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Old  ol  Sjooo  (roRi  the  diDdrcn  ot  Mn.  Denny, 
■t  Imi  nqutsi,  "  tor  tiM  paiduie  of  boolct  (or  the 

public  Ithiuy  nl  itic  College.*' 

"  A  purer,  humbler,  holier  spirit  never  tabernacled  in  Scottish  clay," — 
Professor  Flint. 

"Tauler  will  be,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  one  of  my  sacred  guides,  and 
will  stand,  after  my  Bible,  with  Plato  and  Leightoo,  and  the  Theologia 
Germanica,  and  Colerid;;e,  and  Tennyson,  and  the  German  and  Wesley 
hymns.  A  strange  jumble,  you  will  say,  of  heterogeneous  springs  of 
thought  1  Yet  all,  I  think,  assus^ing  to  the  same  thirst." — Dr.  Jaues 
Marti  NEAu. 

"  If  the  tradition  of  Archbishop  Leighton  could  at  length  replace  that 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  how  much  might  the  Episcopal  Bench  do,  even  at 
once,  for  the  unification  of  Christ's  Church."— Canon  Henson. 
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PREFACE 


IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  Gilbert  Burnet  did  not  write  the 
life  of  Leighton  as  he  intended  to  do,  for  his  long 
intimacy  and  correspondence  with  him  ga«  insight  as  wcU 
as  material  which  no  one  but  Burnet  possessed,  and  the  latter, 
so  far  as  is  known,  no  longer  exists,  beyond  what  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  History  c/  His  Oa/n  Tittus.  Philip 
Doddridge  also  contemplated  a  larger  life  than  he  has  given 
in  the  preface  to  bis  edition  of  Leighton's  works,  but  he  never 
attained  it,  and  letters  which  he  possessed  (written  by 
Lcigfaton)  have  now  disappeared,  or  at  least,  if  extant,  arc  at 
present  inaccessible  Since  then,  lives  of  Leighton  have 
been  promised  and  projected,  but  no  full  life  has  yet  appeared. 
TTie  following  life  is  an  endeavour  to  supply  tlic  want,  and 
at  no  liroe  was  it  so  neccesar>',  since  the  very  problem  which 
Leighton  endeavoured  to  solve  in  the  seventeenth  century 
baa  been  recently  before  the  Church. 

Burtwt's  account  has  been  hitherto  the  chief  source  of 
infermation  regarding  Leighton,  and  well  is  it  so,  for  Burnet 
estimated  him  aright  In  the  following  life,  the  valuable 
edition  of  Bumet'it  History,  edited  by  Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  has 
been  used. 

Other  origiitai  sources  of  information  are : — (l)  Tht  Cerre- 
^mdrme*  of  tht  Earl  of  Ancram  and  the  Earl  of  LotMan, 
e(Sted  by  Dr.  David  Laing  (2  vols.,  Bannatync  Club,  1875). 
(I)  -  Extracts  from  the  Presbyter>'  Books  of  Dalkeith  and 
kvn  the  Session  Recc>rds  of  Newbattlc,"  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Gordon,  parid  Minister  of  Newbattlc  (with  introductory 
remarks  by  Dr.  Da\'id  Laing)  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
9f  Antiqttarut,  vol.  iv.  pp.  459-489.  These  valuable  extracts 
conect  variuua  mistaices  into  which  Bishop  Burnet  has  fallen 
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and  which  have  misled  later  writers.  On  this  account  special 
thanks  arc  due  to  Dr.  Gordon  for  his  excellent  work  as  well 
as  (3)  to  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  Minister  of  Dunning  and  Clerk 
to  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  for  publishing  and 
editing  the  RtgisUr of  thi  Diocesan  Synod  of  Dunblane,  con- 
taining eighteen  of  Leighton's  addresses. 

(4)  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  "  Account  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Leightonian  Libr3r>',"  by  Robert  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Dunblane  {fian»alyne  Miscellany,  vol.  iii.  229-272), 
and  (5)  to  "  Bishop  Leighton's  Resignation  of  the  See  of 
Ghutgow"  {Mailhnd  Miscellany,  vol  iv.  part  i.  pp.  295-299), 
while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  earliest  volume  of  the 
Synod  Book  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  which  is  now  preserved, 
does  not  extend  further  back  than  1687,  fourteen  years  after 
Leighton  had  resigned  the  See.  Were  its  valuable  prede- 
cessor to  be  discovered,  no  doubt  Leighton's  Addresses  to 
the  Synod  of  GIa.sgow  might  be  brought  to  light,  and  another 
addition  made  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  Church. 

(6)  The  Lauderdale  Papers,  edited  for  the  Camden  Society 
by  Mr,  Osmund  Air>',  contain  several  letters  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  written  to  Lauderdale,  and  of  Lauderdale,  written 
to  the  Archbishop.  Another  letter,  written  b>'  the  Arch- 
bishop tc  Lauderdale  (but  not  included  in  the  above)  was 
published  in  the  Bannatyne  Misctllat^  (vol.  iij.  pp.  331,  332), 
and  is  included  in  the  present  work. 

These  letters,  as  well  as  those  (nineteen  in  all)  published 
by  Wilson  in  1758.  aflbrd  a  true  insight  into  Leighton's 
religious  ideals  and  aspirations.  The  prc.%nt  writer  has 
incorporated  all  these  original  sources  of  knowledge  in  his 
present  work,  as  well  as  consulted  directly  att  the  previous 
biographical  notices  to  be  found  in  the  various  cncycloptt^dia3, 
biographical  dictionaries,  and  editions  of  Leighton's  works 
from  those  edited  by  Principal  Fall  to  Mr.  West 

He  has  also  found  some  original  matter  in  the  many 
volumes  of  the  Historical  Manuscript  Commission  as  well  as 
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in  tho«e  of  the  Scottish  Historical  Society,  while  h«  has  made 
a  wide  study  of  se\-enteenth  century  literature  tn  the  Bodldan 
Ubf^ry,  Oxford,  and  the  British  Museum  as  we!l.  The 
results  of  this  research  are  also  incorporated  in  this  work, 
although  he  was  not  always  rewarded  by  finding  references 
to  Leighton  where  he  expected  to  have  found  them.  LeJghton 
was  the  most  respected  of  the  Restoration  Scottish  Bishops, 
and  e\'en  Covenanting  polemics  arc  somewhat  abated  in 
dealing  with  his  scheme,  however  much  they  were  naturally 
opposed  to  it     He  was  a  man  apart^ 

To  the  original  sources  of  direct  information  already 
indicated  there  are  added  others  in  this  work  for  the  first 
time : — (a)  A  letter  addressed  by  Leighton  to  the  Provost 
and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  shortly  before  hJs  re- 
ordination  as  Bishop  in  Westminster  Abbey  (p.  291).  (*)  All 
the  referertces  to  him  and  of  him  in  the  Edinburgh  TewH 
Cvuma/  Rearrds  during  the  period  of  his  PrincipaUhip  in 
Edinburgh  College  {pp.  393-303).  For  both  I  am  much 
indebted  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Thomas  Hunter,  Esq., 
W^,  Town  Clerk  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  I  express  my 
warm  thanks.  (/)  Through  the  kindiycss  and  interest  of  Sir 
James  Marwick,  LL.D.,  Town  Clerk  of  Glasgow,  1  am  able 
to  poblish  in  this  work  extracts  from  the  Gliisgow  CohhcU 
Httvrds,  showing  the  conciliatory  manner  in  which  leighton, 
when  Archbishop  of  Gla.sgow,  discharged  his  duty  of  ap- 
pointing the  magistrates  (pp.  494-496).  (</)  Leighton's 
mortifiaitionti  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Nicholas,  with  the 
Council's  answer  thereanent  {,*)  His  Institution  of  Bursaries, 
with  his  remarkable  will  (pp.  592-594).  (/)  The  references 
to  Archbishop  Leighton  that  still  exist  in  the  few  surviving 
pages  of  the  Rtcords  of  Glasgow  Prttbyttry  during  Leighton's 
tenure  of  office  (pp.  496-497 ).  For  these  five  original  sources 
of  information  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  to  Sir 
James  Marwick,  LLD.,  while  they  contain  letters  of  the 
Archbishop  that  have  hitherto  remained  hidden. 
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I  deMK  a\«o  to  express  my  hearty  indebtedness  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunblane,  as  well  to  their  Clerk  (the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Trossachs),  for  kind  permission  granted 
me  to  examine  the  Records.  The  results  are  published  in 
the  Appendix,  and  show  that  Bishop  Leighton  only  sat  in 
the  Presbytery  as  a  Member  of  the  Court,  and  took 
part  in  its  deliberations  practically  as  a  presbyter,  his  at< 
tendance  being  stated  in  the  sederunt  and  his  name  given 
almost  always  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  moderator,  who 
was  a  presbyter  (pp.  575-581).  Research  in  these  Records 
was  also  rewarded  by  tlie  account  of  an  ordination  service 
at  Port  of  Menteith  in  1667,  which  will  be  found  at 
ppt  580-1.  This  shou-s  that  the  Bishop  had  no  monopoly  of 
the  ordination  service,  but  took  his  part  along  witli  the 
presbyters,  who  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the 
same  questions  being  put  as  were  used  in  Presbyterian  times. 
This  I  consider  an  important  contribution  to  the  controversy 
regarding  episcopal  ordination,  and  it  shows  Leighton  as 
making  a  concession  that  was  in  accordance  with  his  own 
gentle,  self-effacing  nature. 

For  the  copying  of  these  extracts  from  the  originals,  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Rcnwick.  Deputy  Town  Clerk, 
Gla:^ow,  and  to  Mr.  John  Jarvis,  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh. 
That  assurance  will  guarantee  their  accuracy,  since  they  are 
copied  by  the  pens  of  two  experts,  who  arc  quite  at  home  in 
the  contracted  writing  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Principal  Fairbairn, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  who  gave  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Principal  Vaughan  Price, 
D.D.,  New  College,  Hampstcad,  I  was  able  to  set  a  matter 
at  rest  Doddridge  distinctly  stated  that  he  had  reserved 
letters  of  Leighton's  for  a  future  work,  and  it  was  thought 
by  mc  that  they  might  survive  among  Doddridge's  papers, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  New  Collie, 
Hampstcad.      Principal    Vaughan   Price  has  examined  the 
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carefully  indexed  volumes,  and  is  quite  clear  on  the  point 
tbaX  no  letters  survive  among  the  preserved  correspondence. 
For  this  research   1  am  very  grateful  to  him. 

Leighton's  birthplace  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  Discover- 
ing that  his  father  was  a  frequent  atlendcr  at  the  »er\'ices 
of  St  Ann's,  Btackfrrars,  London  (if  he  was  not  an  actual 
member  of  the  church),  and  that  he  had  been  in  England 
probably  about  the  time  of  his  distinguished  son's  birth,  I 
thought  the  baptismal  registers  of  St  Ann's  might  afford 
some  testimony.  They  have  been  now  searched,  but  there  is 
no  reference  to  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Lcifjhton.  For 
this  kindness,  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  Rev. 
P.  Cleroenti-Scott,  rector  of  the  church. 

Besides  the  numerous  references  throughout  the  work,  I 
cannot  close  the  preface  without  referring  to  the  constant 
help  I  have  received  from  my  wife,  especially  in  research  at 
the  Bodleian  and  British  Museum,  as  well  as  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Ritchie,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Dunblane,  for  permitting  mc  to 
exmmine  the  Leightonian  Library  in  his  parish,  and  to  take 
tome  notea  of  its  contents ;  to  the  Re\'.  Mr.  Jamicson,  of 
Fortobello,  Clerk  to  tlie  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh ;  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dodds,  of  Garvald,  Clerk  to  the  Presbytery  of 
fliddir^ton  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pryde,  Clerk  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 

General  study  has  enabled  me  accurately  in  some  cases, 
approximately  so  in  others,  to  affix  dates  to  letters  that 
bear  no  date,  and  the  whole  is  an  endeavour  to  sum  up, 
10  give  unity  as  well  as  additional  elements  to,  all  that  can 
be  at  present  known  regarding  Leighton's  history.  The 
<ti«cowrecl  letters  here  published  and  those  from  the  Lauder- 
Ja/f  Pafiert,  preserve  the  archaic  language  of  Ldghton 
which  has  disappeared  from  tlie  editions  of  his  works 
thnugh  the  supposed  "improvements"  and  "  modernizing " 
uf  editors. 
The  portrait  afBxed  to  this  volume  is  upoa  the  whole  the 
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best  of  the  existing  ones,  although  they  all  strike  one  as 
inferior  art.  The  Archbishop  had  always  a  repugnance  to 
permit  any  portrait  to  be  made  of  him.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  portrait  in  the  University  of  Edinbui^h 
collection,  marked  "  Principal  Leighton,"  and  the  other 
marked  "  Principal  Cant,"  ought  to  be  vice  versi.  There  is 
much  to  strengthen  this  conjecture,  but  unfortunately  there 
is  no  positive  evidence  for  it,  although  one  fondly  thinks 
that  the  conjecture  is  true. 

The  study  of  Alexander  Leighton's  life,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  son,  resolves  the  work  into  a  study  of  the  great  endea- 
vours by  James  VI,  Charles  I  and  Charles  II  to  force  Episco- 
pacy upon  Scotland,  and  of  the  revolt  of  the  Presbyterians. 

I   have   striven   to   write   in  a  spirit  historically  fair  and 

reverent,  and  to  connect  the  Archbishop's  statesmanship  with 

the  message  of  his  published  writings,  and  the  problem  of 

his  age. 

D.  B. 

54,  Blacket  Place,  Edinburgh, 
November  i,  1903. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  LEIGIITONS  OF  USAN 


'  Man  1  Tniit  me,  'tis  ■  day  above  your  scorning. 
With  GotTf  image  tumped  ujxui  it,  and  Gocl'»  kiadlmg  breath  within." 

E.  B.  Browhiho. 


USAN  is  an  ancient  Scottish  estate,  in  the  parish  of 
Craig,  near  Montrose.  The  first  recorded  proprietors 
of  it  were  the  Rossics.  who  held  it  for  at  least  two  generations, 
during  which  time  the  name  was  written  Hulyshara.  It  Is 
now  vain  to  conjecture  when  it  received  the  Homeric  desig- 
nation of  Ulysscshavcn  or  Ulishavcn,  or  when  that  name 
passed  Into  the  shorter  form  of  Usan. 

Usan  is  situated,  as  the  old  statistical  map  indicates,'  in 
that  part  of  the  pre.sent  parish  known  anciently  as  Inch- 
brayoch,  from  the  church  of  St.  Braoch,  which  was  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  South  Ksk.  Ilraoch  may 
be  the  same  as  Brioc,  who  was  a  saint  of  Brittany,*  and  may 
indicate  that  the  early  settlers  brought  their  native  patron 
saint's  name  to  their  new  home.  Besides  this  old  place  of 
worship  there  were  others  in  the  parisli.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Fergus  exists  only  in  name  ;  that  of  St  Mary  is  now  marked 
hy  the  burial-places  of  se\'eral  proprietors  of  Usan,  and  is 
situated  on  the  sea-shore  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Usan  propcrt>'.  The  chapel  of  St.  Skcoch  is  romantically 
wttiated  upon  a  cliff  by  the  sea-shore  to  the  south-west  of 
'  Vol.  ii.  p.  49}. 
•  Baiing-GouM't  Atm;  of  tikt  Satntt,  appcad\x-vo\.  p.  Ii6. 
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Usan  and  doubtless  originated  in  being  the  abode  of  a  hermit, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  disciples  of 
St.  Columba.  There  are  three  saints  of  this  name  in  the  Irish 
Calendar,  and  Dr.  Reeves  considers  the  word  a  corruption  of 
Echoid  or  Eochaidh,  which  is  found  under  the  name  of 
Stccoch  in  some  of  the  south-western  districts  of  Scotland. 
The  situation  is  an  impressive  one : — 

•^Sl.  Sk«s'  grey  rock  siands  frowning  o'er 

The  noubled  deep  ; 
A  straaure  foimed  by  nature's  hand, 
A  bridge  with  wavc-wotn  arches  planned, 
Whose  echoing  depth  the  surges  spanned. 

Where  wind  and  wave 
Their  voices. raise,  in  concert  grand. 

When  tempests  rave." 

Usan  ha.4  been  long  famous  as  a  fishing  village,  and  in  old 
times  when  the  King  or  Court  resided  at  Forfar  it  is  said 
that  fresh  fish  were  conveyed  daily  from  it  to  the  county  town, 
by  a  road  which  led  through  Montreathmont  Muir,  the  track 
of  which  is  known  to  this  day  as  "  the  King's  cadgers'  re 
It  may  be  added  that  the  ancient  Forfarshire  family  or 
Tulloch  (which  before  I495  merged  by  marriage  into  thai  of  j 
Wood  and  between  whom  and  the  Leightons  there  were  also ' 
intermarriages)*  is  said  to  have  held  the  adjoining  lands  of 
Bonnington  under  the  tenure  of  supplying  fresh  fish  to  the 
royal  table; 

The  mansion-house  of  Usan  is  more  inland,  although  it 
commands  a  lovely  and  extensive  view  of  the  ocean.  Not 
the  present  house,  but  one  on  a  site  near  the  present  lodge 
and  nearer  the  extensive  gardens,  was  the  home  of  the 
Leighton  family  for  centuries.  1 

The  surname  of  Letghton  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
to  signify  a  place  or  town  of  pasture.     It  is  believed  to  have 

>  Ntw  SMiilUtU  Ac(0UMt,  vol  xi.  p.  iji. 
*  Register  of  Privy  SmI. 
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been  assumed  from  the  barony  of  Letghton  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  where  there  were  persons  of  the  name  prior  to  the 
Norman  conquest  Soon  alter  that  event,  Sir  Richard,  son 
of  Sir  Titus  dc  Leighton,whowas  a  co-founder  of  the  Abbey 
of  Buldewas  in  Salop,  made  a  grant  to  that  monastery.*  The 
family  may  have  followed  the  general  movement  of  leading 
bmilies  northward  about  this  period,  but  the  Lcightons 
appear  first  in  the  county  of  Forfar  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montrose.*  As  early  a&  1260  William  of  Lechton  is  wit- 
ness to  a  grant  by  Walter  of  Rossy,  whose  ancestors,  vassals 
of  the  old  Norman  family  of  Malhcrb,  held  the  lands  from 
which  tbey  assumed  their  surname  and  also  those  of  Usan 
from  at  least  1243.  Probably  the  Lcightons  acquired  the 
lands  of  Usan  from  the  lorda  of  Rossy,  and  perhaps  Dominus 
Wilbelmus  de  Lcghcton,  miles,  ivho  gave  homage  to  King 
Edward  1  on  July  17,  1291,*  was  the  son  of  the  baron  who 
witnessed  the  charter  above  referred  to.  Hb  designation  of 
knight  indicates  that  he  had  rendered  good  service  to  his 
country. 

In  1337  Thomas  of  Lychton,  probably  a  son  of  Sir  William, 
was  clerk  of  the  Uvery  at  Kildrummy  Castle,  and  in  1342  a 
person  of  the  same  name  and  surname  is  designated  Canon 
of  Moray  and  collector  of  the  customs  of  Inverness,*  Walter 
ofLichton  is  witness  to  a  charter  In  1390^  and  in  1406  Walter 
Lychton  is  described  as  the  son  of  the  late  Walter  Lychton. 
This  latter  was  the  laird  of  Usan,  who  fell  at  the  feud  of 
Giasclune  in  1391,  betwixt  the  first  Earl  of  Crawford  and  his 
iclative  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  Leighton  was  half-brother 
to  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  Sheriff  of  Angus,  who  also  fell  thefc  ; 
ud  the  incident  is  thus  referred  to  by  Wyntoun — 

*  OogtUIe's  Minuati(VH. 

*  Otfemditr  0/  DfiumtHti,  vol.  it.  p.   134. 

•  /•rvM's   Mtmarialt  o,  AmgHt   and    MMrm,    p.    264 :    Wwdcn's 
4v^  *»"  Fer/arskirt,  vol,  Bi.  p,   1 57 , 

•  CAmn^  ReUt,  voL  i.  S4J.  J67,  38^. 
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Cud  Schit  Waller  of  Ojfylwy, 

Thai  manly  knychi  and  that  n-ortby, 

Schenavc  that  lyme  of  Angus, 

Godlike  wis,  and  verleuous  : 

And  a  gud  Sqwyer  of  gret  renown, 

His  Brulhir  Wat  cald  of  Lichioun  : 

(To  this  gud  Schirravc  of  Angus 

Half  Brothir  he  wes,  and  rycht  famous : 

Of  syndry  Fadirs  was  thai  Iwi, 

Of  lauchful  bed  illcine  of  ibd}.' 

The  son  of  this  ill-fated  man,  probably  on  account  of  hU 
relationship  with  the  Ogilvys,  had  a  small  annuity  out  of  the 
lands  of  Campsie  in  Linlrathcn,  and  contemporary  with  him 
and  his  father  was  Duncan  of  Lichtoun,  who  in  1391  is  de- 
signated "  locum  tcncns  vice  comitis  de  Forfar,"  and  in  1409 
is  a  witness  in  a  charter  '  of  a  part  of  the  lands  of  Kinnaird. 
In  142S  Alexander  dc  Lichtoun — "  miles,  prior  domus  de 
Torfych>'nc  " — knight  and  prior  of  the  hospital  or  preceptory 
of  Torphichin,^  which  from  1155  was  the  principal  Scottish 
residence  of  the  Knights  of  Si  John  of  Jerusalem — appears 
as  a  witness  in  a  charter  to  Patrick  dc  Ogilvy  of  the  lands  of 
Maincs.* 

In  1483,  on  the  death  of  William,  Abbot  of  the  Tyron- 
ensian  Abbey  at  Arbroath,  and  the  college  being  divided 
in  opinion  rcgaixling  the  election  of  a  successor,  the  settle> 

'  Ckn>m£Ut  ii.  369. 

*  Rtg.  Mag.  Sig.,  pp.  Ml,  108. 

*  In  the  IJM  Bullarum  ej  iht  Onltr  ef  St.Johi  oj  /trusalem  there 
ii  a  "Ltcentia"  of  the  Grand  Master,  Philcben  de  Naillac,  daled 
Aufjtut  33,  1418,  granting  leave  of  absence  from  ihc  Convent  for  three 
years  to  a  Scottish  Knight  of  Rhodci,  nonied  Alexander  de  Lichton. 

Another  Alexander  dc  Lychtoun  occurs  as  itishop  of  Brechin  In  1415 
(Hutton  MSS^  Stafford  Club). 

In  Burk/s  GtHtral  Armory  the  arms  of  ihe  Lichtons  of  Uwm  are 
given  as :  "  Lijhion  (UUishsven,  Scotland}  argent,  a  lion  rampant,  gules 
arraexl  or  ciesi,  a  lion's  head.  Motto, '  Lijjhi  On.'"  LeJghton  uied  the 
fomtly  crest  as  his  seal  when  Bishop  (Blair'*  Li/e,  p.  47). 

*  Ktg.  Mag.  Sig.,  p.  33,  Na  1 1 1 
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iras  entrusted  to  tlic  Prior  of  FyvJc,  who  made  choice 
of  Sir  David  of  Lichtonc,  who  was  of  the  Usan  family  and 
«  that  time  held  the  offices  of  Clerk  of  the  King's  Treasury 
and  Archdeacon  of  Ross.  So  popular  was  the  appointment 
that  3,000  gold  ducats  were  voted  by  the  Convent  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  expediting  Leighton's  bulls  at  Rome,'  He 
held  the  office  uf  abbot  down  to  at  least  1505,  and  during  his 
abbotship  a  relative  of  his  own — Walter  Lichton.  son  to  the 
ird  of  Usan— acted  as  justiciary  of  the  regality  of  the 
abbc}'.  Tliis  officer  administered  the  formidable  jurisdiction 
of  the  abbot,  who  held  all  his  lands  "  in  free  regality,"  Ic. 
with  sovereign  power  over  his  people  and  the  unlimited 
emolufncnts  of  criminal  jurisdictiorL  The  noblest  thought  it 
no  degradation  to  hold  their  lands  as  vassals  of  the  great 

Kbbc)'  of  Arbroath. 
Other  members  of  the  Usan  family  were  Churchmen,  and 
Miie  of  them  were  connected  with  the  Chapter  of  Brechin 
atbedral,  but  the  greatest  and  be^t  known  of  the  Churchmen 
who  came  from  Usan  \vas  llcnry  de  Lichtoun,  Bishop  of 
Moray,  and  afterwards  of  Aberdeen.  He  succeeded  at  Elgin 
Bishop  Inncs  (1406-1421)  who  was  a  Churchman  of  great 
repute,  and  was  "  the  greatest  builder  of  the  greatest  and 
fairest  fabn'ck  in  the  kingdom — the  Cathedral  of  Elgin. 
The  work  itself,  the  common  tradition,  and  the  inscription 
on  his  tomb,  confirm  what  is  said  sufficiently — notabilc  opus 
ioceplt  et  perscptcnium  potcnter  xdificavit.  He  died  young 
ind  *eenis  to  have  given  much  from  ht.s  estate  towards  the 
CatiiedraL"*  Lcighton  was'  certainly  not  an  unwortliy 
tuccessor  to  this  beneficent  prelate,  and  continued  his  work 
of  restoration.  The  "  Wolf  of  Badenoch  "  had  descended 
tnm  the  hills  in  1 390  with  a  tiand  of  wild  Scots,  and  burned 
icoBtidcrable  part  of  the  town  of  Elgin,  St  Giles'  Church 


'  Ajf-  A'ijr.  dt  Atirkr.,  30»-li. 
•    Tkt  Familit  of  lni»l,  pp.  13,  13. 
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the  Matson  Dieu,  the  manses  of  the  c\agy,  and  the  Cathedral 
itself-  Notwithitanding  his  great  age.  Bishop  Bur  proceeded 
with  the  restoration  of  the  CatJiedral,  Bishops  Spytiic  and 
Innes  persevered,  but  Bishop  Leighton  continued  it,  accept'^ 
ing  the  office  at  considerable  sacrilice.  His  first  preferment 
in  the  Church  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Moray,  where  he  was  canon  and  chanter.  In  1414  he 
assisted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chapter  of  Moray,  held  upon  the 
death  of  Bishop  Innes,  where  it  was  resolved  that  whicheve^ 
of  the  canons  succeeded,  should  devote  a  third  part  of  his 
revenues  to  Ihc  expenses  of  building  the  Cathedral,  till  its 
completion.  The  choice  fell  on  Leighton.  and  on  March  8, 
1414.  he  was  consecrated '  Bishop  of  Moray,  taking  the  oath 
that  he  would  devote  one-third  of  his  income  to  the  work  of 
restoration.  He  was  Bishop  of  Moray  from  1414  to  1422  _ 
and  fulfilled  his  obligation,  part  of  which  may  be  seen  i: 
portions  of  the  west  front  and  the  interior  of  the  chapter 
house,  which  indicate  by  their  architecture  that  they  belong 
to  the  fifteenth  century.*  If  Bishop  Leighton  was  a 
cathedral -restorer  at  Elgin  he  helped  with  equal  generosity 
in  the  errttion  of  St,  MachaKs  Cathedral  at  Aberdeen.  The 
precise  date  of  his  translation  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably in  1421  or  1422,  and  he  remained  there  till  his  death 
in  144a  As  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  he  witnessed  the  charter 
(FcU  20v  1423)  founding  a  chaplainry  at  St  Mary's  altar  in 
the  choir  of  tlie  Cathedral.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  England  to  arrange  the  ransom  of  King  James  1,  and 
after  the  king's  return  from  his  imprisonment,  the  bishop 
was  one  of  those  selected  for  an  embassy  to  Rome,  from 
which  he  appears  to  liave  returned  before  June  20,  1427. 
on  which  day,  at  the  desire  of  the  Abbot  and    Convent 


'  In  the  Rtgislnim  Kputo/tatus  Mortnrieiuit,  it  is  itaicd  {p.  xiv,)  ihat 
Leighton  or  Lychton  was  consecrated  at  Vftlentia  by  Pope  Benedict  XIIlj 
*  EultttMlical  Arefiiltcturt  of  Sii'-ilami,  tiA  ii.  p.  112 
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of  Arbroath,  he  confirmed   to  their  call  at  Ardlogy,  the 
iricaragc  of  their  church  at  Fyvic.    On  October  3i,  1427,  he 
converted  the  revenues  of  Bishop  Matthew,  which  he  alleged 
to  have  been  abused,  to  the  maintenance  of  his  episcopal 
table  and  support  of  two  chaplains  at  St  Peter's  Chapel  in 
the  Cathedral -a  questionable  transaction  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Pope  Eugenius  IV  in  1435.     On  July  17,  1428. 
letters  passed  the  Great  Seal,  appointing  him  one  of  throe 
ambassadors  to  the  French  Court  for  treating  of  the  marriage 
of  the  infant  Princess  of  Scotland  with  the  Dauphin.     He 
was  still  in  Scotland  on  August  7  of  that  year,  and  seems 
to    have  returned    from    his    embassy  before    October  g, 
1431,  for  on  that  day  he  made  a  transaction  at  Aberdeen 
for    enlarging    the    episcopal   palace  or  its  grounds.     On 
April  20,  1439,  he  founded  an  anniversary  for  himself,  and 
the   Sftme  year   made   a  similar  endowment   to   the   vicars 
of  the  choir  for  the  anniversaries  of  his  father  and  mother. 
He  also  founded  the  chapel  of  St.  John  (in  which  he  after- 
wards   rested)    and    made    during   his   episcopate    several 
donations  to  the  church  of  books,  vestments  and  plate.* 

Two  other  important  aspects  of  his  career  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  first  brings  him  before  us  as  a  reconciler  of 
parties.  After  the  death  of  the  ill-fated  King  James  1, 
Chancellor  Crichton  and  Sir  William  Livingston,  between 
wboro  a  feud  existed  as  to  the  custody  of  the  young  King 
James  II,  met  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles',  Edinburgh,  and 
caatc  to  a  mutual  understanding.  But  they  had  not  come 
there  at  their  own  instigation.  When  their  rivalry  was  at 
its  height,  and  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  most 
disastrous  eflects  to  the  kingdom,  two  of  the  Scottish 
bishops,  L.eighton  of  Aberdeen  and  Winchester  of  Moray, 
induced  the  disputants  to  meet  for  conference.  Unarmed 
and  slenderly  attended,  they  repaired  to  St.   Giles'  Church.* 

'  pre£ica  10  fitgitbitm  Epittofiaim  Attnt<mtHiit,  pp.  xxxvl.-snriii, 
*  Tyti*r's   ///i/^T^.vot  ir.p.  Ji. 
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where  they  debated  their  differences  and  were  reconciled  to 
each    other — the    charge  of  the  youthful    monarch    being 
entrusted  to  Livingston,  whilst  the  Chancellor  was  rcwar^ 
with  an  increase  of  his  individual  authority.' 

The  second,  more  continuous  and  distinguisliing  aspect 
his  career  as  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  was  the  splendid  work  he 
did  as  Ihe  builder  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Machar.  Up  to 
this  time  the  Cathedral  had  a  rather  chequered  history. 
The  third  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  had  begun  the  building  of  a 
cathedral  church  between  1 183  and  1 199  to  supersede  the 
primitive  church  tlien  existing,  "  which  (new)  building, 
because  it  was  not  glorious  enough.  Bishop  Chcync  threw 
down."*  The  second  cathedral  was  begun  alx>ut  1282,  but 
was  interrupted  by  the  Scottish  war  with  Edward  I  during 
the  Bishop's  absence  in  temporary  banishtnent  Robert  the 
Bruce  *"  seeing  the  new  cathedral  he  had  begun,  made  the 
church  to  be  built  with  the  revenues  of  the  Bishopric"  ' 
This  cathedral  was  again  tlirown  down  by  Bishop  Alexander 
Kininmond,  who  succeeded  in  1355  and  b^an  the  present 
cathedral  about  1366.  Of  his  operations  there  remain  two 
large  piers  for  the  support  of  the  central  tower,  which  form 
the  earliest  portion  of  the  structure  of  St.  Machar  now 
remaining.*  The  Dean  and  Chapter  (of  which  Barbour,  the 
fatlwr  of  Scottish  poetry,  was  a  member)  taxed  themselves  ■ 
for  the  fabric  in  sixty  pounds  annually  for  ten  years:  the 
Btiihop  surrendered  revenues  worth  about  twice  that  sum  : 
the  Hope  in  13S0  made  a  grant  of  indulgences  to  all  who 
should  help  the  work.  But  ail  ihtst  appliances  only  avaiUd  to  f 
raitt  Ike  foundations  of  the  nave  a  few  feet  above  ground, 
and  forty  years  elapsed  before  the  Cathedral  restorer  from 


<  Dr.   Lees'  SI.  Gltti,  Edinburgh,  Ckurck, 

'  Viev/oflke  Dioeeie,  p.  48. 

•  md.  p.  163. 

*  EceteriaiHeal  AreAiU{ture,  voL  iii.  p<  7%. 
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[in  appeared  upon  the  scen&     His  work  at  Aberdeen  still 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  memory,  for  Leighton  completed 
the  wall  of  the  nave  (which  may  be  said  to  be  all  of  one 
period),  reared  the  two  great  western  towers,  founded  the 
northern  transept  or  St  John's  Aisle,  and  commenced  the 
building  of  the  central  tower,  which  was  finally  completed  by 
the  good  Bishop  Elphinstonc  about  1511.*      In  St  John's 
Aisle   (St    John  was  evidently    his    favourite    saint)    the 
beautiful    sculpture  of    Bishop  Lcighton's  cRigy  now  lies 
inglorious  beneath  a  rough  brick  arch,  although  it  appears 
to  have  been   entire  when  Ormc  wrote   his  history  of  the 
Cathedral*      He  describes  it   as   an    cfRgy    in  potttifitalibus 
on  an  altar  tomb  with  a  canopy,  under  which  is  this  inscrip' 
tion — "  Hie  jacet  bone  memoric  Henricus  dc  Lichtoun,"  etc; 
If  the    mediaeval    Scottish   Church  had    had   many    such 
Churchmen  as  Bishop  Lcighton  "of  good  memory  "  and  hi.t 
illustrious,  although   not   immediate,  successor  in   the   See, 
Bishop  Elphinstone,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Scottish 
Reformation  would  have  been  less  drastic  than  it  was,  and 
one  cannot  but  think  that  as  Robert  Lcighton  recalled  (he 
history  of  his  ancestral  home  at  Usan,  one  of  the  brightest 
aftd  most  helpful  forms  that  rose  up  from  the  paat  would  be 
the  f^ure  of  the  good  fifteenth  century  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
We  have  now  to  proceed   from  the  record  of  peaceful 
churchmen  to  timet  of  violence,  with  which  the    house  of 
Usan  was  connected  and  which  affected  the   fortune  of  the 
&niily.     The  laird  of  Usan  who  lived  towards  the  middle  oi 
the  sixteenth  century,  married  a  lady  named  Helen  Stirling. 
He  predeceased  her,  and  she  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
James  Straton,  who  is  regarded  as  a  catlet  of  the  old  family 
of  Lauriston  in  the  .Mcarns.    They  b'ved  at  Dalladies  in  the 
nine  county,  and  of  this  property  Straton  had  probably  been 


'  Viito  of  Ike  Dioasr,  p^  150. 
'  ("[x  4a,  6a. 
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laird.'  By  Lcighton  she  had  a  son  named  John  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  who  from  some  caus,c  unknown,  enter- 
tained a  mortal  hatred  to  his  mother  after  her  second  mar- 
riage. By  instigation,  it  appears  that  both  she  and  her  maid- 
servant  suffered  violent  deaths  "  within  the  Place  of  Dallady," 
where  they  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  on  the  night  of 
April  24,  1  ;49 — crimes  which  were  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  both  were  pregnant  at  the  time. 

Persons  named  Waldy.  Tracy  and  Fothringhame  were  con- 
victed and  hanged  for  these  murders ;  James  Shorewood 
(bund  caution  to  appear  for  the  liame  crime,  but  Lcighton 
liimscif,  making  his  escape  before  the  trial,  was  "  denounced 
rebel  and  put  to  the  horn."  On  December  i,  1561,  Shore- 
wood  was  brought  before  the  court,  and  James  Straton  and 
James  Lychtoun,  the  latter  of  whom  was  parson  of  Dunloppy, 
appeared  as  prosecutors,  when  a  protest  was  entered  against 
Lychtoun  by  the  defenders  setting  forth  that  "conform  to 
the  Ukwis  "  the  parson  "  suld  tync  his  benefice,"  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  in  those  days  the  clergy  were  not  allowed 
to  prusecutc  tn  criminal  cases.  No  further  record  of  this 
barbarous  murder  is  preserved  ;  but  apart  from  that  charge 
it  appears  the  assassins  were  also  accused  of  "  breaking  up 
the  cheats  of  the  said  James  Stratuune,  and  stealing  and 
reiving,  furth  of  the  said  place  and  chests,  all  the  goods  and 
jewels  ooriUiined  therein,"' 

This  murder  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Usan.  although  the  property  was  afterwards  restored 
to  the  family.*  In  1591  Leighton  of  Usan  (evidently  son  to 
the  preceding  laird)  is  j^ain  charged  with  murder  (along 
with  others),'  and  in  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  is  believed  that  the  family  ceased  to  have 

'  Jerrite's  Mtmvrialt,  p.  366. 

'  Pitcaitn's  CtimxHol  Triait,  vol.  L  pL  )i.  p.  344- 

*  R.  M.  S. 

'  Pilcaim,  vol.  i.  pi.  i.  p.  364. 
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commemorated  in  their  buiying- ground  at  St.  Skeoch's  or 
St  Mar/s  churchyards,  but  in  neither  of  these  nor  in  the 
old  churchyard  of  Inchbrayoch,  is  there  any  monument  to  be 
round  belonging  to  this  old  family,  although  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  pJacc  of  family  sepulture  must  have  been  in 
one  of  the  three  churchyards,  probably  in  Inchbrayoch  as 
the  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  Minister  of  Craig,  thinks.  The 
present  mansion-house  is  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
the  Lcightons  and  is  comparatively  modern ;  the  old  one 
was  near  the  present  lodge,  but  not  even  a  stone  of  it  remains 
on  the  site.  The  well  of  the  old  house  is  still  used,  and  not 
far  from  the  lodge  is  an  ancient  ash  tree  with  a  great 
spreading  root  and  a  wide-spreading  head,  described  to  the 
writer  by  the  gardener  as  the  "  grandfather  of  all  the  ash 
trees  on  the  estate."  It  bears  indications  of  extreme  age, 
and  could  only  have  reached  its  present  height,  colossal  in 
relation  to  all  the  surrounding  trees,  by  being  protected  in  its 
tarty  stage  from  the  violent  tett'iuindi.  West  of  the  tree  all 
is  cultivated  land,  and  ea.st  of  it  and  between  it  and  the 
present  lodge,  probably  stood  the  old  house  of  Usan— north 
of  which  again  was  the  stately  garden.  On  no  other 
hypothesis  but  on  that  of  protection — unique  protection — 
can  the  height  and  massiveness  of  the  ash  tree  be  explained 
on  this  stormy  coast,  and  its  great  age  i«  beyond  doubt. 

When  tlic  good  Robert  Leighton  visited  the  house  which 
his  fathers  occupied  for  nearly  four  centuries,  this  ash  tree  in 
its  early  stage  may  have  met  his  eyes  on  the  lawn  at  the 
west  side  of  the  house,  while  the  neighbouring  ruined 
chapels,  with  the  dust  of  the  hamlets  and  his  forefathers 
sleeping  around  them,  must  have  uitcrcd  much  to  his  re%-er- 
ent  heart  While  there  was  much  in  the  tradition  around 
the  old  place  of  which  he  might  be  justly  proud,  the 
untimely  effects  of  violence,  the  variability  of  human  things 
and  the  turmoil  which  self-will  produced  could  not  fail  to 
suggest  many  of  those  thoughts  that  afterwards  pervaded 
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his  writings  in  such  a  vein.  But  another  and  an  eternal 
voice  would  also  speak  out,  which  he  so  often  beard  and 
so  well  obeyed — 

"  What  i»  (hat  WlJiecf    Follow  ihou  Me."' 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER   I. 

(1539)  Oct,  31. — Kemiflion  to  Thoma*  T.ichtoune  nf  Vlltthavin, 
fot  ihe  SUughicr  of  Andrew  Tail,  &c  (Apud  Falkland). 

Pitcaini's  Crimrtal  Trialt  (vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  »s».) 

('S49>  May  39, 

John  lichtounc,  of  VHlUliaven,  denounced  rebel,  and  put  to  the 
born,  as  fugitive  From  the  law,  for  the  Murder  of  the  faid  Helen 
StrineitDg,  bis  mother,  and  Jonct  SawHc,  tier  servant,  (Helen 
StiiueliDg  is  described  in  the  previous  paragr^iph  as  "  Lady 
UUifluvin,  ^ufe  of  James  Stratoune") — the  *'  said  Helen  and  Jonet 
her  fcrvant  being  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  faid  Murder " 
(Pitcairo's  Criminal  Trials   vol.  L  part  ii.  p.  $44.) 

(1550)  May  10.— James  Schoriswod  and  twelre  others  found 
caution  to  undetly  the  law,  on  Jul,  8,  for  the  cruel  Slaughter  and 
Murder  of  Helen  Striueling  Lady  UlliOiavin,  and  Jonet  Saule  her 
serrant  ijbid.  ^  350,) 

{1561)  Dec.  I. — James Schoriswod  ddatit  for  arte  and'parte  of  >e 
crewetl  Stauchter  of  rmq''Helene  Stirling,  I^ady  Ullefhevcne.  Pm- 
ItaUtmrit  for  }>t  paiiKl,  Mr.  Gtm-gt  Strang,  Jamts  Crawmond  «j 
Amar. 

The  quhilk  day  oompcrit  in  jugcment  James  Sintoune,  and  James 
LycblouDe,  Pailime  of  Dunloppy ;  and  ^i  \xaa%  requirit  be  /e  bid 
lame*  Schorifwood,  gyf  >ai  waM  peifew  him  oi  hit  lyfe  for  >c  faid 
Siaucfatci  ?  Anfucrit,  ^t  M'  *ald  pcrfew  him  for  /c  famyn.  Aiul 
>«bupon  /«  faid  James  Scttoirifwod  aflcit  anc  Act  of  Court  and 
inftnuncntis,  aitd  jiroteftit  Mt  ^-e  taid  Parfonc  fuld  tyne  hb  bene- 
ftoe  conforme  to  /c  Uwis. 

Tbofuas  Outhre  of  Kynbadi  protestit  for  his  dampnage  and 
fkajrth  fuftenit  t>e  him  ^at  inUfar  as  he  was  cliargit  be  1>k  Letteris 
to  uaderly  >e  taw,  and  >at  rvo  party  comperit  to  periew  him,  that 
bo  Bfcht  recouer  >o  iamyo,  ovtber  vponc  kc  ofBciar  cxecutour  of 

'  Cf .  StrmoHt  ^/ort  SMttitA  ParlianuMl. 
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^  L«tteris  or  p^nj :  and  ^it  upoune  afkii  inflnimentU.     (Hid. 
p.  411.) 

Oct.  s8,  1591  . .  .  Lichune  of  V»n«,  Johnne  L.,  Archibald  and 
Alexander  Ogiluyand  Johnne  Smith  his  feroandis, George  Ogiluysonc 
to  Alexander  O.  of  Drummis,  now  fcruand  to  James  l^ord  Ogiluy, 
Williame  and  .  .  .  O.  sonis  to  Johnne  0.  of  Quhdch,  .  .  .  O. 
brother  to  Inncrquharritic,  (and  sundry  others,  fervants  to  the  Lairdi 
of  Teiling  and  Balfour,  £ic.)  were  chained,  "that  quhair  vpoun 
the  xvj  day  of  Aug;usi,  lafi  pafl  or  Ihairby,"  they  "  «nth  convocaiioun 
of  his  Maiefieix  )i^s,  (o  the  nowoicr  of  thrc  fcoir  perfonis  or  thair- 
by,  all  bodin  is  fcir  of  weir  with  jakkis,  fpciris,  bacquebutis.piftotcitii 
and  vtberis  waponis,  iNVASitJK,  prohibite  to  be  wornc  be  the  lawis  of 
this  tealroe  and  actlsof  rarliamcnt,  ofT  the  spcciall  caufing,  fending, 
bounding  oute,  command,  ^c.  of  the  (aid  Lord,  come  vpoun  vmq" 
Robert  Campbell  in  Milhome,  Wil!ian>e  of  Soutarhous,  Thomas  C. 
portionarof  Kcthtk  and  Johnne  C.  of  Muretoun,  and  niaift  cruellic 
and  vnmctdfullie  murdreift  and  flew  thanie,  vpoune  (etl  purpois, 
prouilioun  and  foirthocht  fcilouny,  in  hie  and  proude  contemp- 
tioune  of  his  Maicfiic,  and  encouragement  of  Whcris  to  commiti 
the  like  fhnmefull  and  cruell  flauchteris,  heireftir,"  &c.— The 
Letters  raifcd  were  at  the  infiancc  of  "  the  wyffis,  baitnis  and  re- 
manent kin  and  fricndes  "  of  the  deceafcd  perfonc,  chargingthe  above 
parties  to  ^pear  before  the  King  and  Council :  and  they  not  obey- 
ii^  the  cliarge,  were  ordained  lo  he  denounced  rebels,  etc." 
Pitcatm's  Crmmai  2'riab,  vol.  i.  pan  i.  p.  264;. 
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DR.  ALEXANDER  LEICHTON 

"  Conscienct  reverenced  and  obeyed. 
A«  Cod'«  most  intimate  presence  in  the  Soul. 
And  His  most  perfect  imose  in  the  world." 

Wordsworth. 

"Whatever  IaixH  we  may  Rnd  with  many  of  their  belief  we  have  a 
ri(bi  to  be  proad  of  oar  Pitfirim  and  Puritan  father*  amons  the  clergty. 
Titer  vcrc  ready  10  do  and  «ulTer  anythinjt  for  their  faith,  and  a  failb 
which  breedi  heioei  it  better  than  an  unbelief  which  leaves  nothinj; 
worth  being  a  hero  Ibr."— OuvER  WENDELL  HoLMES. 

ALEXANDER  LEIGHTON,  the  father  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, was  bom  presumably  at  Usan,  and  evidently 
suBcrod  from  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  house.  His  per- 
sonaJity  is  sufficiently  distinct,  but  the  course  of  his  life 
is  oot  very  well  known.  He  was  born  about  1568,  and 
studied  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  graduated  probably  in 
■  SS?-  He  himself  dbtinctly  states  in  his  petition  to  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  in  1640  that  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Sl  Andrews.  In  the  list  of  students  who  subscribed  the 
Afticlca  of  Religion  in  St  Leonard's  College  in  1 586,  there 
tft  a  rtame  rcicmbling  "  Alexander  Leighton,"  but  the  signa- 
ture b  very  obscure.  It  is  said  that  he  was  professor  of 
Uoral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  in  161 1,  the  year  of  his  son's 
btrth,  but  there  b  lack  of  evidence  for  this.  There  is  an 
undated  petition'  from  Letghton,  not  earlier  than  1606,  and 
not  later  than  161 3,  addressed  to  Adam  Newton,  Dean  of 
Durham  and  tutor  to  Prince  Henry.  In  it  he  asks  for  a 
'Mill.  MSS.,  7004,  An.  71- 
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small  church  preferment  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
** donatK'um  nomine  St.  lies,"  i.e-  possibly  St.  Giles;  and 
slates  that  after  taking  his  Master's  degree  at  St.  Andrews 
he  had  occupied  himself  "  docendo  et  praedicando  Corca- 
libus  hiscc  partibus  Anglicanis."  His  occupation  was  thus 
teaching  and  preaching  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  England, 
and  it  was  therefore  with  the  English,  and  not  with  the 
Scottish  Church,  that  Leighton  was  dissatisfied.'  He  may 
have  been  at  this  period  one  of  the  "  lecturers,"  of  which  we 
shall  hear  more.  He  then  removed  to  London,  whence  he 
betook  himself  to  I^yden  in  1617,  studied  medicine,  and 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  In  The  Index  Ar  ■ 
English  Speaking  StudeHts  tvko  GraduaUd  at  Ltyden 
(Jnivtrsity,  there  appears  the  following  entry,  "  Leighton, 
Alexander,  Anglus,  Londiniensis."*  In  his  petition  after- 
wards to  the  Parliament  of  1640,  Leighton  himself,  referring  ■ 
to  his  suffering  in  1630,  adds  that  "  the  Degrees  of  the  person 
censured  did  exempt  him  from  any  such  punishment,  besides 
inbred  generosity :  a  Master  of  Arts,  I  commenced  also 
Doctor :  for  my  capability  in  these  degrees  I  have  the  seals 
of  two  Universities,  St.  Andrews  and  Leyden,  with  more 
than  ordinary  approbation."  etc  He  was  subjected  to  an 
examination  on  his  return  to  England  by  the  Censors'  Board , 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  were  probably  not  very 
anxious  to  detect  his  knowledge,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  suggests,' 
and  he  was  interdicted  from  practising  medicine  in  England. 
This  was  on  September  24,  1619.  We  find  him  again  before 
the  same  Court  on  July  7,  1626,  and  January  5,  1627.  He 
seems  to  have  practised  clandestinely,*  while  reverting  to  bis 

'  Gardiner's  Preface  1  fiisUry,  roL  rii, 

'  P.  61. 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

'  In  ft  Dtcviaie  to  the  Rill  in  the  Star  Chamber  be  is  described  u 
■'soineiim«  a  }>\\nMvT,Hi>w prtttndiiig lumst!/ a  dettc^  in  tlu  CkurcA,* 
—Appendix  to  StvtiUi  Rtfiart  of  HUlorictd  Mantueti^ls,  p.  360. 
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derical  work,  unci  gathered  around  him  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  house  a  considerable  number  of  hearers.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  Collie  triAy  be  explained  by  tlic  fact  that 
Alexander  Lcighlon  was  not  so  much  imperfect  in  his 
medical  attainments  as  that  he  emerged  pronouncedly  in  the 
rAIe  of  a  Puritan  Lecturer,  and  brought  down  upon  himself, 
and  indirectly  on  his  profession,  the  displeasure  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  period. 

They  may  have  resented  Leighton  taking  the  opportunities 
aflbrded  him  as  a  medical  practitioner  to  disseminate  his 
religious  prejudices,  and  his  publication  sufficiently  manifested 
his  special  direction.  In  l6i4  he  published  the  Sp^cnlum 
BHli  Sacri,  as  an  incentive  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain.  It  is  marked  by  a  furious  intolerance,  is  interspersed 
with  quotations  from  the  classics  and  Scripture,  while  he 
dogmatizes  even  on  military  tactics.  In  1625  there  appeared 
an  arK>nymou3  work,  "A  Short  Treatise  against  Stage- 
Playes,"  and  in  the  British  Museum  Catali^ue  it  is  attri- 
buted to  Alexander  Leighton  as  its  probable  author.  This 
book,  like  the  Sf^m/um.  ts  full  of  Scrijitural  quotations  and 
contains  "an  humble  supplication  tendered  to  the  High  and 
Honourable  House  of  Parliament  assembled  May  xviij.. 
1625."  Plays  are  pronounced  as  repugnant  to  the  written 
Word  and  Will  of  God,  and  to  examine  it  is  to  be  strongly 
convinced  of  the  probable  authorship  assigned  to  it  It  is 
similar  throughout  to  the  S/K^utti,  and  manifests  its  author 
as  the  extremest  of  the  extreme  Puritans. 

In  1628,  after  the  Houses  had  been  prorogueil,  and  the 
Remonstrance  of  the  Commons  was  p-is-iing  from  county  to 
county  and  inflaming  the  opposition,  the  friends  who  met  in 
Letghton's  house  discussed  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  ecclesiastical  system  that  was  hostile  to  freedom, 
both  dvil  and  religious.  Some  advocated  minor  reforms, 
others  ai^cd  for  abating  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  but 
Alexander  Leighton  was  "  right  down  for  the  extirpation  of 
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the  prelates,  with  all  their  dependencies  and  supporters." 
His  proposal  was  well  received,  and  he  was  asked  to  embody 
his  views  in  a  petition  to  Parliament.  A  draft  was  soon  pre- 
pared and  circulated  amongst  those  whom  Lcighton  regarded 
as  the  "  godliest,  leaniedst,  and  most  judicious  of  the  land." 
Before  long  he  hadjjoosignaturesto  his  petition,  some  of  them 
being  Members  of  Parliament.  He  crossed  to  Holland  to  print 
the  petition,and  in  its  passage  through  the  Press  it  was  elabor- 
ated i  nto  a  treatise,  and  the  appearance  of  that  book  "  in  the 
year  and  month  when  Rochelle  was  lost"  brought  very  serious 
consequences  for  Leighton.  His  fame  and  influence  were 
also  increased  by  the  most  probable — nay,  almost  certain — 
fact  that  during  these  years  in  London  he  had  done  vigorous 
work  as  a  "  lecturer  "  and  was  known  as  such  far  and  wide 
throughout  England. 

The  "  lecturers  "  were  men  who  were  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  and  employed  in  localities  where  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  clergymen  or  where  the  people  were  unusually 
zealous.  They  had  no  local  cure  and  confined  themselves  to 
religious  teaching  on  market  days  or  Sunday  afternoons. 
Tliey  arose  from  the  Puritan  desire  to  have  preaching  more 
suitable  to  their  minds  than  that  which  was  supplied  by  the 
pari.th  clei^,  and  when,  as  Professor  Masson  says,  "  many 
Puritans,  educated  for  the  ministry,  were  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  following  their  calling  without  such  a  degree 
of  conformity  to  Church  discipline  as  would  have  been 
necessary  if  they  took  full  priest's  orders  and  accepted  paro- 
chial livings.  About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles, 
there  was  a  movement  among  the  Puritans  for  their  increase  : 
and  a  scheme  for  that  purpose,  among  others,  had  been  set 
on  foot  by  the  Puritan  leader,  Dr.  Preston."  ' 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lay  impropriations  as  tlicy  came  into  the  market, 

■  Ufi  o/JokH  Milton,  vol.  1.  p.  269. 
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and  whcf)  a  lay  impropriation  was  thus  bought  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  trustees  both  to  appoint  a  minister  and  apply 
the  residue  of  the  tithes  to  the  support  of  "  lecturers " 
over  the  country.  During  five  years,  thirteen  impropriations 
were  bought  t^  the  funds  supplied  by  wealthy  Puritans 
in  London,  and  it  was  calculated  that  in  the  course  of  fifty 
)-ears  a//  would  be  bought  in,  and  the  Church  would  thus  be 
rid  of  one  particular  scandal.' 

Kou-  Laud  regarded  this  order  may  be  best  understood  by 
the  "  Instructions  to  the  two  Archbishops  concerning  certain 
orders  to  be  obscncd  and  put  in  execution  by  the  several 
Inshops."  No.  V.  states  "  that  they  (the  bishops)  take  great 
cue  concerning  the  lecturers  in  these  special  directions 
following  " : — 

The  wording  of  this  instruction  in  Laud's  (or  Harsnei's)  draft  is 
much  fiiirer  :— "  That  a  si>ecial  cure  be  had  oirer  the  lecturers  in 
every  diocese,  which,  by  reason  of  their  pajr,  arc  the  people's  crea- 
tints,  and  i/otti  Iht  Mlewi  of  tktir  uditioi :  for  the  abating  of 
whose  po«-er  these  ways  may  be  taken  :— 

"  \.  That  in  alt  parishes  theaitumoon  sermonx  maj'  be  turned  into 
catechising  by  questions  and  answers,  when  and  wheresoever  there 
is  tw  great  cause  apparent  to  break  this  ancient  and  profitable 
order. 

"IL  That  every  Bishop  ordain  in  his  diocene  that  every  lecturer  do 
ntd  Divine  Service  according  to  the  Liturgy  printed  by  authority, 
in  his  surplice  and  hood,  before  the  lecture. 

"IIL  That,  where  3  lecture  is  set  up  in  a  market  town,  it  may 
be  reid  by  a  company  of  grave  and  orthodox  divines  near  adjoin- 
iDg,  and  in  the  same  diocese  ;  and  that  they  preach  in  gown  and 
aoi  in  cloaks,  as  too  many  do  use. 

"  IV.  That,  if  a  corpomtion  maintain  a  iinjjle  lecturer,  he  be 
not  lufliercd  to  preach  till  he  profess  his  willingness  to  lake  upon 
him  a  living  with  cure  of  souls  within  that  corporation  :  and  that 
ht  actually  take  such  benefice  of  cure  as  soon  as  it  shall  be 
&ir(y  procured  for  him."  • 

'  Ihd.  Follef's  Church  Hitlery,  Mib  anno,  i6^an<i  Ncal's  Purilaiu, 
II.  tii-1. 
'  Cardincr's  Uittorv  cf  EngtitHif,  vol.  vn.  pp.  tjo,  131. 
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In  Laud's  Diocese  of  London  the  order  was  stringently 
applied,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  favourable  to  M 
a  class  of  men  who  were  careless  about  forms  and  cere- 
monies, who  owed  their  appointment  for  religious  work  to  the 
laity  and  who  could  be  dtsmis.%(l  by  them  without  episcopal 
sanction,  and  especially  towards  one,  like  Dr.  Alexander 
Leighton,  who  was  "  blowing  the  bellows  of  sedition."  Row's 
statement  (referring  to  the  periixl  firior  to  I-cighlon's  arrest 
in  1630)  that  he  had  been  silenced^  by  the  trishops,  suggest* 
that  he  had  been  interfered  with  in  the  pursuit  of  his  work  as 
a  lecturer.  Leighton  retired  to  Holland  to  escape  further 
disturbance  which  might  pre\-ent  the  publication  of  his  book, 
but  its  ultimate  appearance  aroused  a  storm  and  brought 
together  by  a  common  dislike  of  subversive  doctrines,  and  a 
common  resolution  to  punish  their  dissemination,  two  men 
who  as  yet  had  formed  no  special  tie  of  friendship  with  each 
Other— Laud  and  Wcntworth.' 

How  this  united  opposition  was  aroused,  with  the  terrible 
punishment  that  followed,  can  only  be  understood  by  a  study 
of  twt)  forces  that  had  long  been  at  work,  and  at  last  came 
into  violent  antagonism  with  each  other — an  antagonism 
that  is  nowhere  better  seen  than  in  the  fate  of  Alexander 
Leighton,  the  author  of  Zion's  Plea. 


*  HitUrie  «f  fht  Kirk  of  S<oHand,  p.  301. 

*  Gardiner,  vil.  p.  143  :  Epitome. 


CHAPTER    III 


PURITANISM   AND  LAUD 
"The  greatest  libetry  of  our  kingdom  is  retision."— Pvu. 

WHILK  thcdivbion  of  Church  pnrties  was  as  old  as  the 
Refonnation  itself,  the  outstitiiding  fact  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  far  as  tJie  internal  constitution  of  the  Church 
was  concerned  in  n;)ation  to  the  clergy  and  the  people  alike, 
was  their  distribution  into  two  great  parties — the  Prclatical 
or  Hierarchical  party  and  the  Puritan  or  Nonconformist  party, 
who  though  within  the  Church  of  England  were  not  at  case 
in  it,  and  were  eager  for  further  reforms  than  the  Reformation 
and  subsequent  events  had  given  them.  At  the  time  ofKing 
James'  accession  (1603)  the  "millenary  petition"  makes  it 
clear  that  dcareely  any  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the 
essential  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  only  with  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies  as  either  positively  sinful  or  inexpe^licnt  and 
mischievous  But  this  dissatisfaction  did  not  terminate  with 
points  of  Church  government  and  ritual :  by  1619  it  had 
derdoped  into  a  doctrinal  antagonism.  The  most  resolute 
Bpbolders  of  Episcopacy  and  the  established  ritual  had  not, 
generally  ^>eaking,  exhibited  any  hostility  to  the  Calvinistic 
dtctrims  of  their  opponents:  at  the  utmost,  they  rather 
abstamed  from  pressing,  as  their  opponents  hotly  did,  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  Calvinism.  Yet  after  the  Synod 
of  Dort  (1619)  the  tendency  to  a  doctrinal  divergence 
between  the  two  parties  became  most  evident  It  was  then 
perceived  that  there  was  an  organic  connexion  between  the 
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Calvinistic  theology  and  the  Calvtiitsttc  polity  and  ritual,  so 
that  the  one  implied  the  other  :  while  it  was  also  perceived 
that  Calvinistic  doctrine  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Puritan 
section,  and  that  a  good  many  of  the  hierarchical  party 
tended  towards  a  Romish  or  Arminian  interpretation  of  the 
Articles.  The "  Arminians  "  and  "  popishty  inclined  Doctors " 
were  the  most  zealous  and  thoroughgoing  supporters  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  State  and  of  hierarchical  forms  in  the 
Church,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected.  King  James'  theological 
prejudices  were  easily  overcome  by  his  partiality  towards  his 
divine  right  theory  of  Kingship,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  Arminian  divines  were  admitted  to  intimacy  with 
the  King  and  were  favoured  with  preferments.  The  pulpits 
soon  became  the  organs  of  the  popular  feeling,  and  the  steady 
Calvinistic  fire  from  one  set  was  returned  by  Arminian  sharp- 
shooting  from  another.  Abundant  dissertations  were  heard 
on  the  "  Five  points  " — Election,  Redemption,  Original  Sin, 
Irresistible  Grace,  and  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints — and 
tliis  was  answered  by  abundant  condemnation  on  the  evils  of 
nonconformity.  The  King  resolved  on  a  characteristic 
measure — to  "  command  silence  on  both  sides  or  such  a 
moderation  as  was  next  to  silence."  He  was  helped  by 
Buckingham  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  :  but  the  "  Directions  to  Preachers  "  ( 1622)  forwarded 
to  all  the  bishops,  with  instructions  that  every  clergyman  or 
preacher  in  their  dioceses  should  receive  a  copy  and  be 
obliged  to  obey  its  injunctions,  failed  to  lessen  the  storm. 
The  peace  of  the  Church  was  not  to  be  preserved  by 
abridging  the  liberty  of  preaching,  which  was  in  those  da>'s 
the  right  of  free  thought  and  a  free  press  in  one.  The 
Puritans  and  Calvinixts  protested  most  loudly,  and  towards 
the  end  of  James'  reign  (1622-5)  ^  "'■''^'  distinction  of  names 
arose,  superseding  to  some  extent  the  traditional  distinctions 
into  Prelatists  and  Puritarw.  Those  of  the  prclatic  or 
hierarchical  party,  who  were  most  easy  under  the  recent 
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polic>'  of  the  Court  towards  the  Catholics,  were  denounced  u 
Arminians  and  semi-Papists ;  and  the  new  name  of  "  Doctrinal 
Puritans  "  was  invented  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  those  who 
held  high  Calvinistic  views  and  shared  in  the  popular  alarm 
at  the  concessions  to  Rome  and  continental  Popery.'  Bishop 
Williams  was  during  this  period  the  working  partner  of 
Buckingham,  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  in  State  politics 
his  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  the  prerogative,  if  pos- 
sible, into  greater  harmony  with  popular  feeling,  while  in 
Church  politics  he  was  disposed  towards  an  inclusive  rather 
than  a  coercive  system.  In  modem  language,  his  policy  was 
that  of  the  Broad  Church.  But  at  this  point  there  appeared 
prominently  on  the  scene  a  man  who  was  to  supersede 
Williams  in  the  government  of  the  Church  and  whose  life  was 
to  be  identified  in  a  very  memorable  manner  for  the  next 
twenty  years  with  the  history  of  England.  This  was  William 
Laud,  who  did  most  to  kindle  the  blaze,  and  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Anglican  anti-Calvinism  was  incarnate 
"  Churchmen  in  all  ages."  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  are  divided  into 
thoie  on  the  one  hand  who  think  most  of  institutions,  and 
those  on  the  other  who  think  most  of  the  truths  on  which  the 
institutions  rest"'  Laud  belongs  markedly  to  the  first  of 
these  types,  and  his  policy  was  the  worst  possible  to  rule  the 
stonn  or  guide  the  whirlwind. 

William  Laud  was  bom  at  Reading  in  1573.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  well-to-do  clothier,  and  passed  from  Reading  free 
Kbool  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  four  years 
bter  he  became  a  fellow.  He  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1598  : 
"at  which  time,"  says  Wood,"  he  was  esteemed  by  those  that 
knew  him  a  very  forward,  confident,  and  zealous  person."  He 
was  of  very  small  stature,  and  was  known  to  the  wits  of  the 
Unhrersity  as  "  parva  Laus  "  or  "  little  Laud."  He  became 
deacon  in  1600,  priest  in  1601,  held  a  divinity  lectureship  in 

'  Masson's  Milton,  vol.  i.  pu  312. 
■  Ottvtr  CivmiMll.  p.  3», 
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i6o3,  and  in  1604  was  one  of  the  proctors  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  the  same  year  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  being  by  1607  B.D.,  he  became  vicar 
of  Stanford,  in  Northamptonshire ;  in  1608  he  had  the 
advowson  of  North  Kilworth,  in  Leicestershire,  given  him ; 
being  in  the  same  year  made  D.D,,  he  became  chaplain  to 
Neile,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  to  be  near  him  he  exchanged 
the  advowson  of  North  Kilworth  for  that  of  West  Tilbury  in 
Essex  ;  in  i6ro,  on  being  presented  by  Ncile  to  the  rectory  of 
Cuckstone  in  Kent,  he  resigned  his  fellowship.  His  connexion 
with  Oxford  was  renewed  in  1611  by  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  St  John's,  and  in  that  office  he  remained  for 
ten  years,  becoming  successively  Chaplain  to  the  King, 
Frebendar>-  of  Bugden  in  Lincoln,  Archdeacon  of  Hunting- 
don) Dean  of  Gloucester,  Rector  of  Ibstock  in  Leicestershire 
and  Prebendary  of  Westminster.  "  In  some  sort,"  says  Fuller, 
"he  had  thus  served  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Church  from  a 
common  soldier  upwards,"  and  had  "acquired  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  all  such  persons  as 
were  at  last  to  be  subject  to  his  authority."  And  yet  he 
"bare  no  great  stream,"  but  flowed  on  in  a  kind  of  sombre 
privacy,  "taking  more  notice  of  the  world  than  the  world  did 
of  him."  His  friends  do  not  seem  to  have  liked  him,  nor  to  have 
been  able  to  make  out  what  ho  was  aiming  at.  "  His  life  at 
Oxford," says  Archbishop  Abbot,  "  was  to  pick  quarrels  with 
the  lectures  of  the  public  readers,  and  to  advertise  tliem  to 
the  then  Bishop  of  Durham  (Neile)  that  he  might  fill  the  ears 
of  King  James  with  discontents  against  the  honest  men  that 
took  pains  in  their  places,  and  settled  the  truth,  which  he 
called  Puritanism,  on  their  authors.  He  made  it  his  work 
lo  stt  what  books  were  in  the  press  and  to  look  over  Epistles 
Dedicatory,  and  Prefaces  to  the  Reader,  to  see  what  faults 
might  be  found."  It  was  tliought  dangerous  in  Oxford  to  be 
much  in  his  company  and  his  habil  of  ferreting  out  the  faults 
of  his  fellow-clergymen  and  reporting  or  registering  them — 
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an  act  incompatible  with  a  generous  nature — led  to  un- 
popularity. From  his  earliest  days  of  connexion  with  the 
Church  he  resolved  on  a  patient  countc  from  which  he  never 
deviated.  "  Of  all  diseases,"  he  says,  "  I  have  ever  hated  a 
palsy  En  religion,  well  knowing  that  too  often  a  dead-palsy 
ends  that  disease  in  the  fearful  forgetfulness  of  God  and  His 
judgments.  Ever  since  I  came  in  place  1  laboured  nothing 
more  than  that  the  external  public  worship  of  God,  too  much 
slighted  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  prcservwl,  atxl 
that  with  as  much  decency  and  uniformity  as  might  be ; 
being  still  of  opinion  that  Hfiity  cannot  long  continu€  in  Iht 
Chttrck  whtrt  uHt/ormity  is  shut  out  at  tlu  ckurch  door.  And  I 
evidently  saw  tliai  the  public  neglect  of  God's  service  in  the 
outward  face  of  it.  and  the  nasty  lying  of  many  places 
dedicated  to  that  service,  had  almost  cast  a  damp  upon  the 
true  and  inward  worship  of  God  ;  which,  while  we  live  in  the 
body,  needs  external  helps,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep  it 
in  any  vigour.*"  Laud  thus  was  resolved  on  a  ceremonial 
worship  and  punctual  conformity  to  be  observed  through- 
out the  Church  and  to  be  enforced  by  law  and  canon.  So 
far  be  was  anti-Puritan,  but  his  anti- Puritanism  was  more 
than  3  passion  for  uniformity  and  ceremoniaL  He  believed, 
as  he  himself  avers,  in  the  "  divine  apostolical  right  of 
Episcopacy."  "  There  can  be  no  Church  without  diocesan 
bishop*,"  he  said  in  1603,  and  in  1O14, "  The  Presbyterians  are 
as  bad  as  the  Papists."  In  the  inexorable  logic  with  which  he 
pressed  this  position,  he  was  singular  even  among  his  own 
prclatic  contemporaries,  and  he  also  went  farther  than  most 
of  them  in  the  notion  of  the  superior  value  of  public  worship 
over  preaching  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  Church.  In  all 
this  he  was  a  persistent  anti-Puritan,  and  it  was  he  who 
invented  and  put  in  circulation  the  term  "  Doctrinal  Puritans  " 
as  a  synonym  for  those  in  theChurch  of  England  who  adhered 
to  Calvin  ductrinally,  even  though  they  had  no  zeal  fur  the 
Genevan  discipline. 
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Till  162 1  this  restless,  intense  man  was  known  (Hily 
within  a  limited  circle ;  he  was  President  of  St  John's 
College,  Oxford  ;  Chaplain  to  the  King,  and  Dean  of  Glouces- 
ter, ax  well  as  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  but  he  was  still 
"  little  Laud,"  the  smallest  in  stature  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  ; 
he  was  noted  for  his  red  face,  cheery,  quick  expression, 
piercing  eye,  irascible  speech,  plain  garb  and  short  hair. 
Williams  and  Buckingham  liked  him,  but  the  King  and 
Archbishop  did  not. 

"The  plain  truth  is,"  said  King  James,  "  I  keep  Laud  back 
from  all  place  and  authority,  because  I  find  he  hath  a  restless 
spirit,  and  cannot  see  when  mattera  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss 
and  change  and  to  bring  things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation 
floating  in  his  own  brain."  The  King  told  Williams  that 
Laud  had  been  privately  pressing  on  him  the  project  of 
bringing  the  Scots  to  "  a  nearer  conjunction  with  the  liturgy 
and  canons  "  of  the  English  Church.  He  rebuffed  Laud,  but 
"  for  all  this  he  feared  not  mine  anger,  but  assaulted  me  again 
with  another  ill-fangled  platform  to  make  that  stubborn  Kiri 
stoop  more  to  the  English  pattern.  Mc  knows  not  thi 
stomach  of  that  people !  "  Williams  still  pressed  Laud'9 
promotion.  "  Then  take  him  to  you,"  said  the  King,  "  but  on 
my  soul  you  will  repent  it."  And  on  November  18,  162 
Laud  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I  Laud  beca: 
a  power  in  the  land,  and  Buckingham  confided  to  Ijtud  the 
ecclesiastical  department  of  affairs  under  his  government. 
From  the  first  Laud's  theory  of  Anglican  orthodoxy  and 
order  was  adopted  as  the  royal  rule  in  Church  matters,  and' 
the  schedule  which  Laud  presented  to  Buckingham  nine  days 
after  the  death  of  James  showed  that  his  object  was  to  dri 
the  question  of  Arminianism  to  an  issue.  The  schcdul 
contained  tlie  names  of  many  churchmen  marked  with  t 
letters  O  and  P — divided  in  other  words  into  two  classes, 
that  the  King  might  know  which  to  promote  and  which  to 
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ttep  back.  Laud  gave  his  seal  to  such  doctrines  as  "if 
princes  command  any  thing  which  subjects  may  not  perfonn 
because  it  is  against  the  law  of  God,  yet  subjects  are  bound  to 
undergo  the  punishment  without  citlicr  resisting  or  railing," 
and  "the  King  is  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm 
concerning  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  but  his 
royal  Drill  and  command  doth  oblige  the  subjects'  conscience 
upon  pain  of  eternal  damnation  " — moreover  "  the  authority 
of  Parliament  is  not  necessary  for  the  raising  of  aids  an<) 
subsidies,"  and  "  the  slow  proceedings  of  such  great  assemblies 
arc  not  fitted  for  the  supply  of  the  State's  urgent  necessities." 
Laud  had  a  rapid  series  of  preferments.  In  June,  1626,  he 
was  transferred  from  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's  to  that  of 
Bath  and  WelU  ;  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  succeeded 
Andrews  as  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  notice  that  in  the  event  of  Abbot's  death  he  should  be 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  April,  1627,  he  and  Neile 
were  sworn  members  of  the  Privy  Council — the  last  prefer- 
ment brir^ng  bim  into  closer  contact  with  civil  affairs.  In 
1638,  be  was  appointed  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  assassina- 
tioa  of  Buckingham  gave  Laud  a  deeper  grip  upon  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

Charles  announced  that  there  was  to  be  no  supreme 
minister,  but  that  he  himself  would  govern  and  allot  each  his 
part.  Laud  apparently  accepted  the  conditions  but  held 
Ovaries  in  his  grasp  while  he  professed  to  serve  him,  and  as 
the  ecclesiastical  department  received  the  first  shock  from  the 
collision  with  the  Parliament,  fortune  seemed  to  drive  Laud 
farther  to  the  front  The  "  Declaration  "  was  ordered  by  the 
King  to  be  prefixed  to  a  reprint  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  it 
is  still  printed  to  the  Articles  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
but  without  date  or  indication  of  the  circumstances  amid 
which  it  originated.  But  l/uti  it  was  received  with  different 
feelings  and  was  regarded  as  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
preaching  ;  it  was  perceived  that  only  the  Calvinists  would  be 
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restrained,  and  the  delegation  oftbe  sole  right  of  ecclesia^ical 
legislation  to  the  crown  and  clei^  was  what  the  Parliament 
of  the  day  would  not  endure,  and  herein  was  the  sting,  that 
the  Parliament  about  to  assemble  must  not  interfere  with 
religion. 

When  Parh'ament  assembled  (January  20i  1628-9)  *e 
*•  Declaration  "  was  taken  as  the  chief  grievance  of  all  that 
occurred  in  the  recess.  The  King  was  unflinching,  and  on 
March  10  Parliament  was  dismissL-d,  but  left  as  a  legacy  to 
the  English  people  these  three  resolutions  passed  on  the  2nd 
in  uproar  and  with  closed  doors : — 

t.  Whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  of  religion  or  by  Givour 
or  countenance  seem  to  extend  Popery  or  Aiminianism  or  other 
opinion  disagreeing  from  the  true  and  orthodox  Church,  sh.ill  be 
rcpuicd  a  capital  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth. 

a.  Whosoever  shall  counsel  or  advise  ihc  taking  or  levying  of  the 
subsidies  of  (oiinogc  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  Parliament, 
or  shall  be  an  actor  or  instiuroent  therein,  shall  be  likewise  reputed 
an  innovator  in  the  government,  and  a  capital  enemy  to  the 
kingdom  and  commonwealth. 

J.  tr  any  merchant  or  pcnon  whatsoever  shall  voluntarily  yield 
to  pay  the  raid  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted 
by  Parliament,  he  shall  likewise  be  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  Uberties 
of  England  and  an  enemy  to  the  same. 

For  more  than  eleven  years  (March  1628-g  to  1640)  there 
was  no  Parliament  held,  and  Charles  with  his  ministers  were 
left  to  govern  the  country  on  the  principles  here  condemned, 
the  Church  being  subject  to  the  Laudian  rule,  pure  and  simple. 
The  sole  deliberative  and  legislative  body  was  the  King's 
Privy  Council  or  ministry,  consisting  of  about  five  and  thirty 
member-i,  and  in  them  was  vested  the  supreme  government  of 
England.  I^ud  and  Neile  were  among  the  working  clitefsof 
the  ministry,  and  in  all  civil  business  the  ecclesiastical  were 
as  active  as  the  lay  lords.  There  wss  no  meeting  of  convoca- 
tion any  more  than  of  the  ecclesiastical  parliament,  but 
instead  "  Iniilructions  to  the  two  Archbishops  concerning 
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certain  orders  to  be  observed  and  put  in  execution  by  the 
scxTfal  bishops."  The  enactments  were  all  Laudtan  and 
rested  for  their  authority  on  the  King's  prerogative. 

(l)  "  The  beauty  of  holiness  "  was  to  Laud's  mind  chiefly 
centred  in  »  uniformity  of  the  sensuous  and  ceremonious  aids 
to  worship,  and  it  was  his  effort  to  increase  and  perfect  tticm. 
Laud  wa.s  for  the  strict  observance  of  all  that  was  enjoined 
by  the  letter  of  the  canons,  and  for  "a  restauration  '  of  such 
"ancient  a|^roved  ceremonies"  as  had  fallen  into  disuse  since 
the  Reformation. 

(2]  Laud  was  as  the  legislative  chief  of  the  Church,  the 
dispenser  of  the  royal  patronage,  and  thereby  he  gave  am 
impulse  within  the  Church  in  the  Laudtan  direction  by 
increasing  the  Laudtan  clement. 

(3)  He  made  his  own  diocese  a  model  of  his  ccclesiastica] 
order ;  restored  the  rite  of  consecration  as  it  had  not  been 
used  since  Reformation  times,  and  introduced  elaborate 
variations  of  ceremony  in  worship.  He  instituted  a  severe 
super\*ision  of  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  in  his  dioce»e, 
with  swift  procedure  in  cases  of  offence.  Many  things  that 
Laud  was  unable  to  do  as  bishop  he  was  able  to  do  as  the 
bead  of  the  existing  judicial  and  executive  sy-item — an 
ofBce  which  entitled  him  to  go  beyond  his  own  diocese  and 
practically  take  cognizance  of  all  the  dioceses  in  England. 

(4}  The  Privy  Council  was  the  fountain  both  of  law  and 
judgment,  and  as  such,  superseded  all  other  courts  of  law. 
The  Star-chamber,  which  was  but  another  edition  of  the  Privy 
Council  (the  same  persons  sitting  in  different  rooms  or"  divers 
kvds  being  Privy  Councillors,  tt^ethcr  with  two  judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  "  without  jury)  enforced  the  execu- 
tion of  its  own  decrees.  **  Whatever,  in  fact,  the  council  chose 
to  construe  as  coming  under  the  bead  of  sedition  or  contempt 
of  authority,  was  taken,  with  other  causes,  under  its  own 
ioimediate  jurisdiction — the  Council-table  conducting  the 
preliminary    inquiries,  and  calling  the  delinquents  before 
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them,  and  the  SUr^chamber  receiving  the  delinquents  to  ' 
formally  trie<l  and  punished  with  fine,  imprisonment,  or  worse 
penalties." '    The  bishops  were  even  kept  under  Laud's  hand 
by  tin's  meanj. 

(5)  Besides  the  Council-table  and  the  Star-chamber,  La.ud 
and  his  colleagues  had  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  the  working  members  of  which  were  the 
bishops,  and  three  might  be  a  quorum.  It  wielded  the  same 
authority  in  purely  ecclesiastical  cases  as  the  Star-chamber 
had  in  civil  or  in  ecclesiastical  ones  bordering  on  civil,  tt 
converted  itselfintoa  court  of  revenue  by  punishing  witli  huge 
pecuniary  fines,  and  was  empowered  "  to  visit,  reform,  redress 
order,  cum.'ct,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses, 
offences,  contempts,  and  enormities  whatsoever,  which  by  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  whatsoever  might  be  lawfully  ordered 
or  corrected." 

(6)  Laud  again  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford  remodelled  the 
statutes,  the  execution  of  which  has  associated  his  name  with 
the  history  of  tlie  University  as  its  second  founder,  and  his 
oRicc  enabled  him  to  keep  a  watch  over  opinion  at  that  great 
training- place  of  churchmen. 

By  all  these  means.  Laud  emerged  as  the  dominant  spirit 
In  the  English  Church  and  one  of  the  masterful  spirits  in  tlie 
English  State,  and  how  grievous  was  the  schism  that  he 
brought  about  between  his  Church  and  Puritanism,  history 
abundantly  testifies.  The  religious  consciousness  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  revolts  against  a  tyranny,  and  at  no  time  was 
the  revolt  more  justified  than  now.  The  "  little,  low,  red-faced 
man,"  bustling  with  his  definite  views  and  indefatigable 
official  activity,  rose  above  men  who  were  in  every  way  his 
superiors,  to  the  very  lop  of  power,  and  in  1633  emerges  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

'  M&iioD't  Li^  of  fakn  MilloH,  vol.  !■  p.  3iy 
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"Odc  ibing  i»  needed:   il  is   pereoiuil  conviction   of   the  troth." 
—Bishop  or  Ripon. 

**  Prosperity  U  i)i«  blcMinji  of  the  Old  Te9tam«nl  ind  adversity  the 
btaang  of  the  New."— toso  Bacon. 

TWO  early  copies  of  Leigliton's  book  were  sent  over  to 
England  to  be  laid  before  the  two  Houiics  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  dissolution  came  before  tliey  reached  those  for 
whom  the>'  were  intended.  Yet  Leighton  himself  was  passing 
through  vicissitudes.  He  was  in  Holland,  which  was  drawn 
vvry  closely  to  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century :  he  had 
already  been  Rrcatly  influenced  by  that  Dutch  Calvinism  of 
the  period  which  left  its  mark  upon  Scotland  more  profoundly 
than  Uic  Genevan  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  book 
reflected  the  spirit  of  the  environment  amid  which  it  was 
prepared. 

In  March,  1629,  he  was  elected  and  ordained  as  a  preacher 
in  the  English  Church  at  Utr(»:ht,  but  in  less  than  three 
months  he  had  come  to  an  open  opposition  with  his  con< 
gregation.  He  dissented  from  some  of  the  orders  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  ministers  in  the  province,  and  he  refused 
to  preach  on  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday  and  the  other  days 
of  the  Christian  year  which  the  English  Puritans  of  the 
NetherJnnds  were  accustomed  to  observe.  Though  his  con- 
gn^ation  dismissed  him,  he  is  said  to  have  persisted  in  occu- 
pying the  putpit  till  the  magistrates  intervened  and  ordered 
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him  to  forbear  preaching.  His  wife  seems  from  the  following 
letter  (which  was  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office  and  wa» 
probably  seized  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  in  England)  to  have 
been  at  first  unfavourable  to  Leighton  accepting  the  office  at 
Utrecht,  and  was  probably  aware  of  the  difficulties  ahead, 
which  would  not  suit  one  of  her  husband's  temperament, 
Leighton's  letter  manifests  warm  family  affection,  and  sheds 
a  tight  around  his  character  which  does  not  appear  in  his 
public  life. 

Lrttek  or  Dr.  Alrxander  Leioiiton  to  his  Wife. 

Dear  Love,— Having  yet  once  more  occasion  by  a  fit  bearer  to 
salute  you,  know  that  the  14th  of  March  of  otir  st^Ie  I  was  gelling 
things  in  order  for  tnj-  return.  lam  to  be  ordained  in  ihc  place  on 
the  32nd  of  the  said  month,  whereon  also  we  have  the  Sacra- 
ment. The  S4th  (being  the  Tuesday  following)  I  intend  to  set 
fonh  for  England,  if  wind  and  paKsage  permit ;  for  the  which  I 
know  you  pray  earnestly.  I  was  glad  cu  hear  by  the  letter  that  God 
hath  wrought  your  heart  to  my  enteruining  of  the  call,  which  was 
so  freely  and  publicly  put  upon  mc  that  I  could  not  avoid  it.  As 
for  the  means,  we  must  wait  upon  God,  of  wliose  bounty  and  good< 
ness  we  have  had  many  ei^presxiom ;  bleued  be  His  namel 
hope  the  Parliament  hath  the  thing  (the  book  ?)  ere  this.  [There  is 
then  arcfc^^nce  tosomeoncwhohad  promised  to  get  "a  protection" 
for  him  against  his  "overcoming."]  Howsomcver,  I  mean  to  come 
over  upon  Jehovah's  protection,  under  whose  wings  if  we  walk,  ■ 
nothing  can  hurt  us.  If  I  come  not  with  alt  expedition,  know  no- 
thing bindcreth  but  want  of  passage.  So,  with  my  dearest  love  to  your 
sweet  self,  our  diildren,  sijter  and  all  our  friends  remembered,  I 

commend  you  all  to  God. 

Your  e*«r, 

AL.   LEIGHTON. 
Utrecht,  MareA  14, 1619. 
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The  breach  between  Alexander  Leighton  and  his  congre- 
gation took  place  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  this 
letter,  and  a  few  weeks  later,  finding  that  there  was  no  place 
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If  him  in  Holland,  he  returned  to  England.  His  book.  Ah 
\fftai  to  Parliamtnt  er  Zwtis  PUa  against  Prtlacy,  was 
'published  in  162S  in  Holland,  and  was  circulated  privately  in 
England.  Parliament  no  longer  existed  in  t629  to  protect 
him,  and  in  February,  1630,  a  copy  reached  Laud's  hand*. 
Row  tells  us  "  there  was  great  search  made  in  England  who 
should  be  the  author  of  it,"  '  and  Laud  at  last  found  that  it 
iras  the  man,  who  had  already  been  silenced,  and  he  was  on 
his  track.  On  February  17,  1630,  Leighton  was  seized  while 
in  the  act  of  leaving  Blackfriars'  Church,  London  (which  was 
terved  by  Dr.  William  Gouge,*  one  of  the  leading  Puritan 


<  Hiiiorie  of  Iht  Kirk  0/  Seotland,^  351. 

>  A  brK/noticcof  Dr.  William  Gouge(i57S-i6S3)auy  )i«re  be  given. 

the  Ldghians  evidently  attended  hii  church   and  Etobert  Leighton 

his  early  years  and  in  hts  later  visits  to  London  mun  frequently  have 

heard  him  preach.    "  NaDa  dies  sine  linea"  was  Gouge's  motto,  and  his 

life  was  an  indunrious  one.     During  bis  nine  years  of  residence  at  Cam- 

bndge  he  was  never  absent  from  morning  prayers  in  King's  College 

Cba|ict,  ahbough  the  hour  was  half  past  five,  and  he  always  read  his 

■aied  portion  of  five  chapters  before  leaving  his  room.     His  preaching 

■u  a  force  in  London  during  ihe  fony-five  years  he  was  Uecior  at 

Blackfriars-      He  declined  all  picfennent  that  would  take  him  away 

from  his  attached  people,  saying  "  The  height  of  my  ambition  is  to  go 

fram  BlacUriars  to  heaven."  Il  was  a  wondcifully  domestic  and  pastoral 

1A  which  ibe  good  man  lived  under  the  very  shadow  of  St.  Paul's. 

Vtn  his  Sunday  labours  were  over  many  would  come  to  his  house, 

**here  he  repealed  bis  sertnons  after  so  familiar  a  manner  thatmany 

hste  profcsi«d  that  they  were  much  more  benefited  by  ihem  in  his  rcpeii- 

Ma  than  they  were  in  the  Arst  hearing  of  thein.     For  he  did  not  use  to 

ivd  won)  by  <rord  out  of  notes  what  he  had  preached,  but  by  questions 

■d  answers  would  draw  from  those  of  his  own  household  such  points 

u  >tre  delivered.     His  exercise  being  ended,  bis  constant  course  was  to 

nwt  >uch  of  his  parish  as  were  sick,  or  by  pain  and  weakness  were  dis- 

ihM  front  going  to  the  public  ordinances." 

His  WtJmttday  exposition  of  Scripture  attracted  great  crowds,  and 

&00)  ibe  country  felt  that  they  had  not  coroplcied  the  tour  of 

mtil  they  had  been  to  "Ihe  lecture  in  the  Blackfriars."    For 

\UH  thirty  years  of  his  life  the  subject  of  these  lectures  was  the 

Ifinle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  neither  the  interest  of  ihc  preacher  nor  the 

fcrartrs  flagged,  we  are  told.      Verily  he  was  wunhy  of  the  epithet 

^eqaeatly  given  m  the  period — "  A  painful  preacber  of  the  word." 

a.L.  % 
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ininisters),  and  lodged  according  to  his  own  vrords  "  in  a 
nasty  dog-hole,  full  of  rats  and  mice."  He  was  submitted  to 
a  terrible  ordeal :  his  own  and  the  family  letters  were  used 
as  evidence  that  the  book  was  his,  and  Laud's  vcngcanoc 
followed  upon  this  pronounced  advocate  of  Puritanism.  ■ 

All  that  Laud  hated  was  represented  in  Alexander 
Leighton,  and  he  determined  to  matte  an  example  of  him.  He 
was  a  "doctrinal  Puritan  "  of  the  worst  type  :  he  had  been 
one  of  the  irregular  lecturers :  he  was  an  opponent  of  th^l 
"ceremonies,"  the  decided  antagonist  of  prelacy,  and  the 
upsetter  of  the  absolute  prerogative  of  the  crown.  No  won- 
der, too,  that  Wentworth,  the  firm  holder  of  the  flood  gates 
of  authority  against  the  rising  tide  of  democratic  aspiration, 
became  Laud's  colleague  in  the  persecution  ;  for  had  he  not 
said  at  the  close  of  1629, "  To  the  joint  individual  well  being 
of  so\'crcignty  and  subjection  do  I  vow  all  my  cares  and  dili- 
gence through  the  whole  course  of  my  ministry.  I  confess  I 
am  not  ignorant  how  some  distempered  minds  have  of  late 
endeavoured  to  divide  the  consideration  of  the  two,  as  if  their 
ends  were  distinct,  not  the  same,  nay,  in  opposition  :  a  mon- 
sbous,  a  prodigious  birth  of  a  licentious  conception  :  for  so 
should  we  become  all  head  or  all  members.  But  God  be 
praised,  human  wisdom,  common  experience.  Christian 
religion,  teach  us  far  otherwise."  *  This  was  to  Laud  and 
Wentworth  the  opportunity  of  warning  Presbytcrianism  in 
the  Church  and  Parliamentarism  in  the  Slate,  and  it  was 
freely  taken  advantage  of. 

Alexander  Lcighton's  book  is  the  work  of  a  vigorous 
mind,  but  of  a  mind  with  one  fixed  idea.  It  is  characterized 
by  much  learning,  but  also  by  a  bitter  sfririt  The  prelates 
are  not  spared  and  the  two  illustrations  have  the  following 
lines  :— 

"  Prevailing  Prdats  strive  to  qoench  our  Ught, 
Except  your'  sacred  power  quash  iheir  might." 

'  Lcrd  Stft^tfd.  by  H.  D.  TraiU,  p.  49. 
*  i.e.  Parlianoit'*. 
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■  The  tottering  PreUtK,  with  iheir  itumpry  all. 
ShaD  moolder  downe,  like  Elder  from  the  waD." 

Whatever  e\'ils  existed  in  Church  and  State  arc  laid  to  the 
of  the  anti- Christian  and  Satanical  prelacy,  and  though 
'Zian't  PUa  spoke  respectfully  of  the  King,  it  did  not  at  the 
»me  time  hesitate  to  wound  his  feelings.  The  King's  mar- 
riage  V13&  not  spared  :  God  had  "  suffered  htm  to  match  with 
the  daughter  of  Heth.  though  he  missed  an  Egyptian."  The 
book  was  an  ecclesiastical  manifesto,  an  appeal  to  political 
Presbyterianism  to  take  the  sword  in  hand  and  to  Parliament 
to  take  up  the  work  which  the  King  had  left  undone,  as  well 
as  to  resist  a  dissolution.  Such  was  the  general  tendency  of 
ZioH's  PUa  or  Appeal  to  tJte  Pariiament,  but  its  more  specific 
claims  arc  apparent  in  its  thesis  and  proposed  reforms. 

I.  First  may  it  please  your  Honours  to  take  notice,  that 
the  calling  of  the  hierarchy,  their  dependent  offices  and  cere- 
monKS,  whereby  they  subsist,  are  all  unlawful  and  anti- 
Christua 

II.  The  hierarchical    government    cannot  consist  in  a 
with  soundness  of  doctrine,  sincerity  of  God's  worship, 

holiness  of  life,  the  glorious  power  of  Christ's  government, 
nor  with  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 

III.  The  present  hierarchy  are  not  ashamed,  to  bear  the 
multitude  in  hand,  that  their  calling  is  Jure  divino.  But  they 
dare  not  but  confess,  when  they  are  put  to  it.  that  their  calling 
is  a  part  of  the  King's  prerogative  So  that  they  put  upon 
God  what  he  abhorreth,  and  will  hold  of  the  King  when  they 

do  no  other. 

IV.  They  abuse  many  ways  that  power  from  the  King, 
by  changing,  adding,  and  taking  away  at  their  pleasure,  to 
the  grievous  vexation  of  the  subject,  the  dishonouring  of  his 
Majesty,  and  the  making  of  the  laws  of  none  cfTcct, 

V.  Theprivil^cs  of  the  laws  and  the  hierarchical  govern- 
ami  cannot  consist  together. 
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VL  The  loyalty  of  obedience  to  the  King's  Majesty  and 
his  laws,  cannot  possibly  stand  with  the  obedience  to  the 
hierarchy, 

VII.  All  the  unparalleled  changes,  bloody  troubles,  devasta- 
tions, desolations,  persecution  of  the  truth,  from  foreigners  or 
domestics,  since  the  year  of  our  Lord  600,  arbing  tn  this 
kingdom,  and  all  the  good  interrupted  or  hindered,  hath  had 
one  or  more  of  the  hierarchy  as  principal  causes  of  them. 

VIII.  All  the  fearful  evils  of  sin  and  judgment,  for  t 
present  reigning  among  us  and  threatened  against  us  (to  omit 
the  black  desolation  of  our  sister  churches)  we  conceive  to  be 
the  birth  of  the  womb  and  the  nurslings  of  the  breasts  of  the 
hierarchy.  ^| 

IX.  If  the  hierarchy  be  not  removed,  and  the  sceptre  of^ 
Christ's  government,  viz,  discipline,  advanced  to  its  place, 
there  can  be  no  healing  of  our  sore,  no  taking  up  of  our 
controversy  with  God ;  yea,  our  desolations,  by  His  rarest 
judgments,  are  like  to  be  the  astonishment  of  all  nations. 

X.  Lastly,  Right  Honourable,  if  you  strike  at  this  root  of  the! 
hierarchy,  removing  that  Ashtaroth  or  grand  idol,  and  erect 
the  purity  of  Christ's  ordinances,  we  are  confident  that  there 
shall  be  a  ceasing  from  exorbitant  sins,  a  removal  of  judg* 
nvent,  a  recovery  of  God's  favour,  a  repairing  of  the  breaches 
of  the  Church  and  Commonwealth,  a  redeeming  of  the 
honour  of  the  State,  a  dashing  of  Babel's  brats  against  the  ■ 
stones.  Yea,  this  shall  remove  the  wicked  from  the  throne, 
strike  terror  and  astonishment  to  the  hearts  of  all  foreign  and 
domestic  foes.  In  a  word,  God  will  go  forth  with  us,  and 
smite  our  enemies :  yea  a  (glorious  prosperity  shall  rest  upon  M 
Zion,  King.  State  and  Commonwealth.' 

After  dealing  with  these  two  principles,  at  considerable 
length  and  with  much  teaming,  the  author  suggests  means  ol 
removal— 

(i)  Information — wc  stand  all  in  need  from  the  King  to 
*.  PP'  lo-ti- 
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the  beggar  to  be  awakened,  and  made  sensible  of  this  work 
to  be  done :  we  are  deadly  secure  under  the  pressure  of  God's 
wrath :  we  are  neither  sensible  of  God's  honour  trod  under 
foot,  nor  of  Hi»  glory  departed  from  us,  nor  of  the  indignity 
and  indemnity  that  is  upon  us  and  all  that  we  put  our  hand 
to :  all  that  pass  by  spoil  us,  and  we  spoil  all  that  rely  upon 
lift.' 

(j)  The  second  mean  of  removal  of  this  great  evil,  is  for 
ministers  and  magistrates  to  set  themselves  against  this 
superstitious  worship  and  anti-Christian  government,  teaching 
and  exboftiitg  others  for  to  do  the  same.* 

(3)  The  third  mean  of  removal  of  this  evil  is  conceived 
by  some  to  be  a  Council  called  :  wherein  the  authority  of  the 
Prelac>*,  their  supcriority.thcir  offices,  and  substituted  officers, 
their  Ittui^  and  maintenance  may  be  thoroughly  examinetl, 
and  judged  accordingly.^ 

(4)  The  fourth  mean  of  removal  is  "  to  gather  yourselves 
together  in  serious  humiliation  and  reformation  before  the 
Lard,"  Zephaniah  ii.  3,  in  knitting  your  hearts  together  in 
the  barKi  of  tove,  ewry  one  lending  his  helj>ing  hand  (accord- 
ing  to  his  place)  to  the  breaking  down  of  Babel.* 

(5)  The  fifth  convenient  mean  to  take  them  off  will  be  the 
removal  of  their  surfeiting  and  soul-starving  means,  which 
maketh  them  adventure  upon  their  own  banc,  and  maketh 
them  tlie  banc  of  the  natiork' 

(6)  The  sixth  and  last  mean  of  removal  is.  the  continuance 
of  a  Parliament,  till  the  tenets  of  the  hierarchy  be  tried  by 
God  and  the  country,  that  is,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
land* 

Proceedings  were  commenced  against  Alexander  Letghton 
in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  on  June  4,  1630,  and  the 
Attorney-General  was  anxious  to  find  out  if  Leighton  stood 


'  P-193- 


'  p.  MI. 


'  p-  >U- 
•  P-)36. 


'1x333. 
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alfMie,  lavished  all  his  ptm-ers  of  perRuasimi  and  ofTcred  him 
liberty  or  for^i\'encss  ir  he  would  give  up  the  names  of  those-J 
five  hundred  who  had  signefl  the  petition.    But  Lcighton  had  ^ 
the  stuff  in  him  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  refused  to  give 
any  information  that  would  involve  his  friendi^,  and  acknow-  ■ 
Icdged  the  form  of  his  book  to  be  entirely  his  own,'    The 
following  account  of  the  trial  is  given  by  liushworth  ; — 

"Ann.  1630.  An  information  was  formerly  exhibited  in  the 
Star  Chamber  ng&inst  A /exaiitier  Leighton,&  Scotchman  and 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  for  writing  a  Hook.cntitut'd, /J  K/4>>/rn/ /(J /A< 
Parliament,  era  Plea  againU  Prelacy,  which  he  printed  during 
the  last  Parliament,  and  delivcr'd  to  divers  Persons:  and  he 
was  charg'd  in  the  Information  for  setting  forth  therein,fl 
I.  That  we  read  not  of  greater  Persecution  of  God's  People 
in  any  Christian  Nation  than  in  this  Island,  especially  since 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  2.  He  terms  the  Prelates^ 
Men  of  Blood,  and  Enemies  to  God  and  the  State  ;  that  tlie 
establishing  Bishops  by  Law  is  a  Master-sin,  and  Ministers 
should  have  no  Voices  in  council  deliberative  or  decisive. 
3.  The  Prelacy  is  Antichristian  and  Satanical ;  the  Bishof 
Ravens  and  Magpies.  4.  The  Canons  of  1603  nonsense.] 
5.  He  condemns  that  Spawn  of  the  Beast,  kneeling  at  th 
Sacrament.  6.  That  Prelates  corrupted  the  King,  and  th 
Queen  was  a  Daughter  of  Heth.  7.  He  commends  him  that 
murdcr'd  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  encourages  others  ir 
the  like  attempts.  8.  He  saith,  all  that  pass  by  us  spoil  us^l 
and  we  spoil  all  that  rely  upon  us ;  and  instances  in  tJiei 
black  pining  death  of  the  famish'd  RocktlUrs,  to  the  numbef| 
of  1 5,000  in  four  months.  9.  Saith,  The  Church  hath  her  Lav 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  no  King  may  make  Laws  in  ^^ 
House  of  God  ;  for  if  they  might,  the  Scripture  would 
imperfect.  la  He  saith  it  is  pit>',  and  will  be  an  indelible 
dishonour  to  the   States  Representative,  that  so  ingenuous 

■  Leii^hUMi's  Antwcr,  Sloane  MSS.  41. 
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land  tracuble  a  King  should  be  so  monstrously  abus'd,  to  the 
undoing  of  himself  and  his  Subjects. 

"  The  Defendant  in  his  Answer  confess'd  the  writing  of  the 
Boole,  but  with  no  such  Intention  as  is  su^ested,  his  end 
being  only  to  remonstrate  certain  Grievances  in  Church  and 
State,  that  the  Parliament  might  take  them  into  considera- 
tion and  redress  them.  The  Court  now  proceeded  to  Sentence 
and  dedar'd  That  it  appear'd  upon  proof  the  Defendant  had 
printed  ;  or  600  of  the  Books ;  that  he  had  committed  a 
most  heinous  ofTcncc  by  his  Assertions,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Peers,  especially  the  Bishops.  The  two 
Chief  Justices  dcclar'd  that  they  would  have  proceeded 
i^tnst  him  for  Treason,  if  it  had  come  before  them;  and  other 
Lords,  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  Mercy  and  Goodness  he  was 
not  question'd  as  a  Traitor. 

"Hissentcncewasitobe  committed  to  the  Fleet  during  Life, 
lin'd  10,000/.  Fcfer'd  to  the  High-Commission  to  be  degraded  ; 
that  done,  to  be  brought  to  the  I^llory  at  Wtstmivster  (the 
Court  silting)  and  there  whip'd ;  and  after  whipping,  to  be 
act  in  the  Pillory,  have  one  of  his  Ears  cut  off,  one  side  of  his 
Nose  slit,  and  be  branded  on  one  cheek  with  the  letters  S  S, 
(or  a  Sower  of  Sedition ;  and  another  day  be  brought  on  a 
Markcl-day  to  the  Pillory  in  Ckeapsidt,  there  likewise  whipt, 
and  have  his  other  Ear  cut  off,  and  the  other  side  of  his  Nose 
ilit.  November  4,  he  was  degraded,  but  the  Evening  before 
the  Sentence  was  in  part  to  have  been  executed  upon  him,  he 
escaped  out  of  the  Fleet ;  whereupon  tlie  Privy  Council  sent  a 
printed  Hue  and  Cry  after  him,  requiring  all  Justices  of  Peace, 
Mayors,  SheriAs,  &c.,  to  use  all  diligence  for  apprehending 
him,  describing  him  to  be  of  low  Stature,  fair  Complexion,  a 
yeUoH-ish  Beard,  high  Forehead,  and  between  forty  and  fifty 
Years  of  Age.  This  hue  and  cry  followed  him  into  Bedford- 
ihrt,  where  he  was  apprehended,  brought  back  again  to  the 
Fleet,  and  the  Sentence  executed.  All  which  Bishop  Laud 
then  Bishop  ui  London  noted  in  his  Diary ;  and  that  when  he  was 
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brought  to  Chtapiide  for  the  latter  part  of  his  Sentence,  hia 
SoresuponhisBack,Kar,Nose,aiid  Face  were  not  cured.  ThiaJ 
unfortunate  gentleman  was  well  known  both  for  Learning  and  | 
other  Abilities,  but  his  intemperate  Zeal  (as  his  Countf>'men  , 
then  gave  out)  prompted  him  to  that  mistake     Afterwards 
they  who  procured  his  escape  were   taken   and   proceeded 
against  in  the  Star  Chamber.     It  appeared  that  Levingston 
put  off"  his  Cloak,  Hat  and  Breeches  all  of  a  Grey  Colour,  and 
Andtrson  his  Doublet,  and  Leigkion  put  theirs  on,  and  in  that 
disguise  they  all  went  out  of  the  Fleet  unsuspected.     For 
these  offences  and  in  respect  of  their  Penitence  they  were  only 
Rned  500/  apeicc,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet  during  the 
King's  pleasure"' 

Leighton  does  not  seem  to  have  been  present  at  the 
whole  proceedings  of  his  trial,*  and  what  was  new  in  this  in- 
famous transaction  was  that  his  judges  were  parties  in  the  ■ 
case,  and  had  a  pergonal  interest  in  avenging  an  insult 
directed  against  themselves.  This  was  truest  of  the  bishops, 
but  it  was  equally  true  of  the  judges  and  temporal  lords.  As 
soon  as  the  harsh  judgment  was  pronounced,  I^ud  is  said  to 
ha^'e  taken  off"  his  cap  and  raising  his  hands  "  gave  thanks  to 
God  who  had  given  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies,"' 
"  Whether  this  last  anecdote  be  true  or  false,"  says  Dr.  Gar- 
diner, "it  illustrates  the  position  into  which  Laud  had  come 
He  looked  upon  those  who  opposed  his  opinions  as  his 
enemies,  and  upon  his  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  God."* 

There  are  several  other  details  not  stated  in  Rushworth, 
which  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  narrative. 
Before  the  sentence*  could  be  carried  out  Leighton  was  to  be 


*  Kusbwonh'!!  Hiiiorical  ColltiUmu,  voL  W.  pp.  4$,  46,  47. 

*  hpili»at  Ipublishrd  1646},  p.  70. 

'  lUd.,  p.  78,  •  Hittetyt  voL  vii.  p.  1 50, 

*Dr.  Harris  says  of  Zhift  Plea  "thai  it  wnt  wriltcii  with  spirit,  and 

mote  leiue  and  loirnint;  than  lh«  writers  of  that  stamp  usually  shewed 
in  tbotr  productions  *  :  and  nddt  "  I  cannot  far  my  lire  tec  anything  in  it 
deceiving  so  high  a  cenjure,"    Ufi  e/  Ckariti  I,  p,  115. 
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degraded  from  his  oflfke  by  the  High  Commisskm,  so  that  he 
tntght  not  apiiear  in  clerical  garb  at  the  pillory.  As  the 
High  Commission  was  not  then  sitting,  an  effort  was  made  in 
the  course  of  the  vacation  to  get  from  him  the  names  of  his 
supporters,  but  he  was  obdurately  silent  Introduced  before 
the  Commission,  he  refused  to  take  off  his  hat  to  the  court, 
and  defiantly  declared  that  it  had  no  authority  to  touch  him. 
His  clerical  dress  was  stripped  from  his  back  (Nov.  4, 
1630)  and  he  was  sent  back  to  prison  to  prepare  for  suffering.* 
The  King  was  said  to  be  meditating  the  remission  of  his  cor- 
poral punishment,  when  on  the  nighi  before  the  day  fixed  for 
his  appearance  in  the  ptllory,  Leighton  escaped  from  prison 
with  the  aid  of  two  of  his  countrymen,  named  Livingston  and 
Anderson  (Nov.  9).  Within  a  fortnight  he  was  captured  ' 
and  ail  thoughts  of  mercy  were  then  at  an  end.  Leighton 
went  bravely  to  his  suffering,  together  with  two  other  culprits 
who  had  offended  against  the  law,  and  his  wife  walked  before 
him  as  if  in  some  triumphal  procession.  "  As  Christ,"  she 
said,  "  was  crucified  between  two  tliteves,  90  is  my  husband 
led  between  two  knaves."  His  courage  did  not  fail  him. 
"  All  the  arguments  brought  against  me,"  he  said,  "  are  prison, 
fines,  brands,  knife  and  whip."  "  This  is  Christ's  yoke,"  he 
cried,  as  his  neck  was  thrust  into  the  pillory,  and  as  the  sharp 
knife  of  the  executioner  rent  away  his  ear,  he  exclaimed, 
"Blessed  be  God,  if  I  had  a  hundred,  I  would  lose  them  all 
(at  the  cause."  The  first  part  of  his  sentence  was  fully  carried 
out — that  "he  was  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster, 
tnd  there  whipped,  and  after  his  whipping  to  have  one  of  his 
ears  cut  off  and  his  no.<ic  slit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face  with 
S.S.  for  a  sower  of  sedition."     Faint  and  bleeding  he  was 

His  calling  ih«  <|ueeD  "  n  (lAughiei  of  Heth  "  meant  no  mnre  ihaji  th  t 
«  ■*  a  Papist,  and  sucb  languatie  hud  much  counten^ince  tiom  tli«  taiie 
■ad  iplrit  of  the  ngc,  a.%  Bishop  Tilloiton  sponkt  of  foreign  Popish 
piDce*  as  "  ibe  people  of  these  abominntions." 

'  Epilomt.  *  Laud'i  Diary. 
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taken  back  to  his  prison,  there  to  endure  long  years  of  misery. 
The  second  agony  at  Cheapside  was  spared  him— one  ear 
was  left  uncropped,  and  the  second  scourging  was  not 
inflicted.  So  far  the  mercy  of  Charles  extended.  At  any 
rate  Leighton  makes  rto  reference  to  it  in  his  Epitome,  and 
the  infliction  of  the  second  part  of  the  sentence  is  noticed  only 
in  the  forged  entry  tn  laud's  diary.'  Dr.  Gardiner  regards 
Lei^ton's  silence  as  oonclusive,*  and  without  it  all  will 
acknowledge  that  the  first  part  was  sufficiently  barbarous, 
and  must  have  put  the  moral  sense'  of  England  in  revolt.  In 
Scotland  Leighton  was  regarded  as  a  mart>'r  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  notwithstanding  his  extremeness,  "  u/orlhy  Mr. 
Ltigkt&H  "  was  justly  honoured  as  a  champion  of  freedom  and 
as  one  of  those  who  stemmed  the  ti<le  of  despotism. 

Bunyan  was  committed  to  Bedford  gaol  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  over  twelve  years — during  part  of  which  time  his 
imprisonment  was  little  more  than  formal,  as  his  choice  to  the 


■  Rushwortb.  ii.  $7. 

*  Vd.  ii.  PL  151  :<:f.  Grantcei'K  BUgraptticat  Hitlory^biit,^  11:  Meade 
10  Suiieviltc,  rJcc.  5  {.Court  and  Times),  il.  Si. 

*  How  liar  thix  cruelty  pcrpetrjiirtit  on  Lcighlon  may  have  infiuenced 
John  Milton  adversely  to  the  Cliurch,  it  i»  impouible  to  say  :  he  cer- 
tainly, however,  watctied  it  keenly  and  with  inner  scorn  assuredly.  His 
letter  of  December.  1631,  or  the  early  pan  of  1631-3,  ihows  thai  he  Iktd 
leluctance  to  take  orden,  And  uoifucnioiuibly  then  as  ten  years  later  his 
views  were  the  same. 

"  The  Church,  to  whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and 
friends,  /  wot  detNntd  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions,  till, 
catning  10  Mund  mnluriiy  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had 
invaded  in  the  Church— that  he  who  would  ukc  ordcrt  must  subscribe 
stave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unlcM  he  took  with  a  conscience 
that  would  retch,  he  niuM  cither  straitrhl  perjure  or  split  his  faith— I 
tbought  it  better  to  prefer  a  bUmclcss  silence  before  the  sacred  oHice 
of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing.  Kuw- 
wever  thus  Cburch-outed  by  the  pielaiei,  hence  may  appear  the  right  I 
luve  to  meddle  in  these  matters  as  befbte  (he  necessity  and  coostratnl 
appeared."  (The  Reason  of  Church  Government :  ffV^.  iii.  ■  50.)  How 
diA«r«nt  matters  cccletiasikal  would  have  been  luul  John  Milton  and 
noi  Laud  been  the  Church  adviser  of  Charles  1! 
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pastorate  at  Bedford  in  1671  shows.*  Alexander  Lcighton 
was  imprisoned  for  ten  years  in  the  Fleet,  but  an  entry  in  the 
Register  of  the  College  of  Physicians  seems  to  indicate  (Feb. 
18,  1634)  that  for  a  period  at  least  he  enjoyed  some  liberty.* 
But  c\'en  with  this  slight  consideration  of  occasional  freedom 
Lcighton's  petition  to  the  Ixing  Parliament  in  1640;  contain- 
ing a  brief  epitome  of  his  iiuffcrings  is  both  veracious  and 
reveals  the  heroic  stuff  he  was  made  of  in  endurir^  so  long. 
The  reading  of  the  petition  drew  tears  from  the  house.* 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Alexander  Leighton,  prisoner  in 
the  Fleet, 

"  Humbly  sheweth, 

"That  on  February  17.  1630,  he  was  apprehended  com* 
{ng  from  Sermon  by  a  high-commission  warrant,  and  dragged 
along  the  street  with  bttU  and  staves  to  London-house. 
That  the  jailer  of  Newgate  bdng  sent  for,  clapped  him 
in  irons,  and  carried  him  with  a  strong  power  into  a 
loathsome  and  ruinous  dog-hole,  full  of  rab  and  mice, 
that  had  no  light  but  a  Itttlc  (p-ate,  and  the  roof  being  un- 
covered, the  snow  and  rain  beat  in  upon  him,  having  no  bed- 
ding, nor  place  to  make  a  6rc,  but  the  ruins  of  an  old  smoky 
chimney.  In  this  woful  place  he  was  shut  up  for  fifteen 
wccics,  nobody  being  suffered  to  come  near  him,  till  at  length 
his  wife  only  was  admitted. 

"That  the  fourth  day  after  his  commitment  the  pursuivant, 
with  a  mighty  multitude,  came  to  his  house  to  search  for 
Jesuits'  books,  and  used  his  wife  in  such  a  barbarous  and  in- 
human manner  as  he  is  ashamed  to  express  :  that  they  rifled 
eircry  person  and  place,  holding  a  [listol  to  the  breast  of  a 
child  five  years  old,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  dis- 
cover the  books :  that  they  broke  open  chests,  presses,  boxes, 
and  carried  away  every  thing,  cii-cn  household  stuff,  apparel, 

*  fnoAfii  Bunyam,  pp.  81-84.      litwun't  Sumyan,  pp.  171-191. 

*  PrcCice  10  CaidiocT,  vol.  vii.  p.  6. 

*  Near*  Hittory  n/fhe  Pmrilant,  vol.  ii.  p.  33^. 
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arms,  and  other  things:  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  weeks  he 
was  served  with  a  subjxrna,  on  an  information  laid  apainst 
him  by  Sir  Robert  Heath,  attorney-general,  whose  dealing 
with  him  was  full  of  cruelty  and  deceit :  but  he  was  then 
sick,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  four  physicians,  thought  to  be 
poisoned,  because  all  his  hair  and  skin  came  off:  that  in  the 
height  of  this  sickness  the  cruel  sentence  was  passed  upon 
him  mentioned  in  the  year  1630,  and  executed  November  26 
roUowing,  when  he  received  thirty-siie  stripes  upon  his  naked 
back  with  a  threefold  cord,  his  hands  being  tied  to  a  stake, 
and  then  stood  almost  two  hours  in  the  pillory  in  the  frait 
and  snow,  before  he  was  branded  in  the  face,  his  nose  slit,  and 
his  car  cut  off:  that  after  this  he  was  carried  by  water  to  the 
Fleet,  and  shut  up  in  such  a  room  that  he  was  never  well,  and 
after  eight  years  was  turned  into  the  common  jail."  ' 

The  petition  was  read  to  Parliament  on  Saturday,  Nov- 
ember 7,  1640,*  and  the  following  was  the  resolution  of  the 
House  on  April  21,  1641  ; — 

"  On  Mr.  Kouie's  Report  of  Dr.  Ltighlot^s  Case,  it  was 
resolv'd  on  the  Question,  That  the  seiung  and  detaining  him 
in  Prison  by  Warrant  from  the  High  Commissioners,  and 
breaking  open  his  House,  and  taking  away  his  Papers,  by 
Edtt-arii  Wright  then  Sheriff  and  now  Lord-Mayor  of 
London,  were  both  illegal,  That  the  said  Edward  Wright 
ought  to  give  him  Reparation  for  his  Damages  thereby,  and 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canttrbury,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
ought  to  give  him  Satisfaction  for  his  Fifteen  Weeks  Im- 
prisonment in  Newgate  by  his  Warrant :  That  the  great  Fine 
of  lO.ooo/.and  the  Sentence  of  corporal  Punishment, by  whip- 
ping him,  setting  him  in  the  Pillory,  branding  him,  slitting  his 
Nose,  cutting  off  his  Ears,  with  the  Imprisonment  thereupon, 
were  illegally  impos'd  on  him,  by  the  Determination  of  the 


I 


'  /Wrf,  vol.  il  pp.  334,  335. 
*  Rnthworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  ;5a 
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Star-chamber,  for  which  his  great  Damages  he  ought  to  have 
good  Satis&ction."  ■ 

Parliament  supported  Leighton's  claim,*  and  well  might  it, 
for  no  threat  of  punishment  could  extract  from  him  the  names 
of  the  five  hundred  (including  members)  who  Kad  signed  the 
Petition  of  1628  and  were  consequently  as  guilty  of"  rebellion  " 
as  Leighton  himself  was  supposed  to  be.  Lcighton's  unflinch- 
ing loyalty  to  his  friends  was  beautiful,  and  relieves  a 
character  that  might  othcnvisc  seem  harsh ;  his  loj-alty  was 
sternly  tested,  as  refusal  implied  the  pillory,  which  he  bravely 
bced.  His  time  for  imprisonment  now  was  over,  for  in  1640 
he  was  released  by  Parliament,  had  his  fine  cancelled,  while 
£6fXX3  were  voted  to  him  in  compensation  for  his  lo<iftes  and 
hibuman  treatment  Whether  tlie  money  in  whole  or  part 
was  paid  to  him,'  we  know  not,  but  in  1642  he  was  appointed 
Keeper  of  Lambeth  House,  then  turned  into  a  State  prison, 
and  it  surely  reads  like  one  of  the  strange  ironies  of  the  world 
to  find  in  Laud's  Diary  of  Uis  Own  Lift  the  following  entry  : 

**  1642  (Dec.  23),  Thursday.  Dr.  Layton  came  with  a 
Wamnt  from  the  Mouse  of  Commons  for  the  keys  of  my 

>  Ruabworlb.  raL  iv.  pL  67. 

'"It  ipeatly aggravated  ihe  injustice  and  cmeUjr  <A  the  sentence 
paued  on  him  :  that  hn  book  waf  piinted  for  the  Ht*  ff  Ik*  parliamtnt 
only,  and  ooi  in  EngUtid,  but  in  Holland.  The  heads  wete  prcviouily 
Mivctioned  by  ibe  app'obAtion  of  In'c  hundred  pcrsoiu  under  their  hvidi, 
wbercof  wNne  were  membcn  of  padismeot.  And  when  the  parliament 
vudistotred,  heretame*!  without  bring>ing  any  cofNes  of  it  into  (heland, 
bol  made  it  bii  specin]  crtc  to  auppcttu  tfacm."  (A  letter  from  General 
Ludlow  to  Dt.  HoUingworth,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1693,  pL  13.)  NmI, 
L,  pi  188. 

■lathemaattictipts  oT  the  House  of  Lords  (Sixth  Report,  p.  158}  there 
ha"  Pctitwa  of  Doctor  Alexander  Leightoa,  Petitioner,  being  now  in 
daily  expectation  of  death  pnying  for  some  luiiable  reparation  iw  the 
MfliiiiiiKi  both  in  body  and  ettaie  which  he  has  endwed  since  1618  for 
Bsodwr  cauMthana  book  which  he  wrote  against  the  evils  of  Epis- 
eopacy.  The  greater  remaimnt;  siini;  of  his  lofferinga  Is  that  he  has 
blM  Imdtrad  by  hit  thirteen  yean'  impiiionment  in  providing  for  hia 
femfly.- 
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house  to  be  ddi^'crcd  to  him,  and  more  prisoners  to  be 
brought  thither."'  Alexander  Laghton  lived  till  1649,  but 
his  health  was  much  shattered  by  his  long  imprisonment. 
Althot^h  in  controversy  he  was  "  of  violent  and  ungovemed 
heat " — and  his  times  offer  much  by  way  of  explanation — in 
his  family  life  he  wa.s  amicable  xnd  affectionate,  and  it  is  said 
"  was  ne%-er  heard  to  speak  of  his  persecutors  but  in  terms  of 
compassion  and  fornivencss."  He  was  twice  married :  his 
first  wife's  name  is  unknown,  but  his  second  wife  was  a  dau(;h- 
ter  of  Sir  William  Musgravc,  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been 
twice  a  widow.  He  had  four  sons,  James,  Robert,  Elisha, 
and  Caleb,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Sapphira. 

We  have  now  to  do  in  the  next  chapter  with  his  celebrated 
son,  Robert  Leighton,  whose  personalit>'  and  career  arc  in 
such  strange  contrast  to  his  father'.<t. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 

I.  In  Benson's  Tracts  (No.  14)  there  is  the  following  reference  to 
Alexander  I.eigh[on  :  "  TV.  Alexander  l.eighton  was  of  low  suture, 
of  a  Eur  complexion,  and  wdl  known  for  his  learning  and  other 
tbililies.  And  he  must  have  had  an  excellent  constitution  to  have 
lived  for  so  long,  under  such  cruel  treatment.  But  his  long  and 
close  confinement  (added  to  bis  other  sharp  utterances)  had  so 
Impaired  his  health :  that,  when  he  was  released,  he  could  hardly 
walk,  see,  or  hear  "  (p.  134). 

*.  Bailtic  (writing  Nov.  18,  1640)  sajrs  with  reference  to  his 
appeal  to  Parliament :  "  Lightoun  has  been  twyce  heard  and  on 
Fryday,  is  hoped,  sail  be  absolved  "  (vol.  i,  p.  173). 

3.  In  the  History  of  i/u  EngHih  and  SevUA  Prtsbykry,  by  Isaac 
Easier  or  Basi^re  (edition  1660)— the  Scotch  Covcntnteis  are 
described  as  "  impatient  Libertines  and  haughty :  they  will  form  a 
Gospel  according  to  the  air  of  their  climate  "  (p  31) — "  the  Presby. 
tciians  laid  his  head  (Charles  I's)  upon  the  block,  and  the  Indepen- 
dents cut  it  off  "  (p.  339)!  In  the  course  of  this  violent  book  against 
the  Covenanters  and  as  violent  defence  of  Charles  1,  Dr:  Alexander 
Leighton's  Zion't  PUa  is  severely  criticised  and  referred  to  (p  76). 

'/»*«0'(»695).  p6S- 
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CHAPTER    V 

ROBERT  LEIGHTON— YOUTH  AND  STUDENT  LIFE 

"  He  at  least  believed  in  soul,  was  very  sure  of  Cod." 

"You  know  how  love  is  incompatible 
With  falsehood— pnrifies,  asiimilates 
All  other  pftssions  to  itself." 

"  What  is  there  to  frown  or  smile  at  ? 

What  is  left  for  us,  save,  in  growth 

Of  soul,  to  rise  up,  far  past  both, 

From  the  gift  looking  to  the  giver. 

And  from  the  cistern  to  the  river, 

And  from  the  finite  to  infinity, 

And  from  man's  dust  to  God's  divinity  ? 

Take  all  in  a  word :  the  truth  in  God's  breast 
Lies  trace  to  trace  upon  ours  impressed  : 
Though  He  is  so  bright  and  we  so  dim, 
We  are  made  in  His  image  to  witness  Him  : 

And  were  no  eye  in  us  to  tell, 
Instructed  by  no  inner  sense, 

The  light  of  heaven  from  the  dark  of  hell, 
That  light  would  want  its  evidence." 

Robert  Brownino. 

WE  now  pass  from  the  father  to  his  distinguished  and 
saintly  son,  Robert  L«ighton,  and  in  doing  so  the 
transition  is  felt  to  be  a  sudden  one,  for  there  is  very  little 
in  the  son  to  suggest  the  father,  and  as  far  as  charity  and 
mildness  are  concerned,  they  seem  as  opposite  poles,  or  as 
the  arctic  and  tropical  regions  to  each  other. 

Robert  Le^hton's  birthplace  is  unknown,  although  Edin- 
burgh has  not  a  little  to  be  said  in  its  favour,'  perhaps  more 
'  Robert  Pearson's  Uft,  p.  ?. 
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than  Xjtmticin.'    Hm  father's  personality  stands  out  suRicicntty 
clear  from  the  last  chapter,  but  of  his  mother  nothing  is 
krvown.     Robert  was  unquestionably  the  son  of  the  first 
wife,  whose  name  is  unknown.      One  would  eagerly  know 
something    regarding    his    mother,   but   search   is   in   vain. 
There  must  have  been  about   her  an  unusual  sweetness  of 
disposition,  amiabiUty  and  tenderness,  and  Robert  seems  to 
have  been  shaped  much  by  ber  character ;   bis  refinement, 
dcliCiicy  of  feeling,  sweetness  of  temper,  as  welt  as  his  consti- 
tution, apparently  not  very  robust,  must  have  been  inherited 
from  her  side  of  the  family,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Robert's  eager  desire  for  heaven,  his  constant  communing 
upon  it  throughout  life,  must  have  been   intensified  by  this 
love,  early  removed  from  the  visible  form  and  centred  round 
her  as  an  angel  form.     His  mother's  early  death,  with  the 
chastening  and  reflection  it  brought,  does  much  to  enlighten 
one  regarding  his  inner  life,  and  to  reveal  the  affections  it 
created    there,  while    PHnctpal   Tulloch   thought   that    his 
fiuher*!  second  marriage  evidently  explains  some  features  of 
the  son's  later  career.'     Robert  Leighton  was  bom   in   i6ll, 
and  Burnet  adds  that  the  father  "  sent  his  eldest  son  Robert 
to  be  bred  in  Scotland."*     He  entered  the  Uni^-crsity  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of  1627  under  Mr.  Robert  Rankin, 
one  of  the  regents  and  he  took  his  degree  on  July  25.  1631.* 
Principal  Sir  Alexander  Grant  says :  "  It  has  never  been  ob- 
■erved  that  whereas  a  century  later  Robertson  and  Hume 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  write  English  correctly,  and  did 

'  Tbcra  •MtDld  a  ponibilJty  af  aequrriiiB  sodnil  inroiinatiofi  on  this 
potDt  from  llic  BaplisBul  Kegittcri  of  Sl  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe  and 
St.  Aiu),  IlUckfriars,  t.on<loa,  as  Alexandei  Lcightan  aiiended  the 
nunbuy  of  Dr.  Gouge,  tbe  rector  of  ibe  peiioA  there.  The  {WKtenl 
nctor  (ibe  Kev.  P.  Clemenii •Smith)  favoured  mo  by  cxamjoing  tti« 
Registers  of  the  period,  bat  tbe  search  for  the  name  of  Leisbton  was  in 
vaia. 

*  Setuitk  DMma,  p.  117. 

■  UUmy  tf  Hit  Own  Times,  ral.  i.  p.  139. 

*  Pr^tttiUmgt,  voL  iv,  p.  460^ 
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not  always  fiiicceed,  becauiie  it  was  not  the  dialect  in  which 
they  were  accii.stomed  to  speak  and  thin)<,  I^cighton  in  the 
middle  of  the  se\"enteenth  century  wrote  in  a  lucid  style  of 
English  uiidefiled.  The  explanation  must  be  that  as  a  boy 
he  lived  in  England,  and  the  southern  dialect  was  to  him  the 
mother-tongue,  the  use  of  which  he  of  course  improved  by 
scholarship." ' 

The  College  consisted  of  the  following'members  at  the  year 
of  Robert  Lcighton's  enrolment  as  a  student : — 

Alexander  Morison,  Lord  Prestongrange,  Rector  of  the 
Uni^-ersity. 

Mr.  John  Adamson,  Principal. 

Mr.  Henry  Chartcris  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Mr.  Robert  Rankin 

Mr.  John  Brown 

Mr,  Andrew  Stevenson 

Mr.  William  King 

Mr.  Thomas  Crauford,  Professor  of  Humanity.* 

Principal  Adamson  published  in  1627  a  small  Latin  cate^ 
chism  for  the  use  of  students,  and  Lcighton  would  use  it  as 
one  of  the  University  manuals.  It  was  entitled  Sroixtioovtf 
Etoquiorvm  Dti,  sitv  Mtt/iodus  RtUgionis  Christianae  Cate- 
ehetUa.  In  usum  AaitUmiae  Jaaibi  Rtgis  et  Scbohrum  Kdiu- 
tHsiutn  comcripta.  "  Beyond  this,"  Sir  Alexander  Grant 
remarks,  "  his  Prindpalship  did  not  leave  much  trace,  except 
that  he  bequeathed  George  Buchanan's  skull  to  the  College."* 
Professor  Henry  Charteris  is  described  by  Craufurd  as  "  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  both  in  the 
tongues,  and  in  philosophy  and  divinity  ;  but  he  had  too  low 
thoughts  of  himself,  a  fault  (if  a  fault)  known  in  few  beside. 
He  was  also  of  an  holy  and  unblamed  life." '     He  wrote  tlie 


Professors  of  Philosophy. 


'  Tkt  Story  oftkt  l/nhtrtHy  oj  EMi^rgh,  vol.  ii,  p.  248. 

*  Dal»l*s  HMorf  of  the  Uimttnitj  ef  Sditburgk,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

*  Story,  voU  ii.  p.  MS- 

*  JUJ.,  pp.  241,  a<5- 
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life  of  RoUoclc,  Principal  of  the  University  from  1 586  to  1 595 
— «  book  that  may  have  influenced  Leighton,  as  we  shall  yet 
9CC  that  when  the  latter  became  Principal  he  followed 
Rollock's  example  in  restoring  the  wcck-day  lecture,  and  one 
of  Lcighton's  early  pieces  indicates  that  Rollock  was  one  of 
the  youthful  student's  heroes.  Rollock  had  a  high  ideal  of 
the  preacher's  vocation :  "  Bclic^'c  nvc.  it  is  not  a  thing  of 
small  importance  to  preach  the  Word :  it  is  rK>t  the  same 
thing  as  to  expound  the  text  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  to  set 
forth  a  harangue  bedaubed  with  the  colours  and  allurements 
of  rhetoric.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  depends  on  holiness, 
humility,  and  the  efficacious  demonstration  of  the  Spirit. 
God  knows  how  highly  I  have  ever  prized  it."  Rollock's 
sermons,  too,  were  well  known  during  Lcighton's  student 
period,  and  he  was  said  in  his  day  to  have  shone  out  "  like  a 
star  of  salvation."  Another  contemporary  of  Rollock's  '  to 
whom  Leighton  ardently  refers,  was  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  whose 
preaching  was  described  as  "  an  earthquake  to  his  hearers." 
The  camestnc«  of  the  early  Reformed  Church  pulsed  in  both, 
and  Leighton  may  have  caught  something  of  their  glow. 

it  has  been  asserted  as  more  than  probable  that  Robert 
Rankin,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  James  Fairly.  Professor 
of  Divinity  (elected  successor  to  Henry  Chartcn's  in  i6jg) 
and  both  of  them  strongly  in  favour  of  Episcopacj',  the  latter 
having  afterwards  become  Bishop  of  Argyle — had  early 
penetrated  Leighton  with  those  views  which  in  aftcr>llfe 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  him.'  But  this  at 
best  is  only  problematical,  and  there  is  no  existing  evidence 
by  which  we  can  test  its  truth.  It  is  most  likely  that  Robert 
Leighton  reached  his  later  opinions  by  his  own  growth,  and 
as  a  result  of  contact  with  another  environment  But  so 
hr  a.1  evidence  exists,  it  can  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
Brace  and  Rollock  were  the  two  master  lights  of  his  college 

'  Cf.  p.  57. 

<  Chatnbct's  Bi&grafiUtt^  Dieti^nary,  roL  v.  p.  378. 
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days,  and  Rollock  especially  was  distinguUbed  by  a  feature 
which  early  possessed  Lcighton — humility  of  character. 
AfRnities  meet  each  other  and  the  sclf-cffaccment  of  the 
principal  would  not  fail  to  iinpre'is  and  deepen  a  natural 
tendency  in  the  receptive  student  as  he  read  his  works.  The 
hbtorian  of  Kdinburgh  University  points  out  that  in  his 
numerous  works  Rollock  newr  gave  himself  the  title  of 
"  Principal,"  or  in  any  way  referred  to  his  connexion  with  the 
college,  but  always  styled  himself  "  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Church  of  Edinburgh."'  This  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able as  his  works  were  all  prepared  for  the  class-room,  and 
afterwards  published  for  the  students.  Robert  Leighton 
graduated  in  1631,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  all  his  classes.  But  his  character  was  no  less  out- 
standing than  his  scholarship,  and  part  of  Burnet's  narrative 
of  him  relates  to  thLt  period.  "  He  was  accounted  as  a  saint 
from  his  youth  up.  He  had  great  quickness  of  parts,  a  lively 
apprehension,  ivith  a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and 
expression.  He  had  the  greate:»t  command  of  the  purest 
Latin  that  ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a  master  boll) 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  in  the  whole  compass  of  theolo- 
gical learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that 
which  excelled  all  the  rest,  he  came  to  be  possessed  with  the 
highest  and  noblest  sense  of  divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in 
any  man.  He  had  no  regard  to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to 
mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a  perpetual 
fast  He  had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  or  reputation.  He 
seeitied  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and 
to  desire  that  all  other  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of 
him  as  he  himself  did.  He  bore  all  sorts  of  ill  usage  and 
reproach  like  a  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it"  * 

Burnet  giv-cs  here  additional  references  to  later  years,  but 
the  description  includes  the  tendencies  of  (he  earlier  ones. 

'  AVwy  f/  th*  Univtrnly  oj  Edinhtrgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  141- 
*  HiaUfj  of  His  Ovm  Timt,  vol.  i.  pp.  339, 140- 
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A  comparison  may  here  be  made  between  Lcighton  and 
John  Milton,  who  was  a  student  at  Cambridge  during  the 
same  period  and  graduated  in  the  subsequent  >'ear,  1632. 
Milton  was  known  as  tlic  "  Lady  of  Christ's,"  and  both  were 
noted  for  a  prevailing  tone,  a  characteristic  mood — a  deep 
and  habitual  scriousneiu.  Both  guarded  against  sensuality 
as  the  cause  of  inevitable  spiritual  incapacitation  and  both 
had  a  prevailing  ideality  of  conception  within  them,  an 
united  tendency  to  the  high  and  holy  and  conteinptati^'C: 
Both  had  the  stewardship  of  many  talents,  and  Milton  was 
possessed  by  a  "  fixed  idea  "  from  his  youth  upwards  which 
was  unquestionably  Lcighton's  underlying  resolve  as  well, 
that  to  a  life  of  truly  great  work  or  of  truly  great  endeavour 
of  any  kind,  moral  integrity  was  supremely  necessary  :— 
"  He  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well 
hereafter  in  laudable  thingsought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem." 
Eadi  afterwards  found  diflerent  paths  to  express  hU 
psrticular  ideal — Milton  striving  not  only  to  be  a  poeta  but  a 
vmtes,  and  l^eighton  to  be  not  only  a  minister  but  a  man  after 
God's  own  pattern. 

But  an  academic  episode,  besides  the  common  features  of 
character  just  indicated,  brings  them  together  at  this  period. 
Miltun  was  chastl:^  by  his  tutor  and  was  certainly  rusti- 
cated for  a  short  time  in  1626,  Lcighton  had  a  somewhat 
similar  experience  in  1628,  which  ended  in  his  temporary 
expulsion'    from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     His  piety 


'  The  roUowin^  U  tlx  Coluwss  rercrcnce  ;— 

"  In  his  bachelor  year,  attending  the  Collcfe,  he  was  induoed  la 
buipoon  the  chkf  iiu^iiiniie,  who  by  oAk«  is  Rector  or  ChanceUor  of 
ths  Untveniiy,  aad  who  had  ditofaliged  some  of  the  sludenti.  TIk 
•ttaia  made  was  a  piece  o(  fabe  win  (ben  bshkiaable  :  it  wax  a  pno  on 
the  Lord  Provotl  ot  Edinburgh'*  lumc,  Aikcnbeud  and  (he  rowiy 
pbaptu  on  bi«  face  .  .  .  For  ihit  Kobcit  Leigbtan  >«■  c*ll«d  before 
tha  faculty  of  Maiten,  and  to  iileaie  the  Provoft,  wu  tokninly  ttttmitd 
llw  University.  Sii  Jatnet  bii  ijuatdiiui,  ««s  abseni,  but  on  hit  return 
had  hiin  ftpmtd^    CaHtelwm,  p|x  ai,  22. 
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had  never  any  tinge  of  gloom  about  it,  and  the  caustic 
epigram  on  the  nose  of  the  Provost  of  Kdinburgh,  which  he 
wrote  in  1628,  is  in  no  degree  at  variance  with  the  disposition 
already  described,  while  it  exhibits  an  intellectual  vivacity 
and  an  ironical  humour  which  he  had  difficulty  in  restraining, 
even  as  a  bishop.  Ixighton  had  to  submit  to  censure  and 
expulsion  for  the  indignity'  oftcrccl  the  Provost  Sir  James 
Stewart,  his  guardian,  was  absent  at  the  time  from  Edinburgh, 
but  upon  his  return  had  Leighton  rcponed.*  The  following 
is  the  epigram  and  the  subsequent  apology,  and  they  arc  very 
clever  to  be  written  by  a  lad  of  seventeen  years. 

Upon  the  Provost  ov  Edinbugu, 
Thai  which  his  lutroe  pntends  tt  foldy  satd 
To  wit,  that  of  an  AikJe  his  Head  it  made ; 
For  if  that  it  bad  been  coinposcd  so, 
Hii.fyrie  iM»e  had  flnm'd  it  long  ^oe. 

His  Apolooie. 
Come,  Mtises  all,  help  me  to  overcome 
ThI*  thintt  which  tome  lll-mynded  Mute  has  done  ; 
Foi  sure  ihc  Furi«s  and  no  Altered  Muse, 
Has  taught  mudde  braines  »u<i)i  paironex  10  abuM. 
But  since  the  fault  comniitted  is  so  great. 
It  is  the  greater  honour  to  remitl ; 
Foi  if  great  Jove  should  punish  evuie  cryine, 
His  quiver  emptie  would  become  in  tjnne  : 
Therefore  sometymcs  he  fearfull  thunder  sends. 
Some  lyntes  shaipe  airowa  on  otTenders  spends  ; 
Some  tymes  againe,  he  swan-lyke  dutli  uppcaie. 
Or  in  a  showre  of  cryst&lc  waters  clearc  ; 
Fooles  scornea  Apollo  for  his  glisiering  beamea, 
Lykwaycs  the  Muses  (at  ihcir  sacred  streams  : 

'The  students  in  Edinbur|;h  in  those  and  previous  days  were  evidently 
in  lUtxig  opposition  to  the  Provost  and  Baillies  of  Edinburgh.  High 
School  bojn  adopted  far  more  violent  measures  than  Leighton  over  ibc 
question  of  holidays,  (or  during  the  time  of  Rollock's  Regency  (1583- 
ijS?)  we  are  told  that  by  his  personal  cbaraciec  lie  acquired  a  great 
influence  over  atl  the  students  of  the  college  and  (amed  the  wild  High 
School  boys,  who  had  "barred  out"  their  masters  and  siioi  a  bailie 
when  the  Town  Council  made  tome  demur  about  /An>  aMtumn  kelidayt, 
Stevenson's  History  oj  the  High  Sthoot  t>J  Edinburgh. 

•  P-  Si 
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ton's)  son,'  speaking  about  these  verses  which  the  boycs  had 
made,  spoke  a  thing  in  prose  concerning  his  nose,  not  out  of 
sjMte  for  wantinfj  the  play,  neither  having  taken  notice  of  his 
nose,  but  out  of  their  report,  for  I  never  saw  (him)  before  but 
onoe,  neither  thought  I  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  state.  This 
I  spoke  of  his  name,  and  presently,  upon  l/uir  requtst,  turned 
it  into  a  verse  thus  : 

"Ttut  which  his  nain«  impones  is  falMly  ssid  (his  nunc  ii  OIccd- 
head) 
Thftt  of  the  oakcD  wood  his  head  is  nud«. 
For  why,  if  it  liad  bein  compoted  so. 
His  flamiag  nose  had  lir'd  it  long  ago. 

"  The  Verses  of  Apology  not  onely  for  myselfe  but  for  the 
rest '  you  have  in  that  paper.  1  hope  the  Lord  shall  bring 
good  out  of  it  to  mc.  As  for  the  Primare  ^  and  Regents,  to 
say  the  truth,  they  thought  it  not  so  hainous  a  thing  as  I  my- 
selfe did  justly  thinke  it.  Pray  for  mc  as  ]  know  you  doe, 
that  the  Lord  may  kcepe  me  from  like  Cals  ;  if  I  have  cither 
Christianity  or  naturality,  it  will  not  suffer  mc  to  forget  you, 
but  as  I  am  able  to  remember  you  still  to  God  ;  and  to 
endeavour  that  my  wayes  greivc  not  God  and  you  my  dear 
Parentes,  the  desire  of  my  heart  is  to  be  as  litle  chargeable  as 
may  be.  Now  dcsircing  the  L,ord  to  kecpe  you,  I  rest,  ever 
endeavouring  to  be, 

"  Vour  obedient  son, 

"Robert  Leighton. 


"  I  pray  you.  Sir,  remember  my  humble  ducty  to  my  mother 
my  loving  brethren  and  sisters:  remember  my  duty  to  all 
my  freindes. 

"  EDENBR0UGH>  Mt^t,  i6s8." 

■  This  was  Robert  Hamilton,  the  youngeU  Ma  of  Tbonuu,  Bail  of 
Haddingrion,  by  his  third  wife. 

*  Evidenily  ibe  whole  of  the  daM. 

*  fiinuuc,  prinHirins,  piincipaL 
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LctghCon  also  evinced  at  this  period  »  disposition  to  satire, 
having  written  oite  or  more  pieces  of  sarcastic  verse 
against  the  Scottish  Bishops  of  his  time:'  Let  the  following 
be  taken  as  a  representative  one,  and  as  being  autobiographi> 
ca]  in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  names  of  Robert  l^ighton's 
heroes. 

It  belongs  to  his  early  j-ears  in  the  Univeraity  ;— 
UpOK  Till!  Dkcaving  Kirk. 

Ryie  Koltocke,  r>-ie,  tdate,  and  Rrucc  retunM, 
Deplore  the  mlBchcifes  of  ihis  uncouth  change  : 
In  tbe  iirime  Kirk,  which  as  a  Inrap  did  btune, 
Onr  Teacher*  halh  set  up  a  Worship  itrange ; 
Sltnibcris  spy^d  sermons  duw  piuve  Inie  indeid. 
J I  is  become  (he  tail  that  was  the  hcid. 

L. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  we  can  kiH>w  nothing 
Grom  any  records  as  to  the  sweet,  winsome  lady  who  was 
Robert  Lcighton's  mother.  If  we  can  interpret  her  through 
her  remarkable  son,  it  might  be  said  that  two  of  her 
prominent  qualities  were  intellectual  vivacity  and  genuine 
piety.  I  often  think  that  the  catechism  which  Robert 
Leighton  afteruards  composed  for  the  use  of  children  is  for 
him  an  echo  of  the  long  ago,  and  brings  back  the  memories  of 
tbe  lesKMis  learned  at  his  mother's  knee.  In  this  light,  it  is 
always  to  me  an  impressive  document,  and  a  revelation  of  the 
early  formative  influence  in  his  own  life.  Take  the  following 
M  representative  ones  :— 

"  Hott-  hath  our  Lord  Jesus  Himself  expressed  the  great 
and  necessary  duty  of  all  disciples? 

'  Then  ar«  others  included  under  tho  till*  Iintrtit  AiK/t>rthit, 
biK  tbe  tener  "L"  bc«>dcs  tbe  iniernNl  eridence  puts  the  above  one 
beyond  doubt.  Dr.  David  Liiag  lenuulcs  in  his  preraioiy  notn  :— '*  Tlie 
mom  iinipiliir  drcumstanc*  connected  with  th«e  cflTusIons  i<i  lo  find  the 
amiable  Archbiibop  Lcitfhion  ai  a  wntcr  of  uimcat  vcnes  ;  but  his 
oristDal  oppoMliofl  to  £piM:i>{>at:y  may  nftciwards  have  inciincd  him  (o 
ibai  moderation  which  diitin){uiihed  him  from  the  lesi  of  the  Scottish 
PreUtea  diinoK  the  reign  of  Chadet  the  Second.' 

■  C/.  Ljuaf  SfiHtith  Fugitivt  ^ottiy. 
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"That  they  deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross  and 
follow  Him. 

"  Rehearse  then  some  of  the  chief  points  wherein  we  are  to 
follow  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I.  To  surrender  ourselves  wholly  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  His  good  pleasure  in  all  thing<i,  even  in  the  sharpest 
alHictions  and  sufferings  ;  and  not  at  all  to  do  our  own  will 
or  design  our  own  praise  and  advantage,  but  in  all  thing:«  to 
do  His  will  and  intend  His  glory. 

"2.  To  be  spotless,  and  chaste,  and  holy,  in  our  whole  con- 
versation. 

"  Add  a  third. 

•■  J.  To  be  meek  and  lowly,  not  to  slander  or  reproach,  to 
mock  or  to  despise  any  ;  and  if  any  do  so  to  us,  to  bear  it 
patiently,  yea,  to  rejoice  En  ft. 

"  A  fourth. 

"  4.  Unfetgnediy  to  love  our  Christian  brethren,  and  to  be 
charitably  and  kindly  affected  towards  all  men,  even  to  our 
enemies,  forgiving  them,  yea,  and  praying  for  them,  and  re- 
turning them  good  for  evil :  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  and 
relieve  the  |x>or,  and  to  do  good  for  all  as  we  are 
able. 

*",...  What  is  the  final  portion  of  them  who  truly  repent 
and  believe  and  obey  the  Gospel  ? 

"The  blessed  life  of  angels  in  the  vision  of  God  for  ever."' 

The  supreme  help  in  the  reltgiotts  life  which  Leighton  com- 
mends is  prayer — "  the  eflTectual  means  of  obtaining  increase 
of  faith  and  power  to  obey,  and  genereUly  aU  graces  and  bless- 
itfgs  at  tki  hand  of  God"  and  one  may  compare  it  with  the 
similar  statement  of  Milton.  It  is  from  God  the  poet's 
thought  comes-  *'This  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utter- 
ance and  knowledge  and  sends  out  "  His  strapkim  with  tht 


LvigbtoD^t  Ifmti  (Pcarwa^  Edition),  voL  ii .  pp.  joSt  5<^ 
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hatiototd  firt  of  hti  altar  to  touch  ami  purify  tkt  life  of  whom 
HtpUases."' 

In  this  simple  catechism  of  Leifihton's,  it  is  possible  to  see 
reflected  the  early  teaching  of  his  old  home,  and  to  hear  the 
voice  of  one  who  as  a  heavenly  spirit  spoke  to  him  from  be- 
hind the  veil.  U  reveals  the  teaching  with  which  be  was  sur- 
rounded  in  childhood,  and  so  has  something  autobiot^phtcal 
about  it  The  letter  to  his  father  just  referred  to,  manifests 
fine  affection  and  respectful  c^dience,  but  the  two  following 
ones,  written  to  his  step-mother,  indicate  her  loving  concern 
for  the  young  student  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  he  regarded  her.  Here  as  elsewhere  hix  character  is 
all  a  piece,  and  as  these  letters  belong  to  his  early  Edinburgh 
days  they  are  here  published,  with  the  comment  that  their 
prescr\-ation  is  due  to  Laud's  arresting  them  along  with  his 
father's  other  papers,  as  evidence  against  the  latter. 

"Loving  Mother. 

"  I  have  much  wondered  that  this  long  time  I  have  never 
heard  from  you,  especially  so  many  occasions  intervening, 
but  yet  it  stopped  me  not  tu  write  yet  again  (as  is  my  ducty), 
and  ao  much  the  more  because  I  had  so  good  an  occasion.  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  father,  which,  although  it  was  but 
bricfc,  yet  it  perspicuously  made  manifest  unto  me  the  danger 
that  he  would  in  al  likelihood  incurr  of  the  booke  which  he 
hath  bin  printing.  God  frustrate  the  purpose  of  wicked  men. 
He  sent  some  of  the  bookcs*  hither,  which  are  like  to  bring 
those  that  mcdicd  with  them  in  some  danger,  but  I  hope  God 
ihall  appease  the  matter  and  limitc  the  (wwer  of  wicke<l  men, 
who,  if  they  could  doc  according  to  their  desire  against  God's 
children,  would  make  havock  of  them  in  a  sudden.  The 
Lord  stirr  us  up  to  whom  this  matter  belonges,  to  pray  to 
God  to  defend  and  kccpc  his  children  and  his  cause,  least  the 
wicked  getting  too  much  sway  cr>-  out  where  is  their  God 

■  Mark  Pattbon's  Life  0/ Mitton,  p.  17. 

*  Zmh'i  Plea  agmml  ih*  Pnlaat,  for  whicb  h«  was  new  in  priMo. 
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become  If  Lroiibit:  come,  there  is  no  cause  of  sinking  under 
it,  biit  »  comfortable  thing  it  is  to  suflcr  for  the  cause  of  God, 
and  tJic  greater  the  crossc  be,  if  it  be  for  righteousness,  the 
greater  comfort  it  may  afford,  and  the  greater  honour  will  it 
be  to  goc  patiently  through  with  it,  for  if  it  be  an  honour  and 
blessedness  to  be  reviled  for  Christ's  sake,  it  is  a  far  greater 
honour  to  be  persecuted  for  his  sake.  Exhort  my  brother 
walke  with  God,  and  pray  for  me  that  the  same  thing  may  be 
my  case.    Thus  committing  you  to  God,  I  rest 

"  Your  obedient  Son, 

"R,  Leighton. 

"  EDhRC,  AfarcA  12,  1629. 

"  Fray  remember  me  to  my  brethren  and  sisters,  my  duty  to 
my  Aunt  and  all  my  freindcs.  I  write  not  to  my  father 
because  I  have  not  heard  whether  he  be  come  home  yet  or 
noL  I  directed  the  letter  as  to  my  father,  that  it  might  be 
the  better  knowne  where  to  deliver  it  ■  ■  I 

"  I  writt  for  sundry  things  long  since,  for  which  I  will  not 
now  «oIlicit  you;  send  them  at  your  owne  leasure  any  time 
before  May. 

•*  To  his  loving  father  Mr.  Alcxr.  Leighton,  Dr.  of  Physikc 
at  his  house  on  the  top  of  pudic  hill,  near  blackfriars  gate 
over  against  the  King's  wardrobe.    '!'hesc, 
London. 

^'Endorsed, — in  Laud's  handwriting,  March  2,  1629  (Style 
Rom.),  Rob  Leighton,  the  Sonn's  Letter  to  his  mother  from 
Edenborough." ' 

"  Loving  Mother,  The  cause  of  my  delaying  to  write  unto 
you.  having  twice  received  letters  from  you  was  this.  You 
writt  unto  me  concerning  some  things  that  you  had  sent,  and 
I  differred  writing  till  I  thought  to  have  received  them,  but  not 
having  heartl  anything  as  yet  of  their  coming,  I  thought  good 
to  write  a  line  or  two,  having  occasion.  Mr.  Wood  hath  rc- 
'  JVoifJ  *ini  Querut :  jrd  teriet,  vol.  i.  f).  I07- 
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ceived  things  from  Mr.  Morhead  since  then,  with  which  he 
thought  to  have  gotten  my  thinges,  but  he  hath  received  his 
own  and  not  mine.  I  informe  you  brcifly  of  this,  but  I  more 
desire  to  beare  something  of  my  father's  affaires.  I  have  not 
so  much  as  scene  any  of  his  bookcs  yet,  though  there  be  some  of 
them  heere.  I  pray  you  the  first  occasion  write  to  me  what  he 
hath  done :  as  yet  my  part  is  in  the  mean  while  to  recommend 
it  to  God.  Remember  my  ducty  to  my  aunt,  my  love  to  my 
brother  James.  1  blcsse  God  for  the  thing  I  hcarc  of  him, 
though  I  come  short  of  it  raysclfe,  pray  him  to  pray  for  me, 
that  God  uphold  me.  and  let  not  Satan  take  advantage  either 
by  objecting  liberty  before  me  or  ill  example. 

"Remember  mc  to  KliEabcth,  Elisha,  and  my  young  brother 
and  sister.     Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Frcese. 

"Pardon  my  most  rude  forme  of  writing  in  regard  of  the 
past  and  ye  time  of  night  wherein  I  writt  this  letter. 

"  Your  obed.  Son, 

"R.  LeiGltTOK. 


"EdbrCh  ^ay  20, 1629, 

"To  his  loving  father  Mr.  Alcxr.  Lcighton,  Dr.  of  Physike, 
at  his  hoD«:  on  the  top  of  piidle  hill,  near  blackfriars  gate, 
over  against  the  King's  wardrobe —    Theie — 
London. 

"Endorsed,— ^fl(y  20,  1629  (Style  Rom.),  Rob  Leighlon's 
letter  to  his  mother,  from  Edcnboroughe^"  ' 

Such  15  all  that  can  be  gathered  fiom  existing  sources  re- 
garding Robert  I^ighton's  youth  and  student  days.  One 
would  willingly  know  more  and  regrets  that  he  can  know  to 
little.  The  veil  is  only  lifted  at  brief  and  long  separated  in- 
tervals to  fall  again,  and  the  record  of  his  early  days,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  vids.-situdes  of  his  family,  is  very  incomplete. 
His  character,  however,  stands  out  clear  amid  the  surrotindirtg 

*  NaUt  *md  ^utriii  1  3rd  icrics,  i-ol.  i.<llt6l)p.  197. 
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uncertainty  rq>arding  details  and  is  full  of  a  potency  which 
his  later  years  more  dc6nitcly  unfolded. 

November  26,  1630,  saw  the  execution  of  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence upon  his  father,  after  which  he  was  confined  to  the  Fleet. 
When  Lcighton  graduated  at  Edinburgh  College  on  July  23, 
1661,  his  father  was  then  a  prisoner,  and  the  last  year  of  his 
college  career  must  have  been  for  him  one  of  strain  and  much 
solicitude  for  his  father's  welfare.  At  a  later  period  of  his 
life  one  of  the  professors  wrote  to  Dr.  Alexander  Lcighton 
congratulating  him  "on  having  a  son  in  tokom  Providence  had 
made  kim  abundant  compensation  for  his  sufferings"  During 
the  next  ten  years  he  was  abroad.  Humct's  statement  is : 
"From  Scotland  his  father  sent  him  to  travel.  He  spent 
some  years  in  France  and  spoke  that  language  like  a  native." ' 
He  lived  with  relations  at  Douay — not  unlikely  friends  of  his 
mother — and  there  he  conceived,  as  is  .said,  a  certain  s>Tn- 
pathy  for  the  French  Catholics.  His  travels  brought  him  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  life  of  others  and  an  acquaintance 
with  form.s  of  religious  thought  and  worship,  different  from 
his  own.  Perhaps  this  may  account  in  some  measure  for  his 
freedom  from  insular  prejudices,  his  capacity  of  seeing  good 
in  those  who  widely  differed  from  him,  as  welt  as  his  wider 
charity.  Leighton  became  a  believer  in  the  influence  of  travel, 
and  many  years  afterwards  recommended  a  similar  course  to 
his  nephew,  alleging  that  "  there  is  a  very  peculiar  advantage 
in  travel,  not  to  be  understood  but  by  the  trial  of  it :  and  that 
for  himself  he  nowise  repented  of  the  time  he  had  spent  in 
that  way." 

NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  V 

The  "Old  College  Record"  wu  carried  off  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh  in  1704,*  and  was  destroyed  some  time 
subse<iuently  to   t8i6,  so  that  we  are  deprived  of  valuable  data 

'  Hhlory  •>/ Hit  Chirn  Tifie,  vol,  1.  p.  i^o. 

*  See  the  SIVtyo/lM*  UnivtriUy,  vol.  ii.  p.  469, 
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relativt;  to  the  early  student  life  of  Edinburgh  College.  But  the 
following  course  of  study,  belonging  to  the  period  when  Robert 
Lcighton  was  a  student,  not  onljr  illustrates  Unirvnity  life  in  the 
period,  but  goes  far  to  explain  the  thorough  training  he  received, 
and  the  good  use  he  makes  of  the  classic^  writer  throughout  his 
lectures  and  sermons. 


The  Discipliive  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  December  3,  i6>S; 
wherein  ix  contained  tlie  Offices  and  Dutie*  of  the  Professors, 
Masters,  Scholars,  Bumrs  and  Servants  as  tt  has  been  observed 
many  years  ago. 

Thk  Ordkr  or  the  First  Year. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  cntrsnl  sludcnu  to  the  discipliitc 
of  the  College  are  exerci.sed  in  I^lin  authors,  chiefly  in  Cicero,  and 
turning  of  Scots  into  Latin  and  I.atin  into  Scots :  and  the  Regent  is 
(o  examine  these  versions  both  in  the  clymology,  comtruction,  and 
in  the  nght  writing  of  them,  until  the  Primir  give  and  examine  a 
common  theme. 

The  common  theme  being  examined,  Genard's  Greek  Gnuninar 
is  continually  taught,  in  which,  when  they  come  to  the  annoiations  of 
the  nouns,  the  jiractice  of  the  rules  is  joined  with  the  Grammar  out 
of  >(»n«  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Then  are  taught  the  first  and 
second  orations  of  Isocratcs,  and  also  one  or  two  others  of  the 
same  author,  and  of  the  poets,  PhocUtdes,  the  lirst  book  of  Hesiod, 
with  some  book  of  Homer. 

About  the  middle  of  May  are  taught  Ramus's  l^ogics,'  and  with 
the  Logics  some  Latin  themes  to  be  turned  into  Greek,  and  some  in 
Greek  to  be  turned  into  Uatin. 

V^^hal  they  hear  at  the  beginning  out  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
firat  oration  of  Isocratcs  and  Phocilides,  or  the  first  book  of  Hesiod, 
they  commit  to  memory :  and  what  b  taught  during  the  week  they 
repeat  on  the  Saturday  mornings  with  a  clear  voice  in  the  master's 
audience :  on  that  same  day  they  dispute  betwixt  ten  and  twelve 
o'clodL     On  the  norntng  of  the  Lord's  day  the  Catechism  is  taught 

'  Ramui  was  a  I'roteslont  and  a  victim  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
matsacie.  His  LQgi(  wat  adopted  with  leal  by  the  FroicUaDt  Univarsi- 
tia*  of  Europe  in  ih«  lut  half  of  the  siKieenlh  century  id  opposition 
la  tin  Arutotelian  wiih  which  the  cause  of  Roman  Cjitholicism  was 
ngardvd  as  auoclated 
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Thk  Oroek  of  tiik  Skcond  Vkak. 

From  the  bcsituiing  of  October  they  ar*  exercised  in  repeating 
those  things  which  vtav  tai:ght  in  the  former  year;  and  nuar  the  end 
of  October  they  a»e  examined  on  the  same. 

The  examinations  being  ended,  they  nrc  examined  in  themes  and 
versions,  until  the  Gnjck  theme  is  taught  by  the  Primar :  which  uses 
to  be  taught  the  day  after  the  common  theme  (foresaid)  is  given. 

After  the  Greek  theme  is  taught  Talacus"  Rhetoric  with  Oissander, 
or  the  like,  together  with  Apthoniiis's  Frogymnasmaca.  Afterwards 
they  make  orations  to  exercise  their  style  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric 

In  the  beftinning  of  January,  Aristotle's  Organon  is  begun  to  lie 
taught,  I>eginning  at  Porphyry's  Isagoge  ;  and  in  that  year  are  [aught 
the  books  of  the  Categories  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Prior 
Analytics,  the  first,  second,  and  eight  of  the  Topics,  and  the  two 
books  of  Sophistics. 

In  the  end  o(  the  year  is  taught  a  compend  of  arithmetic. 

On  the  Saturday  they  dispute  on  I^ic  theses  in  their  private 
schools.  But  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  begin  to  have  orations  in  public :  and  ihcy  have 
each  days  aiipointed,  until  all  of  them  have  declaimed  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

On  the  lord's  day,  in  the  morning,  the  Regent  goes  on  tn  the 
explication  of  the  Catechism. 


Thk  ORbER  or  the  TKiRr>  Class. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  they  repeat'  what  was  taught 
in  the  former  year,  until  the  cuiininationg. 

After  the  examinations,  the  Regent  teaches  his  scholars  the 
Hebrew  Graromar,  and  exercises  tbem  in  Logical  analysis  and 
Rhetoric,  in  what  authors  he  thinks  best,  until  a  public  examina- 
tion of  their  progress  in  analysis  is  made  by  the  Primar :  which 
usually  takes  place  the  day  after  the  Greek  theme  (aforesaid)  is 
given  and  examined. 

The  trial  of  their  ability  in  analysis  being  made,  the  Regent  goes 

*  Burnet  says  of  Leiet)toi>'^  scholarship ;  **  H«  laid  tegtiktr  in  kit 
mtmory  the  xreaicnt  ircature  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient 
sayings  of  the  heathen  as  well  a«  Christians,  that  I  have  ever  known  any 
nun  mastet  of,  and  he  used  tbem  in  the  apiest  manner  poisililft.' 
Hiit«fy9fhit  OvH  rima,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 


^iHiT^n  :;sEa:rraii 


ji  re  ■a..m!  i^^  a  3k  -mm  lac  ate-  ^tW  ^Kaauih.  »l  4hM» 
•mny    ^mm.    «r=c  nmasir    lauiist  xs  lapaaML  ami  :tN-  ^f- 

■TM   'ifr  ^ss^^E  IE  ' 'HllliPTTi 

liKUidT  ^»r  a^  at  a— imt  nnt  iniPac  wr».-a-  )imI|^  n*t^'««A.  »*«■ 
smtr^  u  '■  .an  u:  SaconaHca  s  auric.  vc».  iuuiw  »<ti»>i<iK  w  At 
^ijnig^  u  i:c  i:iiC3.  :3aijitg-  K  Bfic  =»  oust  it.-uMt'  •MMMoDlt 
Tias    in.   izxyn  a.  is^  aoat.  a.  au  auaok.  jikiNi.  *ti£  -fr  d<* 

:-  t:,^  -^r ~T  :t  Hxr  tbcr  iwpr  »>  K;«M  4u  ^'m*  »)viltf!li 

Cn  T~x  Lfxci  d»T.  i-  d>e  i&on;u^  i1»ct  *»  C3W««i»J in  «>>«««»«>« 

Tix  Badx^ocs.  aAei  :hcy  hire  Icimol  m  ihe  tttiixl  ^x>«i  l)u>  Ai«l 
fo-j-  cbapces  o(  tiae  firet  bo<A  de  IVmoiwimtkMW,  iN^nrnc  m  ih«» 
M2^.stnnd  school  at  &re  o'clock  at  ni);hl,  «ih1  thrrr  ttU)Hit(>  With 
the  Magiftmxls.'  erery  one  of  ihem  havii^  a  Mll)lj^llaltll  h*  hi* 
antagonist,  the  choice  being  made  by  the  KcgvidHt  whti  likrwiw 

■  Tbc  name  giTen  to  those  who  are  in  the  highMt  philiwui^l'  *l  '1*** 
belbre  gradoation.     It  »  itill  retained  in  Aberdeen. 

A.L.  n 
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prescribe  the  matter  o(  dUpuUiion,  and  so  they  exercise  Ihein»e1vei 
till  six. 

In  like  manner,  upon  the  Saturdays  Trom  ten  o'clock,  all  the  three 
mperioT  cUsscs  dispute  in  the  public  schools :  the  Mtigistrands  Rrst 
give  the  theses,  then  the  Bachelors,  and  thirdly,  the  Semies ;  and  so 
by  turns  in  circle.  Theie  public  disputations  are  begun  so  soon  u 
the  Seraies  have  learned  Porphyry's  Isagoge,  from  whence  the 
matter  of  disputation  is  taken. 

These  disputations  are  continued  until  the  examination  of  the 
Magislrands  .  .  , 

The  Office  op  the  Professor  of  Thkologv. 

The  Professor  of  Theology  must  teach  the  students  the  right 
method  of  learning  Theology  :  what  they  should  read  first,  or  at  the 
beginning,  and  what  is  necessary  afterwards,  and  in  all  things  which 
they  should  chicHy  exercise  themselves  in.  He  shall  teach  publicly 
on  the  Tuesday  and  Friday,  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  in  ihe  fore- 
noon, and  he  shall  be  present  on  the  Monday  at  an  exercise  in 
Scots  of  the  students  in  Theology.  On  Ihe  Thursdays  he  shall 
take  care  that  one  of  the  students  make  trial  privately  in  Latin  upon 
some  head  of  Theology,  both  by  teaching  and  by  sust^ning  theses ; 
the  Professor  himself,  in  the  mcaowhilc,  moderating  in  the 
disputations. 

It  belongi  also  to  the  Professor  of  Theology  to  teach  something  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue.' 

A  training  such  as  that,  acting  upon  the  natural,  intellectual  and 
metaphysical  nature  of  the  young  Scottish  mind,  not  only  explains 
much  in  Lcighton,  but  in  those  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  to 
confer.  It  certainly  produced  information,  enlightenment  and  power 
in  disputation,  and  was  (he  framcwoik  amid  which  at  least  Robert 
Leighton's  mind  was  academically  evolved  from  1617  to  ttiji. 


'  Town  Council's  Itccoidiofdate:  DalwU'  Hitliaiy  of  tkt  Univertiif 
of  Eilinkurgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  376.  381. 


CHAPTER  VI 
RESIDENCE  ABROAD  (I65I-164I) 

"And  Wisdom's  wif 
Oft  seeks  10  swe«t  retired  solitude, 
Where,  with  her  best  Dime,  coateropUlkxi, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  i^row  her  wiogt, 
That  in  the  varioas  bustle  of  resort. 
Were  all  lo-niflled  and  sometimes  impaired.* 

— MiiTOIt. 

"It  is  to  the  pole  solitary,  sirelcbed  by  hit  cave  in  the  desert  or  on 
the  mountain,  with  his  beecbeo  bowl  of  simpic  water  beside  liim  or 
incditatin|[  ali>ne  in  his  quiet  wnlcb-iowci',  tKai  Nature  whtsjwrs  ber 
subliioer  secrets,  and  ibat  tbc  h*si  knowledge  of  things  comes  once  more 
in  rlsions  and  in  dreams.  Did  wc  lire  as  erst  did  Pythagoras  should 
there  not  begin  to  resound  in  our  caisfoint  at  first,  but  gradually  more 
and  mute  clear  and  loud,  that  famous  sphere-music  of  his,  lo  which  the 
orbs  do  keep  time  and  the  yQuii^-eycd  cbsrubs  do  unceuingly  Itsun 
albeit  to  humanity  it  has  so  long  been  a  fable  ?"— Professor  MasSOH. 

"That  One  t'ace,  farfrotn  vanish,  rather  grows, 
Or  decomposes  but  (o  iccompose, 
Itecomes  my  universe  that  feet*  and  knows." 

— Browhinc. 

"  The  ponnit  00  which  the  diiciptas  of  ibe  Saviour  agree,  greatly  out- 
number and  in  ic^pecl  of  importance  very  greatly  outweigh,  the  points 
on  which  thcyd.ffei."— AndRBW  FULLER  lo  Df,  TtlOU.vS  ChaLHIRS. 

THE  late  Master  of  Balliol  (Dr.  Jowett)  !n  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  or  the  Cburch,  regarded  it  as  em- 
bodying three  tendencies  of  thought  or  three  distinct  parties, 
(i)  Those  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  past  and  whose  prayer 
and  aspiration  might  be  summed  up  in  such  words  as  these  :— 
"  The  Catholic  Church,  one  and  continuous  throughout  all 
ages."    (a)  Those  who  have  found  a  nearer  way  to  God,  not 
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through  the  priesthood  or  the  sacraments  or  any  ordinance  of 
the  Church,  but  in  the  immediate  approach  to  God  through 
Christ,  whose  ideal  might  best  be  expressed  in  the  phrase — 
"  The  Hible  the  religion  of  Protestants."  The  inner  life  of 
their  Church  might  be  expres^ied  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle : 
"  By  grace  are  >'e  saved  through  faith  :  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves :  it  Li  the  gift  of  God."  (3)  Those  who  pursue  truth 
as  a  dut}'.  If  their  hopes  and  a.°ipirations  could  be  summed 
up  in  a.  few  words,  perhaps  the  motto  tiiat  might  best  describe 
them  would  be  "  The  truth,  one  and  indivisible  in  religion,  in 
philosophy,  in  history  and  in  nature,"  or  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  The  truth  shall  make  you  free," '  Robert  Leighton's 
early  surroundings  were  such  as  to  impress  him  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  ideal  of  the  second  class,  and  the  influences  that 
led  him  to  a  more  comprehensive,  yet  inclusive  ideal,  remain 
now  to  be  traced.  Rut  in  doing  so,  it  is  right  at  once  to  state 
that  he  never  parted  with  the  spirit  of  his  early  environment, 
but  only  had  it  enlarged  and  made  more  roomy  by  other 
forces,  into  contact  with  which  he  was  now  brought.  To  sum 
up,  Leighton's  mind  from  the  very  earliest  >'cars  presents 
itself  to  us  as  one  in  which  the  Unseen  was  the  prevailing 
background — ^in  which  there  was  a  subtle  gift  of  spiritual 
genius  giving  flavour  to  the  whole  personality — in  which 
Uiere  w  always  perceived  the  stamp  of  spiritual  consecration. 
His  father  presents  to  us  the  headlong,  the  strong  conviction, 
united  with  enthusiasm  for  it :  Robert  Leighton,  on  the  other 
hand,  brings  before  us  the  quiet,  meditative,  contemplative 
type  of  mind,  by  which  and  through  which  the  cloister  in  its 
purest  da>'s  did  its  best  work.  He  was  "  a  saint  from  his 
youth  upwards"— one  who,  like  John  Wesley,  had  a  genius 
for  godliness,  and  holiness  in  his  blood.  He  had  a  deep, 
habitual  seriousness  without  sourness,  and  no  one  would 
single  out  humour — although  he  possessed  a  natural  vivacity — 
as  one  of  his  prevailing  characteristics.  He  impressed  us  as 
'  Jowell'*  S*rmaH$  (Biographic*)  and  MUcellancotu),  pp.  360-164. 
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one  who  embodied  more  of  the  spirit  of  his  mother  than  of 
his  father. 

(2)  Robert  Ldghton  embodied  the  deepest  spiritual  culture 
of  the  Scottish  Church  ;  his  home  and  his  friends  represented 
it  to  him  in  iti  most  vigorous  form. 

"A  vinuoQS  hoiucboJd,  ihoagh  cxcM^ini:  poort 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  ansiera  snd  f-nve. 
And  Icariag  Cod  :  ibe  very  cbUdroa  uukM 
Stem  Mlfmpcci,  a  rcvereiKQ  for  God's  Word, 
And  an  bnlHiUAl  piety,  maintained 
With  mictness  scarcely  known  on  Englith  i^und. 
•  •  ■  •  • 

The  Sconitb  Cburcii,  boib  on  hin»«ir  and  those 
With  whom  fraai  chiMbood  he  gitw  up,  had  held 
The  sittmg  hand  of  her  purity  and  still 
Had  watched  him  witli  nn  untvlenling  eye^ 
Tfati  be  leiucmbcrcd  in  hi*  ripef  ajie 
U'hh  gratitude,  and  tevcreniul  thoughts.* 

Wordsworth  here  expresses  the  tnie  genius  of  Scottish 
religion,  for  notwithittAiiding  all  the  controver>ies  of  the 
period,  there  was  in  Scotland  a  real  piety  atid  a  vigorous 
religion,  which  shape<l  splendid  types  of  character  and  heroic 
men.  The  Church  wait  characterised  by  an  Impassioned  sense 
of  national  independence,  by  an  equally  strong  grasp  of 
qiirilua)  independence,  as  well  as  by  a  fervid  devotion,  and 
if  its  theological  division  centred  around  points  that  now 
socm  conspicuous  for  tlictr  littleness  or  minuteness  :  if  a  pre- 
eminence was  given  in  its  teaching  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
even  to  some  of  the  most  transitory  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament — which  is  blamed  for  having  "  cribbed,  confined 
and  soured  ">  tile  religion  of  the  country — it  can  only  be  a 
superficial  glance  which  stops  there.  The  best  literature  of  the 
period  reveals  much  that  is  better  and  more  poteitt :  the  deep 
sense  of  llic  Grace  as  well  as  of  Ilie  Sovereignty  of  God,  of 
the  lovdiness  of  Christ,  of  t)w  hatcfulness  of  sin,  and  uf  the 
searching  light  of  holiness.  Tliis  religion  blended  itself  with 
Dean  Swnley'i  l.ntnm  &m  Tkt  CAunh  o/SohImiJ,  f.  iy 
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the  stem  intolerant  church  policy  and  even  of  the  extremest 
upholders  of  tlie  oox-enailt  (the  Cameronian) ;  Kerr  of  Kerr- 
shaw,  who  was  among  them  but  not  of  them,  could  say  : 
"  They  arc  strictly  religious  and  make  war  a  part  of  their 
religion  and  convert  state  policy  into  points  of  conscience. 
They  fight  as  they  pray  and  ptay  as  they  fight"  The 
struggles  of  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  century  arc  only 
to  be  understood  from  the  theocratic  ideal  that  possessed  the 
Church  and  the  deep,  pervasive  reli^on  at  tlie  heart  of  the 
people.  Of  this  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  the  inspiring 
force,  and  Robert  Leightoii  must  have  felt  it  and  been  shaped 
by  it  as  it  expressed  itself  through  the  action  and  life  of  hi:* 
father.  The  Scottish  Church  can  rightly  claim  him  as  her 
son. 

(3)  We  must  remind  ourselves  that  Robert  Leighton  had  a 
Calvinistic  bringing  up,  but  the  Calvinism  he  knew  was  that 
of  the  warm  Puritan  age,  and  not  as  it  became  in  the  attenuated 
creed  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  not  the  CaUinism 
which  became  a  personal  gratification  of  safety  for  self  and 
for   the  rest  damnation :  that  asserted  predestination  In  an 
arbitrary  degree;  degenerated  so  often  into  antinomianism 
and  had  this  as  its  tendency  and  inherent  danger  :   that 
was  briefly  but  accurately  described  in  the  words  "nine 
hundred  and  ninety  out  of  a  thousand  are  lost,  do  what  they 
can  ;  the  remaining  ten  are  saved,  do  what  they  will,"     It 
was    against    this    degenerate    Calvinism    John     Wesley 
directed  his  energy  and  wrote  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sermons  in  any  language.     But  when  Robert  Leighton  was 
being  reared  Calvinism  was  not  a  mere  doctrine,  far  less  was 
it  old  and  effete.     It  was  a  living  system  of  thought,  an  all- 
prevailing  sense  of  God's  Majesty  and  Sovereignty  over  men 
and  human  institutions,  as  the  supreme  law.     It  carried  the 
mind  upwards  towards  the  Eternal  Will,  rather  than  down- 
wards towards   personal    security.     It  made  the    I'uritan  a 
force,    transformed   the   humble   into   heroes,    and    had   its 
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"  From  Scotland,"  says  the  same  authority,  to  wfwm  wc  owe 
so  much,  "his  father  sent  him  to  travel.  He  spent  some 
ftars  in  France,  aniJ  spoke  that  language '  like  one  born 
there."'  Wodrow  adds  a  sentence  regarding  Robert  Lcighton 
which  is  also  suggestive  of  this  and  of  a  subsequent  period  : — 
"  By  many  he  was  judged  void  of  any  doctrinal  principles  : 
and  his  close  correspondence  with  some  of  his  relations  at 
Douay,  in  Popish  onUrs,  made  him  suspected,  as  very  much 
indifTerent  to  all  persuasions  which  bear  the  name  of 
Chriatian."  "  Certain  it  was,"  says  Row,  "  that  he  had 
too  great  a  latitude  of  charity  towards  the  Papists,  affirmin;:; 
that  there  were  more  holy  men  in  the  cloisters  of  Italy 
and  France,  praying  against  the  covenant  than  there  were 
in  Britain  praying  for  it"  *  Nor  is  the  subsequent 
opposition  of  the  strong  Scottish  Calvinism  without 
specific  interest  in  the  present  connexion.  "  I  am 
told,"  says  Wodrow,  "  that  when  Mr.  Dick-son  was  Pro- 
fessor at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  R.  Lci(;hton  was  IVincipall 
there,  the  Trincipall  uT^cd  that  the  Professor  might  cither 
teach,  or  at  least  recommend  Thomas  k  Kcmpts  to  his 
students  :  and  told  him  he  rt^ardcd  it  one  of  the  best  books 
that  e\*er  was  writt,  next  to  the  inspired  writers.  Mr. 
Dickson  refused  to  do  either,  and  among  other  reasons  from 
some  Popish  doctrines  contained  in  it,  he  added,  that  neither 
Christ's  satisfaction,  nor  the  doctrine  of  grace,  but  self 
and  merit  ran  throw  it."  *  Burnet  ^ain  informs  us 
that  the  early  visit  to  Douay  was  repeated  in  later 
years,  especially  during  the  time  of  his  I'rincipaishipt 
"  Sometimes  he  went  over  to  Flanders  to  sec  what 
he  could  find  in  the  several  orders  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.    There  he  found  some  of  Jansenius's  followers,  who 

'  This  suieriMni  \xy  Bum«t  is  corraborated  from  nnoihcr  source. 
DalTymple'i  UtmoritUt  contain  a  l«llCf  of  Mr.  Williiint  Colvill  ta 
Lwd  Unlmeriito  in  which  he  rerets  (i>  Robert  Lci{[hlou't  "  belter 
jiidgmcott  and  better  experience "  in  French,    p.  58. 

'  IM.        •  li/i  oJRohtri  Blair,  p.  404.      *  AmiUc/a,  vol  iii.  p.  4J3. 
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seemed  to  be  men  of  extraordinary  temper,  and  who  studied 
to  bring  things,  if  possible,  to  the  purity  and  simplidty  of  the 
primitive  ages :  on  which  all  his  thoughts  were  much  set" ' 
Such  is  all  that  can  be  gathered  as  referring  directly  and 
indirectly,  wholly  or  partially  to  the  period  between  1631 
when  Robert  I^ighton  went  abroad  and  1641  when  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  Neu'battlc.  But  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  religious  movements  both  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  the  light  of  his  later  aims  and  religious  teaching, 
as  unfolded  in  his  sutjscquent  sermons  and  lectures,  they  are 
of  great  interest  and  are  very  suggestive.  While  there  is  no 
evidence  to  tell  the  college  or  collies  he  attended  during 
the  period  or  part  of  the  period,  it  is  more  than  certain  that 
he  had  been  a  student  in  one  or  other  of  the  Protestant 
Theological  Schools  cither  in  France  or  Holland.  In  the 
history  of  his  mental  development  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
know  that  for  some  time  he  had  resided  at  Douay,  where  he 
had  some  relations  conrKCted  with  the  Religious  Orders. 
And  here  we  have  the  first  influence  that  modified  the 
Calvinism  amid  which  he  was  reared.  He  formed  at 
Douay  '  an  intimacy  with  the  best  educated  of  the  Roman 

'Vol.  i.p.aM. 

*  In  the  lubtequenl  day*  when  Lcigtilon  miut  have  Tell  bis  coniMxJoa 
wiih  Lnudcrd&le.  Midflktun  aixl  Sliarpc  as  v«iy  emlurra^iing,  and  con- 
trary la  hii  oira  Cliriilian  iniiinct,  Ur.  Wiiltei  Smith  thus  interprelt  his 
mind  tn  ihe  Bith&ffi  tVaft. 

"O  thai  I  were  in  meek  Douay, 
Amonfc  the  quiet  prims  that  pray 
In  chapel  low  or  chancel  dim, 
Chantin);  the  plain-iong  or  the  hymn, 
Or  tl>e  'Stabat  Mater' 
Or  •  Veni  Crawor.' 

"I  may  not  bind  me  with  their  creed, 
Tbou);h  Kime  of  ihcm  are  free  indeed. 
Or  only  thrall  lo  Itcavcn  above, 
Aitd  O  they  btnd  me  by  tlieir  love 
To  hint  wlio^e  iinme  «n  canh 
Is  oinin>eat  poorM  forth." 
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Catholic  gentlemen  who  were  attending  the  college,  and 
being  fond  of  understanding  systems  different  from  his  own, 
and  of  coming  into  contact  with  men  of  worth  tn  other 
Churches  than  his  own.  he  learned  to  love  tbcm  in  Christian 
charity  for  the  goodness  they  possessed,  and  thought  less 
rigidly  of  the  differences  that  separated  them."  '  A  brief 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  town  will  show  that  its  influence 
would  tend  to  break  down  the  narrower  aspects  of  young 
Leighton's  creed  and  give  him  a  wider  outlook  through  the 
social  influence  it  afforded. 

Douai  or  Douay,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lc  Nord  on  the  Scarpc,  grew  during  the  middle  ages  into 
a  place  of  commercial  and  industrial  impKtrtancc  under  the 
Counts  of  Flanders.  It  passed  afterwards  into  the  possession 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  fell  then  as  an  inheritance  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  and  was  in  1667  conquered  by  France.  In 
1568  William  Allen  (aftcr^va^ds  Cardinal)  founded  there  a 
college  for  the  young  English  Catholics  who  were  sent  to  the 
continent  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  which  became 
the  model  for  a  similar  one  at  Rome  in  1579,  that  the  Pope 
might  have  them  more  under  his  own  eye  and  away  from  the 
turbulent  Netherlands.*      No  student  was  admitted  Into  the 


"  Nor  cin  1  say  but  vesper  hymn, 
And  the  old  cliaunl  in  cluipcl  dim, 
Sound  lo  me  la  an  infant's  voice 
When  Fnitb  is  ynun^-,  and  doth  rejoice, 
And  jjoctl)  all  djiy  long 
Singing  a  quiet  sonK  :— 

"  A  voice  ihat  lingers  on  mine  ear 
From  bride  whotic  Bridegroom  still  is  near ; 
In  tier  raysterioiu  mtrlhrulnest. 
And  ircmbling  joy,  and  wondeiing  gntce, 
A  tender  muiic  lijjhing 
Upon  her  bosom  lying." 

PP-  3h  33- 

■  Cf.  Dklitmary  0/  Eminent  Sfelimtn,  vol  iii.  p.  yjB, 
Ranke's  Hiiiory  ^  th«  J'optt,  vol.  i.  ^  458. 
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college  at  Douay  untiJ  he  pledged  himself  to  return  to 
England  on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  and  there  preach 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church.  For  that  purpose  they 
were  exclusively  prepared  and  were  excited  to  rclifnous 
enthusiasm  b>'  the  spiritual  exercises  of  If^natius  and  tlic 
example  of  the  missionaries  sent  by  Pope  Grcgorj*  the  Great 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were  set  before 
them  as  models  for  imitation.  Though  supported  only  by 
private  subscription,  the  scminaire  flourLshcd,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  and  ten  professors. 
It  was  affiliated  to  the  Douay  University,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Philip  1 1,  in  whose  dominion  the  town  then  was. 
It  made  the  town  Uie  headquarters  of  the  Knglt.thmcn  living 
on  the  continent,  and  the  hotbed  of  political  intrigue. 
Campian  and  his  colIeagtKR  Sherwin  and  Briant  came  from 
Douay.  This  gave  rise  to  great  disturbances,  and  after  a 
Huguenot  riot  the  college  was  compelled  to  mo%-c  in  1578, 
but  found  an  asylum  at  Khctms  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  In  1 593,  however,  the  college  returned  to 
Douay  and  before  its  dissolution  at  the  French  Revolution 
it  could  boast  that  it  had  produced  more  than  30  bishops> 
1C9  writers,  while  160  of  it^  alumni  had  given  their  lives  on 
the  gallows  for  the  papal  cause.  The  Doiuiy  Hiblc  was  the 
Knglish  version  of  the  Bible  executed  by  the  students  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  at  Douay  under  the  auspices  of 
Cardinal  Allen.  The  work  wus  publi-shed  at  Douny  in  1609, 
about  two  years  before  the  appearance  of  King  James' 
authorized  Protestant  Bible  issued  in  iGii,  The  Douay 
wrsion  contains  the  Old  Testament  only,  a  translation  of  the 
New  having  been  sent  forth  from  the  press  at  Rheims  as 
early  as  1 582.  The  Douay  vcrsioo  is  the  only  ortc  that  has 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  and  apart  from  its  religious 
use,  possesses  an  interest  for  philologists. 

There  was  also  at  Douay  a  Scotch  College.  This  seminary 
wu  originally  founded  at  Pont>i>Mousson,  in  Lorraine,  by 
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Dr.  James  Chcyney  of  Aboyne  in  1 576,  and  was  assisted  by  a 
pension  from  Queen  Mary.  After  her  death  it  was  reduced 
to  great  strait<i,  and  could  only  count  seven  members.  In 
IS94  it  moved  to  Douay,  thence  to  Louvain,  and  finally  was 
once  more  transferred  to  Douay  in  1608.  Clement  VIII 
placed  it  under  the  administration  of  the  Jesuits.  Hippolyte 
Carle,  the  son  of  Mary's  secretary,  made  over  to  the  college  by 
deed  of  gift  a  large  sum  of  money,  providing  that  in  case  of 
his  countrj-'s  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the 
foundation  should  be  transferred  to  St.  Andrew's  University. 
Carle  became  the  second  rector  to  the  college,  and  died  in 
1638.  The  college  was  closed  in  t793  by  the  French 
Government  and  turned  into  a  prison.  It  ultimately  became 
the  mother-house  of  a  confjregation  of  nuns  devoted  to  edu- 
cation, callctl  Lcs  Dames  dc  la  Sainte  Union- 
It  was  in  such  a  town  that  Robert  Leighton  lived  during 
his  formative  period.  It  was  in  it  he  had  friend.^,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  a^er  the  fall  of  the  old  (amily  of  Usan 
(cliapter  I.)  a  member  or  members  of  it  may  have  retired, 
thither  along  with  the  many  Scotch  families  of  the  period 
Possibly  loo  he  may  have  had  relations  there  on  his  mother's 
side  and  at  any  rate  Wodrow's  Anaitda  makes  it  clear 
that  his  grandfather  had  not  joined  the  Rcformc<I  Church,' 
Now  a  first  step  is  always  important  because  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  course  pursued  is  involved  in  and  determined 
to  some  extent  by  it,  and  wc  know  that  while  Robert 
Leighton  always  retained  a  repugnance  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  its  unrcformcd  condition,^  he  yet  admired 


'  "Sir  J.iroes  Stewart, Pravost  of  EdinburKti  told  Mr.  Mulre  thai  bein|., 
very  bigg  with  Diihop  l.tiKlon,  he  said,  'Sir,  I  hrar  your  gruniifatXt^ 
was  a  Papitl,  your  fithcr  a  I'resbyterian  .intl  luffeted  mutb  for  il  in 
England,  and  you  a  ttiiliop  \  What  n  mixiure  i*  ihit."    (.SnyK  Lcighion): 
"ICi  true,  Sir,  and   my  siantlfaibei  wns  the  honcsiesi  man  of  ibe  ihiec' 
Vol  i.  p.  36. 

*  Writinn  a1)oai  ch«  1660  period  in  L«ighton't  life,  Bnraet  adds  r— 
"  Whai  hopei  soever  ilie  papisii  hj,d  of  him  at  ihia  time,  when  he  knevr 
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the  piety  of  the  best  connected  with  it,  and  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  those  deep  utterances  of  the  religious  writers  it 
has  nurtured.  In  other  words,  he  was  influenced  by  Roman 
Catholicism  in  its  religious,  not  in  its  ^^m/ aspect,  and  while 
disliking  ite  corruptions,  he  could  yet  li%'e  upon  those  deep 
aspirations  after  a  perfect  hoh'ness  and  a  chastened  humility 
that  found  expression  in  the  Jcsus-lovc  of  a  St  Francis,  a 
St.  Bernard,  or  a  Francis  Xavter.  At  any  rate  his  contact 
with  men  of  different  religious  pursuasions  at  Douay,  his 
admiration  of  a  goodness  transcending  creed  and  outsoaring 
its  limitations,  brought  him  under  the  range  of  an  influence 
that  helped  to  evolve  a  truly  Catholic  spirit,  and  gave  him  an 
insight  to  trace  unity  beneath  diflfercnces.  In  other  words 
his  Puritanism  was  at  Doua)'  modified  by  Catholicism. 
"  Amplius,  amplius,"  as  Francis  Xavier  put  it,  became  hence- 
forth  his  prevailing  attitude. 

As  to  "  his  relatives  at  Douay  in  Popish  orders  "  we  are 
vrithout  dcRnite  information  in  the  meantime,  and  may  always 
bc,a*  wcdo  not  know  the  namcof  Li»(Lcighton's)  mother.  The 
discovery  of  her  family  name  might  lead  to  their  identity,  but 
we  fait  to  And  amid  the  recently  published  matter  relating  to 

oolhlog  of  the  de»igD  of  bringing  in  popery,  and  had  ikerefort  tattttt  ef 
iMM  poiiUs  0/  poptry  vilk  t^e /rxtili>m  e/  an  abiiraeted  and  speculafiv* 
moM,  yet  be  ctprcued  snotliCT  Hnst  of  the  inaUer,  when  hec^mc  id  «ec 
it  wu  rcaUy  intended  10  be  brought  in  among  ul  He  then  spoke  of 
popery  in  (he  compIcK  al  much  another  latc  :  aitd kt  sftmtd  to  havf  iiwrt 
ttal  agaiiai  it  thoK  I  Ikougkl  w-ji  in  hit  nature  milk  rtlalien  to  any 
p«iHli  in  (^ntnvtrsy:  /or  his  a'ntmttion  made  Aim  coid  in  ail  nnh 
maUert.  Bui  he  gAve  all  who  converbcd  with  liirn  a  very  didereni  view 
of  popery,  wlien  he  mw  we  wetc  really  in  danger  of  coming  tjnder  the 
power  of  a  relijiion  ihit  had,  as  be  used  to  say,  much  of  the  witdom  tliat 
w»  earthly,  >en»U4l,  artd  devilah,  but  bad  nothing  In  it  of  the  wtMlo<ni-< 
llut  was  fiom  atMvc.  that  was  pute  and  peacc&ble.  He  did  indc 
think  the  corruptioas  and  auel<it%  of  Popery  were  wch  grouand  odiou 
lUn(»,  tfau  nothing  could  have  mninlaincd  thai  chorch  under  those  jo 
■fld  visible  prejudices  boi  the  Mveml  oidets  amont;  them  that  had  buch 
an  appeursace  of  monification  and  contempt  of  the  world :  tAat  ■j.-ilh  alt 
tht  inak  thai  waj  trnwrnx  Ihitn  this  ntMnlained  a  /ate  «/  pitly  and 
dniMion.'    Hittory  o/Hit  Own  Tiuut,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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the  Douay  College  in  the  "  Papers  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Dr.  Manning,  late  Archbixhop  of  Westminster":'  in  the 
"Papers  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Chapter,  London":*  in 
the  "  Manuscripts  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Witham  of  Kirkconnell 
and  her  husband  Robert  Maxwell  Witham,  Esquire,  contain- 
ing reference  to  the  Two  Registers  of  the  Scots'  College  at 
Douay  "—the  "  Register  of  Douay,"  and  the  "  Smaller  Register 
of  Douay  "  * — as  publUked,  any  reference  to  persons  bearing 
the  name  "Lcighton"  as  connected  with  the  college.  The 
Kirkconnell  Manuscripts  show  that  many  of  the  students  atj 
the  Douay  Scotch  College  were  connected  with  distinguished 
Scotch  families  ;  such  names  occur  <is  Bruce  and  Wallace 
(they  are  the  first  and  second  names  at  the  beginning  of  the 
list),  Crichton,  Law,  Barclay,  Gordon,  Douglas,  Seton,  Elph- 
ingston,  Lyndesay  (son  of  the  Baron  of  Mains),  MacCree 
Christie,  Maxwell,  Gray,  Forbes,  Irvine,  William  Leslie 
(rector  in  1634),  Ogllvie  (son  of  John  Ogilvie  of  Craig,  164;), 
Semplc,  Skene.*  Similar  representative  names  might  be 
chosen  from  the  English  ones,  but  "Lcighton"  does  not 
occur  among  either,  and  the  evidence  only  manifests  hitherto 
the  religious  activity  of  the  neighbourhood  where  Robert 
Leighton  settled.  It  was  an  academic  centre  for  Scotch  and 
English  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen. 

But  ilierc  was  a  special  form  of  Catholicism,  in  this 
period,  that  was  agitating  the  Church,  and  in  which  we 
definitely  know  Robert  Leighton  was  interested,  and  by 
which  he  was  influenced— the  movement  known  as  Jansenism. 
In  his  later  years  he  watched  its  development  closely,  but  in 
his  earlier  days  of  travel  and  study,  with  their  accompanying 
impressionableness,  he  observed  it  in  its  nascent  form  and  in 
his  near  neighbourhood,  for  north-west  of  Douay  and  in 
west  Flanders  was  Yprcs,  where  Jansen,    its  founder,  was 

'  Hittotical  Mantucriptx  CaminUiion,  Fifth  Kepoit,  pp.  470-^(78. 

'  Ibid,  pp^  463-470.  *  IM.  pp.  650-654. 

•■Ibid.  pp.  6j3,  654. 
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tiness  of  spirit  and  despicable  ideals :  nor  on  the  other  hand 
could  they  rest  satisfied  with  the  Jesuits  who  had  attained  en- 
ormous power,  who  were  undcrminingthe  principles  of  religion 
with  thdr  dangerous  and  immoral  doctrine  of"  Probability'' 
and  by  which  they  were  driving  religion  into  blind  depend- 
ence on  the  Roman  Confessional.  "  Behold  the  Fathers  who 
take  away  the  sins  of  tlie  world  ! "  It  is  from  this  state  of 
things  that  the  Janscnist  movement  is  to  be  understood,  and 
as  a  reaction  against  it  there  was  in  Jansenism  the  true  im- 
pulse of  piet>'.  It  strove  for  an  iNHer  regeneration  of  the 
Church  through  faith  and  piety,  religious  awakening  and 
asceticism,  as  these  were  interpreted  by  Augustine,  and  after 
adverse  judgment  had  been  expressed  on  Luther  and  Calvin 
there  was  a  rallying  around  the  banner  of  Augustine  by  pious 
Catholics  themselves,'  Jansenism  was  a  spiritual  movement 
against  false  religion  and  against  the  false  moral  teaching  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  applied  it  through  the  Confessional  and 
maintained  that  it  is  sufficient  if  we  do  not  will  the  commission 
of  sin,  as  sin  is  a  voluntary  departure  from  the  commands  of 
God.  As  to  their  doctrine  of  "  Probability,"  "the  Jesuits 
maintained,"  says  Ranke,  "that  in  doubtful  cases  a  man 
might  follow  an  opinion  of  the  soundness  of  which  he  was 
not  himsclfconvinced,  provided  always  that  the  said  opinion 
was  defended  by  some  author  of  repute.  They  not  only  con- 
sidered it  allowable  to  be  guided  by  the  most  indulgent 
teachers,  but  they  even  recommended  that  practice.  Scruples 
of  conscience  were  to  be  disregarded  :  nay.the  proper  method 
of  freeing  oneself  from  their  influence  was  to  follow  the  most 
tolerant  opinion,  even  though  they  might  be  less  safe.  How 
completely  were  the  profound  and  secret  monitions  of  self- 
government  and  self-judgment  thus  lowered  into  a  mere 
externa!  act!  In  the  directing  manuals  of  the  Jesuits  all 
possible  contingencies  of  life  arc  treated  of,  much  in  the 
method    tisually  adopted   for    systems  of  civil    law,  and 

'  CC  Hiilory  of  Dogwa,  vol.  vli.  pp.  9s,  93. 
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appreciated  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  veniality.  A 
man  has  but  to  look  out  the  cases  supposed  in  these 
books,  and,  without  any  conviction  on  his  own  part,  to 
regulate  himself  accordlnR  to  their  directions,  and  he  is  then 
certain  of  absolution  before  God  and  the  Church:  a  slight 
turn  of  the  thoughts  sufficed  to  exonerate  from  all  guilt  The 
Jesuits  themselves,  with  a  certain  sort  of  honesty,  sometimes 
express  surprise  on  perceiving  how  light  and  easy  their  tenets 
render  the  yoke  of  Christ."'  All  religious  life  was  perishing 
between  the  Court  and  State  Christianity  and  this  disgrace- 
ful ethical  teaching:  all  religion  must  have  j^erished  in 
France  and  elsewhere  had  not  an  cvaHgdieal  movement 
within  the  Church  itself  arisen.  It  is  this  which  makes 
Jansenism  so  interesting  in  its, origin  and  so  full  of  ultimate 
good  :  for  at  heart,  it  was  an  endeavour  to  emancipate  the 
Church  from  the  Church  and  faith  from  a  subtly-refined  and 
immoral  morality. 

The  Jansenists  remind  us  of  the  early  Protestants,  and  may 
be  called  unconscious  Protestants.*  It  is  not  without  a  true 
perception  that  they  have  been  called  the  Methodists  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  although  the  term  is  only  applicable  in  the 
wide  and  tarty  sense  of  those  who  sought  at  reformation  and 
aimed  at  a  superior  piety  within  the  Church  of  England.  *  No 
doubt,  the  Jansenists  adhered  to  a  principle  with  which  Pro- 
testantism from  the  very  first  refused  a  reconciliation-^they 
did  not  cut  themAclves  off  from  the  authority  of  the  Fathers. 
They  held  themwives  to  be  the  true  Catholics,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  in  its  palmy  days,  as  it  existed  at 
least  down  to  St.  Bernard,  whom  they  styled  "  the  last  of  the 
Fathers."  They  followed  St.  Ambrose,  St  Augustine  and 
St  Gregory,  added  fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  especially 


'  Ranke'i  ffUbry  of  tk*  Pafiti,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39s,  J96. 
*  Btidcle  calls  them  ili«  CatriniMt  of  the  Romaii  Communion.    Civili- 
latiMt  in  Engliirtil,  liv. 
■  Cf.  Dr.  .McCrie'*  iMHvilti(ti«n  /^  Pattaft  frvHnefni  LitHn,  pL  UiiL 
A.L.  6 
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St  Chrysostora,  in  whose  works  they  perceived  the  true  and 
utiadu Iterated  stream   from  which  down   to  the  days  of  St. 
Bernard  they  believed  no  deviation  had  been  made.    After 
him,  "  the  last  of  the  Fathers."  they  held  that  the  intrusion  of 
Aristotclianism  h.-td  obscured  the  light     Pascal  in  his  con- 
cluding letter  repudiates  the  idea  of  "  heresy  existing  in  the 
Church,"  and  in  dtMng  so,  upheld  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
brotherhood   at    Port-Royal,   for  to   be  a   Catholic  and   a 
Christian  were  with  the  Jansenists  convertible  terms.     They 
were  convinced  that  the  Church,  notwithstanding  its  disfigur- 
ments  and  corruptions,  is  still  one  with  Christ — "  not  one  in 
spirit  only,  but  in  body  .ilso — infallible,  immortal,  and   im- 
perisliable."     They  held  by  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  and  by 
St  Augu.<ittne  as  appointed  by  God  to  communicate  to  the 
world  the  doctrine  of  grace  as  the  foundation  of  the  new 
covenant,  and   in  whose  te.iching  theology  was  completed 
They  examined  St.  Augustine's  teaching  to  its  very  roots, 
and  in  the  ever- recurring  problem  of  the  connexion  between 
Divine  Grace  and  human  ftxKdom,thcy  opposed  Pelagius  and 
followed  Augustine  who  denied  to  man,  apart  from  sptcial 
grace,  all   freedom  except  a  dira  ntccesilas  peccandi  /     The 
Janscnists,  in  enforcing  the  creed  of  Augustine,  regarded  it  as 
comprehending  all  that  preceded  it  and  as  containing  the 
basis  of  all  that  was  to  follow.     The  Catholics  held  fast  by 
ttadltton,  but  Jansenism  endeavoured  to  purify  it,  to  restore 
to  it  its  original  character,  witli  the  hope  of  regenerating  both 
doctrine  and  life.     In  thus  adhering  to  a  form  of  tradition, 
they  differed  from  Luther,  who  had  first  been  awakened  by 
St  Augustine,  but  then  returned  solely  to  the  true  source  of 
inspiration— the  Scriptures.    Luther  and  the  Reformers  thus 
accepted  a  principle,  to  which  the  Jansenists  refused  to  be 
reconciled,  but  it  is  true  to  say  tliat  had  the  Jansenists  taken 
one  step  further  they  would  have  approached  Protestantism, 
and  notwithstanding  their  assertion  that  they  were  opposed 
both  to  Protestants  and  Jesuits  alike,  it  was  a  favourite 
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^rge  which    the    Jesuits    made  gainst   them,  that  the 

fanseni^ts  were  Calvinisis  tn  disguise.     Unconsciously  they 

so — their  disclaimer  notwithstanding — and  the  Jesuits, 

however  unscrupulous,  had  here  a  clear  penetration.    The 

doctrines  of  Jansen  and  St,  Cyran  were  the  old  doctrines  of 

^Hracc  which  Calvin  and  they  both  found  in  St.  Augustine, 

^■njt  which  Calvin  again  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul. ' 

^phc  difTcrence  was  one  of  aMhority,  and  by  holding  to  St 

[^Augustine  and  giving  St  Paul  a  less  authoritative  position, 

their  teaching  aroused  within  tlie  bosom  of  the  Catholic 

LChurch  the  old  controversy  which  since  the  days  of  the 

^Velagian  controversy  had  so  often  agitated  it  The  Jansenists 

^Bvere    thus   unconscious    Protestants    tvitlun    the    Catholic 

Church  itself,  and  one  hears  the  ring  of  Luther's  Teh  Kann 

^nkkt  anJas  in  Pascal's  solemn  declaration  : "  if  my  letters  arc 

Hfeondemncd  in  Rome,  what  I  condemn  in  thein  is  condemned 

^En  heaven.     Ad  Tuum,  Domint  Jesn,  Tribunal  App^lo,"    One 

hears  again  Luther's  sense  of  a  great  mission  in  time  from 

the  very  heart  of  the  Port-Royal  itself.    When  Amauld  was 

expelled  from  the  Sorbonne.  driven  out  of  France,  hunted 

from  place  ttj  place,  he  still  continued  heroically  to  fight  for 

his  cause  to  the  last.    On  one  occasion,  wishing  his  friend 

Ntcole  to  assist  him  in  a  new  work,  the  latter  observed,  "We 

are  now  old,  is  it  not  time  to  rest  ?  "    "  Rest  I "  exclaimed 

Amauld,  "  have  we  not  all  eternity  to  rest  fn  ?  " 

This  Janseni^t  movement  was  in  its  early  stage  centred 
■round  two  names,  Cornelius  Jansen  of  Holland,  and  Jean  Du 
Vei^er  of  Gascony,  and  these  two  names  must  have  been 
very  familiar  tu  Robert  Leighton,  the  young  Scottish  graduate 
livirtg  in  the  North  of  Prance  and  making  occasional  or 
frequent  visits  to  Holland.  It  Es  with  them  as  inspirational 
forces  in  his  life  and  thought  that  we  have  now  to  do,  and  this 
becauae  they  were  associated  in  a  prominent  way  with  the 

'  CC  Principal  TuUock'i  P-umI,  pp.  104,  loj. 
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movement    already    described    in    its    general    spirit    and 
tendency. 

During  the  years  when  the  Catholic  Church  was  held  in  a 
state  of  continual   warfare  respecting  the  Means  of  Grace, 
Cornelius  Jansen  and  Jean  Du  Vei^cr  were  studyinfj  at 
Louvain,  were  moulded  by  the  more  rigid  doctrines  which 
that  university  maintained  and  contracted  a  stronf;  antipathy 
to  the  Jesuits,     Du  Verger  was  the  superior  in  rank  and  took 
hi.t  friend  with  htm  to  Bayonnc,  no  doubt  fascinated  by  his 
spiritual  genius,  by  his  contemplative  habits  and  intense 
inwardness.    Hia  mental  bent  is  indicated  by  what  his  friends 
overheard  him  once   to   exclaim  in  his  solitary  walks,  "  O 
Veritas .'  zvrifas  !    O  truth,  truth  !  "     I  Icrc  they  both  plunged 
into  3  deep  study  of  Augustine  and  were  possessed  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  doctrines  of  this  Father  in  relation  to 
grace  and  free  will.  In  lejojanscn  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Louvain  ;  in  1656  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and  he 
died  in  ifijS  just  as  he  had  completed  his  great  work,  the 
AugnstitiuJ  (4  vols.)  which  was  published  after  his  death  in 
164a     Janscn  attached  himself  all  his  life  to  a  theoretical 
asceticism  with  a  view  of  reviving    Augustine's    teaching, 
while  Sl  Cyran  pursued  the  same  object  by  a  jjath  more 
ascctical  and  practical  in  the  Port-Royal.    Janscn's  book  is 
of  great  value  as  an  exposition  of  his  convictions  ;  he  boldly 
atucks  the  doctrines  and  tendencies  of  the  Jesuits  and  seeks 
to  restore  to  their  original  vitality  of  thought  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  sin  and  remission.     His  principle,  clearly  stated  after 
the  teaching  of  Augustine,  is  that  man's  will  is  not  free,  but  is 
fettered  and  enslaved  by  the  desire  after  earthly  things.     It 
cannot  of  its  own  strength  rise  from  this  condition ;  grace 
must  come  to  the  aid  of  (he  will — grace,  which  is  not  so  much 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  the  deliverance  of  the  sou!  from 
the  bondage  of  eartlily  desires.     "  The  liberation  of  the  soul," 
he  says,  "  is  not  the  foi^veness  of  sin.'i,  but  a  certain  delight, 
ful  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  eartlily  wishes :  enslaved  b>- 
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which,  the  soul  is  in  chains,  until,  by  a  celestial  sweetness  in- 
fused by  grace,  it  is  bonie  over  to  the  lov-e  of  the  supreme 
good." '  Grace  Is  thus  a  celestial  sweetness  which  God's 
g^ce  pours  0%'cr  the  sou),  and  is  made  manifest  in  the  higher, 
purer  happiness  obtained  by  the  soul  from  heavenly  things. 
It  is  a  spiritual  delight,  by  which  the  will  is  moved  to  desire 
what  God  decrees.  It  is  an  involuntary  impulse  given  by 
God  to  the  will  by  which  it  finds  happiness  in  good,  by  which 
it  seeks  pood,  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  but  from  love  of 
righteousness ;  by  which  in  loving  it,  the  soul  is  loving  God 
Himself  God  is  purely  Spiritual,  the  Eternal  Truth  whence 
all  truth  and  wisdom  proceed — the  Eternal  Righteousness 
whose  will  makes  right  absolute.  In  loving  righteousness, 
man  loves  God  Himself  Virtiw  is  the  love  of  God,  and  it  is 
in  this  love  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  consists.  The  sweet- 
ness extinguishes  the  pleasure  derived  from  earthly  gratlR- 
catkm,  and  then  "tliere  follows  a  most  happy,  immutable 
and  necessary  will  not  to  sin,  but  to  live  rightly."  * 

*  Throughout  the  work,"  said  Ranke,  "  the  development  ol 
the  doctrinal  view  is  carried  out  with  a  high  degree  of  philo- 
Mphical  clearness,  e\'cn  in  the  midst  of  zealous  and  hostile 
polemical  discussion.  The  essential  groundwork  of  the  book 
•  at  once  moral  and  religious,  speculative  and  practical.  To 
the  mere  external  form  andself-scckingof  the  Jesuit  doctrines 
it  0}^x)6es  an  upright  and  strict  internal  discipline,  the  ideal 
of  an  activity,  whose  primary  origin,  as  well  as  its  ultimate 
exp«l»ion,  is  love  to  God."  ' 

The  chief  centre  of  Jansenism  was  at  the  Port-Royal, 
a  convent  situated  in  a  romantic  valley  three  miles  from 
Veraailles,  La  Mire  Angcliquc.  of  the  Amauld  family,  and 
while  of  tender  years,  became  abbess  of  the  house  in  1602. 
She  determined  on  a  complete  reformation  of  the  community 
and  established  a  most  austere  system  of  discipline,  being  led 

'  Vol.  iii.  lib.  1.  c.  il.  '  Vol  lil  Ub.  vli.  c.  ix. 

*  Hia^ry  o/fki  i'vpts,  vol.  li.  p.  399. 
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toil  by  the  preaching  of  a  Capuchin  friar.  After  a  time 
was  sent  b)-  the  (icncral  of  the  Order  to  reform  the  convent 
at  Maubisson,  but  she  again  returned  to  •■  Port-Royal  dcs 
Champs"  taking  with  her  Uiilher  many  of  the  inmates  from 
the  former  house.  In  1633  the  community  removed  to  a  house 
in  the  Rue  St.  Jacqwe-i,  Paris,  known  as  the  "  Port-Royat  dc 
Paris,"  and  one  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  this 
change  was  that  the  "  Port-Royai  de.s  Champs  "  became  under 
the  rectorship  of  Du  Vei^er,  abbot  of  St  Cyran,  an  asylum 
for  tliosc  who  wished  seclusion  without  taking  monastic 
vows.  St.  Cyran,  for  so  was  Du  Verger  now  called,  made 
this  a  learned  and  ascetic  hermitage,  where  he  reduced  the 
principles  of  Jansen  to  practice,  and  by  an  unwearied  study 
of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  sought  to  imbue  his  mind 
with  their  spirit.  Here  he  gathered  around  him  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  earnest  and  distinguished  scholars,  and  Port-Royal 
became  associated  with  the  names  of  Lc  Maltre,  Arnauld, 
Nicole,  Pascal,  Dc  Saci,  Scricourt  and  others.  Several  of 
them  had  renounced  a  career  of  worldly  splendour,  and  became 
disciples  of  St  Cyran  in  this  literary  and  religious  hermitage, 
while  Angclique  Arnauld,  with  her  nuns  at  Port- Royal  atUiched 
themselves  to  St.  Cyran  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  woman- 
hood  for  a  religious  guide  and  prophet  They  were  witnesses 
of  true  religion— Protestants  in  spirit,  if  not  in  name — and 
the  Port-Royat  became  one  of  the  strongest  and  purest 
spiritual  forces  of  the  period.  Jesuitic  Probabilism  was  the 
enemy  against  which  this  movement  directed  itself,  but  in 
doing  so.  it  was  3  return  to  pure  religion,  both  in  doctrine 
and  life.  It  is  a  cold  heart  which  cannot  be  touched  with 
these  earnest  men  striving  like  Pascal  "to  renounce  all 
pleasure  and  superfluities,"  and  to  copy  originally  like  St. 
Francis  the  portrait  of  the  Master,  Port-Roj'al  was  a  re- 
ligious house,  fettered  by  no  vows,  was  held  together  volun> 
tarily,  and  was  at  once  a  religious  seminary,  a  missionary 
centre,  a  literary  academy  and  a  pastoral  coUcga  Agricultural ' 
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labours  were  undertaken,  handicrafts  were  engaged  in,  but 
the  princip«]  occupation  was  literature,  addressed  to  the 
niUon  in  a  popular  form.  The  inmates  were  always  advised 
to  study  the  Holy  Scripture  itself,  without  any  commentary 
and  with  the  single  aim  of  edification.'  "  They  began  "  says 
Kankc,  "  by  translating  the  I  loly  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  and  Latin  Fraycr-books.  in  these  labours  th^ 
were  happily  careful  to  avoid  the  old  Prankish  forms  which 
had  previously  disfigured  works  of  this  character,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  an  attractive  clearness ;  an  educational 
institution,  which  they  established  at  Port-Royal,  gave  them 
occasion  to  compose  school  books  in  ancient  and  modern 
language^t,  logic  and  geometry.  Works  of  a  different  character 
were  also  produced  at  intervals  ;  as  for  example,  controversial 
writings,  the  acuteness  end  precision  of  which  reduced  their 
enemies  to  silence  ;  with  otliers  of  the  must  profound  piety, 
such  for  example  as  the  Heures  de  Port-royal,  which  were 
received  with  an  eager  welcome,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century  were  as  much  valued  and  sought  for  as  on  the  firat 
day.  From  this  society  proceeded  men  of  scientific  eminence, 
Mch  as  Pascal ;  of  high  distinction  in  poetry,  such  as  Racine  ; 
or  of  the  moat  comprehensive  range  in  learning,  such  as 
TillemonL  .  .  .  They  exercised  an  extensive  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  literature  of  France,  and  through  that 
medium  on  the  whole  of  Europe.  To  Port-Royal  the 
literary  splendour  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  may  in  some 
measure  be  safely  attributed."  ■ 

This  Society  of  Port-Royal  made  its  influence  felt  through 
the  whole  nation  in  the  seventeenth  century, and  had  adherents 
among  the  parochial  clergy  of  France  who  had  an  abhorrence 
of  the  confessional  system  of  the  Jesuits.  Sometimes  it 
bad  friends  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  it 
spread  to  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  and  a  Jansenist  Divine 

'  SchitanulpcDiiiDck'*  .V/M(»V>«//'«rf-i?<>j'<i/,  voLi.  iji. 
*  Kankc,  voL  ii.  pp.  404, 40J. 
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(Honorato  Herzan)  was  cited  before  the  lioiy  office  to  answt 
for  a  sermon  at  Rome  in  which  he  defended  the  opinion  of 
Janscnius,  and  upheld  him  to  be  the  only  expositor  of  St 
Augustine.    St  Cyran  had  founded  a  school  in  which  his 
own  doctrines  and  those  of  jansen  of  Ypres  were  regarded 
and  felt  as  a  living  gospel.    "  His  disciple^"  said  one  of  the 
body,  "  go  forth  like  young  eagles  from  under  his  wings  ;  heirs 
of  his  virtue  and  piety,  what  they  had  received  from  him 
they  transmitted  to  others  ;  Elijah  has  left  behind  him  many 
an  Elisha,  who  continue  to  prosecute  his  work."    Singlin,  a 
follower  of  St  Cyran  and  a  popular  preacher  at  Paris,  was  an 
active  upholder  of  the  cause,  and  maintained  it  with  over- 
powering eloquence.     He  was  said  to  have  been  able  only 
with  difficulty  to  express  himself  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  but  in  the  pulpit  to  have  been  a  burning  orator ;  he 
attached  many  to  htm-self  and  sent  them   to  Port-Royal, 
where  they  were  warmly  welcomed.    They  included  young 
gentlemen    clergymen    and    scholars,    wealthy  merchants, 
eminent  physicians,  members  of  distinguished  families  and 
religious  orders,  who  all  took  the  step  under  the  guidance  of 
a  spontaneous  impulse,  evoked  by  Singlin's  preaching.    Port- 
Royal  gave  the  presentation  of  an  Evangelical  Religion  with- 
in the  Catholic  Church. 

St  Cyran  agreed  with  Jansen's  teaching  and  was  led  to  con- 
sider penance.  He  felt  that  thepuredaysofthc  Church  were  in 
the  past  that  gospel-truth  had  been  obscured,  and  thus  there 
arose  within  him  dissatisfaction  with  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church.  But  in  criticising  he  did  not  depart  from  a  severe 
rigour  in  discipline.    *■  To  humble  oneself,"  to  suffer  and  to 

>  The  juisenitu  learned  bom  Pascal  10  denote  ihemjtelves  in  French 
by  on,  and  one  of  their  adversaries  averred  that  by  this  mark  he  could 
tell  thai  ail  anon)  uious  u-urk  whieh  be  refuted  was  to  be  attributed  loihem. 
Pucal  thought  (bat  an  honut  man  ouRht  to  shun  ilic  naming  of  him- 
■elf  and  the  use  of  the  words  I  and  mc.  as  Christian  piely  annihitaios  the 
human  w/,whilecivilit]rouKbt  to  conceal  and  suppress  it  {hayh'i  Diet/^ii- 
ary,  iv,  153.  154).  Students  of  Lei ^h ton  wilt  recogn Tie  how  much  of 
Ibis  spirit  of  self-cflUcenieut  was  in  him. 
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depend  wholly  on  God — this  makes  up  the  whole  Christia 
life."  His  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  inward  change 
was  strong,  and  grace  to  him  preceded  repentance.  "  When 
it  is  the  will  of  God  to  save  a  sou),  the  work  is  commenced 
from  within  ;  when  the  heart  is  once  changed,  then  is  true 
repentance  first  experienced  :  all  else  follows.  Absolution 
can  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  first  beam  of  grace.  As  a 
physician  must  observe  and  be  guided  by  the  movements  and 
internal  operations  of  nature  only,  so  must  the  physician  of 
the  soui  proceed  according  to  the  working  of  grace."  St 
Cyran's  religion  was  founded  on  personal  experience,  although 
he  maintained  a  calm  exterior  and  communicated  himself  to 
few.  What  Jowett  .taid  of  Greek  literature  was  applicable 
to  him :  "  under  the  niarbU  txUrwr  was  conaaled  a  ioul 
thrilling  with  spiritual  ematioit,"  although  St.  Cyran's  few 
words  and  serene  expression  could  not  altc^ether  hide  the 
Inner  grace  nor  occasionally  the  inner  fire  of  holy  devotion. 
Memoirs  tell  us  that  "  since  his  whole  soul  was  filled  with  the 
truth  of  what  he  uttered,  and  as  he  always  awaited  the 
proper  occasion  and  a  befitting  frame  of  mind,  both  in  him- 
self and  others,  so  the  impressions  he  produced  were 
Irresistible,  his  hearers  felt  themselves  aflfccted  by  an  involun- 
tary change,  tears  sometimes  burst  from  their  eyes  before  they 
could  think  of  repressing  them." 

Janscnius  died  on  May  6,  1638,  before  his  AMgustintis 
was  publi.shcd,  and  eight  days  after  his  colleague's  death,  St. 
Cyran  was  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes  for 
heresy  by  Richclit:u  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits.  But 
neither  Janscnius's  death  nor  St  Cyran's  imprisonment  pre- 
vented the  difTusion  of  the  doctrines,  and  although  St  Cyran 
wu  confined  for  five  years  arKi  only  sur\-ived  his  release  at 
the  death  of  Richelieu  in  1643  for  a  few  months,  an  impulse 
wu  given  to  piety  and  a  religious  storm  ensued  from  the 
conflict  with  the  Jesuits.  Augnstinus  was  still  in  manuscript 
at  its  author's  death,  but  Jansenius's  friends  proceeded  with  its 
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publication.  It  was  a  task  of  difficulty  and  risk,  for  the 
Jesuits  obtained  |x»session  of  sheets  as  they  passed  tKrough 
the  pres5,  and  denounced  the  work  both  at  Rome  and  to  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Louvain.  as  contravening  the  in- 
junction of  Sixtus  V  against  the  maintenance  of  controversies 
with  respect  to  grace.  But  before  steps  could  be  taken 
against.it,  the  |)rinters,  with  the  connivance  of  the  University, 
completed  the  work  and  AugustiHus  was  published  at 
Louvain  in  1640 — the  centenary  year  of  the  Jesuit  order — 
and  was  reprinted  shortly  afterwards  at  Paris  and  Rouen. 
The  Augustinus  struck  at  the  Jesuitsand  its  stinj;  lay  mainly 
in  the  epilogue,  which  draws  a  parallel  between  the  errors  of 
the  Massilians  and  those  recenthrutH  <fUorun<iam — the  Jesuits 
being  referred  to.  The  Jesuits  did  a  vcrj-  shrewd  thing,  and 
although,  the  persons  assailed,  assumed  the  offensive ;  >  for  the 
Auguslinus  contained  puix:  Augustinianism-~Augustine's 
doctrine  of  sin,  grace  and  predestination  being  reproduced 
in  it — while  no  concessions  were  made  to  Protestantism. 
Jansenius  made  interference  from  the  Curia  possible,  how- 
ever, for  in  the  third  book  he  adverts  to  a  position  laid  down 
by  St  Augustine  which  he  could  not  but  admit  to  have  been 
condemned  by  the  court  of  Rome.  He  hesitates  whom  he 
should  follow — the  Father  of  the  Church  or  the  Pope  but 
recalling  tJiat  the  Roman  Sec  sometimes  condemned  a  doctrine 
merely  for  the  sake  of  jwace,  without  intending  to  declare 
such  doctrine  alsolutely  false,  he  determines  in  favour  of  St 
Augustine.  The  Jesuits  availed  themselves  of  this  passage, 
pointed  to  it  as  an  attack  on  the  papal  infallibility,  and 
through  their  influence  with  the  Curia  obtained  from  Pope 
Urban  VIII  a  bull,  which,  after  referring  to  the  censure  pro- 
nounced upon  Bajus,  confirmed  the  prohibition  of  the  book 
on  the  ground  of  it  containing  heresies.  This,  while  effecting 
very  little  as  a  declaration,  gave  new  zeal  to  the  Janscnist 
cause,  which  rapidly  spread,  and  France  became  a  scene  of 
'  Harnack,  vii.p. 93. 
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religious  upheaval.  In  1643.  the  year  after  Urban's  bull.  Dr. 
Antoine  Arnauld,  a  member  of  rort-Royal,  publisJied  his 
treatise  De  la /r/qum/e  Commum&H,  based  on  Jansen's  views- 
Hw  legal  training  sugRcstetl  the  distinction  of  "de  facto" 
and  "dejure"  which  afterwards  acquired  importance^  The 
book  was  at  once  denounced  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  same  year 
by  Urban  VIII.  Amauld, '  while  he  taught  the  necessity  of 
spiritual  preparation  for  Communion,  had  also  suggested  that 
the  Church  of  Ronte  had  a  two>foId  head  in  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul.  Arnauld  yielded  to  the  storm  by  retiring 
into  private  life,  but  only  to  exercise  his  pen  in  the  Jansenist 
cause  (1649).  The  Je^iits  now  saw  that  the  source  of  the 
movement — Uie  Att^utrinus — must  be  dealt  with,  in  order  to 
draw  forth  a  more  decided  condemnation  from  Rome.  They 
drew  up  five  propoctitions  and  required  Pope  Innocent  X  to 
pronounce  upon  them  judgment  Investigation  was  formally 
entered  upon  at  Rome,  but  there  arose  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  cardinals  and  theological  consultors  regarding 
them.  Nine  out  of  the  thirteen  were  in  favour  of  the  con- 
demnation, while  four,  including  the  general  of  the  Aut;ustinian 
order,  r<^ardcd  the  condemnation  as  unadvisable.  Cardinal 
Chigi  pressed  the  hesitating  Pope,  and  on  July  I,  1653, 
Innocent  X  published  his  bull  in  which  he  condemned  the 
opinions  as  heretical,  blasphemous  and  accursed — declared 
his  hope  thereby  to  restore  the  peace  of  tlic  Church,  and  his 
wish  to  see  its  bark  sailing  onward  as  in  tranquil  waters,  and 
arriving  at  the  haven  of  salvation  I  The  five  propositions 
which  were  condemned  and  at  the  same  time  represented, 
though  not  with  entire  clearness,  as  propositions  of  Janscn 
were  these :— (I)  Some  precepts  of  God  cannot  be  fulfilled 
by  g[ood  men,  whose  wish  and  eflTort  are  according  to  the 
measure  of  strength  they  at  present  possess ;  they  haw  the 
Anther  need  of  grace  that  shall  render  obedience  possible. 

'  He  wai  auiliDr  of  ibe  Port.Royai  t^gic  ■■   »ee  traa^aiion  by  Vn- 
f«uor  Baynes. 
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(2)  Inward  grace  is  never  rcjrfstcd  in  the  state  of  fallen 
nature.  (3)  In  order  to  the  existence  of  merit  and  demerit 
In  the  stale  of  fallen  nature  there  is  not  required  in  man  a 
liberty  that  is  the  absence  of  necessity  :  it  is  enough  if  there 
be  the  liberty  that  is  the  absence  of  constraint.  (4)  Semi- 
Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  inner  prevenicnt  grace 
for  single  acts,  also  for  the  origination  of  faith,  and  they  were 
heretical  in  this,  that  they  wished  that  grace  to  be  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the  human  will  to  resist  or 
obey.  (5)  It  13  scmi-FcIagian  to  say  that  Christ  died,  or  that 
He  shed  His  blood  for  alt  men  without  exception."  A 
straggle  thence  ensued  about  religion  itself,  combined  with 
another  for  rights  of  personal  conviction  against  Papal 
despotism  ;  the  Jansenists  [raised  the  qneUion  du  faify  and 
denying  that  such  doctrines  were  taught  by  Jansen,  required 
proof  that  they  were.  They  perceived  at  once  tlie  subtlety  of 
the  Jesuits,  whose  real  aim.  as  Harnack  avers,  "  was  to 
separate  off  the  extreme  conclusions  of  Augustinianism  and 
give  them  an  isolated  formulation,  that  thereby  it  might  be 
possible  to  reject  them  without  touching  Augustine,  but  that 
thereby  also  Augustinianism  might  be  slain."  '  The  Jansenists 
were  placed  in  a  very  unfavourable  position,  because  as 
Catholics  they  would  not  openly  question  the  Pope's  authority 
in  questions  of  doctrine,  but  to  the  mortification  of  the 
Jesuits  the  Jansenists  declared  their  willingness  to  sign  the 
condemnatian,  but  averring  at  the  same  time  that  the  propo- 
sitions in  the  sense  which  the  Jesuits  fixed  to  them  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Jansen  at  all.  The  Jesuits 
were  thus  checked  and  the  Jansenists  took  advantage  of 
their  ignorance  to  publish  anonymousiy  an  Epistle  of  St. 
Prosper  (a  scholar  of  St,  Augustine)  to  Ruffinus  agains 
Pelagius.  The  Jesuits  pronounced  this  a  piece  of  jansenist 
heresy,  and  when  they  perceived  the  snare  into  which  they 
had  been  led  declared  that  the  doctrine  was  true  when  under- 
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stood  in  an  orthodox  sense.  Soon  there  arose  the  distinction 
of  droit  and  /ait  in  the  controversy,  the  Jansenists  ntaintainir 
that  the  Pope  was  guided  infullibly  in  questions  of  doctrinal 
and  showing  from  se\-eral  historical  instances  that  the  Pope 
had  erred  in  matters  of  fact.  The  false  pasition  in  which  the 
Pope  had  placed  himself  now  became  apparent,  and  the 
French  bishops  were  urf^cnt  for  a  declaration  that  thoae 
propositions  already  condemned  were  condemned  tn  the 
sense  given  them  by  Janscn.  Chigi,  who  was  now  Pope 
Alexander  VII,  was  unwilling  to  refuse  this,  and  the  notori- 
ous bull  of  1656  (Ad  sanctam  b.  Petri  scdem)  was  issued  : 
"  We  deltrmiMi  ami  dfdart  that  those  five  propositions  ex- 
tracted from  the  aforementioned  book  of  Cornelius  Janscn,  and 
understood  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  same  Cornelius  Jansen, 
haze  been  condemned."  The  Janscnists  stil!  replied  that  a 
ticclaration  of  such  a  character  was  beyond  the  Papal  power 
nd  that  the  Pope's  Infallibility  did  not  extend  to  a  judgment 
siiecting  /acU.  But  the  Pope  was  not  to  be  set  aside,  and 
when  he  ha<l  declared  that  he  had  not  only  to  decide  doctrine, 
but  at.w  had  the  right  to  decide  in  what  sense  sucA  doetrine 
had  been  understood  by  some  one,  what  objection  could  be 
rabed  by  pious  Catholics  if  there  was  the  general  admission 
made  of  absolute  authority  ?  Where  ts  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  droil  and  fast,  between  questions  of  right  arKi 
questions  oi  /net  T  Accordingly  the  Pope  took  a  further  step 
still,  and  in  1664  issued  a  formula  for  subscription,  in  which 
oil  clericj  and  teachers  and  nuns  were  required  both  to  reject 
Xhe/ive  propoiutions  and  to  confess  upon  oath  that  these  were 
condemned  "  as  meant  to  be  understood  by  the  same  author." 
Here  was  indeed  a  lordship  over  conscience,  although  two 
centuries  more  had  to  ]>a$s  before  the  papal  infallibility  could 
be  proclaitiKd.  The  Janscnists  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
the  five  propositions,  which  admitted  of  a  heterodox  inter- 
pretation ;  they  refused  to  acknowledge  by  an  unconditional 
subscription  that  the  tenets  condemned  were  contained  in  the 
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AuffusliHHs,  or  that  they  were  the  doctrines  of  their  insuter. 
No  pi'osecutioii  couM  extract  from  Uiein  »  contrary  admission, 
and  the  eRect  of  their  steadfastness  was  such  that  their 
numbers  and  thdr  credit  increased,  and  defenders  of  their 
opinions  were  to  be  found  even  among  the  bishops  them- 
selves.' Persecution  and  the  filh'ng  of  the  Bastilc  with  those 
who  refused  to  violate  their  conscience  by  subscription 
touched  the  people,  and  before  them  was  the  strange  sight 
that  is  worthy  of  supreme  admiration — on  the  one  side  the 
most  absolute  monarch  in  liuropc,  the  despotism  of  Rome, 
the  unscrupulous  Jesuits  all  bent  on  crushing,  and  on  the  other 
a  few  weak  women  at  Port-Koyal,  strong  in  their  conviction 
of  truth  and  loyalty  and  refusing  to  yield.  King  Christ  in 
them  at  last  conquered.  In  1668  Clement  VII  was  forced 
by  the  popularity  of  Port-Royal  and  of  Jansenism,  to  give 
relief  to  the  Jansenists  so  far  by  remaining  satisfied  with 
■'submissive  silence."  He  also  contented  himself  with  a 
condemnation  of  the  five  propositions  in  general,  without 
insisting  on  their  actually  being  taught  by  Jansen.  The 
second  article  of  pacification  states:  "We  declare  that  it 
would  be  ofTering  insult  to  the  Church  to  comprehend, among 
those  opinions  condemned  in  the  five  propositions,  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas,  concerning  grace  as 
efficacious  of  itflclf,  necessary  to  all  the  actions  of  Christian 
pict>',  and  to  the  free  predestination  of  the  elect"  This 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Curia  not  only  waiv-cd  its  claim 
to  decide  the  matter  of  fact  (/aiV)  but  was  also  an  acquies- 
cence that  its  sentence  against  Jansenism  .should  remain 
without  effect.  The  society  continued  to  flourish  and  its 
religion  and  literary  activity  was  felt  on  the  nation.  But 
with  its  progress  there  grew  within  it  an  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Sec.  as  was  inevitable  from  its  ideal.  Very  thin  was 
the  partition  wall  between  Jansenism  and  Protestantism — a 
fact  which  was  always  clear  to  the  Jesuits.  Clement  XI  in 
*  Raoke,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 
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the  bull,  "  Vineatn  Domini  Sabiioth  "  (1705),  gave  fresh  con- 
finnatjon  to  all  the  severe  bulU  or  Yua  predecessors  gainst 
Jansenism  and  mude  the  demand  that  there  should  be  a 
recognitioa  of  the  definition  of  Jansen's  intention  given  by 
Alexander  VII.  Port-Royal  was  forcibly  broken  up,  its 
inmates  expelled  and  the  ccmctcfy  desecrated. 

So  fared  the  endeavour  of  earnest  men  and  women  to 
reform  the  Roman  Church  in  France  from  within,  and  so 
passed  away  a  constructive  movement  of  great  potency. 
Professor  Harnack's  words  regarding  it  arc  very  striking 
and  solemn  ones,  but  they  arc  the  interpretation  of  history : — 
"The  French  Church  exterminated  the  Huguenots  and 
Jansenists:  it  received  in  place  of  them  the  atheists  and 
Jesuits."  *  The  rejection  of  Jan.><eni.<im  is  another  instance  from 
many  of  tl»e  immohilis  inertia  in  great  institutions  to  apply 
the  pruning  knife  to  old  abuses  and  corruptions,  and  adapt 
themselves  to  new  life.  How  frequently  would  the  course  of 
history  been  different  had  they  done  so  I 

Jansenism  interests  us  here  chiefly  because  in  its  early 
development  it  was  a  movement  in  which  Robert  Lcighlon 
was  directly  interested  and  the  progress  of  which  he  watched 
with  the  eyes  of  a  contemporary.  In  after  years  the  interest 
did  not  lessen,  but  just  now  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
It  as  one  of  the  important  influences  that  surrounded  him 
durinix  his  impressionable  years  in  France  and  prior  to  his 
ordination  as  minister  of  Newbattle.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  his  sermons  and  his  university  lectures  without 
perceiving  how  closely  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
teaching  uf  Jannen  and  St.  Cyran  :  it  is  impossible  also  not 
to  perceive  how  deeply  he  was  indebted  to  the  old  Catholic 
sources  of  piety — St  Augustine,  St  Chrysostom,  St 
Bernard  and  others,  whom  the  Jansenists  sought  to  restore 
as  the  true  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  young  Scotch 
Calvini^t  unquestionably  received  from  the  Jansenists,  ideals 
■  Hittvry  «/DOipna,  vol.  tit.  p.  ijS. 
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tnd  impulses  which  certainly  modified  his  early  position, 
and  which  he  treasured  throughout  life,  while  remaining  a 
loyal  Protestant  In  his  case  we  can  aver  in  a  sense  purely 
religious  what  Lecky  avers  in  a  more  restricted  form — that 
whatever  widens  the  imagination  and  enables  it  to  realize  the 
actual  experience  of  other  men,  is  a  powerful  agent  of 
ttkical  advance^  Lcighton's  contact  with  the  Janscnists 
and  his  admiration  for  the  piety  of  St.  Cyran  and  Port-Royal 
certainly  widened  his  horizon  no  less  than  his  sympathy,  and 
he  returned  to  Scotland  different  from  what  he  left  it  in  1631. 
He  had  been  impressed  with  the  spirittitUity  of  a  move- 
ment that  was  Protestantism  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  was  an  endeavour  to  bring  back  that  Church  to 
purer  and  simpler  days  and  to  beliefs  more  in  accordance 
with  its  true  idea!  as  a  spiritual  institution  and  not  as  a 
temporal  power.  He  saw  an  effort  to  re-store  the  Church 
from  within,  thwarted  and  baffled  by  an  offlcialdum  that 
was  incapable  of  beholding  the  day  of  its  visitation,  and  like 
cvciy  great  reformation,  this  effort  «'as  centred  at  first  in  the 
conscience  and  protest  of  individuals  like  Janscn  and  St. 
Cyran  whom  he  could  reverence  as  men  of  outstanding 
saintliness.  Notwithstanding  Jesuit  casuistry  and  intrigue, 
he  could  still  sec  in  the  old  mediaeval  Church  a  piety  which 
neither  could  extinguish — a  piet>'  enforced  as  the  highest 
attainment  of  Christian  life  by  Thomas  and  Bonavcntura,  by 
Eckhart,  Suso,  Taulcr,  Thomas  i  Kempis,  and  all  the  active 
witnesses  to  personal  religion  in  the  centuries  before  the 
Reformation.  From  these  streams  of  fresh  intuition 
Leighton  drank  with  heart-felt  delight  and  could  sec  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  not  in  the  worldly  papacy 
of  his  day,  but  in  St.  Bernard's  mystic  devotion  to  the 
bridegroom  of  his  soul,  in  the  Jesus-love  of  a  St  Francis  of 
Assisi  or  a  St  Clare.  Not  dogma,  but  devotion — not 
organization  but  piety  was  what  he  saw  and  heard  from  the 
past  as  the  true  Church  because  the  true  Spirit  of  Christ — 
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creative  of  sweet  Rraces,  unquenchable  aspirations  and 
immortal  ideals  in  human  souls.  From  that  Lcightoii  nevcr 
sevcrcd  himself  and  in  connecting  himself  with  it  he  was  a 
true  Protestant,  for  Protestantism  does  not  claim  to  be 
infallible,  »nd  must  allow  that  some  part  of  the  truth  can  be 
found  with  those  who  are  its  adversaries.  Protestantism 
rests  on  the  great  principle  of  spiritual  freedom  and  in  setting 
aside  that  which  is  external  and  concrete  and  in  accepting 
that  which  is  inward  and  spiritual,  it  discovered  a  spiritual 
basis  in  consciousness,  which  could  attract  all  from  anjf 
source  that  was  not  alien  to  itself,  that  \vas  on  the  line  of  its 
own  direction,  and  had  to  it  an  elective  affinity.  And  this  is 
Le^^on's  grtatntss  in  his  own  time — for  common  as  it  may 
be  now,  it  was  a  rare  feature  in  the  sc\-cntccnth  century,  when 
no  underlying  identity  in  spiritual  life  was  accepted,  beneath 
and  beyond  the  differences.  He  would  never  regard  the 
names  of  Roman  and  Catholic  as  identical,  nor  would  he 
regard  the  Catholic  Church  and  Catholicism  as  convertible 
terms.  To  Leighton's  mind  Caikoiic  is  applicable  to  the 
Christian  spirit  within  the  Catholic  Church  as  it  welted  up  in 
its  pious  literature  and  the  pious  spirits  within  its  com- 
munion, but  not  to  the  papacy  or  the  papal  officialism.  And 
so  while  loyal  to  his  Protestantism,  he  could  Icam  much 
from  another  communion,  and  could  nourish  his  spiritual 
life  from  sources  that  were  eternal  because  inspirc^l  and 
permeated  by  a  deep  God-consciousness.  He  could  say  with 
St  Bernard,  "  I  love  God  that  I  may  !ov«  Him  :  I  love  that 
I  may  love  Him  more."  "  Let  there  be  no  limit,  save  that  of 
life,  to  the  pursuit  of  my  Lord."  He  could  with  St.  Franci* 
invoice  the  sun  and  all  creation  to  join  the  praise  he  could 
never  sufficiently  express  for  his  soul's  sweet  Saviour,  and 
say  "  My  God  is  my  All."  He  could  say  with  St.  Tertsa, 
"  All  that  i-i  not  of  God  is  nought,"  and  with  Tau/er.  "  I 
found  God  wherever  1  lost  myself,  and  wherever  I  found 
myself  there  I  lost  God  " ;  with  St.  Crtgory,  "  Humility  is 
A.L.  7 
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sorely  perilled  by  honours,  purity  by  pleasure  and  moderation 
by  riches  "  ;  with  St.  Denjrs,  "  God  as  Sovereign  Beauty  is  the 
Author  of  all  the  beautiful  adaptation,  all  the  brilliancy,  all 
the  grace  wc  find  "  ;  with  S/.  Brutu),  "  O  goodness  of  God,  ever 
old  and  ever  new "  ;  with  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  as  she 
heard  the  heavenly  voice,  "  Think  thou  of  me  and  I  will 
think  for  Thee  "  ;  with  the  Foundtr  of  the  Brothtrs  Afinor, 
"  Intefcoursc  with  God  in  solitude  is  far  better  than  the 
teeming  crowds  of  thU  world,  amid  their  reckless  cares 
Uieir  endless  u-eariness,  their  ceaseless  importunity  " ;  with 
St  Augusliju,  "  Oh  Christ,  hope  of  our  race,  God  of  God,  our 
refuge  and  our  strength,  whose  light  beams  on  our  eyes  from 
afar,  as  a  star  shining  through  tlic  heavy  clouds  of  storm  that 
thickly  roll  over  the  sea,  pilot,  Lord,  our  ship  by  the  helm  of 
Thy  cross  that  we  perish  not  in  the  waves  :  let  no  tempest 
overwhelm  us  with  its  billows,  let  not  the  deep  engulph  us, 
but  draw  us  from  this  sea  to  Thyself,  our  only  solace,  whom 
through  our  tear-dimmed  eyes  we  descry  afar  off  as  the 
Morning  Star  and  Sun  of  Righteousness  waiting  to  receive 
us  on  the  shore  of  the  heavenly  country  " ;  he  could  unite 
with  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux."  O  Lord,  I  pray  Thee  that  the 
sweet  and  fiery  strength  of  Thy  crucified  Love  may  so 
absorb  my  heart,  that  I  may  die  for  love  of  Thy  love,  O 
Redeemer  of  my  soul,  who  hast  deigned  to  die  for  love  of 
my  love."  These  and  similar  elements  of  spiritual  culture 
helped  to  shaiK  the  young  Scottish  Leighton  and  to  lead 
him  to  the  conception  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
spiritual  temple,  where  all  holy  souls  meet  in  God,  in 
which  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  can  be  spoken  of. 
not  as  former,  but  as  actual  members  ;  in  which  the  present 
and  the  past  blend  in  a  unity  that  transcends  distinction 
and  its  members  arc  characterized  by  Christ-like  character, 
Christ-like  aspiration,  Christ-like  service.  Neither  death  nor 
time-division  create  within  it  any  wall  of  separation,  and 
it  includes  botli  the  communion  of  saints  and  of  sa^es.     In 
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thus  believing,  he  was  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Westminster 
Confession."  '  "  The  Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  which 
is  itivisibit,  consists  of  the  whole  number  of  the  elect 
which  have  been  or  shall  be,  gathered  into  one 
under  Christ  the  Head  thereof,  and  'a  the  spouse,  the 
body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  fillcth  all  in  all."  He 
anticipated  the  breadth  of  view  of  Prcvost  Paradol :  **  I 
belong  to  that  Church  which  has  no  name,  but  of  which 
the  members  recc^ize  each  other  wherever  they  meet 
I^ghton's  Church  had  a  "  Uani  shield  ■utifh  no  devia 
of  sttt  or  party"  and  it  was  the  society  of  the  faithful 
in  present  and  past  His  Church  wa»  the  Church  of  the 
German  legend,  the  pathway  to  which  had  been  closed 
by  the  war  of  sects,  but  still  it&  sight  and  sound  did  not 
wholly  forsake  the  eyes  and  ears  of  men.  For  as  the  legend 
tells,  the  casual  wanderer  in  the  deep  silent  twilight  still 
hearri  the  tones  of  strange  far-olT  bells  borne  floating  in  the 
evening  air,  and  in  the  misty  grey  of  the  deepening  shadows 
some  wanderers  have  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the 
gloom  of  the  forest  standing  before  it,  its  white  pinnacles 
gleaming  like  spirits  in  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars. 
There  was  no  sound  of  human  voices,  although  round  the 
shrine  bowed  the  forms  of  venerable  men,  while  the  tones 
of  the  oi^an  mingled  with  the  soft  and  silvery  sound  of 
bells,  and  a  reverent  and  hallowed  light  trembled  on  every 
nook  and  crypt  and  cort>eI. 

Leighton's  ideal,  like  that  of  those  whom  he  loved  as 
tMchen,  an»c  from  the  intensity  of  his  religiouR  life,  and 
from  the  spiritual  eye  that  enabled  him  to 

"Gatc  one  moincni  on  the  FnM,  whose  Iteiiiiy 
Wakes  ilw  worl<l'»  gical  liytiin  : 
Feel  ii  on«  unulUribIc  nvnnteni. 
Bent  in  love  o'er  him  ; 


'  Fint  ctaa>c  in  ijth  Atlick. 
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)i)  that  look  foftl  heaven,  eanh,  men  and  angels. 

Distant  grow  and  dim  : 
In  (h3l  took  feet  heaven,  earth,  men  and  ant;el^ 

Nearer  grow  through  Him." 

During  the  years  of  his  residence  abroad,  another  induence 
must  be  taken  into  account — the  De  Imitaltotu.  Wodrow 
distinctly  tclts  us  that  Robert  I>eighton  regarded  this  as  one 
of  the  best  books  that  ever  was  written  next  to  the  inspired 
writers  (p.  72).  While  such  a  judgment  will  be  generally 
accepted  now,  it  was  a  unique  one  in  the  Scotland  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  one  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  with 
serious  ecclesiastical  consequences.  Anything  that  was 
"  Popish  "  was  deeply  and  invctcratcly  suspected  or  disliked. 
Lcighton's  favourite  poet  in  later  years  was  George  Herbert,' 
and  his  favourite  manual  of  devotion  throughout  life  was 
Thomas  i  Kcmpis,  but  the  De  Imitationt,  as  it  was  tlie  earlier 
in  time,  was  also  the  more  jiotent  and  creative  in  his  thought. 
It  suited  the  poetic  mysticism  of  his  own  mind,  and  gave  an 
impulse  to  its  own  spontaneous  direction.  It  made  clearer 
the  Figure  that  his  OM'n  heart  loved,  and  ever  turned  toward, 
and  became  the  basis  for  spiritual  discipline  and  striving.  It 
unfolded  that  love  which  makes  the  soul  become  the  bride  of 
Christ  and  gives  true  insight.  Thomas,  like  Dante,  realized 
that  it  is  not  thought  alone,  but  thought  aided  by  lov<  that 
leads  to  the  Beatific  Vbion.  Beatrice  leads  but  to  the 
highest  tier  of  the  celestial  theatre,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
tlie  face  of  God  moves  them  not  again.  Theology  in  her  has 
done  its  work,  only  to  hand  her  disciple  to  St.  Bernard,  the 
genius  of  mystic  love,  who  takes  Dante  by  the  hand  to  the 


'  Dr.  Walter  Smith  has  lh«  following  note  to  T%e  Bitkop's 
WoU:  "Mr.  Bursoa  itaies  in  his  Lift  of  P.  F.  Tyller  that  a 
copy  of  Hcrbeit'f  Poems,  with  notes  by  Lcighton,  once  enisled  in  the 
library  at  Dunblane.  It  certainly  ii  not  there  now.  and  I  lake  thi» 
opportunity  of  again  advertising  al!  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  if  they  do 
not  return  it,  iilUilGTature  will  y^^rjc^v/f  tbein"  (p.  ijS;.  Where  is  (he 
offender  P 
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Hotyof  Hoties,  where  the  outline  of  the  triune  human  Torm 
appears,  and  where  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Deity  who  made 
man  in  His  Own  image  is  accorded  to  the  pocL  And  Thomas 
k  Kcmpis  was  to  LcJghton  the  apostle  of  this  mystic 
love — the  love  that  withdraws  from  all  vile  thoughts — the 
love  that  dwells  in  heaven  and  makes  the  angels  exclaim, 
when  a  stranger  comes,  "  see  one  who  will  incrca.se  otir 
love." '  But  Thomas  was  no  lets  the  apostle  of  faith  in  its 
inwartiness — as  the  ^v  of  the  newborn  soul,  whereby 
every  believer  "seeth  Him  who  is  invisible";  as  the  ear 
of  the  soul,  whereby  the  sinner  "  hears  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  lives";  as  thefialau  of  the  soul,  whereby  » 
believer  "  tastes  the  good  words  and  the  power  of  the  world 
to  come " :  as  the  feelmg  of  the  soul,  whereby  "  througli  the 
power  of  the  Highest  overshadowing  him  ...  he  feels  Ihe 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart"  This  faith  that  works 
by  rtgtnrrating  love  is  what  both  Leighton  and  Westey 
realiiett  at  the  same  periot!  of  their  lives,  and  when  each  wa« 
studying  (he  same  De  Imitalhnr.  And  did  not  Wesley  write 
in  1738  and  in  doing  so  voice  what  Robert  LeEghton  felt  just 
about  A  hundretl  years  before  t 

**  O  jtranl  ib.it  nothing  in  my  soul 

May  dwell  but  Thy  pure  lovo  atone  I 
O  nuy  Tby  love  poticK  me  whole^ 

My  joy,  my  Ireasure,  and  my  ciowb, 
Slriince  rtaiues,  far  from  my  heart  remove  I 
My  wry  act,  thoughl,  vronl  be  love" 

And  as  Robert  Leighton  studied  this  book  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Common  Lot,"  he  could  not  think, 
as  men  of  his  period  so  generally  tliought,  that  there  had  been 
no  Church  history  before  the  Reformation  but  the  record  of 
Antichrist.  Nay,  it  was  through  the  teaching  of  such 
witnesses  that  the  Reformation  became  possible,  and  if 
Leighton  could  say,  as  Erasmus  is  reported  to  have  satd  after 

■   Danic 
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revicwinfi  the  different  sections  of  Protestantism,  sit  mea 
anima  cum  Purttanis  Angluam$,  would  he  not  abo  read 
even  their  spiritual  testimony  in  the  deep  utterances  that 
came  from  the  teachers  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  like  John  of 
Goch,  John  of  Wcsel,  Tauler.  Gerhard  Groot.  John  Wessel, 
Thomas  a  Kcmpis,  and  the  army  of  unknown  witnc^ises  who 
aimed  at  piety  and  spirituality  amid  worldlincss  and 
monastic  corruption,  and  made  the  Reformation  possible  in 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  These  were 
among  the  ihcoloRians  who  paved  the  way  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  implanting  in  men's  minds  the  sense  <A  inward  religion, 
which  ultimately  in  the  Reformation  acquired  importance  in 
history. 

There  was  much  in  common,  too,  between  Thomas  k 
Kempis  and  Robert  Lcighton  :  there  was  the  same  elective 
affinity  of  disposition,  and  tlic  same  attraction  felt  toward  the 
meditative  contemplative  life  as  the  best  preparation  for 
religious  service.  Tlic  narrow  cell,  lighted  up  by  the  love  of 
God  and  Christ  ivas  to  Thomas,  and  would  have  been  to 
Lcighton,  had  it  been  possible  in  his  day,  heaven  on  earth 
and  a  joy  that  he  would  have  exchanged  for  nothing  but 
heaven  above.  Lcighton,  too,  could  endorse  the  words  which 
Franciscus  I'olcnsis  once  saw  as  a  characteristic  motto  on 
the  picture  of  Thomas :  "  I  have  sought  rest  everywhere  and 
found  it  nowhere,  save  in  solitude  and  books"  {In  omnibus 
requiem  quaesivi,  sed  noH  invent,  nisi  in  Hoexktns  tndg 
Botxktns:  hoe  est,  in  abdilis  rttessilnts  et  UMlulis.) 

The  words  were  applied  to  one  who  sought  to  write  the 
life  of  a  spiritual  genius,  whom  he  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing :  "  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with  and  the  well 
is  deep."  But  thU  could  not  be  said  of  Robert  Lcighton  in 
his  relation  to  Thomas  A  Kcmpis.  It  was  a  spiritual  splen- 
dour interpreting  a  like  spirinia!  splendour — two  souls  meet* 
tng  whose  light  wm  kindled  from  the  same  heavenly  fire — 
iho  interpreter  and  the  inlerpreled  were  of  the  one  spiritual 
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mould.  Robert  Leighton  was  bom.  a  Protestant,  while 
Thomas  A  Kempiswasboma  Roman  Catholic  and  directly  im- 
pugned nothing  that  had  received  the  authority  of  his  Church, 
but  notwithstanding  this  difference,  there  existed  a  similarity 
of  dUposition  between  them,  and  both  were  united  tn  the 
desire  to  follow  the  Divine  Figure,  and  have  His  lineaments 
traced  upon  their  soulti.  It  is  not  the  hood  which  makes  the 
monk,  but  the  inward  frame  of  mind,  and  Leighton  was  as  wil- 
ting to  accept  as  Thomas  was  glad  ever  to  repeat  the  law  of 
life  :  "  Rise  early,  watch,  pray,  labour,  read,  write,  be  silent, 
sigh,  and  bravely  endure  all  adversity."  Robert  Leighton.  in 
writing  to  the  Earl  of  Lothian  after  he  had  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  Dunblane,  said,  *'  I  shall  live  as  tnonastUally  as  c\-cr 
1  did."  and  the  words  afTord  a  ke>-  that  explains  the  spirit 
of  his  life.  Within  the  Reformed  Church  he  main- 
tained the  strict  discipline  and  self-denial  of  monastictsm  in 
its  purest  days,  and    alwa)'s    upheld  as  his  binding  law 

Cipirituality  and  rigour.     How  much  there  always  was  in  him 
of  Thomas'  asceticism  may  be  seen  by  comparing  his  life  witli 
the  model  that  Thomas  portrayed,  and  with  which  he  was  at 
this  time  familiar  : — 
"  Sasline  rim  palieni, 
Tacc  ut  sis  gapicni, 
k  More*  rejfc,  aurei  legCt 

r  Sacpe  ora,  m^k  Icjc, 

\  Omni  die,  omni  hora, 

~  T«  Totftiu  line  mora.* 

The  chief  rules  for  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot," 
besides  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  circulating  them  among 
the  people,  and  preaching  the  gospel,  were  :  "  Prompt  obcdi< 
encc,  frequent  prayer,  devout  meditation,  diligence  in  labour, 
fondness  for  study,  the  avoidance  of  conversation,  and  a  relish 
for  solitude — these  are  what  makes  a  good  monk  and  give  a 
peaceful  mind."  **  The  things  which  are  above  all  necessary 
uid  profitable  both  for  a  man's  own  advancement  in  virtue 
tnd  for  the  cdi&cation  of  others,  are  solitude,  silence,  manual 
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labour,  prayer,  reading,  meditating  upon  the  Scriptures, 
poverty,  temperance,  oblivion  of  one's  native  country,  flying 
from  the  world,  the  quiet  of  a  monastery,  frequenting  the  choir, 
and  remaining  in  the  cell." 

While  to  Lcighton  there  was  much  in  all  this  that  reflected 
its  source,  and  was  phenomenal ;  while  it  manifested  its 
mCHOStic  environment  and  thereby  received  a  limitation,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  much  moulded  by  it  as  a 
spiritual  pattern,  and  received  much  inspiration  from  it  for 
his  life.  While  he  would  not  say,  as  the  pious  monk  did  of 
his  cell — ■ 

■*  O  b»ta  snliiudo 
O  sola  beaiiiu<lo,' 

while  he  realised  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  be  in 
the  world  and  thereby  to  help  in  making  the  world  better  by 
his  influence  ;  while  he  saw  in  the  De  Imitaliom  and  the  Visa 
Bcni  Mottacki  the  picture  of  all  that  was  purest  in  the  clois- 
tered  life,  he  yet  felt,  as  his  after  life  showed,  that  to  him 
abstinence  from  action  was  not  Christian,  and  that  our 
Saviour  went  into  the  desert  only  that  He  might  find  in 
prayer  and  communion  witl)  the  Heavenly  Father  the  inspira- 
tion and  strength  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  struggle 
against  evil,  and  that  far  from  avoiding  the  multitude,  He 
sought  to  enlighten,  console  and  convert  them.  In  ihi^  light 
monasticism  apiieared  as  disguised  iceltisliness,  and  the  truth 
flashed  out  that  only  in  saving  others  can  one  save  himself 
Leighton  saw  all  this,  and  while  there  was  ever  something 
attractive  to  him  in  the  life  of  retirement,  he  remained  a  true 
Protestant  by  uniting  to  it  the  life  of  action  as  a  duty,  not 
even  infrequently  against  his  own  natural  inclination.  In  this 
retirement,  whether  at  Ncwbattle.  Edinburgh,  Dunblane  or 
during  his  occasional  visits  throughout  life  to  his  Jansenist 
friends  at  Douay,  Lcighton  loved  to  be  for  a  time,  and  to  live 
on  those  deep  spiritual  manuals  that  come  from  the  past,  and 
reveal   that    spiritual   identity   beneath   differences   so  well 
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described  b)'  Principal  Caird  :  "The  irresistible  conviction  is 
winning  its  way  into  alJ  candid  and  tolerant  minds  that  the 
essential  spirit  of  religion  may  exUt  under  wide  theological 
divergencies ;  and  that  though  good  men  may  difler,  and 
differ  greatly,  in  doctrinal  forms  of  belief,  there  is  something 
deeper  which  unites  them.  The  essence  of  religion  is  some- 
thing more  catholic  than  its  creeds,  .  .  .  And  could  we  get 
at  that  something — call  it  spiritual  life,  godliness,  holiness, 
self-abiiegation,  surrender  of  tltc  soul  to  God,  or  better  still, 
love  and  lo>''aIty  to  Christ  as  the  one  only  Redeemer  and 
Lord  of  the  Spirit — could  we,  I  say,  pierce  deeper  than  the 
notion  of  the  understanding  to  that  strange,  su-eet,  all'subdu- 
ing  temper  and  habit  of  spirit,  /Mat  ciimaU  and  atmoiplun  of 
luaven  in  a  human  brrast,  would  not  the  essence  of  religion 
lie  in  that,  and  not  in  the  supcriictal  distinctions  which  kept 
these  men  apart?"' 

Probably  at  this  period  Leighton  arrived  at  the  idea 
— although  later  years  and  subsequent  revisits  to  the 
continent  deepened  it — "  that  the  great  and  fatal  error  of 
the  Reformation  was  that  mure  of  those  (monastic)  houses 
and  of  that  course  of  life,  free  from  the  entanglement  of 
vows  and  other  mixtures,  were  not  preserved ;  so  that  the 
Protestant  churches  had  neither  places  of  education  nor  retreat 
ftff  men  of  mortified  tempers."*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  impressed  with  the  religious  and  literary  men  who 
Us-cd  at  Port-Royal,  ami  were  not  bound  by  any  monastic 
vows ;  it  is  not  improbable,  too.  that  he  had  learned  much 
regarding  the  Friends  of  God  '  and  Houses  of  the  Brethren 


*  t/mptriity  Sermcnt,  pp.  11,  23. 

*  Burnet's  tfiitory,  vol.  >.  p.  146. 

'  Tbey  were  m  called  front  Ihcir  mom  of  harlnj;  entered  into  a  living; 
penonal  anion  with  Cod,  Uwa  ihcir  senfc  nf  n  ycarninK  ptty  for  vaaen 
'  and  tticir  ilc!»re  (o  biiti);  Ibcm  into  the  ume  bleued  lUUe  of  life  ibu 
they  ibcmMlvei  liad  altained.  The  "  Friends "  were  characieiiied  bjr 
•  tliorouith  Mir-iuriender  to  God,  and  a  Tonaking  all  thniftt  to  fotlow 
Cod  alone.     With  this  ideal  Ibey  Tormed  antocialiont,  and  far  from 
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of  the  Common  Lot,  whicK  represented  the  very  blossom 
of  monasticiiini,  as  at  Mount  St  Agnes  (where  Thomas 
k  Kcmpis  had  been  an  inmate),  Dcvcntcr,  Windcshcim. 
Imitating  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  prompted  by 
brotherly  aPTcction,  thc>'  shared  each  others'  property  or 
earnings.  Rich  members  consecrated  their  fortunes  to  the 
use  of  the  community,  "  From  this  source,  and  from 
donations  and  legacies  made  to  them,"  says  Professor 
Ullmann,  "arose  the  Brother- Houses,  in  each  of  which 
a  certain  number  of  members  lived  together,  subjected,  it 
is  true,  in  dress,  diet  and  general  way  of  life,  to  an 
appcMntcd  rule,  6ul  yet  not  convfntualfy  sequestered  from  the 
world,  with  which  thiy  maintained  constant  intercourse,  and 
in  such  a  way  as,  in  opposition  to  Monachisnt,  to  preserve 
the  principle  of  individual  liberty.  Their  whole  rule  was 
to  be  observed,  not  from  constraint,  but  from  the  sole 
motive  of  goodwill  constantly  renewed,  and  all  obedience, 
even  the  most  unconditional,  was  to  be  paid  frecl)'  and 
affectionately,  and  for  God's  sake." '  Those  again,  like 
Thomas  a  Kcmpis,  who  excelled  as  penmen,  executed 
beautiful  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  and  otiier  theological 
works,    while    others     copied    useful     books    for    indigent 

xty,ax^\xii  llic  cvenU  around  ihcm  wiih  passive  indiflercnc«  they  believei] 
theinBelvea  called  on  to  cxncise  a  positive  influcnw  upon  tbem.  It  h%> 
been  itaid,  "  They  &ceni  lo  have  entered  into  thai  intenie  apprecisiion  of 
the  evil  of  sin  mingkd  wiili  endless  gcief  and  compassion  for  its  slaves 
which  could  occrwltclm  the  Saviour's  mind  with  agony."  Inlroduction 
to  Taukr's  Strmem.  p.  lio. 

Tliey  did  not  surrender  all  their  imiitfidual  potuftiont  lo  the 
good  of  ihc  hnuie— rcnuRciaiion  of  the  wodd  did  not  involve  In  them 
the  absolute  giving  up  of  earthly  possessions,  nor  the  violent  rending 
afunder  of  social  ties.  "These  Friends  of  God  do  not  appear,"  says 
Mlu  Wink  worth,  "to  have  icnouncedall  control  over  their  property,  but 
merely  lo  have  thrown  what  they  rc^wdod  as  supert]iious  inioa  common 
Bloek,  whkh  was  applied  lo  the  buildinjf  of  their  house  and  church,  to 
purposes  of  charity,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  missionary  journeys." 
/M£pL  is8. 

■  frofesMT  Ulhnann'g  Keformers  B*f*r*  the  Repormatiof,  vol.  il.  p.  71. 
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scholars,  or  relif^ious  tracts  for  the  people  In  each  house 
attention  was  paid  to  pccularitics  of  character,  and  each 
iadi\-idual  was  treated  according  to  his  kind  and  allowed 
to  cultivate  fully  his  own  particular  talent.  But  all  the 
houses  were  united  in  their  best  days  with  one  aim  to 
realize  the  Spirit  of  the  Master  as  the  goal  and  inspiration 
of  all  striving.  The  Dt  ImiMiont  was  their  common 
manual,  and  while  Thomas  conceived  the  Image  of  Jesus  in 
its  totality,  he  uses  it  even  to  the  minutest  point  as  a 
pattern  for  himself  and  others.  He  even  seeks  in  Christ 
a  precedent  for  transcribing  books,  and  in  preaching  tui 
that  passage  of  the  Gospel  which  tells  us  that  Jesus  "stooped 
down  and  with  His  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,"  he  says: 
"It  is  pleasing  to  hear  that  Jesus  could  read  and  write, 
to  the  end  that  the  art  of  writing  and  zeal  in  reading 
pjous  books  may  del^ht  us  the  more.  Take  pleasure  then 
in  imitating  Him,  even  in  reading  and  writing,  for  it  is 
a  good,  meritorious  and  pious  work  to  write  such  books 
as  Jesus  loves,  and  in  which  Me  ts  confessed  and  made 
known,  and  to  keep  them  with  the  utmost  care."  Thus 
each  brother  was  to  keep  the  example  of  Christ  before  him 
in  all  the  occurrences  of  life,  to  mould  himself  in  uniformity 
with  it,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  human  weakness 
repeat  Christ  in  his  own  person. 

It  was  such  house-i  as  tl>ese  that  Robert  Leighton  wouki 
have  desired  to  be  connected  with  the  Church  reformed, 
and  not  a  few  after  his  own  mind,  would  like  to  have  tliem 
■till.  Free  from  vows,  and  moulded  after  the  I^rotestant 
piittcm,  they  would  possess  many  advantages  for  the 
training  of  clergy  and  for  helping  to  transform  the  wutci 
in  our  great  cities.*    They  would  supply  what  is  a  want 


'  Then  ihe  bie  Arehbi»hop  Magee  taid  :  "  How  gteatly  ibe  Church 
has  wffetrd  by  llie  liissoluiion  of  her  mon.iMk  o«lef»,  (hough  tbey 
MO  had  iorticlcd  Brevicn'i  mischief  00  h«  before  ihcir  c1<^1  ruction.  But 
I  shouia  bl(«  to  we  a  Kon  w  iwo  of  Anglican  and  Ptolesiaai  monk*. 
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within  Presbj'tcrian  Protestantism  at  least,  and  would  exist 
as  hou.tes  of  spiritual  culture,  as  centres  of  religious  work 
and  beneficent  service.  They  would  afford  what  the 
theological  seminaries,  with  their  lectures  alone,  do  not 
give,  and  would  exist  for  the  advance  of  piety,  -spiritual 
life  and  devotion  among  those  who  were  to  be  the  future 
ministers  and  missionaries  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  desired  to  give  themselves  to  distinctly  religious 
work  apart  from  ordination.  Lcighton  desired  them  as 
"  places  of  education "  and  "  retreats  for  men  of  tnortifitd 
tempers,"  but  such  a  limitation  was  no  doubt  produced  by 
the  controversial  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and 
from  which  his  nature  shrank.  But  the  idea  of  wider 
service  could  be  connected  with  thent,  and  the  "social 
problem  "  of  to-day,  in  its  religious  aspect,  affords  much  which 
they  could  help  to  solve,  and  to  which  they  could  present 
a  united  front.  Here  assuredly  Robert  Lcighton  was  an 
anticipator  of  what  the  Home  Mission  of  the  Church  Ls 
undoubtedly  bringing  more  and  more  to  the  front,  as  well 
as  what  is  being  forced  upon  the  Church  as  a  practical 
necessity.  Hitherto  the  methods  of  Protestantism  have 
been  too  stereotyped,  and  have  been  devoid  of  elasticity, 
if  not  of  inventiveness  to  meet  the  new  needs  ;  in  recoiling 
from  the  corruptions  of  monasticism  it  has  surrendered  the 
puri/ted  idea  of  the  orders,  and  the  principle  upon  which 
they  rested.  But  a  society  of  men,  apait  from  monastic 
vows,  while  living  under  strict  rule,  with  definite  hours  for 
study,  service,  prayer — even  for  healthy  recreations — in  a 
crowded  district  of  a  great  city,  would  be  a  movement 
fraught  with  great  good  to  men,  and  one  that  would  attract 
many  who  are  impressed  with  the  incompleteness  of  the 
present  methods. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  ancient  times  the  monks 

iftuch  a  composite  cnalion  could  exUi,  at  work,  in  Nonlutnpion  and 
Lei<.-«ster,  and  our  oiber  I«tg«  lowo*.'    /J/t,vo\.  ii.  p.  19a  ' 
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established  themselves  in  wild  and  not  easily  acces^ble 
places  which  were  left  to  them  precisely  because  tliey  were 
uncultivated,  and  no  one  was  willing  to  undertake  the  task 
of  clearing  them.  It  is  also  certain  that  generally  the  lands 
granted  to  monasteries  were  of  no  value,  and  such  as  the 
donors  did  not  think  worth  keeping  for  theoiselves.'  Not- 
withstanding such  difficulties  they  taught  the  industries, 
became  the  best  of  landlords,  while  the  people  liked  to  live 
under  their  merciful  rule.  Cru^e  t(  aratro — by  preaching 
the  Cross  of  the  Redeemer,  and  ploughing  the  land,  the 
monks  did  their  best  work.  They  educated  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  people,  and  were  pioneers  of  agriculture, 
and  to  them,  notwithstanding  later  corruptions,  the  world 
owes  very  much  as  the  outcome  of  their  palmy  days. 

If  we  are  "to  stand  upon  the  old  paths,"  not  to  copy 
them  literally,  but  that  "  we  may  look  out  for  new  ones," 
there  is  surely  much  in  this  past  to  teach  the  present — and 
not  least  of  all  in  its  endeavour  to  redeem  and  restore  the 
great  waste  in  the  crowded  cities.  The  congregational  and 
parochial  idea  needs  a  new  organization  to  realize  the 
larger  mission  of  the  Church  that  has  arisen  from  the  new 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  created  by  the  Christian  faith. 
Robert  Lcighton's  idea*  of  "brotherhoods"  and  "sisterhoods" 

'  Cf.  MmHj  0/  tki  Wut.  vol.  vl.  p.  154 

*  In  an  nia  ScoitUh  wwk,  Tkt  Rtformt^l  ISutufh,  by  I'hibrchaios 
(Junes  Coidoo,  farton  of  tUnchcry),  the  um«  iilca  wa%  cxprcsted  in 
a  iligbily  dilTcrent  form.  While  the  o4d  btthopt  were  t>liuned  as 
rre<|uemly  "aiiibitioui,  Bvaiiliout,  and  laxuiioui  person*"  (p.  i\  it  ii 
Mated  "  tHCCSUry  refomuttoiu  inisht  hai'c  repurjjed  m^n-utfriet,  lu  «-el1 
aa  Uw  Cbarch.  witbout  nbolixbin^;  o(  ihein  ;  an<l  tlicy  mixhl  have  been 
Mill  HooMs  of  Religion,  -tfitheut  any  titf<tinitHtt  upon  Romi,  ...  To 
lake  off  th«  tcroimdlcM  odium  <A  the  naine,  let  thoM;  habltntioni  be  aba 
■crmed  Hospitals "  (pp.  17.  18}.  Aiuong  other  rcfotmt  the  refonned 
tftkhop  It  to  ichitTC  i(  "  ibe  tMilding  ot  moaastcriesrof  coniemplaiive  muIs 
y«t  witboat  any  bond  upon  Ibe  convenience  (as  it  it  in  tome  convents 
o(  Cinnany)  lavg  that  of  tenini;  God  more  ttridly  in  ilwir  tpecuUtive 
iMofnwis  '  (p.  33).  This  work  was  publislied  in  l6tto.  and  Kavc  much 
eoMem  to  Uiihop  l'Atenon,ar  EJinbufsh.    Lau^trtia!t  P*ptrt,  iii.  ■£> 
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connected  with  the  Rerormed  Church  i-s  not  without 
sugge»ttveness.  it  seems  also  to  be  one  towards  wliich 
Protestantism  is  striving. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  reach  an  estimate  of  the  new 
elements  with  which  Robert  Lcighton  was  conversant  during 
these    years  on   the  continent,  and    by  which   his    early 
Calvinism  was  modified.     He  remained  throughout  life  a 
loyal   Protestant,  but  his  Protestantism  had  a  wider  outlook 
than  that  of  his  contemporaries,  was  certainly  less  controversial, 
and  was  more  rooted  in  the  old  pieties.    Notwithstanding 
his  early  upbringing,  the  old  Catholic  tradition  was  in  his 
blood,  and  he  could  not  but  recall  with  pride  the  bishops 
and  abbots  who  were  connected  with  his  family  in  the  best 
days  of  mediaeval  Scotland,  and  especially  the  good  bishop 
who    restored    Elgin    cathedral,  erected    the    two  western 
towers  of  St.  Machar's,  Aberdeen,  and  did  other  beneficent 
work  (ppi  s,  6,  7).      The  new  forces  aroused  old  memories, 
bound  the  present  to  the  past,  led  him  to  And  the  element 
of  unity  in  different  ages,  and  to  trace  a  continuity  beneath 
different  forms. 

Wc  shall  sec  more  of  this  in  later  chapters,  but  Leighton 
certainly  returned  to  Scotland  more  attached  to  the  old 
forms  of  faith  and  more  persuaded  that  the  Word  of  God 
abides  for  ever  with  us  to  renew  the  world  and  make  it 
young  again,  and  to  call  forth  from  death  a  new  and  more 
glorious  life.  How  often  has  a  single  word  formed  an  epoch 
in  a  man's  life  ;  how  often  has  contact  with  other  forms  of 
religion  and  earnest  faith  modified  an  early  creed  ;  how 
ollen  has  retirement  gathered  together  the  latent  forces  of 
the  soul  for  new  efforts  t  John  Bunyan  could  write  of  the 
years  spent  in  retirement  at  Bedford  Gaol  (16O0-1672):  "I 
never  had  in  all  my  life  so  great  an  inlet  into  the  Word 
of  God  as  now.  The  Scriptures  that  I  saw  nothing  in 
before  are  made  in  this  place  to  shine  upon  me.  Jesus 
Christ  also  was  never  more  real  and  apparent  than  now. 
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;  I  have  seen  Him  and  felt  Ilim  indeed,  I  have  seen 
tkat  here  which  I  am  persuaded  t  shall  never  while  in  this 
world  be  able  to  exi>re!U.  1  never  knew  what  it  was  for 
God  to  stand  by  me  at  all  turns,  and  at  every  offer  of 
Satan  to  afflict  mc  as  I  have  found  Mim  since  I  came  in 
hither.  .  .  .  Many  more  of  the  dealings  of  God  towards 
me,  I  might  relate,  but  these  out  of  the  spoils  won  in  battle 
have  I  dedicated  to  maintain  the  house  of  God." 

These  ten  years  were  to  Robert  Lcighton.  amid  quiet 
DouAy  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  time  of  deep,  silent  growth 
that  manifested  its  results  in  later  years.  We  have  part  of 
them  in  his  ministry  at  Newbattle,  Midlothian,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  1641,  and  one  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  well 
for  him  to  have  been  apart  and  away  from  the  bitter  con- 
troversies and  civil  war  that  history  has  to  relate  between 
\6il,  the  year  of  his  departure  abroad,  and  1641,  the  year 
of  his  ordination.  Had  he  been  embroiled  in  them  he 
coulfl  not  have  been  what  he  afterwards  wa»,  and  it  was 
well  that  in  his  retirement  he  could  study  his  Thomas  i 
Kempis,  and  be  brought  into  contact  with  such  a  spiritual 
movement  as  Jansenism.  He  returned  with  new  aims  and 
vtiiiocis,  with  new  convictions  and  hopes  to  serve  the  Church 
of  his  fathers,  for  then  as  afterwards  "  he  rttained  a  partiaUar 
indiHadon  tc  Scotlaid" ' 

That  we  may  know  the  Scotland  he  found,  we  must 
consider  the  national  struggles,  as  they  were  centred  round 
the  kirk,  and  it  is  the  history  of  a  storm. 

*  Iturnd't  Hisltfty  of  ttu  <)w«  Timfi,  vnL  it.  p.  41& 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  STRUGGLES   OF   SCOTTISH  PRESBYTERY   WITH  PRELACY 
UP  TO  THE   GLASGOW  ASSEMBLY 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in  reality  a 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament  discussing  the  most  varied  interests  of 
the  country  and  giving  effect  to  the  popular,  or  at  least  the  middle-clsES 
feeling,  on  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  .  .  .  The  clergy  and  barons  with 
them  felt  they  were  powerful  against  any  combination  of  their  enemies. 
The  Sovereign  and  great  nobles  knew  that  in  the  face  of  these  Assem- 
blies they  could  never  hoid  the  country  by  the  old  feudal  bonds  of 
government.  It  was  a  life- and- death  contention  on  either  side  ;  and 
Scottish  Presbytery  became  then,  in  the  very  circumstances  of  its  origin, 
and  still  more  in  the  progress  of  its  history,  intensely  political,  and  could 
not  help  being  so."— Prii*CIpal  Tulloch. 

THE  Scottish  Reformation  gave  the  Church  of  Scotland 
a  Calvinistic  theology  and  a  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government,  and  no  external  force  has  ever  been  able 
to  modify  its  polity  with  any  general  acceptance  among  the 
Scottish  people  or  take  it  away  from  the  type  that  John  Knox 
impressed  upon  it  Nationality  and  spiritual  independence 
are  the  two  prominent  aspects  of  its  history,  and  nowhere  are 
they  more  conspicuously  visible  than  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  with  the  Stuart  king[s. 

It  was  the  desire  of  King  James  from  the  time  he  crossed 
the  Tweed  to  break  the  neck  of  Scottish  Presbytery  and 
remodel  the  Kirk  somewhat  at  least  after  the  English  pattern. 
In  i€o6  Episcopacy  was  restored  by  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
in  so  far  as  the  investiture  of  thirteen  parish  ministers  with 
the  titles  and  the  recoverable  temporalities  of  the  old  Catholic 

bishops  could  be  regarded  as  a  restorative.  In  1610  after  these 
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officials  had  carried  their  empty  honours  amid  a  scoffing 
pcoplc,theG«neralA&scmbly  was  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  them 
ecclesiastically,  by  constituting  them  moderators  of  Synods 
and  giving  them  the  jurisdiction  that  such  oAices  implied. 
Two  courts  of  ecclcsta<itical  commission  were  appointcd^-cach 
under  the  presidency  of  an  archbishop — one  at  St  Andrews 
and  the  other  at  Glasgow.     In  !6t&   King  James  gained 
another  victory  in  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth  by  the  adoption 
of  which  the  Churcli  consented  to  allow   kneeling  at  the 
sacrament,  private  communion,  private  baptism,  confirmation 
by  the  bishops,  and  the  observance  of  Christmas,   Good 
Friday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost     In  all  this — with  the  two 
Ttcw-made  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow  and  the 
eleven  subordinate  bishops — and  the  adoption  of  the  cere* 
monies,  the  Kirk  had  apparently  ceased  to  be  Presbyterian, 
and  had  travelled  far  from  the  ideal  of  the  Reformers.    But 
it  was  not  so.     The  country  was  indomitably  Presbyterian. 
*■  Though  these  (the  thirteen  bishops)  were  bishops  in  name," 
says  Clarendon,  "  the  whole  jurisdiction  and  they  themselves 
were  subject  to  an  Assembly  which  was  purely  Presbyterian  ; 
no  form  of  religion  in  practice,  no  liturgy,  nor  the  least 
appearance  of  any  beauty  of  holiness."  '     The  Scottish  clergy 
could  not  be  called  respectful  to  the  bishops :  insisted  that 
they  were  still  presbytent,  altliough  frimi  inter  parts.     The 
Scottish  people  were  restless,  regarded  the  new  ceremonies 
with  horror,  and  called  the  day  on  which  they  received  their 
final  ratification  ami  became  law — Saturday,  August  4,  1621 
— "the  black  Saturday" — one  of  the  darkest  and   stormiest 
days,  say  the  chronicles,  ever  known  in  Scotland.     Had  an 
Oxford  or  a  Cambridge  man  settled  in  a  Fifcshire  or  a  Perth- 
shire parish,  be  would  have  felt  ill  at  ease,  and    would 
not  have  taken   kindly   to  a   Church,  Calvinistic   in  creodi 
without  a  liturgy,*  with  few  ceremonies  and  only  capable  of 


M.   63. 

'  MuMin'a  l^ft  0/  Milton^  vo).  i.  pp.  375,  6jl. 
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being  called  Episcopal  insofar  as  an  apparatus  of  bishops^ 
had  been  screwed  down  upon  its  Presbyterian  polity,  and 
Ihat  not  as  a  movement  from  within  but  one  forced  from 
without  Notwithstanding  all  the  apparent  changes,  and  to 
no  little  degree  because  of  them,  the  Church  was  Presbyterian 
in  spirit  and  adhered  to  the  Geneva  model  as  its  ideal  for 
worship.  The  Presb>'tcrian  clergy  represented  the  popular 
element  in  the  nation,  exercised  an  cxtraordinarj-  personal 
liberty  in  the  pulpit  and  a  power  of  influence  out  of  it ;  and 
lay  ciders,  representing  the  people,  within  the  Church  courts 
and  along  with  the  clergy,  made  the  collective  will  felt,  and'  j 
whereas  in  England  the  bishops  had  a  part)'  (lay  and  clerical) 
behind  them,  in  Scotland  they  were  mere  instruments  of  the 
King  to  keep  the  clci^,  as  the  leaders  of  the  people,  quiet 

Charles  was  more  eager  than  his  father  to  alter  the  worship 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  Laud  found  in  him  a  coadjutor 
more  willing  to  follow  his  plans.  King  James  had  in  1624 
declined  to  be  led  by  Laud's  proposal  for  a  new  Scottish' 
Liturgy,  but  in  1652  Charles  was  not  unwilling.  Charles  was 
crowned  in  Holyrood  Abbey  on  June  18,  1633,  and  the 
arrangemeiits  for  the  coronation  service  were  made  by  Laud, 
who  was  also  sworn  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council. 
During  the  five  weeks  of  their  residence  in  Scotland  much 
had  been  done  to  indicate  what  was  to  follow.  When  the 
King  attended  public  worship  in  St  Giles"  church,  it  was 
observed  that  Mr.  John  Maxwell,  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
ministers,  and  Bishop  of  Ross  elect,  came  down  from  the 
King's  lofl,  and  caused  the  minister  who  was  reading  in 
Scotch  fashion  to  remove  from  his  place.  Two  English 
cliaplains,  clad  in  their  surplices,  officiated  for  him  and  read 
the  English  service  ;  the  Bishop  of  Moray  thereafter  entered 
the  Pulpit  artd  preached  a  sermon  also  in  a  surplice — "  a 
thing  whilk  had  never  been  seen  in  St  Giles's  Kirk  sin'  the 
Reformation,"  The  people  began  to  fear  "  an  inbringing  of 
Popery "  through  the  agency  of  Scottish  bishops.      Laud 
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astonished  the  natives  by  his  remarks  at  Dunblane  When 
he  was  at  the  kirk  of  Dunblane  he  aHirmed  that  it  was  a 
goodly  chiux;h.  "  Yes,  my  Lord,"  said  one  standing  by,  "  this 
was  a  brave  kirk  before  the  Reformatton."  "  What,  fellow," 
said  the  bishop :  /7rformation,  not  ^rfonnatioii." ' 

When  Kinp  and  bishop  rettirne<l  to  England  the  impces- 
sion  had  spread  far  and  wide  that  a  plan  was  in  the  air  to 
extirpate  Prcsbyterianism,  and  the  impression  was  soon 
%-erified  In  October,  1633,  two  letters  came  on  ecclesiastical 
btisiness  ;  one  was  to  the  Dean  of  the  Chapcl-Roya)  (Bishop 
Bellenden  of  Dunblane)  giving  directions  as  to  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  to  be  used  at  Holyrood — the  Dean  being  com- 
manded to  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  King,  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Lords  of  Session,  the  Writers  to  the  Signe  t 
and  all  the  other  ofltcial  people  in  Edinburgh,  who  refused  to 
attend  communion  in  Hol>Tood  at  least  once  a  year  and 
receive  it  kneeling.'  The  second  letter  contained  instructions 
as  to  the  dress  of  the  clergy,  descending  even  to  the  particu- 
lars of  head-gear.'  Laud's  introduction  to  the  Pri\-y  Council 
gave  him  an  official  concern  in  Scottish  affairs,  and  it  vras 
strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  nine  of  the  Scottish  pre- 
lates. A  new  bishopric  was  created  for  Edinburgh,  and  the 
bishopric  was  conferred  (Jan.  26,  1634)  on  William  Forbes, 
Principal  of  Marischal  Collide,  .'\bertlecn,  while  St  Giles'  was 
altered  so  as  to  serve  for  a  cathedral. 

About  thirty  or  more  persons  formed  the  Privy  Council, 
and,  while  managing  ordinary  Scotch  business  at-  their 
discretion,  received  all  important  instructions  direct  from 
Edinburgh  through  tlic  sixpenny  post — all  the  ecclesiastical 
instructions  coming  from  Laud, 

By  royal  warrant  dated  "Hampton  Court,  October  21, 
1654,"  there  was  established  a  Court  of  High  Commis»on  for 
Scotland,  with  a  view  of  strcngUiening  the  bishops  against 

'  Row'c  Utility,  p.  369.  *  Ru&hwortti,  tL  WJ- 

'  A>.li  o/.'x^Uik  PiuliaauHl,  voL  V. 
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an  ill-fated  opposition  to  two  final  measures  which  were  in 
reserve — the  promulgation  of  a  Book  of  Canons  and  the 
introduction  of  the  new  Liturgy.  With  thi-t  new  organization 
fully  equipped,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  opposition  it  had 
to  face.  Almost  all  the  lay  colleagues  of  the  Council  were 
probably  of  the  private  opinion  of  Lord  Napier:  "That 
churchmen  have  a  competency  is  agreeable  to  the  Law  of 
God  and  man,  but  to  invest  them  into  great  estate*,  and 
principal  offices  of  the  State  is  neither  convenient  for  the 
Church,  for  the  King,  nor  for  the  State."  arj<l  there  were  not 
wanting  those  in  the  Council  who  were  disposed  to  question 
the  new  method  of  go%'erning  Scotland  by  orders  from 
Lambeth.  But  what  was  at  the  metropolis  only  reflected  in 
faint  degree  the  forces  that  existed  in  the  provinces,  (l) 
Among  the  nobles  and  lairds  (about  seventy  of  tlie  former 
and  one  thousand  of  the  latter)  there  were  many  dissentients, 
some  from  distinctive  Presbyterian  feelings  and  others  from 
hereditary  jealousy  '  of  the  prelates,  whose  order  their 
ancestors  had  robbed,  and  whose  rise  to  power  brought  about 
a  fear  that  rich  abbacies  raised  into  temporal  lordships  and 
fat  church  lands  might  require  to  be  restored.  The  lesser 
barons  were  not  so  anli>prclatic  as  the  peers,  but  among  them 
were  strong  Presbyterians,  like  Archibald  Johnson,  of 
Warriston,  who  afterwards  became  the  most  earnest,  prompt 

■  I'he  pl.-ins  menliooed  by  Burnet  for  tecovcring  the  biihopt'  lands 
and  putcIiAiitif-  the  tiihes  fot  ihe  IwUer  mainicnaiicc  of  ihe  cletgy  were 
in  ihc  opinion  of  the  Kail  of  Clarendon  the  rcnl  groundi  (or  the  Scouish 
rebellionC'by  tessenin];  the  auttiotity  and  independence  of  the  nobility 
and  great  men*).  Rt6ttlioH,\.  174.  "These  were  the  «>ncejilediintlpri<rata 
grounds,"  uys  the  Bella  Scot-Anglica  Tmct  of  1648;  "Ihc  open  and 
avowed  »UKS  wcte  the  introduction  of  our  Lilurgy,  the  Book  of  Canons, 
Ordination,  nnd  Coiuecraiioo,  wiib  ibe  MiKh  CorainissioQ  Court  among 
them  ;  and  il  liatli  been  found  since,  that  tliosc  things  were  introduced 
by  the  cunning  of  those  discontented  spirits,  ihat  thereby  ther«  might  be 
someiCTOund  to  sutciiale  the  people  to  ri^c,  which  plot  of  theirs  took 
place."  But  if  ihis  explains  the  opposition  of  tlie  nuhlcs,  il  cannot 
explain  that  of  the  cletgy,  who  were  the  maiospriiig  of  tbe  movement 
and  of  Ihe  body  of  the  people  genet  ally. 
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and  prudent  of  the  laymen  when  the  crisis  demanded  it  (2) 
As  to  the  Scottish  clergj'^the  eight  or  nine  hundred  parish 
ministers,  along  with  the  probationers  and  divinity  students 
and  prore^isors,  formed  the  body  over  which  the  bishops 
preside*!.  It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  nuijority  of 
them  acceptefl  as  an  institution  the  form  of  chureh-govem- 
ment  that  ha»  been  already  indicated  in  this  chapter.  It  is 
probably  also  true  to  say  that  but  for  the  interference  of 
Charles  and  Laud,  tKe  two  elements  of  presbytery  and  a 
modified  episoc^acy  might  have  united  more  permanently, 
become  an  organic  growth  and  adapted  themselves  to  the 
national  life.  But  that  was  now  hopeless.  Interference 
created  an  antagonism,  and  the  two  forms  of  Church  govern- 
ment were  to  separate  each  on  its  own  way.  Kingiy  and 
pricstl)'  absolutism  were  too  much  for  a  high-spirited  people 
like  the  Scotch,  and  the  strong  sense  of  nationality  opposed 
any  antagonism  from  English  sources  to  what  was  native  to 
Scotland.  It  was  still  held  by  many  of  the  clergy  that 
prelacy  "had  nc\-cr  been  allowed  as  a  standing  office  in  the 
Church  by  any  lawful  assembly  in  Scotland,"  and  with  that 
as  a  widespread  condition  it  required  the  greatest  caution  to 
prevent  even  a  moderate  episcopacy  from  being  questioned 
at  any  moment.  Presbytcrianism  was  aroused  in  the  clergy 
by  the  v-cry  antagonism  of  the  force  that  was  bent  on  its 
destruction.  But  men  were  keenly  watcliing  and  waiting  the 
hour  to  testify  for  their  independence.  "  It  was  not,"  says 
I'rofessor  Masson,  "  in  the  metropolis,  liow-cver,  but  tn  a  few 
remote  country  parishes  and  small  country  towns  over  Scot- 
land that  the  men  were  in  training  who  were  to  come  forth 
as  the  chief  leaders  of  their  brethren."  '  Alexander  Henderson 
was  at  Lcuchars  ;  David  Dickson  was  at  Irvine;  Robert 
Baillic  was  at  Kilwinning:  Andrew  Cant  was  atPitsllgo; 
Samuel  Rutherfonl  was  "at  fair  Anwoth  by  theSolway,"and 
could  say,  "  woods,  trees,  mcaHows  and  hills  are  my  witnesses 
■  U(t  if  MUkm^  vol.  i.  pL  666. 
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that  I  drew  on  s  Tair  match  betwixt  Christ  and  Anwoth  " ; 
G«orge  Gillespie  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  ofCassilis.  These 
were  to  be  the  Icadem  of  the  latent  Prcsbj'terianism  that  was 
soon  to  burst  forth.  (3)  As  to  ihc  people,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  in  opposition  to  prelacy  they  outstripped  the  clci^, 
that  wivc.1,  mothers  and  sLsters  were  more  earnest  even  than 
their  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  in  their  zeal  aRainst  the 
innovations  and  the  ceremonies  ;  that  making  every  allowance 
for  lingering  Catliolidsm  and  rooted  Episcopacy,  "  ninctecn- 
twenticths  of  the  Scottish  population  were,  in  as  far  as  crowds 
can  be  conscious  of  a  creed,  Presbyterian  Calvinists."'  From 
the  bluc-bonncted  and  plaided  peasantry  of  the  shires  to  the 
provosts  and  councillors  of  the  burghs,  with  the  intermediate 
sections  of  the  population,  there  arose  a  great  sense  of 
personal  responsibility'  in  connexion  with  the  principles  and 
government  of  Presbytery.  Patriulism  and  religion  were  felt 
to  be  for  Scotland  bound  up  in  its  cause  ;  civil  and  religious 
freedom  was  involved  in  their  struggle,  and  the  people 
pereeived  that  in  making  a  stand  for  religious  freedom  they 
were  also  advancing  the  cause  of  civil  freedom.  "True 
religion,"  says  a  classic  of  the  Scotch  Church,  "and  national 
liberty  are  like  Hippocrates'  twins — (hey  weep  or  laugh, 
they  live  or  die  together.  There  is  a  great  sibness  between  the 
Church  and  the  Commonwealth.  The)'  depend  one  upon  the 
other,  and  either  is  advanced  by  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
the  other."  At  this  time  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  was  the  nation ;  that  it  was  loyal  to  the-  spirit 
of  the  Reformation,  which  in  Scotland,  if  anywhere,  had 
simplification  as  its  key-note;  that  it  identified  itself  with 
the  national  struggle  for  liberty. 

(4)  Yet  deep  beneath  all  classes  in  Scotland,  reconciling  dif- 
ferences and  creating  a  unity  that  transcended  them,  was  the 
national  Calvinism  that  John  Knox  had  succccdeil  in  impress- 


•  JHO.  p.  667. 
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iitg  on  the  people  Mere,  if  anywhere,  was  the  spiritual 
weapon  of  the  struKR'e.  as  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned. 

Calvin  had  claimed  for  the  spiritual  power  at  Geneva 
independence  of  the  temporal,  and  althou|^h  with  a  diflerent 
religious  organization,  he  did  it  with  no  less  vehemence  than 
the  Pope  did  at  Rome.  Without  positively  excluding  bishops, 
he  certainly  favoured  the  system  in  which  the  spiritual  power 
was  vested  in  a  council  of  presbyters  and  laymen.  This  was 
the  form  of  government  that  Knox's  genius  had  impressed  on 
Scotland,  and  this  was  the  scheme  that  in  Elizabeth's  time 
was  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Cartwright  and  Whitgift 
and  was  the  main  contention  of  that  famous  admonition  of 
1572,  in  which  Puritanism  is  generally  regarded  to  have  5rst 
taken  its  rise. 

To  displace  this  Calvinism  and  its  ecclesiastical  system  to 
match,  Laud  perceived  that  a  new  spiritual  basis  was  needed, 
and  this  he  found  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Dutch  Arminius. 
Arminiantsm  was  to  Laud  the  key-stone  of  the  falling  arch  in 
Church  and  State,  and  to  the  rising  Anglo-Catholic  school 
which  surrounded  him  it  became  the  half-way  house  between 
Catholicism  and  Calvinism,  a  via  media  to  those  who  disliked 
Rome  and  Geneva  alike.  Arminianism  "became  in  England 
the  corner-stone  of  faith  in  a  hierarchy,  a  ceremonial  Church, 
and  a  monarchy."'  And  it  is  historically  true  to  say  that 
Prelacy  with  Arminianism  from  the  south  united  themselves 
against  Presbytery  with  Calvinism  from  the  north.  Baillic 
distinctly  tells  us  in  his  letters  that  when  Minister  of  Kilwin- 
ning  he  would  have  been  willing  to  li^-e  under  a  moderate 
Episcopacy,  but  that  the  increase  of  "Arminianism  and 
Papistry  "  was  aiming  him  much  anxiety.' 

Calvinism  was  the  force  in  PuriUnism,  and  in  Scotland  it 
bad  its  stronghold.  With  \x»  domirtant,  all-pervading  sense 
of  God,  with  its  supreme  consciousness  of  Mis  Majesty  over 

*  Marky'»  Cromwtll,  p.  35. 
*  Laiag't  Meromr,  ptetitcd  to  Itis  f.tlUrt^  I-  xxtx.,  Kxx, 
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the  conscience  and  will,  with  its  conviction  that  man  exists 
for  the  advancement  of  God's  purposes  and  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  will,  with  its  assurance  that  each  is  a  spiritual  being 
before  God,  with  rights  that  caimot  be  ignored  before  man — 
Calvinism  was  the  living  inspiration  within  the  Scottish  mind, 
and  brought  to  it  a  deep  vision  of  the  Invisible.  And 
real  the  piety  of  Scotland  was  is  known  to  all  who  sympathize^ 
with  the  heroes  it  created  and  the  heroism  it  evoked.  The 
revi\-al  at  Shotts  in  1630  and  the  revival  at  Stcu-arton  the 
same  year — that  extraordinary  "oiitletting  of  the  Spirit"' 
which  overfloived  the  district,  advancing  from  place  to  place 
**  like  a  spreading  moor-burn  " — are  symptoms  of  the  deep 
religious  earnestness,  associated  with  Presbytery,  that  brought 
Presbytery  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  proved  its 
Calvinism  to  be  then  so  real. 

The  people  again  suspected  Episcopacy,  because  it  meant 
to  them  the  restoration  of  Romanism.  Their  battle  cry 
latterly  became  one  against  "  Popcrj",  Prelacy,  and  Arbitrary 
Power,"  and  behind  Prelacy  it  was  ever  tlie  dark  shadow  of 
Popery  that  daunted  and  maddened  them.  "  Busk,  busk, 
busk  him  as  bonnitie  as  ye  can,"  said  John  Davidson  at 
Prestonpans,  in  1598,  when  the  Parliament  had  agreed  tothe 
rdntroduction  of  Kirkmen,  "  and  fetche  him  in  as  fearlie  as  >-e 
will,  we  sie  him  weel  aneuche ;  we  sie  the  homes  of  his 
mytre."*  This  was  the  source  of  the  deep  dislike  to  the 
El^scopal  system,  and  while  it  may  seem  to-day  both 
Irrational  and  without  foundation,  many  who  say  so  would 
have  taken  their  place  with  the  Scotch  Covenanters  had  they 
lived  amid  their  circumstances.  In  enjoying  the  civil  and 
religious  libcrij'  to-day  (which  is  the  fruit  of  their  struggles 
and  without  which  it  could  not  have  been)  it  is  also  right  to 
take  the  true  historical  perspective.     Recall  their  memories  at 


*  II  wa*  under  Dickson's  preaching,  and  waa  piofunety  known  as  "  Tbx 
Stewarlon  Sickness." 

*  Melville's  miry,  p.  389. 
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this  period,  and  iiKliffcrcnce  will  no  longer  smile  at  their  (cars. 
They  could  not  forget  the  Jesuit  order,  which  had  pledged 
itsdf  (and  as  history  had  shown)  with  the  arm  of  tlic  flesh,  to 
reconquer  Christendom  for  the  Papacy.  They  could  not 
foi^ct  the  burning  of  George  Wi&hart  and  Patrick  Hamilton, 
nor  Mary  Tudor  and  the  Protectant  martyrs.  In  1567  Alva 
set  up  his  court  of  blood  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1572  took 
place  the  terrible  and  blood>curdling  massacre  of  St  Bar* 
tholomew,  and  in  1588,  the  Spanish  Armada  appeared  in  the 
Knglish  Channel  to  conquer  England  and  reverse  Protestant* 
ism.  In  1605,  Guy  Fawkcs  and  his  powder  barrels  were 
found  in  the  vaults  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  indications  that  new  combinations  (with  less 
violent  means)  were  existing  and  working  to  reinstate  the 
Pope  with  his  old  authority  in  Scotland  and  I'^ngland.  Such 
fects  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  period  and  justify  the 
fears  that  brought  the  new  resistance  to  the  policy  of  Laud  on 
the  ground  that,  if  accepted,  it  would  have  led  to  some- 
thing further.  The  native  instinct  recognized  this,  and  the 
dreaded  apprehension  added  fuel  to  the  fires  that  were  already 
burning.  The  Scottish  people  associated  Kpiscopacy  with 
the  ultimate  restoration  of  Popery,  and  in  resisting  the  former 
they  did  it  on  the  ground  that  they  were  opposing  the  latter. 
Events,  too,  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  policy-  of  Charles  1 1, 
who  was  a  concealed  Papist,  and  Jaincs  VI 1,  who  was  an 
open  one,  showed  that  the  hidden  fear  was  not  a  dream,  and 
it  is  true  to  say  that  the  union  of  Scotch  Presbytery  with 
English  Puritanism  saved  the  Protestantism  of  the  country. 

Such  wax  the  feeling  that  pervaded  all  Ihe  parties  in 
Scotland  already  described  ;  such  was  the  Calvinism  that 
gave  to  Scotlaml  its  fibre  and  force ;  such  was  the  dread 
that  poasessed  the  Scottish  mind  when  Laud  with  the  Privy 
Coundl  and  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  as  ignorant  as 
a  fore^ner  could  be  of  the  internal  forces  at  work,  sought  to 
govern  Scotland  ecclesiastically  by  the  sixpenny  post     HU 
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correspondence  with  tlie  Scottish  bishops  is  chiefly  con* 
cernod  about  the  new  Huok  of  Canons  and  the  new  Service 
Book,  itnd  tlie  arrangement  was  that  the  Scottish  bishops 
(who  were  rather  the  chief  ecclesiastical  ofHcers  of  the 
Soverei^i  than  divinely  constituted  advisers  of  the  Church), 
should  prepare  both  books,  and  that  when  revised  and 
amended  by  Laud,  Juxon  of  London,  Wren  of  Norwich,  and 
such  other  prelates  as  the  King  might  appoint,  they  should 
be  imijoscd  on  Uic  Scotch  by  royal  authority. 

The  Book  of  Canons  was  first  established  by  royal  decree 
on  May  23,  1635,  and  was  received  in  Scotland  with  dumb 
amazemcnL  The  bishops  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
canons  ailcr  approval  from  the  King  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Scottish  clei^y,  for  the  title  prefixed  to  the  original 
draft  was  "  Canons  agreed  on  to  be  proposed  to  the  several 
Synods  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  "—a  title  which  Laud 
altered  into  "Canons  and  Constitutions  Ecclesiastical  or- 
dained to  be  observed  by  the  Clergy."  '  The  matter  of  the 
book  was  chiefly  objected  to,  for  it  iisscrled  the  absolute 
prerogative  of  the  King  o\'cr  the  Kirk  and  denied  the  right 
of  meeting  to  the  General  A.ssemhly  without  the  King's 
authority.  Private  meetings  of  the  clergy  for  the  exposition 
of  Scripture  were  strictly  prohibited,  and  among  the  minor 
enactments  were  such  a^i  these :  that  the  forthcoming 
Service  Book  should  be  used,  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  only 
directory  of  worship  ;  that  there  should  be  no  prayers  except 
according  to  the  forms  there  printed ;  that  the  sacrament 
should  be  received  kneeling  ;  that  every  ecclesiastical  person 
should  leave  part  of  his  property  to  the  Church ;  that  no 
presbyter  should  reveal  anything  told  him  in  confession 
except  in  cases  where  concealment  would  forfeit  his  own  life 
by  law.  These  enactments  along  with  other  articles  relating 
to  "fonts,  diancels,  communion  tables,"  etc,  gave  the  im- 


■  Wbaiioo's  t^Hit,  p.  101, 
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ppession  thai  the  King  was  subverting:  the  4X)iutitution  of  the 
Church  and  favouring  Popery.' 

There  was  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  Pra>-cr  Book, 
but  the  Canons  of  1635  justified  the  acceptance  of  it  as 
already  existing.     It  did  not  a|>pear  till  May,  1637,  although 
the    Privy   Council    made    public    proclamation    of   it   on 
December  20,  tCjtx    The  book  was  pronounced  "  Popish  in 
its  frame  and  forms,"  to  contain   "many  Popish  errors  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  seeth  of  munifoU!  and  gro«s  superstitions 
ind  itlolatries,"  to  be  more  objectionable  than  the  English 
service  Book   would    have    been,  and   "  was   counted    little 
better  than  the  mass."     On  July  23.  1637.  the  new  Service 
:>k  was  introduced  into  Sl  Giles'  Cathedral,  and  no  sooner 
Ihad  the  Dean  begun  to  read  the  collect  for  the  day,  than  a 
Stall-woman,  Jenny  Gcddcs  by  name,  is  said  to  have  thrown 
a  stool  at  his  head  and  to  have  cried  out,  "  Out,  thou  false 
thief  1    dost   ttiou  say  the  ma.s3  at  my  tug?"     She  was 
backed  by  the  wilder  clement  in  the  oongregadon,  and  the 
service  broke  up  with  an  uproar  and  riven  benches.    "  Efier 
that  Sunday's  work,"  aay»  Spalding.  "  the  haill  kirk-doors 
^Bof  Edinburgh  were  lockit  and  no  more  preaching  heard,"  the 
^nealous  people  going  "  ilk  Sunday  to  hear  devotion  in  Fife." 
^LFrom  all  parts  of  Scotland  came  the  same  popular  response. 
^K"  Supplicates "  or  jMtitions  were  addressed    to  the    Privy 
^■Council ;  one  grand  " supplicate  "  was  addressed  to  the  King. 
^  The  Council  was  kept   in  a  state  of  permanent  siege:  the 
1      four  committees  or  "  Tables  "  were  appointed  to  look  after 
^■ithe  business — one  for  the  nobles,  consi^tiitg  of  a  few  nobles 
^Bnamed  by  the  rest ;  another  for  the  gentry,  consisting  of  two 
"gentlemen  from  eadi  shire  ;  a  third  for  the  burghs,  consist- 
ing of  a  commissioner  from  each  bui^h ;  a  fourth  from  the 
clergy,  consisting  of  a  minister  from  eiich  Presbytery. 
Tbese  "  Tables "  representing  the  "  supplicants  "  were  to 
convened  in  Edinburgh  on  any  emergency,   but  there 
*  Boraet'a  lliHorf,  edited  by  Osmund  Airy,  voL  i.  pt  ^a 
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was  to  be  one  supreme  permanent  "  Tabic  "  in  Edinburgh, 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  and  acting  under  the  authority 
of  written  commissions  from  the  rest 

The  missive  from  the  King  and  Laud  at  last  comes 
accusing  tile  "supplicants"  and  nonconformUts  of  treason, 
refusing  redress  and  advising  all  His  Majesty's  subjects  to 
trust  to  his  good  intentions.  Scotland  responded  in  no  un- 
certain tones  and  in  its  own  decisive  way.  The  "  Tables " 
resolved  to  frame  a  National  Covenant,  and  it  was  carried, 
Henderson  and  Dicltson  being  present  to  advise.  The  sign- 
ing commenced  on  March  i,  163R,  in  tlie  Greyfriars'  Church- 
yard, Edinburgh,  and  was  done  by  "  all  the  nobles  who  were 
then  in  Scotland  except  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
four  or  five  others ;  commissioners  from  all  the  shires  within 
Scotland  and  from  evet^'  burgh  except  Aberdeen,  St. 
Andrews  and  Crail ;  and  other  gentlemen  and  ministers 
whose  leal  had  broujjht  them  up." '  The  leading  parts  of 
this  important  document  arc  as  follows  : 

"  \Vc  all,  and  every  one  of  us  undcrwrillcn.  do  protest,  that,  after 
long  and  due  examination  of  our  own  consciences  in  matter  of  true 
and  faUe  Religion,  we  are  now  thoroughly  resolved  of  the  truth  by 
the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  we  believe  with  our 
hearts,  confess  with  our  mouths,  and  subscribe  with  our  hands,  and 
constantly  affirm  before  God  and  the  whole  world,  that  this  only  is 
the  true  Ctirlslian  Faith  and  Religion,  pleasing  to  God  and  bring- 
ing salvation  to  man,  which  h  now  by  the  mercy  of  God  revealed 
to  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  blessed  Kvangel,  and  received, 
believed,  and  defended  by  many  and  sundry  noubic  Kirks  and 
realms,  but  chiefly  by  lUc  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  King's  Majesty, 
and  three  Ef-tates  of  tlm  Realm,  as  God's  eternal  truth  and  only 
ground  of  our  salvation :  as  more  particularly  is  expressed  in  the 
Confession  of  our  Faith,  csublished  and  publicly  confirmed  by 
sundry  Acts  of  Parliamcnl,  and  now  of  a  long  time  hath  t>een 
optn\y  professed  by  the  King's  Majesty,  and  whole  body  of  this 
realm,  both  in  burgh  and  land  .  .  .  And,  therefore,  we  abhor  and 
detest  all  contrary  Religion  and  doctrine,  but  chieAy  all  kind  of 
'  Sievenson,  ii.  191-3, 
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Papistry  in  general  and  pirticular  head,  eren  as  they  aic  now 
damned  and  confuted  by  the  Word  of  God  twd  Kirk  of  Scol- 
Und." 

(Here  follows  a  statement  of  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  repudiated  and  condemned.) 

"Finally  we  dcicsl  all  his  (the  pope's)  vain  allegories,  rites,  signs, 
uid  tmdilions  brought  into  the  Kirk  wiihnut  or  against  tlie  Wotd  of 
Godaitd  doctrine  of  the  true  Kvformcd  Kirk  :  To  which  we  join 
ounelves  willingly  in  doctrine,  religion,  faith,  discipline,  and  use  of 
the  holy  sacraments,  as  lively  members  of  the  ssiuc  in  Christ  our 
Head :  promising  and  sweating,  by  the  great  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  that  we  ihall  continue  in  the  obedience  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  this  Kirk,  and  shall  defend  the  same,  according 
to  our  vocation  and  (tower,  all  the  da)-s  of  our  lives,  under  the 
pains  contained  in  the  law,  and  danger  both  of  body  and  soul  in  the 
day  of  God's  fearful  judgment." 

{After  a  recitation  of  previous  statutes  and  Acts  of  Pariia- 
mCRt,  there  follows  the  special  part  for  the  occasion,) 

"  We,  Noblemen,  Barons,  Gentlemen,  Burgesses,  Ministers  and 
Commons  underscribing,  considering  divers  times  before,  and 
especially  at  this  time,  the  danger  of  the  true  Reformed  Religion, 
of  the  King's  hottour,  and  of  the  public  peace  of  the  Kingdom,  by 
the  manifold  innovations  and  evils  generally  contained  and  ]Mni- 
cularty  mentioned  in  our  late  Su])plicaitons,  Complaints,  and 
Protestations,  do  hereby  profess,  and  before  God,  his  Angels,  and 
tlie  World  solemnly  declare,  that,  with  our  whole  hearts,  we  agree 
and  resolve  all  the  days  of  our  life  consuntly  to  adhere  unto  and 
defend  the  foresaid  true  Religion,  and,  forbcarir^  the  practice  of  all 
innovations  already  introduced  in  the  matters  of  the  worship  of 
God,  or  apjirobaiion  of  the  corruplmns  of  the  public  government  of 
the  Kirk,  or  civil  plans  and  powers  of  Ktrkmen,  till  they  be  tried 
and  allowed  in  free  Assemblies  and  in  Parliaments,  to  labour  by  all 
means  lawful  lo  recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  as  it 
wu  established  and  professed  before  the  said  novaliona.  .  .  .  And, 
in  like  manner,  with  the  same  heart,  we  declare  before  God  and 
men  that  we  have  no  intention  or  desire  lo  attempt  anything  that 
may  turn  to  the  dt^nour  of  God  or  the  dmiinutiun  of  the  King's 
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greatnesK  and  auihorilr :  but,  on  the  conirstry,  we  promise  and 
swear,  'I'hai  wc  »haU  to  the  ulmost  of  our  pover,  with  our  means 
and  lives,  stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dicad  sovereign,  the  King's 
Majesty,  liis  person  and  authority,  in  the  defence  and  pre^tcn-ation 
of  the  foresaid  true  Religion,  liberties,  and  laws  of  the  Kingdom. 
As,  also,  to  the  mutual  defence  and  assistance  every  one  of  us  of 
another  in  the  same  cause  ...  so  that  whatsoever  shall  he  done  to 
the  least  of  us  for  that  cause  shall  be  tal:en  as  done  to  us  all  in 
general  and  to  evety  one  of  us  in  particular ;  and  that  we  shall 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  suffer  ourselves  to  be  divided  or  with- 
drawn by  whatsoever  suggestion,  combination,  allurement  or  terror 
from  this  blessed  and  loyal  conjunction  .  .  . 

"  Neither  do  we  fear  the  foul  aspersions  of  RelxUion,  Comiiination, 
or  whatever  ebc  our  adversaries,  from  their  craft  and  malice,  would 
put  upon  us,  seeing,  etc.  .  .  . 

"  In  witness  whereof  we  have  sulucribed  with  our  hands  all  these 
premises." 

The  "  signing  of  the  Covenant "  was  continued  throughout 
Scotland  for  many  weeks,  became  the  text  for  pulpits  and 
the  subject  of  conversation  in  all  homes.  Men  flocked  to 
sign  it — the  swearing  took  place  in  many  cases  en  masie — 
while  congregations  stood  up  and  raised  thctr  hands  in 
affirmation,  as  the  minister  read  the  Covenant.  In 
Aberdeen  alone  was  there  any  lukewarmness  or  opposition 
manifested.  While  the  ministers  of  St  Andrew  formally 
condemned  it,  the  clergy  of  Abcrdcai  averred  their  deter- 
mination to  support  the  King's  policy. 

By  the  end  of  April.  1638,  all  Scotland  was  pledged  to  the 
Covaiant,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Scottisli  revolt 
Charles  was  forced  cither  to  crush  or  concede.  The  first 
alternative  was  thought  of,  but  the  latter  was  adopted,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  sent  north  as  a  special 
commissioner  from  the  King  with  power  to  treat  with  the 
Covenanters.  Negotiations  were  pruccodod  with,  but  the 
Covenanters  refused  to  acknowledge  any  "  prcHmitation  "  of 
the  businc&s  of  the  Assembly  or  an  exclusion  of  the   lay 
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rfement  Neither  would  they  accept  from  the  King  a  new 
covenant  or  the  reiicw.ai  of  a  psrticubr  Bond  or  Covenant 
against  Papists  which  had  been  annexed  in  1 590  by  James 
to  the  "  Short  Confession  of  1580."  "  Only  one  thing  frays 
us,"  says  Baillie,  "  the  subscription  of  Anc  other  covenant." 
For  about  two  months  there  was  a  struggle  over  the  two 
Covenants  throughout  the  whole  country :  the  Covenanters 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  reserves  of  the  King :  the  whole 
country  was  in  a  btazc,  and  the  King  ultimately  sanctioned 
the  holding  of  Assembly  on  November  31,  163S,  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  being  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
The  "  Tables "  had  issued  instructions  to  their  supporters 
as  to  their  attendance  at  the  Assembly,  and  had  also 
prepared  a  general  form  of  complaint  or  "  libel "  against 
the  bishops,  which  libel,  with  special  charges  of  immorality 
against  several  of  them,  was  transmitted  to  the  I'rcsbytcries, 
wttbin  whose  bounds  lay  the  cathedral-seats  or  residences, 
M  that  the  Presbyteries  might  judge  the  accused  them- 
adves  or  refer  the  trial  to  the  Assembly.  The  latter  course 
was  adopted,  and  the  ncccssaij'  preparations  were  made 
with  a  business-like  tilent  with  which  the  King's  side  had 
nothing  comparable. 

The  Assembly  met  in  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  on  the 
3ist  of  November,  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  that  it  was 
difficult  for  members  to  get  to  their  piace-s.  'ITie  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  as  royal  commis.tior>er  occupied  a  chair  of 
state  under  a  canopy,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  chief 
officers  of  state.  In  front  was  the  table  for  the  moderator 
and  clerk.  The  peers  and  barons  who  attended  as  lay 
elder*  sat  on  a  long  table  running  down  the  centre  of  the 
church.'  while  round  it  on  seats  placed  one  above  the  other 
rWere  the  minixlcrs  and  commissioners  of  burghs.  Above,  in 
one  of  tlic  aijiles,  itat  young  noblemen  and  men  of  rank  who 
were  non<members,  and  the  galleries  were  Allcd  with 
*  Cvumcil  RM&rilt,  edited  by  Sir  Jamet  Marwick,  1.  p.  j/fS. 
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members  of  all  classes,  among  whom  were  many  ladies^ 
One  or  two  ministers  wore  gowns,  the  rest  appeared  in 
cloaks.  The  lay  members  wore  their  ordinary  dress  and 
the  noblemen  and  gentry  carried  llieir  swords.  Alexan- 
der Henderson  was  appointed  moderator  and  Archibald 
Johnston,  of  Warrislon.  clerk.  The  Assembly  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  ecclesiastics  and  one  hundred  laymen, 
but  no  bi.shops  or  churcli  dignitaries  were  present.  The 
Commissioner  urged  that  the  declaration  of  the  bishops 
should  be  read,  but  this  was  not  done  till  the  27th,  when  a 
document  sifted  by  the  Archbishops  of  SL  Andrew  and 
Gla^ow  and  by  the  Btsliops  of  Edinburgh,  Galloway,  Ross 
and  Brechin,  with  their  reasons  of  dissent  and  protest,  was 
read.  The  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Orkney,  Caithness,  Argyle, 
Dunblane,  Aberdeen,  Moray,  and  the  Isles  had  not  subscribed 
it  On  the  28th  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  bishops* 
declinature,  after  which  the  moderator  declared  that  he 
would  take  the  vote  of  the  Assembly  as  to  whether  they 
could  lawfully  decide  on  the  accusation  of  the  bishops, 
notwithstanding  the  reasons  contained  in  their  declinature. 
Upon  this  the  Commissioner  addressed  the  Assembly,  and 
in  name  and  by  authority  of  the  King  commanded  it  not 
to  proceed  further  :  "  I  stand  to  the  King's  prerogative  as 
supreme  judge  over  alt  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastic  :  to 
him  the  Lords  of  the  Clergy  have  appealed,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  sufTer  tbcEr  cause  to  be  farther  reasoned  here." 
The  Commissioner  with  his  retinue  of  Privy  Councillors 
left  the  Assembly,  and  only  one  Privy  Councillor  remained 
behind — the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  intimated  his  sympathy 
with  the  Assembly's  proceedings. 

Next  day  there  was  a  proclamation  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  dissolving  the  Assembly  on  pain  of  treason,  but 
the  Assembly  refused  to  comply.  Through  other  nineteen 
sittings  they  proceeded  with  their  business,  the  last  or 
twenty-sixth    sitting    being    on    Thursday,    the    ;:oth    of 
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[December.  On  4th  December  the  Assembly  declared  the 
last  six  Assemblies  to  have  been  unfrcc,  unlawful  and  null. 
On  the  6th  it  condemned  the  Scr\'ice  Book,  the  Book  of 
Canons,  the  Book  of  Ordination,  and  the  Court  of  High 
Commission.  The  two  archbishops  and  the  four  bishops 
who  had  signed  the  dcch'natures  were  then  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated. Likewise  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen  and 
Dunblane.  The  Bishops  of  Moray,  Orkney.  Argylc.  and 
the  Isles,  Dunkeld  and  Caithness  were  also  deposed,  but 
were  to  be  excommunicated  only  in  the  event  of  their  not 
professing  repentance  and  submitting  themselves  to  the 
A»embly.  On  the  8th  the  Assembly  tteclared  Episcopacy 
to  have  been  abjured  by  the  Ccmression  of  Faith,  1580^  and 
ordered  it  to  be  removed  out  of  the  Kirk.  On  the  lOth  a 
»imitar  declaration  and  order  were  passed  regarding  the 
Articles  of  Perth.  On  the  I  ith  the  judicatories  of  the  Kirk 
were  restored  and  several  former  acts  were  revived  and 
ratified.  Among  other  acts  passed  were — (1)  that  of  18th 
December  ordaining  I'resbyteries  to  proceed  with  the 
censures  of  the  Kirk,  and  excommunicate  those  ministers 
who,  being  deposed  by  the  Assembly,  did  not  acquiesce  in 
their  sentences,  but  still  exercised  ministerial  functions,  (z) 
That  of  the  irrth  against  the  civil  power  and  places  of 
Kirkmen.  (3)  That  of  the  20th.  asserting  the  right  of  the  Kirk 
to  have  yearly  assemblies,  and  oftcncr,  pro  re  nata,  and 
appointing  the  next  General  Assembly  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  July  in  the  following  year,  and  (4)  another  act 
of  the  20th  appointed  a  humble  supplication  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  King,  craving  his  approval  and  ratification  of 
its  prooeedingK.' 

Civil  war  was  now  imminent,  aruJ  both  the   King  and 

Covenanters  had  for  several  months  been  anttcijiating  and 

making   preparations   for   it.      Tile   Covenanters  appointed 

ibcir  ■■  War  Committee."  and   as  early   as   February,  1638, 

'  AOx  9/ the  Gtntrat  AsstaMy,  1638-1641,  p.  i-3S' 

AJL  9 
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projected  the  levying  of  a  contribution  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  resisting  the  royal  authorit>-.  The  King,  too,  was 
making  preparations  for  war,  and  on  January  26,  1639, 
intimated  his  resolution  to  march  against  the  Scots  in 
penon.  Soon  there  commenced  the  first  "Bishops'  War." 
General  Leslie  was  the  Covenanting  gencral~"a  little, 
crooked  atKl  rather  battered  military  veteran,"  who  had 
served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  a  brave  soldier — and 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  campaign  were  superin< 
tended  by  a  Central  Council  in  Edinburgh,  which  as  a  new 
edition  of  the  "Tables"  adapted  itself  to  the  warlike 
emergcDcy.  The  Castles  of  Edinbui^h,  Stirling,  Dumbarton, 
Dalkeith  Palace,  and  all  the  border  strongholds  (except 
Caerlaverock)  were  seized  or  secured,  and  the  Covenanting 
army  under  Montrose,  Marischal,  Kinghom  and  Leslie 
obliged  Huntly  to  8«e  from  Aberdeen  and  leave  the  city  to 
their  mercy.  The  Epbcopal  and  Royalist  inhabitants 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  himself, 
pursued  into  Strathbogic  and  obliged  to  surrender,  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh  with  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Gordon,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  castle.  The  "Trot  of  Turriff"  (May  14, 
1639),  though  a  small  affair  in  itself,  is  memorable  as  the  first 
field  action  in  the  Civil  War,  A  number  of  Covenanting 
lairds  with  Lord  Fraser  and  the  Master  of  Forbes  at  their 
head,  having  announced  tliat  they  would  hold  a  demonstra- 
tion for  the  Covenant  at  Turriff  and  having  assembled  with 
their  retainers  to  the  number  of  1,200  men.  were  attacked 
Uiere  by  an  equal  force  of  the  opposite  party,  who  had  with 
them  field  pieces.  The  Covenanters  fled,  and  the  Royalists 
gained  a  small  success.  This  and  the  Royalist  movements 
tn  the  north  led  to  the  return  of  Montrose  to  Aberdeen  on 
25th  May  with  an  army — the  army  having  retired  to  the 
south  on  12th  April  under  Leslie,  leaving  only  a  garrison 
behind.  Montrose  imposed  a  fine  of  io,OCX>  merks  and 
passed  on  to  the  Gordon  country,  but  on  receipt  of  informa- 
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tion,  which  proved  to  be  false,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and 
retreated  southwards.  Emboldened  by  the  retreat  the 
Royalists  took  possession  of  Aberdeen  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  Montrose  was  ^^in  dispatched  to  the  north  in 
the  middle  of  that  month.  On  his  way  he  was  met  by  the 
Royalists  between  Dunottar  and  Miichalls,  but  they  were 
signally  defeated.  Pushing  forward  Montrose  forced  the 
bridge  o\-cr  the  Dec,  and  took  possession  of  Aberdeen  on 
19th  June 

It  was  the  King's  plan  that  he  should  remain  with  his  army 
at  Newcastle  till  Hamilton's  fleet  from  the  Thames  had  passed 
die  coast  of  Berwickshire  and  begun  operations-  The  fleet 
did  so  on  the  3nd  of  May,  and  the  King  awaited  the  result 
with  anxiety,  but  the  result  was  next  to  nothing.  The 
Covenanters  having  secured  Aberdeen  and  taken  Huntly 
prisoner,  the  fleet  had  to  confine  itself  to  demonstrations  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  Hamilton  lost  his  chance  by  not  turning 
the  TurrifT  incident  to  advantage,  and  all  that  he  could  do  was 
to  capture  a  trading  vessel  or  two,  and  his  men  began  to  die 
of  small-pox. 

The  Scots  were  anxious  to  avoid  open  war  and  made 
their  last  cflTort  for  peace  But  the  King  resolved  that  it 
would  be  best  to  overawe  them  by  his  near  personal  presence. 
He  arrived  at  Berwick  on  the  38th  of  May.and  the  number  of 
the  troops  besides  the  garrison  of  Bcnrick  was  19,614  foot  and 
3,260  horse'  Leslie  and  his  army  had  their  headquarters  at 
Dunglass,  but  the  Scottish  territory  having  been  invaded, 
Leslie  raised  his  camp  at  Dunglass  and  encamped  on  Uie  4th 
of  June  on  Dunse  Law.  Of  the  confusion  and  demoralisation 
of  his  own  army  the  King  could  have  no  doubt,  but  the  Scots 
were  fighting  for  their  religious  liberty,  and  religion  is  the 
power  that  makes  the  best  soldiers.  "  Every  company,"  sayi 
BdlUe,  **  had  flying  at  the  captain's  tent-door  a  brand  new 
colour,  stamped  with  the  Scottish  arms,  and  this  inscription, 
'  Fur  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,"  in  golden  letters."    The 
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soldiers  "  wctx:  all  lusty  and  fuU  of  courage,  the  most  of  them 
stout  youn^  ploughmen."  ..."  Every  one  encour^ed 
another ;  the  sight  of  their  nobles  and  their  beloved  pastors 
daily  raised  their  hearts."  ,  .  .  There  were  "the  )*ood 
sermons  and  prayers,  morning  and  even,  under  the  roof  of 
heaven,  to  which  the  drums  did  call  them  for  bells,"  and  "  the 
remonstrances  very  frequent  of  the  gocxlncss  of  their  cause 
*nd  of  Iheir  conduct  by  a  hand  clearly  Divine."  '  Leslie  was 
over  all  "  like  a  Great  Sotyman."  Hope  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Scots,  and  de^ipair  on  that  of  the  King,  and  Charles  concluded 
that  a  reconciliation  with  the  Scots  would  be  advisable. 
Nq»oliations  began,  and  issued  on  the  l8tb  of  June  in  a 
formal  pacification. 

The  "  Pacification  of  the  Birks  "  was  embodied  in  two  docu- 
ments. One  was  the  Royal  Declaration,  in  which  while 
guarding  himself  against  approval  with  the  "pretended 
Assembly "  of  Gla^ow  and  the  "  pretended  Tables,"  the 
King  practically  promised  all  that  was  claimed.  He  pro* 
mised  the  future  regulation  of  all  affairs  in  Church  and  State 
by  free  General  Assembly  and  free  Parliament  r  the  Assembly 
to  be  held  on  6th  August  and  the  Parliament  on  20th  August, 
at  both  of  wliich  the  King  hoped  to  be  present.  The  "  Articles 
of  Pacitication  "  related  to  the  immediate  disbanding  of  the 
armies  and  mutual  restoration  of  property  .seized  during  the 
campaign,  The  King's  concessions  very  soon  changed  them- 
selves into  reproaches,  and  the  terms  "  pretended  Assembly  " 
and  "  pretended  Tables "  created  discontent  in  Scotland. 
From  the  too  great  advantages  seemingly  given  to  the  King 
it  was  found  necessary  to  accompany  the  proclamations  in 
certain  Scottish  towns  with  "informations  regarding  the 
same,"  and  these  Charles  described  as  "  seditious  glosses."  At 
all  events  he  left  Scotland  on  the  29th  of  July,  appointed 
Tracquair  as  Commissioner,  and  declined  to  go  personally  to 
Edinburgh  and  open  the  Assembly. 

'i.    3ll-3lf 
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The  General  Assembly  met  from  12th  to  30th  August,  and 
Tracquair  appeared  as  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  give 
to  its  proceedings  the  stamp  of  royal  aiitliority.  As  Charles 
declined  to  acknowledge  in  full  the  Assembly  of  1638,  this 
Assembly  of  1639  did  ali  its  work  over  again.  It  declared 
the  /Vssemblics  of  1606.  1608,  161O1  1616  and  1618  to  be 
no  Assemblies ;  it  condemned  the  Book  of  Canons  and 
the  Service  Book ;  it  declared  the  Episcopal  Government, 
with  the  civil  powers  and  places  of  Kirkmen  as  "  unlawful  in 
this  Kirk,"  and  revived  the  Presbyterian  polity.  Tracquair 
gave  his  sanction  to  everything  that  was  done,  and  thought 
the  phrase,  "unlawful  in  this  Kirk."  would  satisfy  the  King  ; 
but  the  King  argued  that  this  was  quite  different  from  the 
words  which  he  wished  :  **  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  this 
Kirk,"  and  dreaded  that  if  Episcopacy  were  allowed  to  be 
unlawful  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  it  might  be  held  to  be 
unlawful  in  the  Church  of  England  as  well.  Charles  in  fact 
ftUI  clung  to  the  hope  of  beir^  able  to  restore  Episcopacy, 
anddidnot  wish  to  commit  himselffurthcr  than  lie  could  help. 
It  would  have  been  far  wt.'ier  for  him  at  once  to  have  yielded 
to  live  wi-ih  of  his  people,  ami  had  he  done  so  would  have 
ultimately  saved  both  his  life  and  his  crown.  He  did  noC  do 
•o.  and  the  revolt  of  the  Scots  spread  like  lire  through  his 
kingdom.'  War  between  the  King  and  the  Scots  became 
inevitable,  and  it  was  the  very  necessities  of  this  war  lliat  led 
to  the  first  step  in  saving  the  freedom  of  England — the  calling 
of  the  Long  Parliament. 

Episcopacy  had  existed  in  Scotland  for  upwards  of  lliirty 

'  PArluinwBt  met  the  oeii  dny  ntUt  Ow  ruing  of  the  Aiiembly,  was 
ptongued  i^lh  October  aitd  agsun  on  I4lh  Noicmber  to  znd  June,  164a 
When  il  met  on  ind  June  wilbmit  the  Kind's  Onnmissioncr  it  putotl 
Imparum  Acta  raiiiyinK  the  proceedings  of  the  AMcmbly  of  1639  anil 
luned  a  Committee  to  transact  business.  Like  the  Rcformukm  Psrlia- 
mcnl  of  I  sAo  the  Coven.ant  Parliament  of  1640  markzt  a  distinct  sugo  in 
KcDliiih  constilutioiuU  history,  From  i<^t  to  i6;o  .Scotlnnd  wa>  ruled 
by  ibe  Scottish  I'arliainenl  aclinK  in  conjiinciioa  with  the  Aucmbly.  Ct, 
rWs  SMtitk  ParUamtm  Ufvrt  tk*  Unien  ef  llu  Crvvmt,  |>pl  103,  104. 
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years,  and  threc-fourUis  of  the  Scottish  cler^  up  to  1638  must 
have  entered  the  Church  during  its  existence  and  received 
ofdination  from  thebishoi>$,  while  the  remaining  fourth  must 
have  acknowleilged  its  jurisdiction,  although  some  of  the 
older  ministers  must  have  looked  back  with  longing  to  the 
"  former  days,"  A  permanent  fusion  of  the  two  elements 
would  hAve  been  possible  but  for  the  absolutism  of  Charles, 
and  the  high-handed  as  well  as  unjustifiable  interfere-ncc  of 
Laud.  Both  these  influences  henceforth  associated  the  cause 
of  Episco|jacy  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  despotism  and 
the  loss  of  national  independence,  and  Prcsb>tcr>-  with  religious 
and  civil  freedom  as  well  as  with  the  very  existence  of  the 
Scottish  nation  as  a  aatioH.  The  struggles  of  l'rcsb>'tcry 
involved  constitutional  government  and  liberty  of  conscience 
in  Scotland,  and  notwithstanding  subsequent  intolerance  this 
was  its  vis  vivida.  It  was  impossible  for  a  high-spirited 
people  like  the  Scotch  to  submit  without  renouncing  their 
past  and  being  disloyal  to  their  own  best.  That  they  did 
naist  under  the  circumstances  is  their  glory,  and  as  in 
England  liberty  depended  on  a  free  Parliament,  in  Scotland 
its  foundation  was  a  free  Assembly.'  The  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment was  a  mere  court  for  registering  royal  decre-cs,  and 
restricted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  it  was  but  a  too!  of  the 
party  in  power.  Scottish  history  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Revolution  is  really  the  history  of  the  General  Assembly. 

'"The  General  Assembly"  *.iy*  Pcin  Smnley,  "was  iiietr  n  kind  of 
Parliament.  [[$  fonns  were  bonowcd  not  (torn  llic  ConticiU  of  the 
Churcb,  but  from  the  .Scotliih  I'arliameot.  Tlie  oHvenura  of  (he  fnr- 
liamcnt  are  ibc  infrlures  of  the  Assembly,  ll  w.it  a  very  different  body 
then  fiDm  that  to  which  by  tuccestive  puiilications  of  the  lay  eleineni,  it 
has  since  been  icdiiced.  Tlie  King,  the  Regent,  the  I'rivy  Councillor*, 
the  Barons,  had  a  seal  and  a  voi«  in  it  when  they  chose  to  exercise 
them.  The  qualilication  of  King  at  elder  wa«  not  Jnti»lcd  on.  When 
the  fETcal  taymeo  came  in  any  numbers  the  ministers  n-ere  compelled  to 
sit  ouifide  the  bar.  The  pretence  of  the  Regent  and  the  nobility  was 
fell  In  the  Assembly  itsell'  10  be  "  moit  comfortiiblc  and  most  camctily 
wished  l>y  all,  and  their  absence  most  doloiout  and  lamenlable."  Chunk 
ofSeotlatdt  p.  iool 
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It  was  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  that  patriotism  expressed 
itself,  and  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  struggling  for  a  free 
Assembly  were  lighting  the  same  battle  as  the  English 
Puritans  for  the  privil^es  of  the  House  of  Commons^     In 
witnessing  to  the  rights  of  their  General  Assembly,  the  Scot- 
tish Covenantee  declared  that  Scotland  wanted  to  be  herself 
and  not  to  be  moulded  by  the  exigencies  of  her  wealthy 
neiglibour  and  the  absolutism  of  the  King  and  his  accom- 
plices.     And  in  the  \-ery  act  of  doing  so.  Scottish  Presbytery 
with  a  Calvinistic  creed  as  iron  in  its  blood,  was  associated 
with  the  past  struggles  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce ;  was  loyal  to 
the  national  instincts ;  was  on  the  line  of  the  nation's  historical 
de\'elopment ;  became  and  has  ei-er  remained  the  symbol  of 
the  national  independence.   It  is  the  characteristic  of  all  great 
movements  that  they  shall  be  spontaneous  and  win  their  way 
by  inward   conviction,  not  by  the  authority  of  the  State 
Presbytery  satisfied  these  conditions, and  there  is  nosuFRcient 
explanation  of  its  victory  but  the  strength  of  national  con- 
viction that  was  behind  iL     No  doubt  the  nobles,  whose 
incomes  had   been  enlarged  by  the  confiscation  of  church 
property,  dreaded  the  bishops  of  Charles  I,  and  believed  that 
their  hold  U[>on  the  property  was  endangered  by  the  policy  of 
the  King,  while  they  resented  the  competition  of  the  bishops 
for  offices  in  the  State.     Their  discontent  was  a  factor  in  the 
case  ;  no  Henry  VIH  had  humbled  them  and  they  still  pos- 
•essed  heritable  jurtsdicttons  which  invested  them  with  the 
powvr  of  life  and  death  over  criminals  on  their  estates.     This 
was  but  a  sccondarj-  cause,  however,  in  the  Presbj'terian 
triumph  of  163S  ;  the  cflictcnt  cause  was  the  national  spirit 
which  withstood  government  by  unqualified  prero^tive,  and  it 
was  inspired  by  the  Calvinistic  creed  with  the  accompanying 
organization  that  Protestantism  has  assumed  when  on  Its 
defence.     In   fact  so  intensely  national   was  the  movement 
that     the    Calvinistic    creed     and     Presbyterian     discip- 
line were  afterwards  oflercd  to  the  world  not  as  temt 
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expedients,  but  as  eternal  pillars  of  the  Divine  Temple,  with- 
out which  no  real  Christianity  could  exist  and  which  must  be 
imposed  on  alt  even  contrary  to  their  wishes.  Clad  in  this 
armour,  the  Church  of  1638  did  its  work,  and  its  subsequent 
intolerance  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fierce  Calvinism  which 
pervaded  it 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  stni^le,  and  during  the  period 
when  victorious  Presbytery  wielded  its  influence  on  Church 
and  State  both,  that  Robert  Leighton  was  minister  of  New- 
battle.  How  he  regarded  its  subsequent  development  we 
shall  see  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


ROBERT  LEKlllTON,  MINISTER  OF  NEWBATTLE 
(164I-16SJ) 

"...  The  high  saioi 
Who  wilh  mild  hmt  of  holy  oratory 
Sabdued  me  somcwhnt  to  that  ttcntl«ne«« 
Whicli.  when  it  weds  with  manhood,  nukes  a  man.'— Tehnvsok. 

"  The  Tale  of  ibc  IJivine  pity  was  never  yet  believed  (tarn  lipt  thai  were 
not  tell  10  be  moved  by  human  ptiy."— George  Eliot. 

"The  Divine  natare  of  Chmt  a  a  mngnct  ihai  drawt  unio  ilsclf  all 
ipiriis  and  bearti  thai  beai  its  likeneu,  and  daily  unitc:i  tlictn  to  ilsell 
(hfoush  love." 

*  A  pure  heart  is  one  which  Rndt  its  wbole  and  only  utidiurtion  In 
Cod,  which  rclishM  and  desir«s  nothing  but  God,  whow  iboughis  and 
intents  are  e^cr  occupied  wiih  Cod,  to  which  all  that  is  not  of  God  in 
stnnge  and  jaiiint;,  which  keepi  itself  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  alt 
unvortby  cmAces.  and  ioya.  and  ^iiich,  and  all  outward  care^  arKl 
ansieiies,  and  makes  all  these  work  lufiether  (or  tfoad  ;  for  Id  ilie  pan  all 
things  ate  pure,  and  l»  the  Kcnlle  is  nolhing  bitter.' 

**  Now,  as  tiK  loadstone  draws  the  icon  after  ilscll,  so  doth  Christ 
dfaw  an  hearts  after  Himself  which  liav«  once  been  touched  fay  Him : 
and  as  wlien  the  iron  is  iinpregnalcd  with  the  energy  of  ihc  loodsion* 
thai  luu  touflKd  il,  ii  follom  the  atone  upliitl  although  that  is  cunirary 
to  It*  naiuie,  and  lannot  ic^t  in  ils  owri  proper  place,  bat  strives  to  rise 
aliovc  iiseiron  hit;h  :  ^o  all  the  souls  which  have  been  touched  by  this 
loadituDC,  Chti»i,  ran  neither  be  chained  down  by  )oy  nor  grief,  but  ate 
ever  risinjf  up  i<i  Ciod  oiut  of  tbemMilves.  They  forget  thett  own  naiiuc, 
and  (oltow  after  the  touch  of  Cod,  and  follow  it  the  more  easily  and 
directly,  the  more  noble  is  titeir  nature  than  that  of  other  men,  and  the 
more  ihcy  arc  touched  by  (^Ml's  fiager."— From  Sermons  of  Doctor  John 
Tauierof  Strasbourg  (1191- 1561), 

DOCTOR  ALEXANDER    LEIGHTON   wm  relcMed 
in  1640  from  his  Jinprisonment,  And  Robeit  Leighton 

seems  tu  have  settled  in  ScotUnd  about  Ilic  Name  year.     He 

1*1 
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was  jKcscntcd  to  Ncwbattlc  by  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  and 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  on  December  16, 
1641,  On  July  15,  1641,  he  had  been  ordered  by  his 
Presbytery  "  to  bring  a  testimonial  from  Edinburgh  the  next 
day."  Among  those  present  on  his  ordination  day  was 
Robert  Douglas,  then  minister  at  Edinburgh,  and  with  him 
Leighton  seems  to  have  maintained  a  long  and  intimate 
frtend<thip.  Douglas  was  a  man  after  Leighton's  own  heart, 
was  at  this  time  a  staunch  Presbyterian  and  full  of  zeal  for 
the  Covenant,  He  lived  on  gnicioiis  terms  with  his  opponents, 
and  of  one,  with  whom  he  was  at  variant,  he  could  say.  "  1 
love  him  as  my  own  soul,"  He  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
army  of  Gustaviis  Adolphus,  and  that  great  King  is  reported 
lo  have  said  of  him,  when  he  took  leave,  "  There  is  a  man 
who,  for  wisdom  and  prudence,  might  be  counsellor  to  any 
prince  in  Europe ;  he  might  be  a  moderator  to  a  General 
Council,  and  even  for  military  skill  I  could  very  freely  trust 
any  armytohisconduct."  '  Douglas  was  popularly  beliewd 
to  be  of  royal  descent,  and  Bishop  Burnet  saysof  him, "  There 
was  an  atr  of  greatness  in  Douglas  that  made  all  that  saw 
him  inclined  enough  to  believe  he  was  of  no  ordinary  descent. 
He  was  a  resei-vcd  man  ;  he  had  the  Scriptures  b>'  heart,  to  the 
exactness  of  a  Jew,  for  he  was  as  a  concordance ;  he  was  too 
calm  and  grave  for  the  furious  men,  but  yet  he  was  much 
depended  on  for  his  prudence."*  Douglas  was  the  leader  of 
the  "  Rcsolutioncrs"  in  the  Church — the  party  to  which 
Leighton  afterwards  belonged. 

Leighton's  immediate  predecessor  at  Ncwbattlc  was 
Andrew  Cant,  who  had  been  translated  to  Aberdeen,  where 
he  had  been  known  about  1638  as  one  of  "  the  Apostles  of 
the  Covenant." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  all  the  churches  which 
Leighton  served  were  ancient  ecclesiastical  centres;  about 

'   Tit  Chunk  11/  StMiaint,  p.   104. 

'  Hiitowy  of  Hit  «Km  Time  :  edited  by  Ofloiund  Aify,  vol,  i.  pp.  sj,  jt 
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every  one  of  them,  as  well  as  of  his  ancestral  bomc  at  Usan 

there  was  much 

"  That  rung  10  an  old  chime 
And  bore  the  nurk  or  limt." 

Every  one  of  them  recalled  the  old  pteties.  and  spoke 
reverentl)'  of  the  past.  Ncwbattic  had  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery-  about  it — a  house  belonging;  to  the  order  that 
claimed  St,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  as  its  (jreat  saint,  whose 
writings  Robert  Lcighton  knew  \vc\\,  frequently  quoted  and 
earnestly  studied.  The  Cistercians  were  originally  among 
the  purest  and  strictest  of  the  orders,  and  their  early  asfMfa- 
tion«  may  well  be  described  as  issuing  in  a  spirituality  as  pure 
as  anything  on  this  side  of  time  can  be.  Robert  Ixighton  in 
many  respects  recalls  St.  Bernard ;  his  mysticism,  piety, 
devotion,  love  of  solitude,  are  not  unlike  those  of  this  early 
saint,  but  on  the  other  hand,  like  St.  Bernard,  he  did  o%-er- 
come  his  natural  tendency  to  live  apart,  dedicating  his  soul 
entirely  to  the  bridcf^room,  and  stepped  into  tlic  arena  witli 
the  passion  to  heal  the  breaches  of  the  C'hurch.  Like  him, 
too,  he  restored  in  practice,  if  not  in  name,  the  famous  motto 
which  that  great  churchman  as.sumed  as  the  guiding-star  of 
hix  life,  and  with  which  he  is  represented  in  art — sustiru  tt 
abitint  (bear  and  forbear).  The  little,  too,  that  rematiM*d  of 
the  old  abbey  at  Ncwbnttic  was  at  Lcighton's  time  sufficient, 
*»  it  i»  still  sufficient  to  recall  that  peculiar  and  umlefinable 
tendemeits  which  the  Cistercians  expressed  in  all  their 
religiout  vtructurei  that  were  always  situated  in  Kcludcd 
river  valleys^  No  place  could  be  more  attractive,  historically 
as  well  as  for  its  natural  situation  and  beauty,  than  Xcwbattle 
to  Robert  Leighton.  "  Its  situation,"  wiys  Dr.  Cotmo  Innes, 
the  editor  of  its  chartulary,  "is  of  that  kind  which  the 
Cistercian  most  of  all  alTected.  The  South  Ksk.  escaped  from 
the  green  hilli  of  Temple  atid  the  woody  ravines  of  Dalhousle, 
wrldens  ita  vmlley  a  little  to  give  room  for  a  long  range  of  level 
'  haugtu.'     At  the  very  head  of  these  meaduwft,  and  cIoim:  to 
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the  brook,  the  abbey  standi).  Kchind,  to  the  north,  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  monkisli  village,  and  occupied  by  the 
hind.t  and  shepherds  of  the  convent,  but  separated  from  the 
abbey  gardens  by  a  massive  stone  wal),  ascribed  to  the  time 
and  the  iicrsonal  care  of  William  tlie  Lion,  which  still  furms  the 
boundary  of  the  park  on  that  side.  Across  the  little  river  the 
bank  rises  abruptly,  broken  into  fantastic  ravines,  closely 
wooded,  which  only  upon  examination  arc  discovered  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  coal-workings  of  the  monks,  of  3 
[jcriod  when  the  operation  was  more  a  sort  of  quarr>-ing  than 
like  modern  coal-mining.  The  abbey  was  not  placed  to 
command  a  prospect.  The  river  banks  have  probably  always 
been  covered  with  a  growth  of  native  oak.  What  was  the 
clothing  of  the  level  lawn  of  old  we  can  only  conjecture.  As 
it  is,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  its  narrovv  valley,  close  hy  the 
brook,  hidden  among  becchas  and  venerable  sycamores,  it 
gives  an  idea  of  religious  seclusion  such  as  Saint  Bernard 
sought  at  Citcau.x." ' 

The  abbey  was  founded  in  1140  or  1141  by  David  I  for 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  who  were  brought  to  Ncubotlc 
(or  new  re.iidence)  from  Melrose.  The  first  abbot  was  I^tph, 
dc^tcribed  as  a  person  of  beautiful  presence,  occupied  con- 
tinually in  divine  meditation,  who  from  his  youth  had  loved 
his  Creator  with  all  his  heart.  The  second  abbot,  Alfred, 
was  a  benefactor  of  the  abbey,  and  adorned  the  chapter- 
house and  cloisters.  The  dedication  of  the  abbey  church 
took  place  in  1233,  the  service  being  conducted  by  Andrcu' 
de  Moravia,  a  predecessor  of  Leighton's  ancestral  relative  in 
the  old  Scottish  See  of  Moray.  The  fabric  seems  to  have 
been  far  advanced  in  1241,  and  Mary  dc  Couci,  Queen  of 
Alexander  II,  wa-S  buried  within  its  church  in  1271.  The 
death  of  Abbot  Waldcvc  in  1275  is  thus  described  in  the  okl 
clironicic  of  Melrose : — "  Waldeve  of  pious  memory  and  Imly 
conversation,  Abbot  of  Ncubotic,  going  the  way  of  all  llesh, 
'  Inltoducliontu  Kegiilmm  tie  A'tuivlie,  pp.  xiji.,xiv. 
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with  blessed  end  departed  to  the  Lord,  leaving  his  house  in 
fnU  peace  andexeeUent  condition,  both  in  its  spiritual  and  its 
Umfiorai  affairs  \nX\xth\TA  year  of  his  government,  on  the 
3d  day  of  February,  1275  :  whose  body  was  interred  with 
due  reverence,  as  became  one  holding  the  office  of  Father 
Abbot,  on  thecvc  of  Agatha,  Virgin  and  Martyr."  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  abbey  was  in  a  fairly 
complete  state,  but  it  was  burnt  by  the  English  about  1385.  The 
restoration  was  proceeded  with,  and  in  1 544  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  The  last  abbot  was 
Marie  Ker,  who  is  styled  in  1 560  as  "  Commcndator  of  Neu- 
botle,"  and  was  one  of  those  who  ratified  and  confinned  the 
Scottish  Confes-tion  of  Faith.  The  lordship  of  Ncubotic  was 
conferred  on  his  .■»on,  and  has  remained  with  his  descendants 
to  the  present  day.' 

The  abbey  itself  appears  to  have  been  almost  completdy 
demolished  shortly  after  the  Reformation,  the  on!y  parts  of 
the  monastic  buildin;^  allowed  to  remain  being  the  fratery 
and  portions  of  the  chapter-house,  which  were  incorporated 
with  the  mansion  house.  It  wassaidof  theCommendatorand 
his  oldest  son  that  they  "  do  so  metamorphose  the  building 
that  it  cannot  be  known  that  ever  it  did  belong  to  the  Church, 
b)'  reason  of  the  fair  new  fabrick  and  stately  edifices  built 
thereon."  The  importance  of  the  great  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Newbattic  fnay  be  realized  by  recalling  that  the  total  length 
of  the  church,  within  the  walls,  was  239  feet,  and  on  the 
exterior  353  feet ;  the  interior  width  was  57  feet,  and  the 
exterior  (excluding  the  buttresses)  66  feet  The  nave  oon- 
taintKl  ten  bays,  had  a  lenRth  of  161  feet,  its  central  ai-ilc  a 
width  of  jr  feet,  the  side  aisles  being  13  fecL  The  choir  and 
presbytery  comprised  one  bay  and  a  half,  and  had  two  lai^ 
piers,  each  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  crossing  had  four  similar 
large  piers,  and  measured  41  feet  9  inches  over  the  piers.  The 
piers  supported  a  tower  over  the  crossing.  The  transept  was 
'  Introdaction  to  Rtgitltr,  pp.  i-yx 
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1 17  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  had  an  eastern 
aisle  making  the  width  45  feet.  The  north  transept  had 
enormous  angle  buttresses  and  a  square  pier,  while  the  large 
piers  and  flat  angle  buttresses  of  the  choir  indicate  early  work, 
probably  Norman.' 

All  this  great  church  was  but  a  memory  in  Robert  Leigh- 
ton's  time,  but  a  memory  fresher  and  more  vivid  than  it  is  to< 
day.  To  one,  too,  with  his  family  traditions  of  pious  bi-shops 
and  abbol-s  to  one  with  hi.s  naturally  fine  instincts  and 
training  abroad,  it  was  a  memory  full  of  potency  and  creative 
of  fine  thought.  This  Cistercian  abbey  recalled  a  time  and 
spoke  of  a  reform,  when  if  ever  ideals  were  carried  out  in  the 
world  and  gained  ascendency  over  souls,  it  was  then,  and 
when  the  world  "  cast  aside  its  old  garment  and  clothed  itself 
ill  the  white  robe  of  the  Church."  The  culture  of  its  age  bore 
"  the  pained  look  of  world-rcnunciation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  look  of  strong  character  suggesting  world-conquest  on  the 
other."*  It  was  the  time  immediately  before  the  period  of 
St  Francis,  whose  ideal  was  "Go  sell  all  that  thou  hast/'whosc 
joy  was  in  a  richness  of  soul,  possessing  nothing  but  the 
Saviour,  and  whose  life,  the  most  loveable  and  tender,  fully 
realized  what  he  preached.  This  Cistercian  abbey  of  New- 
battle,  recalled  him,  who  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Francis,  as 
well  as  the  saint  of  the  Cistercian  order— St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux.  And  what  a  splendid  figure  arose  in  thought  of  the 
retiring  monk,  who  in  the  quiet  of  his  cell  spoke  a  new  lan- 
guage of  devotion,  dedicated  his  soul  to  the  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom, wrote  the  sweetest  of  hymns  {Jestt  dulas  mtmoria)  and 
yet  urged  Christendom  to  forsake  the  world,  warned  the  Pope 
that  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  not  to  rule  but  to 
serve,  yea  to  be  the  servus  servarum— and  withal  led  the 
policy  of  the  world-ruling  church. 

Ncwbattlc  was  a  parish  suited  for  the  meditative  nature  of 

'  Eefietituticai  Arikilttlurt  a/ Sevtliutdj  vx>l.  li.  p.  JJS. 

•  Cf.  Hanuck'i  History  e/ Ifogma,  vL  j  :  MMaitieism,  pp.  90-98- 
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Robert  Leighton,  nourishing  to  his  piety  and  quickening  to 
bis  family  traditions  of  former  days,  when  his  family  gave 
worthy  abb«t:«  and  bishops  to  the  Scottish  Church.  But  its 
quiet  and  lovely  landscapes  were  no  less  restful  and  restora- 
tive to  his  spirit  amid  the  stormy  times,  when  he  passed  his 
ministry  there,  and  Scott  has  commemorated  the  neighbour* 
hood  in  one  of  his  stanzas  : — 

"Wlio  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grov« 
And  Roslin's  rocky  glen, 
Dalkcitli,  which  M  the  viitues  love. 
And  cla&sic  Hawthomden  ?" 

Newbattle  Abbey  to-day  isstmplya  large  and  commodious 
building  with  a  castellated  front.  The  present  parish  church, 
^^esto^cd  and  reno\'ated  in  1895,  is  a  quaint  edifice  of  1727  ; 
the  former  church  where  Leighton  preached  was  within  the 
id  wall,  called  Munkland  Wall,  enclosing  Newbattle  grounds, 
'^and  about  a  bow-shot  from  tlie  abbey.  The  church  of  to- 
day contains  one  link  of  association  with  Leighton's  period  in 
having  the  old  oak  pulpit  from  which  he  preached.  A  part 
of  the  present  manse  was  the  house  which  Leighton  occupied, 
and  was  built  in  1625  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John 
Aird.  Over  one  of  the  windows  there  is  an  inscription, 
SvoHgieiia  et  fiosUrit,  and  there  is  a  hand-bell  kept  in  the 
manse  with  the  date  1616.  There  are  also  four  silver  com- 
munion cups  which  were  "  presented  to  the  kirk  of  Neubotlc 
39th  May,  1646," 

"The  town  of  Newbattle"  of  Leighton's  day  is  now  a 

lliamlet  of  a  few  old  houses  along  the  road  to  Galashiels  facing 

rtbe  abbey-wall  and  originating  the  proverb  "  A'  to  ac  side  like 

Newbattle,"  but  tlie  old  path,  the  old  bridge,  the  old  mill  and 

the  old  manse  are  the  features  of  the  locality  that  remain  very 

much  as  they  were  in  Leighton's  time.* 

The  latest  editor  of  leighton's  works  (Mr.  West)  has  placed 
them  in  their  chronological  order.     With  the  exception  of  his 
'  Cf.  Blair's  ArthH-iAofi  Uightem.  ^  51. 
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Latin  works  (the  University  Lectures)  they  had  been  formerly 
assigned  to  the  period  after  the  Restoration,  whereas  there  arc 
scarcely  any  remains  of  his  written  after  he  became  a  bishop. 
"  As  1  proceeded  with  a  careful  study  of  Leighton's  Ufe  and 
times,  my  eyes  became  more  and  more  opened  to  the  fact  that 
the  received  chronology  of  the  works  was  wrong,  and  that,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  they  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian 
period  of  his  life.  .  .  .  The  right  chronology  is  most  necessary 
for  a  right  understanding  of  Leighton's  writings.  It  throws 
a  new  light  upon  the  whole,  and  makes  us  aware  that  these 
writings,  so  long  read  and  received  as  the  works  of  a  church- 
man and  prelate,  are  really  the  works  of  a  Prtsbyterian  and  a 
On'tnantiT^  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most  abnormal 
and  exceptional  one,  for  the  contrast  between  I^ghton  and 
the  representative  Presbyterians  of  the  time,  such  as  Blair, 
Cant,  Baillie,  Dickson,  Warriston,  Rutherford,  etc.,  is  im- 
mense." '  All  his  writings^his  commentary  on  St.  Peter  and 
his  sermons— belong  predominatingly  to  the  Ncwbattlc  period 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  it  is  a 
relieving  feature,  amid  the  then  stern  conditions  of  Scot- 
land, to  find  such  utterances  of  spiritual  truth,  with  their 
breadth,  depth  and  sweetness,  coming  from  a  pulpit  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Professor  Flint  has  said  of  them,  and  of 
the  man  behind  them: — "As  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  purer, 
humbler,  holier  spirit  than  that  of  Robert  Leighton  never 
tabernacled  in  Scottish  ciay.  He  was  'like  a  star  which 
dwelt  apart '  while  the  storm  raged  below ;  or  like  a  fair 
flower  of  Paradise  dropped  amidst  the  thorn  and  thistle  on 
some  bleak  mountain>sidc.  His  character  was  of  an  almost 
ideal  excellence,  and  so  divinely  beautiful,  that  men,  while 
attracted  by  it,  were  also  awed  by  it,  as  beyond  what  imita- 
tion could  hope  to  reach  in  the  earthly  stale  of  being.  Hi» 
works,  owing  to  the  marvellous  fullness  and  perfection  of  the 
spiritual  life  which  pervades  than,  are  worth  many  times 
-  Weit^  Edition  of  Leifhloa'a  Warlo,  Rtautim,  vol.  vii,  pp.  jSi-4- 
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over  all  the  writings  of  all  his  Scottish  contemporaries.  There 
is  nothing  nearly  equal  to  them  in  our  devotional  literature 
from  il^t  rise  until  now."'  Robert  Leighton  was  for  twelve 
years  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  nominally  a  Presby- 
terian during  the  years  of  his  principalship  at  Edinburgh,  so 
that  ail  his  writings,  with  the  exception  of  several  letters  and 
synodal  addresses,  belong  to  tlie  period  when  he  was  in 
Presbyterian  orders.  All  the  churcltes  can  claim  him  as  their 
saint,  hut  it  is  only  historically  true  to  aver  that  the  writings 
by  which  his  name  is  known  belong  to  the  Presbyterian 
period  of  his  life. 

What  then  are  the  prominent  features  that  distingubh  these 
writings  of  his  and  make  them  so  unique  in  the  spiritual 
literature  of  the  Church  ? 

Tktir  pndontinani  feature  is  tpiritualily.     Behind  them 
all  is  the  background  of  the  Unseen,  and  the  roan  who  wrote 
tbem  id  ieit  to  be  one  to  whom  God  was  a  real  Presence, 
known  in  experience.     The  preacher  has  found  his  own  rest 
in  God,  and  from  the  repose  which  he  himself  has  felt,  speaks 
humbly  but  with  a  sincerity  that  1$  irresistible.      He    has 
penetrated  beyond  the  storms  of  his  age  to  that  serene  region 
or  climate  of  the  soul  where  peace  reigns,  and  he  speaks  as 
one  who  has  entered  into  spiritual  repose,  and  has  within 
him  as  certainty  that  to  which  he  bears  witness.    There  is  no 
mistaking  it,  for  his  utterances  arc  both  consciously  and 
uncon^iously  full  of  it.    The  spiritual  consciousness  gives 
its  amen  to  the  mess^e,  and  the  man  behind  it  and  who 
•peaks  through  It,  is  known  as  one  who  has  breathed  the 
Kfene  air  of  the  Mount  of  Vision,  and  was  a  friend  of  God. 
Both  the  message  and  the  messenger  arc  felt  to  be  spiritual 
through  and  through— to  be  permeated  and  possessed  by 
God.    The  dews  of  heaven  have  fallen  on  his  soul,  and  the 
window  within  is  ever  open  through  which  there  comes  the 
light  from  tlie  Hill  of  God.     Lcighton's  sermons  arc  the 
'  Si.  liilei'  Ltt/um,  p.  M4. 
A.L.  10 
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utterances  of  one  who  breathed  here  and  now  the  air  of 
paradise,  and  if  ever  on  Scottish  soil  Eckhart's  aspiration 
was  realized,  it  was  surety  in  Robert  Lcighton.  "  The  storm 
cannot  cease  moving  till  it  touch  the  earth  ;  the  fire  rises  up 
to  heaven  ;  then  a  loving  soul  can  never  rest  but  in  God,  and 
so  we  say  God  has  given  to  all  things  their  proper  place — to 
the  fish  the  water,  to  the  Wrd  the  air,  to  the  beast  the  earth, 
to  the  soul  the  Godhead."  *•  Simple  people  conceive  that  we 
are  to  see  God,  as  if  He  stood  on  that  side  and  we  on  this. 
It  is  not  so :  God  and  I  are  ont  in  the  act  of  my  percttving 
Him." 

Anothtr  characteristic  is  their  timelessness,  and  in  this 
respect  they  stand  forth  in  contrast  to  their  period.  The 
atmosphere  was  heated  both  politically  and  ecclesiastically, 
and  politics  and  religion  were  blended  together.  Strong  men 
had  strong  battles  to  fight,  and  the  issues  at  .stake  were  vast 
and  far-reaching.  The  pulpits  were  in  those  days  the  free 
press  as  well  as  the  religious  forces  of  the  country,  and  could 
not  help  being  so.  The  preachers  were  patriots  and  formed 
public  opinion  on  politics  as  well  as  religion,  for  there  were 
then  no  daily  neu'spapers,  no  political  leaders  and  no  special 
correspondents.  The  ministers  had  to  inform  as  well  as 
inspire,  and  the  parish  pulpit  shaped  public  opinion,  not 
least  of  all  on  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State.  The  Scottish 
burghers  and  rural  population  would  sit  for  hours  while  the 
preacher  declaimed  against  the  vices  of  Icings  and  statesmen, 
again.st  the  backsliding  of  those  disloyal  to  the  Covenant,  or 
described  the  marching  of  the  Covenanted  army,  deplored  the 
victories  of  Montrose,  or  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  defeat  at 
I'hiliphaugh,  They  preached  up  the  times  and  to  the  times, 
educated  the  people,  were  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  morality, 
and  could  not  be  charged  with  time>ser>-ing.  Now  Lcighton 
from  the  very  mould  of  his  mind  was  the  opposite  of  this. 
The  references  to  the  "times"  are  very  slight,  and  events, 
wlwii  (cfcfTcd  to,  arc  always  interpreted   in  the  light  of  a 
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religious  message  which  he  emphasizes — a  call  to  Gorl,  a 
summons  to  repentance,  the  vanity  of  earthly  things  spart 
from  God,  the  supremacy  of  God  as  the  All  of  life.    Leighton 
evidently  felt  that  he  served  the  times  best  by  witnessing  to 
etcmit>' — as  the  rounded  whole  that  complete:!  the  broken 
arch.    There  is  a  story  that  has  had  a  long  tradition  now, 
and    whether    historical  or  not    contains  a  truth    that  is 
Lcightonian.  and  is  at  least  founded  on  some  utterance  of 
his,  known  to  his  contemporaries.     It  is  told  of  him  that 
when  minister  of  Ncwbattlc  he  was  publicly  reprimanded  at 
a  meeting  of  Synod  for  not  "  preaching  up  the  times,"  and 
tftat,  on  asking  who  did  so  and  being  answered  "  All  the 
brethren,"  he  rejoined,  **  Then  if  all  of  you  preach  up  the 
times,  you  may  surely  allow  one  poor  brother  to  preach  up 
Christ  and  tUmity''    Preaching  up  Christ  and  eternity  arc 
the  two  prominent  aspects  of  Leighton's  sermons,  and  this  in 
an    age    when    controversies    made   life   full   of   bitterness. 
Hurricanes  arc  said  to  rc\'olvc  around  a  region  of  perfect 
calm — outside  there  is  turmoil,  within  there  is  peace.    So  in 
seasons  of  theological  and  civil  strife  there  are  some  spirits 
whom  the  controversies  never  reach,  and  who  hear  be>'ond 
the    storms   the    voice    of  the    .Master   whispering  peuca 
Robert  Leighton  was  OIK  of  such,  and  if  e%xr  adiscipk:  realized 
religion  as  eternal  life  in  the  midst  of  time  by  the  strength 
and  under  the  eye  of  God,  it  was  surely  he.      This  Is  what 
itamps  his  utterances  with  eternity  and  makes  them  an  heir- 
loom (or  the  Church.     For  if  others  attain  importance  by 
K  tcmporar)'  form  of  opnion,  they  a.<>  invariably  sink  with  the 
wave  by  which  they  rose  ;  but  that  which  is  founded  on  the 
ctentalsurvivcsall  vicissitudes  and  contingencies.     In  this  re- 
spect Leighton's  utterances  will  endure,  for  there  is  a  timeless, 
ne^s  about  them-    Just  as  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine 
Tauler's  sermons  as  preached  b>'  Leighton.  so  it  is  not  le» 
Ntrangc  to  say  that  leighton's  could  have  been  preachetl  by 
Tauter  in  the  church  of  Strasburg.      U0U1  reflect  the  same 
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spirit :  both  come  from  the  same  pure  climate  of  the  inner 
life :  both  express  the  same  sense  of  sin,  the  same  passion 
for  union  with  God,  the  same  quenchless  aspiration  after 
perfection  m  fellowship  with  God.  As  one  compares  them, 
too,  witli  those  of  Thomas-i-Kcmpis,  the  sense  of  the  now 
and  the  then  disappears.  We  arc  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  truly  catholic  spirits  of  all  ^cs  aijrcc  more  than 
they  differ — that  in  their  spirits  all  is  of  eternity,  and  the 
eternal  has  an  elective  affinity  to  all  that  is  kindred  to  itself 
in  every  age. 

Dean  Stanley  speaks  of  Rutherford  as  "  the  true  Saint  of 
the  Covenant,"  and  the  Covenant,  as  Principal  Tulloch  put  it, 
marks  Uie  limitations  of  his  sphere  and  saintliness.  But 
Lcighton  belongs  to  no  party,  and  his  name  is  an  inheritance 
to  Christendom.  There  is  nothing  in  him  of  the  "  bitter  and 
bigoted  controversialist."  and  to  ask  for  an  embodiment  of 
catholicity  is  to  turn  at  once  to  his  message.  In  Rutherford 
wc  have  spirituality  united  with  keen  controversial  power; 
from  the  former  come  his  Letters,  and  from  the  latter  the  Lex 
Kex,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Ta>'lor  Inncs  as  one 
of  the  few  important  books  on  constitutional  law  which 
Scotland  has  produced.'  In  Lcighton  all  the  time  elements 
are  subdued  by  Uic  Eternal,  which  is  his  native  air,  and  he  i.^ 
instinctively  admitted  into  the  I'antheon  of  the  truly 
catholic  saints. 

J/is  sermans  cotfihine  the  Catholic  with  the  PuritaH  spirit — 
unite  in  thought  a  Puritanism  which  he  received  from  his 
father  with  that  Catholicism  which  he  inherited  from  the 
past  of  his  family,  and  which  was  deepened  and  enlarged  by 
the  inlluence  of  the  Jansenists.  It  is  not  witliout  importance 
that  before  lie  was  a  parish  minister,  a  principal  and  a  bishop, 
Lcighton  had  been  in  contact  with  that  unconscious 
Protestantism  in  a  catholic  form  which  these  noble  men 
represented  in  France.  The  spirit — the  quiet,  meditative, 
'  Th*  Evimgtlitai  Sue(*sti«n,  p.  137- 
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mystic  spirit  of  the  cloister  had  penetrated  him,  and  bad 
given  a  lovely  flavour  to  the  manly  Protestantism  of  his 
Church.  It  is  a  climate— an  atmosphere,  more  to  be  felt 
Uian  described,  more  to  be  breathed  than  analysed — but 
still  it  exists  as  an  element  distinguishing  Robert  Lcighton 
from  the  other  writers  of  his  day,  and  gives  him  no  little  of 
the  spell  he  wields.  There  is  the  same  atmosphere  in 
Newman— in  fact  Newman  and  he  arc  in  many  respects 
spirits  akin.  Both  of  them  represent  the  same  block  of 
spiritual  substance,  but  the  kindredness  exists  with  a  difTer- 
cnce.  Both  Newman  and  Leighton  seem  ever  to  be  saying 
with  Sl  Philip  Neri — the  genial  saint  of  the  sixteenth  century 
— "  Oh  God,  seeing  that  Thou  art  so  infinitely  loveable,  why 
hast  Thou  given  us  but  one  heart  to  love  Thee  with,  and  this 
so  little  and  so  narrow."  Both  united  the  same  Puritanism  with 
a  mystical  Catholicism,  but  on  the  question  of  the  Church 
they  each  held  different  views.  Let  us  follow  the  |K>int  a 
little  furtlier.  Newman  tells  us  that  Scott,  Romainc, 
Newton,  Milner  were  the  chief  books  given  him  by  his 
mother  to  read,  and  that  the  principles  which  he  borrowed 
from  Scott  as  to  "  the  scope  and  issue  of  his  doctrine  " 
were  "  koiiness  before  peace  "  and  "  growth  the  only  evidence  of 
lift."  He  tells  us,  too,  that  from  the  Analogy  of  Religion  lie 
received  two  principles,  (i)  That  thejess^certain  aspects  of 
what  is  called  natural  religion  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
sense  of  revealed  religion  and  not  vice  versa — in  other  words 
that  wc  must  take  the  sacramental  system  of  revealed 
rdigion  as  the  key  to  natural  religion,  and  look  at  material 
phenomena  as  intended  to  convey  and  actually  conveying 
spiritual  influences.  (2)  That  while  "  probability  is  the  law  of 
Ufe "  we  cannot  accept  this  as  satisfactory  in  religious 
belief — that  we  cannot  pray  to  a  Being  about  whose 
existence  we  are  seriously  in  doubt,  and  that  reason  which 
only  amounts  to  probabilities  must  be  transformed  into 
certitude  by  the  action  of  the  Divine  Will.     Newman  thus 
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accepted    the  teaching  of  the  Analogy  as  di<!playiftg  the 
rational  preparation   for  bch'ef,  but  rejected  it  «>  far  as  it 
suggested  that  any  doubt  as  to  the  highest  truth.s  might 
remain.    He  thus  derived   both  his  carh'cst  religious  con-j 
victions  and  philosophy  from    sources  truly    I'uritan  and 
Protestant,  and  this  never  left  him,  even  after  he  had  taken 
a  step  from  which  Robert  Lcighton  would  have  recoiled. 
Yet  with  this  Puritanism  in  thought  and  belief,  Newman 
brings  that  climate  and  atmosphere,  that  mystical   piety  and 
self-abnegation,   that    recall    the   cloister,  with    its  burning 
Jasus-lovc.  and  its  resignation  to  the  Hridegroom  of  the 
soul.     This,  too,  Lcighton  had,  but  Ncwinan  added  an  article 
of  belief  to   which    Robert   Lcighton   could   not  »ubscriba 
Newman  held  that  dogma  is  of  the  very  essence  of  revelation 
and  regarded  an  autboritattve  Church  at  least  as  important 
an  element  in  revelation  as  a  clearly  defined   doctrine.     He 
never  gave  that  pre-eminence  to  the  gradual  unvtiling  of 
GotFt  ekaraettr  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  rc\'clation,  and 
which  can  alone  check  and  counteract  any  tendency    to 
magnify  the  office  of  the  priesthood.    Revelation  to  Newman 
meant  not  merely,  and  not  chiefly  this,  but  as  R.  H.  Hutton 
has  put  it,  "  the  totality  of  the  results  to  be  produced  by  all 
the  new  agencies  which  Chri.stianity  nxx.  in  motion,  and  of 
these  of  course  he  regarded  an  authoritative  Church  as  by 
far  the  matt  important."  '     To  him  the  Church  was  not  a 
great  oi^aniitation  which  handed  down  the  original  testi- 
monies to  Christ,  and  which  strove  to    embody  Christ's 
teaching  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  world  ;  it  was  the 
depository  of  the  sacraments  which  Christ  instituted,  and 
thereby  the  only  agency  competent  to  impress  on  man  those 
regenerate  habits  of  mind  that  make  its  testimony  cflcctual. 
Here  Newman  takes  the  step  that  makes  his  career — spiritual 
splendour  as  he  was^-so  imprcssi%-ely  patlictic     He  did  not 
rest  satisAed  that  the  unveiling  of  God  could  be  accomplished 
'  (.'imiW'tl  iVtwmtin,  p.  ji. 
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without  the  aid  of  any  elaborate  church  system  or  any  great 
network  of  doctrine.  He  did  not  see  that  neither  has 
certainty  attached  to  them  in  Scripture — that  the  unveiling 
of  God  in  what  Christ  wa«  and  did,  and  its  irresistible 
evidence  in  winning  the  soul  of  man — arc  the  all  in  all  of 
Christianity.  Now  Ixighton  held  no  such  views  on  the 
Church,  i'lc  regarded  it  as  tks  society  ef  tkt  fatlh/ufy  as  the 
gathering  together  of  men.  penetrated  by  the  SjMrit  of 
Christ,  for  worship,  meditation  and  Christian  service  in  the 
world.  Revelation  was  the  unveiling  of  God  in  Christ— 
"  Christ  is  the  medium  through  which  wc  look  ujion  God." ' 
What  Christ  did,  was  and  suffered,  brings  God  near  man 
and  man  near  God.  lie  subscribed  to  the  Protestant 
conviction — the  Christian  belongs  to  the  Church  because  he 
belongs  to  Christ,  not  to  Christ  because  he  belongs  to  the 
Church.  Lcighton  resented  what  he  called  "  Rome's 
conceit,"  •  and  he  was  Protestant  in  his  convictions  to  the 
very  end  of  his  life.  He  never  wavered  in  this  belief,  nor 
had  any  doubt  of  its  authoritative  basis  in  God's  Word. 
But  he  never  parted,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  spiritual 
clement  that  appears  in  the  old  Catholic  mystics,  and  their 
devotion  and  his  Protestantism  did  not  exist  in  Bacon's 
phrase  as  iron  and  clay — "  cleaving,  but  not  incorporating  "— 
they  fused  together,  and  in  no  writer  of  his  time  do  we  find  a 
Protestantism  so  well  incorporated  in  all  that  was  good  and 
holy  in  the  past  He  is  at  once  loyal  to  the  Reformation 
and  loyal  to  St  Bernard  and  St.  Francis  in  absorbed 
devotion  to  the  Bridegroom  of  the  soul.  He  is  a  Sl  Francis 
in  a  Scottish  garb  and  speaking  from  a  Scottish  pulpit  He 
had  all  the  unworldly  purity  and  aspiration  about  him  that 
«hinc  from  the  cloister  in  its  purest  days.  He  is  the  true 
Scottish  saint  and  catholic  teacher.  Newman  and  he  are 
twin-brothers  in  their  spirituality  and  aclf-abncgalion,   but 

'  W«ie*  Edilioti  of  Camnuntary  im  St.  Ptl*r^  vol.  u  tk  14a 
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unlike  Newman,  Robert  Lcighton  disbelieved  in  an  authori- 
Utive  Church  as  an  element  of  revelation,  or  as  e%'cr  existing 
in  history. 

His  sermons  exhibit  a  moderate  Cahinistn.  Although 
emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  catholic  clement  in 
Leighton,  it  is  not  to  be  infcned  that  this  was  inconsistent 
with  the  Calvinism  which  he  inherited  from  his  upbringing, 
his  reading  and  his  study.  The  two  elements  did  not 
exist  as  parallel  forces  that  did  not  touch  each  other  at  any 
point  On  the  contrary,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  they  blended  and  enriched  each  other,  Calvinism  was 
the  form  which  Protestantism  always  assumed  when  it  was 
put  on  the  defensive  against  Roman  Calkolictstn,  but 
Calvinism  is  not  alien  to  Catholicism.^  Augustine  was  left 
behind  at  the  Reformation,  but  he  helped  to  call  that  very 
Reformation  into  being.  Without  Augustine  Luther  is  not 
to  be  understood,  neither  is  Calvin  himself,  nor  St.  Bernard. 
nor  Thomas  Aquinas,  nor  Thomas  k  Kempis,  nor  Wyclif 
nor  Wcsel  nor  Wessel.  Augustinianism  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  all  the  mighty  forces  that  have  muved  the 
Western  Church,  and  Professor  Hamaclc  has  put  it — 
"  Catholicism  strove  to  stifle  his  surviving  influence  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  contest  with  Jansenism,  and  by  the 
Vatican  Decrees.  But  he  is,  in  spite  of  all,  no  dead  force ; 
what  he  has  been  to  the  Church  of  Christ  will  not  vanish,  and 
even  to  the  Romish  Church  he  will  leave  no  rest"  •    The 


'  ProlcMor  Hastie  thus  refers  10  Cah/imsm  ;  "  We  speak  of  it  as 
itie  Theology  or  the  Keforaieil  Church  as  such— a  Cliuich  which, 
unlike  the  Lutheran  Church,  hu  reru«ed  to  be  designated  by  any 
haman  name,  however  honoured,  or  10  be  confined  within  an/  one 
naiional  desiifnation  or  boundary,  and  wUeh  tlaims  to  ba  more  truly 
Catkoik  tkm  Uu  Jteman  Church,  because  it  is  none  other  [han  tlie 
Reformed  Church  of  Christ  itsel/,  now  purged  as  such  of  iti  human 
corTuptioBS  and  individual  limiiatiOQ,  iuid  elevnted  into  the  truly 
Catholic  Universalttjr  of  the  Invisible  Church,  unth  immediate  Uiriac 
ConunnnioD  in  all  its  inentbert."     TAealogy  aiut  Stiena^  p^  65, 

'  Coi^t$miu  of  St.  Auguitiiu,  p.  xjl. 
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[doctrines  of  grace  which  Calvin,  Jansen,  and  St  Cyran 
warmly  espoused  were  derived  from  St.  Augustine  as  the 
interpreter  of  St  Paul.     All  sought  to  awaken  them  in  the 

'  Christian  consciousness — Calvin  within  the  Protestant 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Janscnists  within 
the  %*cry  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church  itself.  Both  had  the 
one  aim,  with  this  difference,  that  Calvin  led  to  new  forms  of 

'  church-ltfc,  and  the  Jansenists  sought  to  embody  tiie 
doctrine  of  grace  within  the  old  mediaeval  Church  itself 
Leighton  formed  this  synthesis  between  the  two,  and  felt  no 
difficulty  in  thereby  being  ordained  minister  of  a  Church 
that  was  predominantly  Calvintstic  in  its  theology.  And 
so  his  Protestantism  was  enriched  and  softened  by  the 
refreshing  stream  of  the  old  and  fure  catholic  spirit. 
Lcighton's  early  training  was  not  undone  by  the  later 
influence,  and  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  this  character  of 
rare  beauty  and  holiness  grew  up  in  Catvinistic  soil,  that 
Calvinism  as  a  living  system  of  thought  and  belief  moulded 
him  and  shaped  his  religion.  To  say  this  is  but  to  say 
that  the  principle  of  grate,  which  Calvin  rediscovered, 
became  the  inspiration  of  hi.t  religious  life  as  well  as  the 
basis  of  his  Christian  experience,  and  that  he  lived  under 
the  revelation,  power  and  conscious  knowledge  of  God,  as  a 
God  of  Grace  in  Christ  Jesus. 

But  we  have  nanfied  his  doctrine  as  a  moderaU  Calvintsm, 
for  he  did  nut,  as  some  Calvinistic  teachers  did,  annihilate  the 
human  in  the  divine.  He  co-ordinated  the  two  necessary 
(actors  in  the  religious  life — God  and  the  soul.  He  empha* 
sized  God  as  a  God  of  Grace,  but  the  Grace  did  not  crush  or 
eliminate  the  human  factor.  It  orbed  it  into  a  purer,  fairer 
form.  There  are  present  in  his  teaching  the  "  I "  and  the  "  not 
I "  of  St  Paul :  if  he  felt  so  profoundly  "Christ  liveth  within 
me,"  he  also  felt  in  this  Christ -consciousness  "  I  also  live."  He 
realized  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  Spiritual  Prince  from 
whom  the  truth  came  and  the  spiritual  faculty  in  man  as  an 
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atthff  faculty  to  which  it  was  addressetl,  in  which  and  by 
which  it  was  to  be  realized.  He  harmonized  at  once  the 
Divine  Sovcrei^ty,  which  seems  to  crush  man  and  regard 
him  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  by  its  very  asserliaii, 
and  human  freedom  which  realizes  itself  in  the  very  act  of 
surrendering  itself  to  God,  and  inherits  a  ne^^-  sweetness 
and  power  in  ttie  very  act  of  doing  sa  In  experience  he  rcal- 
ixed  that  God  is  the  All  and  the  in  all,  working  within  u.t  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure,  and  yet  that  man 
as  man  is  not  extinguished  in  the  Immanent  God,  but  rai.<ied 
to  a  new  life.  God  is  all — but  it  is  also  true,  M  bin  tin  lefi, 
— man  is  a  personality  realizing  himscit  as  man  in  the  very 
act  of  knowing  this  experience. 

In  doing  so,  Lcighton  kept  himself  free  from  a  one-sided 
theology  and  philosophy  that  were  current  in  his  day,  and 
which  arose  from  the  very  same  consciousness  that  the  Reform- 
ation as  spiritual  emancipation  had  brought.  Both  the  phi- 
losophy ;ind  religion  of  the  peritwi,  .springing  from  a  common 
origin,  exhibit  a  similar  course  of  development  through  which 
they  passed — a  development  manifesting  an  apparent  incon- 
sistency with  its  origin.  Freedom  is  the  common  origin  of 
both,  and  yet  it  passes  into  a  doctrine  of  absolutism  which  is 
the  very  denial  of  freedom.  In  religion  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  gave  rise  to  a 
theology  of  predestination  and  *'  irresistible  grace."  In  philo- 
sophy the  theory  of  Descartes,  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  first  assertion  of  religious  liberty  by  tlic  Reformers,  led  to 
the  philoso|)hy  of  Spinoza,  in  which  God  was  felt  to  be  the 
All  and  the  individual  to  be  absorbed  in  Htm.  Frcde.itination 
in  religion  corresponds  with  pantheism  in  philo-wphy,  and  in 
both  God  is  so  conceived  as  to  leave  to  the  world  and  man  no 
independence  or  reality. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Lcighton  wa-s  partially, 
and  if  not  permanently  yet  occasionally,  under  this  religious 
view  of  the  world ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  he  reconciles  both 
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(actors  in  the  religious  life,  and  in  5iich  a  way  as  to  leave  room 
for  the  realiuttion  of  the  hum»n  in  communion  with  the  Di- 
vine.  If  "to  will  a.^God  wills"  is  the  whole  of  religion,  yet  in 
that  submission  there  is  much  more  involved :  the  soul  of 
man  thereby  attains  to  a  true  consciousness  of  itself,  to  a  new 
and  higher  freedom — the  freedom  of  a  life  in  God.  In  dying 
it  has  lived  ;  in  renouncing  itself  it  has  gained  itself;  in  set* 
ting  aside  its  own  aims  it  has  realized  them  in  a  nobler  form 
in  God.  The  thought  and  will  to  which  it  has  resigneil 
Itself  are  recognized  as  infinitely  above  it,  yet  spiritually  its 
own ;  and  in  making  the  surrender  the  soul  of  man  has  pa-s-ied 
into  a  new  activity  in  which  it  has  become  a  "fellow-labourer" 
with  God.  This  reconciliation  is  well  expressed  in  Tcnny- 
son's  ■•  Muman  Cry  "  :— 

**  We  feel  we  ar«  nothing— for  all  u  Thou  and  in  Thee  ; 
We  feel  we  arc  sonictluDg~M>*/  also  has  coma  from  Thee  : 
We  know  ve  are  nothing — but  Thou  wilt  Mp  u«  to  be  : 
Hallowed  be  Thy  Namc-Haliclujnh!" 

This  was  felt  in  experience  by  Leighton,  Religion  was 
at  once  to  him  a  free  act  and  a  feeling  of  dependence ;  it 
was  a  communion,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  inner  activity 
through  it — a  surrender  and  the  birth  of  a  new  life  by  it.  He 
realised  reverently  the  Sovereign  Grace  of  God  as  the  pre- 
dominant clement  of  religion,  but  as.  a  spiritual  power  to  be 
known  in  his  own  spiritual  nature  as  well  as  in  that  of  his 
hearers,  and  so  he  could  emphasize  so  strongly  these  three 
directions  as  the  sum  of  religion : — 

Remember  always  the  fresenceof  Cod; 
Rejoice  ntw2y»  in  ihc  Will  of  God  ; 
Seek  always  iltc  Clory  o!  God : 

but  yet  as  a  "  remembering,"  a  "  rejoicing,"  a  "  socking  "  which 

(involved  not  the  absorption  of  tlK  soul  in  God,  but  a  new  life, 

'  of  spiritual  activity  with  God.  E'icty,  he  would  say  witll  Pascal 

b  God  sensible  TO  the  heart,  and  the  revelation  of  God  within 

the  soul  is  tluough  the  very  faculty  Gud  has  given  it  as  a 
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gin,  and  through  the  new  inspiration  God  continually  imparts 
to  the  faculty  when  it  draws  nigh  to  Ilim  in  meditation  and 
prayer.  Revelation  becomes  the  response  of  God  to  the  prayer 
of  man.  The  Father  does  not  exist  without  the  children,  and 
in  the  So^-crcign  Law  is  the  gracious  love  that  invites  the 
children  to  a  new  life  of  sonship  in  the  Fatherhood.  Man's 
sonship  is  his  response  to  God's  Fatherhood.  Lcighton  saw 
this,  and  so  his  religion,  while  Calvinistic  in  its  basis,  was 
saved  from  the  extreme  tliat  Calvinism  has  assumed. 

Again,  Lcighton's  religious  teaching  reconciles  the  inner 
consciousness  with  the  authority  of  Scripture.  He  never 
asserted  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as  an  absolute  authority 
apart  from  Scripture,  nor  Scripture  as  an  absolute  authority 
apart  from  the  spiritual  faculty  in  man  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  He  thereby  avoided  the  danger  of  early  Protest- 
antism ;  for,  as  Professor  Hastie  has  said, "  the  thcologj-  of 
the  Reformation  took  on  a  distinctively  suijfctm  character 
from  its  turning  a^vay  from  the  false  objectivity  of  Romanism 
into  the  inward  depths  of  faith."  '  Lcighton  heard  God  speak- 
ing in  the  message  of  Scripture,  but  he  also  saw  in  the  spirit- 
ual consciousness  of  man  a  pre-established  harmony  to  tliat 
message,  which  contained  within  itself  the  possibility  of  a 
response — knew  that  response  as  ultimately  certain,  for  the 
God  of  Grace  who  gave  the  message  also  created  the  spiritual 
faculty  to  assimilate  it  And,  like  Sl  Paul,  he  sought  to  com- 
mend  the  authority  of  Scripture  "  to  every  man's  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God."  The  idea  of  a  covenant-relationship 
between  God  and  man  through  the  Bible  is  one  prominent  in 
his  thought,  but  he  docs  not  make  it  rest  upon  an  external 
supernatural  revelation,  but  on  one  commending  itself  to  man's 
iTrfjtMii/ spiritual  nature  —  to  that  primary,  universal,  and 
indestructible  clement  in  man's  own  constitution.  He 
maintained  the  innateness  or  naturalness  of  religion  along 
with  its  spiritual  authority  in  Scripture,  appealing  to  jt ;  and 
Theo!ogy  and  SfUmt,  p.  4 1 . 
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if  on  the  one  hand  he  heard  heaven's  music  in  the  Bible,  he 
sought  on  the  olher  hand  to  6nd  in  man's  spirit  the  chords  that 
vibrate  to  it  To  expound  and  commend  Scripture  to  the 
aectptana  of  Wk  hearers — to  secure  from  the  rehgious  con- 
sciousness a  cordial  welcome  to  what  he  brought  from  the 
Scripture  storehouse— was  the  end  of  his  preaching,  and  an 
end  that  makes  his  message  peq)etuitny  fresh.  Amid  the 
bitter  controversies  and  |>artie$  of  hi-t  day,  his  pre-eminent 
glory  is  that  he  recognized  the  relationship  of  man  to  God  to 
be  a  ptrsoHol  one  in  thought  and  love,  and  knew  that  until 
man  attains  personal  communion  with  God  in  the  inwardness 
of  his  own  life  man  remains  a  stranger  to  the  eternal  and 
divine.  This  to  Lcighton  was  religion ;  this  religion  he 
sought  to  commend  toothers;  and  it  is  the  constant  pleading 
for  it  that  makes  him  such  a  grand  6gurc  amid  the  stormy 
contentions  of  his  age. 

Founded  on  his  intense  consciou»ne*s  of  God  in  Christ 
wu  his  toleration.  In  fact,  Lcighton  stands  forth  in 
Scottish  history  of  the  scx-cntcenth  century  as  the  one  man 
who  knew  what  tolerance  was  and  exhibited  it  constantly  in 
his  own  attitude.  Beholding  the  Vision  on  the  Mount,  with 
eyes  ever  fixed  on  the  Unseen  P'acc,  he  regarded  the 
questions  over  which  men  wrangled  as  secondary  ones,  attd 
not  worthy  of  the  fever  that  they  engendered.  His  is  one  of 
the  solitary  names  in  Scotland  that  transcends  the  dilTerence 
of  parties  and  unites  them.  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians 
both  can  claim  him,  ami  his  name  may  yet  become  the 
rallying  point  of  the  future.  Mis  Church  was  the  union  of  the 
faithful,  and  his  heart  ever  rested  in  that  element  which 
unites  the  good  of  every  church  ami  age.  His  life  affords 
the  evidence,  of  which  John  Mcljwd  Campbell  testified  when 
be  wrote  :  "  True,  pure  toleration  towards  others  is  as  sure  an 
ftccofnpaniment  of  being  consciously  taught  of  God  as 
humility  is  as  to  ourselves."'  His  possession  of  truth,  while  it 
'  Tkougkh  on  Jint/ati&tt.  p.  4$. 
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humbled  himself,  also  created  a  due  reverence  for  conscience 
in  other!!.  "  Leighton  belonged,"  says  Professor  illaikie,  "  to 
a  broad  church  in  the  best  sentic  of  that  term.  His  toleration 
was  not  the  kind  that  rebukes  the  bitterness  of  theologians  in 
that  very  spirit  of  bitterness  which  it  aflects  to  rebuke.  His 
charity  was  not  that  which  laments  the  divisions  of  Cliristen- 
dom  in  that  scornful  tone  which  only  serves  to  increase 
them."'  While  his  catJiolicity  did  not  make  him  latitudin- 
arian,  nor  his  charity  make  him  indifferent  to  the  majesty  of 
truth  and  its  imperious  claims  over  the  conscience,  Leighton 
recognized  as  brethren  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  claimed 
an  affinity  to  the  good  that  was  in  every  system,  and  could 
say  all  gi>od  men  must  unite,  for  they  are  already  one  in 
God.  As  in  church  movements  he  sought  to  be  guided  more 
by  the  way  of  reform  than  of  re\'olution,  so  in  doctrine  he 
would  recommend  unity  in  alt  that  is  essential,  liberty  in  all 
that  is  doubtful,  and  in  all  things  charity.  He,  supremely 
and  in  the  best  sense,  deserved  the  name — tolerant'  While 
he  was  a  Protestant,  he  at  the  same  time  found  that  principle 
expressing  itself  in  all  the  best  movements  and  the  best 
minds  of  the  mediaeval  Church — tn  a  St  Bernard  or  St 
Francis  as  well  as  Luther,  in  a  Thomas  H  Kcmpis  as  well  as 
Calvin,  in  a  Taulcr  as  well  as  a  Knox.  Beneath  and 
beyond  all  differences,  leighton  had  still  the  vision  of  the 

'  The  EvMtfft/taxf  Sttratsian,  p,  K*?. 

'John  McLeod  Campbell  hta  the  following  statement  on  the 
into1«TBi)C«  of  the  Kerotmert:  "At  firtt  tight  iioihinK  cnn  look  mote 
idconsisient  tlian  (he  conduct  of  the  Keforinccl  Chuichei,  pei»cittin};  in 
their  tiini  their  pcr»Gculoi«,  and  then  pcrtccuiin^-  one  nnothec.  Ai  10 
lbi»  teeming  incoo^i^tency,  it  mtut  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  of  the 
use  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  enforce  ionfertnity 
that  the  KefoTDieis  coinplaiiKd,  but  of  that  use  to  ctifoice  confuimiiy  to 
enor.  The  saxiic  tue  of  power  they  u*ere  therefore  ready,  aad  without 
inconslMency,  to  justify  and  practise  in  the  interest  of  truth.  It  irai  a 
prejadicc  of  Ibcir  education,  an  error  whicb  ihey  took  with  them  out  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  to  think  that  the  knowledse  of  truth  conferred  a 
ri|iht  «o  (0  act,  or  that  the  interests  of  tnilli  could  at  nil  thus  be 
promoted."     Th«-jghii  im  Rtvtiatiea,  pp.  43,  44- 
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Chureh  of  Christ,  as  essentially  one  and  catholic,  and  as 
being  continued  by  those  who  exhibited  the  grace  and  faith 
of  Uic  Christian  life.  He  was  persuaded,  too,  that  difference 
disappeared  in  a  renewed  consciousness  or  assurance  of  God, 
and  to  this  he  dedicated  his  life. 

His  scrinon.s  are  the  expression  of  himself,  and  it  is  the 
man  within  them  that  imparts  the  fascination.  What  he 
utters  was  part  of  himself— the  ver>-  vital  substance  of  his 
being.  To  read  these  utterances  is  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  one  to  whom  the  sj^ritual  world  was  ever 
present  as  the  background  of  life  and  to  whom  the  spiritual 
had  become  as  the  natural — to  whom  the  assurance  of  God 
in  Christ  and  the  aspiration  after  moral  perfection  were  the 
predominating  elements  of  religion.  To  read  them  is  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere — the  atmosphere  created  by  one  who 
was  pos^vessed  at  once  by  a  deep,  habitual  seriousness  and  a 
prevailing  ideality  of  character,  who  felt  his  own  sinfulness 
and  God's  grace,  who  was  chastened,  gladdened  and 
purified  by  the  well-known  Presence,  who  sought  to  raise 
his  hearers  to  the  Mount  of  Communion,  where  he  himself 
h'ved.  It  was  said  of  Tauler  by  one  who  heard  him  often ': — 
"that  the  Spirit  of  God  breathes  through  him, as  sweet  music 
through  a  lute,"  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Robert 
Lcighlon.  One  hears  the  Divine  harmonics  reaching  this 
world  through  him,  and  if  ever  any  one  reiterated  the  cry  of 
Francis  Xavier  as  he  appealed  to  men — "  Oh,  rock,  rock, 
when  wilt  thou  open  to  my  Ma.iter  ? " — it  was  surely  this 
prophet  in  a  Scottish  garb  and  from  a  Scottish  pulpit. 

Archbishop  Magce  divi<led  preachers  into  three  classes  : 
(1)  the  preacher  you  can't  listen  to,  (2)  the  preacher  you  can 
listen  to,  and  (3)  the  preacher  you  cannot  help  U'stcnJng  to.' 
Leighton,  both  by  his  matter  and  his  manner,  belonged  to 
the  third  class.    The    angelic    strains   of  eloquence    and 

'Clirbiina.  AbtKss  of  EuKcnlbit]. 
*lJft,  -hA.  il.  PL  17. 
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devotion,  with  the  low,  sweet  voice,  lingered  iii  the  memory 
of  his  hearers  to  their  "  dying  day."  and  gave  the  impression  of 
aunique  man.  The  following  is  a  tribute  to  his  preaching  as  it 
comes  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Burnet,  who  heard  him  often  : 
"  His  preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought  and 
expression  in  it ;  and,  above  all,  the  grace  and  gravity  of  his 
pronunciation  was  such  that  few  heanl  him  without  a  very 
sensible  emotion  :  I  am  sure  1  never  did.  It  was  so  difTcrcnt 
from  all  others,  and  indeed  from  everything  that  one  could 
hope  to  rise  up  to,  that  it  gave  a  man  an  indignation  at  him- 
self and  all  others.  It  was  a  very  sensible  humiliation  to  mc, 
and  for  some  time  after  I  heard  him  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  my  own  performances,  and  was  out  of  countenance 
when  I  was  forced  to  think  of  preaching,  Ilis  style  was 
rather  too  fine,  but  there  was  a  majesty  and  a  beauty  in  it 
that  left  so  deep  an  impression  that  1  cannot  yet  foi^ct  the 
sermons  I  heard  him  preach  tAirty  vtart  ago.  And  yet  with 
all  this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a 
preacher  that  while  he  had  a  cure  he  was  ready  to  employ  all 
others,  and  wfun  ht  ivas  a  biskop  h*  chase  to  preach  to  small 
auditories,  and  would  never  give  notice  befortkand.  lie  had 
indeed  a  very  low  voice,  and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a 
great  crowd." ' 

Although  Lcighton  never  wrote  for  the  press,  his  preaching 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Scottish  pulpit 
He  set  aside  the  old  orthodox  method  of  pulpit  utterance — 
formal  division,  uses,  applications — and,  along  with  Dinning 
and  Gray,  he  adopted  or  led  the  new  form  which  was  known 
as  "  the  haranguing  way."'    Discarding  the  multitudinous 

'  Hhtory  0/ His  Own  7i>nfi,\a\.  i.  p.  2^1. 

*  Keferrint;  to  Andrew  Gray  (who  became  Gillcspiv'a  succc»ior  as 
minister  of  the  Outer  Ht)jb  Churcli,  GU«Kaw,  In  i<i53,  but  dkd  of  fev«r, 
■&S6)  llaillie  says;— "He  has  ihc  new  guyie  ol  preaching,  wliich  Mr. 
Hew  Benning  and  Mr.  Robert  Lcigliion  began,  contemning  the  ordlaarle 
way  of  exposing  and  dividing  a  text,  of  raiMOg  doctrines  and  uses,  bot 
rana  out  in  a  discourse  on  some  common  head,  in  a  liigb,  romancing, 
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divLstons,  he  made  the  text  in  its  parts  the  kcy-notc  of  his 
method,  and  although  like  Emerson  he  was  an  intuitionalist, 
indulging  frequently  in  af^iorisms  that  embody  a  mar^'eilous 
richness  of  truth  and  insight,  there  is  a  subtle  logical  coherence 
pervading  the  whole  treatment  of  a  text.  His  writings  reveal 
an  unaffected  flow ;  his  language  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  high  literary  taste ;  be  is  free  from  the  mystical 
raptures  and  the  luscious  sensuousness  that  come  out  in  the 
Scottish  practical  theolog)'  of  the  seventeenth  centur)'.  It  is 
to  be  reg^tted  that  no  perfectly  satisfactory  edition  of  his 
works  exists,  and  perhaps  it  is  now  impossible  to  have  one  as 
the  manuscripts  are  no  longer  in  viheU  to  i>e  had,  and  he  has 
suffered  so  much  from  later  editors.  Dr.  Fall's  edition  may 
with  some  drawbacks  be  pronounced  as  by  far  the  best.  Later 
editors  have  reduced  the  good,  archaic,  nervous  language 
which  appears  still  so  prominently  in  his  letters,'  to  the  bald 
feebleness  of  modem  phraseology.  They  have  acted  the  part 
of  schoolmasters,  correcting  the  style  of  a  school-boy's  essay, 
and  so  Leighton's  quaint  language  has  been  much  impaired. 

Still  such  as  the  text  now  is,  Leighton's  diction  is  more 
elegant  and  his  English  style  more  free  and  flexible  than 
that  of  any  contemporaneous  preachers,  and  throughout  it  are 

uucriptuial  tlyk,  tickling  the  nr  for  the  present,  and  moviog  the 
afliKlioiH  in  tome,  bot  leaving,  at  he  confesses,  link  or  noughl  to  the 
memorie  and  uodentanding.  Thii  we  mint  miiken,  for  we  c.inn»l 
help  it"  LelUrs  ami  Jcurnais,  vol  ilL  pp.  158.  aS9-  Wodrow  pre- 
tenres  For  us  alio  the  impm«ion  L.eigbton'*  pnaching  nude  on  Willintn 
Gwihne,  aTtmrarda  mini«ler  i>r  Fcnwich,  ibe  author  of  Tlu  Ckriiliaifi 
Gmii  ImlartI,  and  cousin  of  ibe  celebrated  muTtyr,  James  Guthrie 
He,  like  Baillie,  did  not  approve  of  the  new  method.  "  Mr.  WiUiain 
Cuthrie,  upoo  the  fiune  of  Mr.  Lci)[htAn's  afTcctinj;  m.inner  of  preaching, 
when  at  Edinburgh,  nted  sometimes  to  %o  \o  New  [latlc,  where  Mr. 
LeightOD  was  minister,  and  hear  tiim.  And  hit  lemaik  was,  that,  in  tb« 
liim  of  bearing  bim,  /it  was  •»  in  hfitven,  but  be  couU  oot  bring  one 
word  with  bun,  almool,  oot  of  ibe  Church  dores  ;  refemng  10  bis  bar- 
raagntj;  way  of  preaching  without  beads.'    Anaitda,  roL  ii.  348,  349. 

'  E.g.  those  in  the  Lauderdale  Conespondeace,  edited  by  Mr.  Osmund 
Airr.    See  chapt.  xi.  and  xii. 

A.L.  1 1 
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felt  the  refining  influence  of  scholarship  and  a  wide  knowledge 
of  English,  French,  and  Latin  authors.  It  is  freed  from  tlic 
uncouth  language  of  the  period,  and  indicates  a  distinct 
advance  in  litcrar)'  attainment. 

The  style  of  the  Scottish  preachers  was  formed  out  of 
three  languages,  I^tin,  Scotch  and  English.*  Latin  wax  the 
language  of  the  Universities,  Scotch  of  conversation,  and 
English  of  the  press,  but  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century 
that  Scotch  preachers  generally  came  to  be  familiar  with  the 
English  language.  Leighton's  style*  was  much  improved  by 
his  frequent  visits  to  England  and  his  knowledge  of  French 
literature,  and  so  it  as  well  as  his  thought  tend  lo  preserve, 
his  influence.  Special  emphasis  must  here  be  given  to  his  ■ 
aphorisms,  which  arc  classic  in  a  supreme  d^ree.  Take  the 
following  examples  from  the  many  that  occur  throughout  his 
works: — 

"  The  grace  of  Cod  in  the  heart  ot  man  is  a  tender  plant  in  lij 
strange,  unkindly  soil."     "  The  grief  of  the  sainU  lierc  is  not  m' 
much  for  the  changes  of  outward  things  as  of  their  inward  comforts." 
"Worldly  mirth  is  so  far  from  ending  spiritual  gncf  that  even 
irorldly  grief,  where  it  is  great  and  takes  deep  root,  is  not  albyed ' 
but  increased  by  It"    *'  The  love  of  our  heavenly  Father  is  beyond 
the  love  of  mothers  in  tendcmesG,  and  yet  beyond  the  love  ol  ralhcra 
(who  are  usually  said  lo  love  more  wisely)  in  point  of  wisdom." 
"Tlie  true  and  genuine  beauty  of  the  Church  ii  to  grow  in  s|iirilu- 
ality,  and  so  to  be  liker  itself,  and  to  have  more  of  the  presence  of 
Cod  and  His  glory  filling  it  as  a  cloud."    "  In  times  of  peace  the 
Church  may  dilaio  more,  and  build  as  it  were  into  breadth,  but  in 
times  of  trouble  it  arises  more  in  height:  it  is  then  built  upwards, 
as  in  cities  where  men  ace  straitened  they  build  usually  higher  than 

'  CC  Blaikie"*  PrM<Aeri  of  Scptland. 

*ColeridgB  says  at  10  Lcightoo's  ityle:—"  Ask  yourselves,  therefore, 
fpAnf  .^ira  vmiU  U  at,  and  with  what  disposition  you  come  to  this  most 
ucred  table.*  la  an  age  of  colloquial  idioms,  when  to  write  in  a 
loose  »lang  ha<l  bccoine  a  mark  of  loyalty,  this  is  the  only  L'Eslrange 
vulKftrltn)  I  have  met  Willi  in  Leighton.  AW«  ow  Englitk  Vivintt, 
p.  110. 
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in  Uk  counlry."  '  "Oh,  ihcrc  is  nothing  in  myself  but  matter  of 
shame,  but  )>:t,  in  (.'hiist  there  is  mote  matter  of  glorying,  who 
endured  sh^ime  that  we  might  not  be  ashamed."  "  God  shall  coin< 
municate  Himstlf  unto  you,  the  light  ofwhoit  nuHtenatue  feeds  and 
satisries  the  glorified  spirits  that  are  about  His  throne."  "Art 
imitates  nature ;  and  the  nearer  it  comes  to  nature  in  its  effects  the 
more  excellent  it  is."  "To  be  the  sons  of  God  is  not  a  style  withmit 
an  esute,  an  empty  title.  No,  He  who  makes  us  sons,  makes  ut 
heirs  likewise :  toiUt  «c  are,  I'a  Chriit  and  m-hdn  with  drist." 
"The  visible  Church  is  but  a  little  parcel,  a  kingdom  chosen  out  of 
the  world  ;  but  the  truly  g»dly,  who  are  alone  the  subjects  of  the 
inward  kingdom  of  grace,  are  but  a  small  part  of  that  part,  a 
choice  part  of  the  visible  Church,  at  rV  it  a  choice  part  of  the  Tittbte 
world." 

Referring  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Lcighton  says : — 

"Oh.  the  spirit  of  this  prayer  would  make  rare  Christians." 

In  reference  to  the  Psalter  he  adds  : — 

"A  bundle  of  myrrh  that  ought  to  lie  day  and  night  in  the 
bosom.'  "The  highest  beauty  of  ihc  soul,  the  very  image  of  God 
Upon  it,  is  holiness." 

Philip  Doddridge  in  a  preface  to  Lcighton'a  works  (1748) 
expresses  his  own  estimate  of  the  sermons  by  quoting  the 
words  of  a  friend : — 

"  There  is  a  spirit  in  Archbishop  Lcighton  1  ne\-er  met 
with  in  any  human  writings ;  nor  can  I  read  many  lines  in 
Ihem  without  being  moved." 

But  he  also  adds  the  following  tribute  : — 

"  The  style  wonderfully  suits  the  sentiments  ;  and  however 
destitute  of  the  flights  of  oratory,  has  such  a  dignity  and  force 
mingled  with  that  simplicity,  which  is  to  be  sure  its  chief 
characteristic ;  .w  that  on  the  whole,  it  has  often  reminded 
me  of  that  soft  and  sweet  eloquence  of  Ulysses,  which  Homer 
describes  as  falling  like  fiakes  of  sn<nv  ;  and  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  pursue  the  similitude,  I  could  add,  like  that,  it 

<  Probably  lutjttested  by  the  high  blocks  of  buildings  in  Old  Edia- 
butgh. 
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penetrates  Jeep  into  the  miml  too,  »n<)  tends  tf>  enrich  and 
fructify  it" 

Sermons  which  could  draw  such  a  tribute  from  Doddridge 
and  this  one  from  Coleridge : '  "  Surely  if  ever  work  not  in  the 
Saaxxl  Canon  might  suggest  a  belief  of  inspiration,  of  some- 
thing more  than  human,  this  *  it  is  " — deserve  to  be  placed 
amongst  the  national  religious  works  and  regarded  as  classics. 
And  in  a  volume  which  seeks  to  intcrj)ret  the  mind  of  the 
author  as  well  as  record  the  facts  of  his  life,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  known,  passages  illustrative  of  his  distinctive  thought 
and  style  are  both  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the  full  view 
of  the  man.     Let  us  take  the  following. 

ContparUon  of  Christ s  Life  with  the  lixts  of  famous  men. 
"God  has  set  Hik  stamp  on  all  other  tilings,  but  most  of  all  on 
man;  and  as  He  intended  (man's  luppiness)  in  the  first  creation,  so 
also  in  the  second,  which  in  some  respect  is  greater,  and  docs  show 
forth  more  vronderfulljr  His  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  But 
(hat  which  orertops  the  rest,  lhouf[h  nil  be  great,  is  His  Goodness, 
which  the  Apostle  could  not  stay  till  he  had  spoken  of  the  rest,  but 
cast  it  in  lictween  the  other  two :  TXiif  Ue  migfit  sh&w  forth  the  rx- 
(tidiHg  ri<h<t  of  Hii  i^act  in  ffis  kindncit  ttfward  us  through  Christ 
fesHt;  and  it  Still  exceeds  all  thntcan  bespoken.  In  the  histor)- of  the 
life  of  fotraCT  famous  men  and  icigns  of  kings,|whai  shall  wc  find,  for 
the  most  port,  but  unnatural  Jealousies,  treacheries,  and  oturders 
one  of  another ;  and  for  the  poor  people  that  are  under  their  com- 
mand, the  sacrificiog  them  as  sheep  to  their  own  passions  and  pride 
in  needless  wars  ?  And  if  anything  of  aflections,  it  is  usually  of  un- 
happy lusts.  Vet  men  can  take  delight  in  turning  over  such  lives ! 
But  0  the  sweet  history  o(  the  (iospcl  I  which  is  all  \ovk,  most  rare, 
most  pure :  the  love  of  Cod  to  sinners ;  the  sending  forth  of  Hit 
only  begotten  Son,  and  He  no  1cm  willingly  and  sweetly  giving  Him- 
self for  us,  to  come  down  and  die  with  men  and  for  men,  that  thc>' 
might  live,  and  be  quicVcned,  and  be  glorious.    Were  it  but  simply 

>  "  Next  to  the  tntpired  Scriptures— yco,  and  at  the  vibration  of  that 
Ooc«-ltnic1c  hour  temaining  on  ibe  air,  itaads  Leighlon's  Cvmmentary 
M  tht  First  EfiistU  of  St.  Ptter.    Nftet «-»  Bngtish  Drviius,  p.  1 20. 

*aid. 
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to  have  been  delivered  and  no  more  but  that,  O  what  love  uid  what 
mercy  is  in  that,  to  be  set  free  from  cvertuting  burning,  and  to  be 
out  of  pain  and  at  ease !  But  to  have  this  added,  to  be  laisod  from 
so  low  to  so  high  a  dignity,  lifted  up  to  heaven  from  hell !  Not  only 
is  our  lije  reJetmeii /ram  HtstrudioH,  but  we  are  trovtmed  with  loving- 
kitu/nas  ami  mercy  ;  being  once  adjudged  to  lie  under  the  wrath  of 
God  for  ever,  not  only  to  have  this  taken  oflT,  but  to  be  uken  in  and 
embraced  of  God  to  all  eternity!  Think  what  love  is  this*  .  .  . 
Now  amidst  the  disasters  of  these  limes,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  yet  we  may  be  happy ;  that  God  has  made  the  Gospel  shint; 
here  and  entreau  us  to  accept  it.  And  the  more  unhappy  wc  if  we 
do  not :  that  lies  in  ourselves,  ft  is  not  in  the  power  of  tbe  times : 
that  makes  us  unhappy  if  wc  were  not  in  the  best  days  of  the  world. 
O  how  dismal  were  they  without  this  report  of  this  grace  that  is  n^ 
vcaled  in  Jesus  Christ!  And  this  may  fill  our  hcatts  with  comfort 
in  tbe  midst  of  trouble." 

MatCs  union  with  Ged  in  ChriiL 

"  Man  is  knit  to  God  in  llic  person  of  Christ  so  close  that  there  is 
no  pouibility  of  dividing  them  any  more ;  and  this  union  of  our 
nature  in  His  person  is  made  the  ground  of  the  union  of  our  per«)ns 
with  God.  Wc  find  our  own  flesh  in  Christ  catch  bold  of  a  man, 
and  in  thai  man  may  find  God,  and  arc  made  one  with  Him  by  our 
faith  in  Christ.  And  this  all  the  powers  of  hcil  cannot  dissolve^  Our 
life  none  can  cut  off  from  His,  more  than  a  man  can  cut  a  beam  from 
off  the  Bim.  We  are  and  subsist  of  God  it  C/intl.  This  is  an  un- 
known mystery,  but,  were  it  known,  it  would  prove  a  depth  of  rich, 
inexhaustible  consolation.  The  world  doth  not  know  what  Christian) 
are.  This  b  no  wonder,  for  truly  they  know  not  themselves,  or 
but  very  little.  How  would  it  elevate  thrir  spirits,  but  not  in  pride  ! 
Oh,  nothing  is  more  humbling  than  iliis,  as  the  Apostle  here  implies. 
But  it  would  raise  them  above  the  world,  arul  suit  their  desires  and 
their  actions  to  their  condition,  having  all  under  foot  that  the  world 
accounts  great,  walking  as  heirs  of  heaven,  led  and  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  them ;  thinking,  when  solicited  to  any  base  or 
sinful  way,  How  dolh  this  liccome  the  son  of  God  ?  Shall  one  who 
lives  in  Christ  degrade  himself  so  mudi  as  to  borrow  comfort  or 
pleasure  from  any  sin,  for  the  killing  and  destruction  whereof  He 
laid  down  His  precious  life? 

"Oh.  my  brethren,  that  this  divine  ambition  were  kindled  in  youi 
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bnuls,  to  poruke  of  this  high  and  happy  being,  and  kavc  all  < 
puntiiu  to  follow  this,  restless  til)  )«u  be  in  Chttst !  For  solid, 
abtcUog  real,  ture  I  am,  out  of  Him  (here  is  none.  And  then, 
bttog  in  Him,  n:m«niber  where  you  arc  and  what  you  are.  tt'a^i 
im  Christ,  and  live  like  Him,  as  one  with  Him  indeed :  let  His 
thoughts  and  desires  be  yount.  What  was  llis  work,  yea,  what  His 
reftwhment,  His  n»eal  and  drink  ?  To  do  His  Father's  will.  Oh, 
nlMn  shall  vc  find  ourselves  so  minded,  and,  3.1  the  Apostle's  word 
is,  Airtv  llif  tarn*  mind  in  ui  tAa/  nku  in  CAritI  f  " 

FaitM  in  dte  Fathtrly  Primidtnce  of  God. 

"Amidst  all  disorders,  He  b  ordering  all  wisely  and  justly,  and  to 
them  who  lo\-o  Ilim,  graciously;  therefore  wc  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
maynL  l^etmcalm  our  thoughts  with  this,  remember  who  it  istliat 
tuica  all,  and  disposes  of  peace  and  war  and  alt  affairs,  and  we  cannot 
wish  llvein  in  a  better  hand.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  all  the  com- 
motions of  the  world,  when  a  iKlicver  thinks  on  this,  it  cannot  but 
calm  and  compme  his  spirit  exceedingly :  ;l/>*  Father  ruUs  all.  AjO. 
Ihli  ao  quiet  gut  fcat«  as  that  withal  it  ({uickcn  our  prayers,  and  stir 
Ua  up  to  the  work  of  the  day— repcnunt,  humble,  tccking  unto 
Godi  Mointj  all  in  in  His  hands,  our  peace,  out  liberties,  and  our 
mimiti  that  threaten  10  ticreave  us  of  both.  Oht  that  the  cIToct  ot 
all  miT  IroublcB  and  daiigen  were  to  dhre  us  more  to  God,  to  make 
UI  ihiong  mora  about  lite  throne  of  grace,  to  draw  forth  our  Kic^ 
for  our  l»l|tl  Oh,  our  impenitence  and  unreformedncss  1  That 
turns  Him  to  bo  our  enemy;  that  only  is  sad.  Men  arc  nothing. 
And  now  in  so  great  straits,  yet  10  little  calling  on  Him  t  Oh,  my 
ImtUrcn,  what  are  wc  doing  }  O !  pray,  pray.  It  is  our  God  that 
command*  all,  and  wc  may  say  it  uiran  His  own  warrant,  //  is  praytr 
that  mmnnandt  I/im." 

Tiu  Undtavour  t^fttr  Ike  ChrisOan  Life,  witli  Ike 
etctrnfiaHj/ing  ttnst  of  Sin, 

"  I'he  most  purified  Christians  arc  ihey  that  are  most  sensible  of 
thrir  impurity,  'lliercforc  I  called  not  this  a  uniwrxal  freedom 
from  iMlluiion.  but  a  uni^-ersal  dctesl:)tion  of  it.  They  that  are  then 
\MW  uie  daily  defiled  with  many  sins,  but  they  cannot  be  in  love 
With  any  lin  at  all,  nor  do  they  willingly  dti.pensc  with  (indulge  in) 
the  unallest  sins  which  a  natural  man  either  sees  not  to  be  sin 
(though  hu  dim  moonlight  discover  grosser  evils),  or,  if  he  do  see 
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them,  yet  he  judges  it  too  much  nJceness  to  choose  a  great  incon- 
Tenience  rather  than  a  little  sin.     Again,  they  differ  in  another 
particular;  a  natural  man  may  be  so  fai  in  love  with  virtue  after  his 
manner  as  to  dislike  his  own  faults  and  resolve  to  amend  them,  but 
yet  he  would  think  it  a  great  weakness  to  sit  down  and  mourn  for 
sin,  and  to  afflict  his  sou/,  as  the  Scripture  speaks.    The  Christian's 
repentance  goes  not  so  lightly  :  there  is  a  great  deal  more  work  in  it. 
There  is  not  only  indignation  against  impurity,  but  it  proceeds  to 
revengi.      a  Cor.  vii.  11.      The  saints  we  read  of  in  Scripture  were 
ashamed  of  their  impurity,  but  never  of  their  tears  for  it     Let  the 
world  enjoy  their  own  thoughts,  and  account  it  folly,  yet  surely  the 
Christian  who  delights  in  purity,  seeing  he  cannot  be  freed  from 
daily  sin,  when  he  retires  himself  at  night,  is  then  best  contented 
when  his  eyes  serve  him  most  plentifully  to  weep  out  the  stains  of 
the  by-past  day  :  yet  he  knows  withal  that  it  is  only  his  Redeemer's 
btood  that  takes  away  the  guilt  of  them.     This  is  the  condition  of 
those  that  are  truly,  though  not  yet  fully,  cleansed  from  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world  by  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  punty.    What  mean 
they,   then,   who    would    argue  themselves  out  of  this  number, 
because  they  find  yet  much  dross  left,  and  that  they  are  not  so 
defecated  and  refined  as  they  would  wish  to  be  ?    On  the  contrary, 
this  hatred  of  pollution  testifies  strongly  that  the  contrary  of  it, 
purity,  is  there;  and  though  its  beginnings  be  small,  doubt  not  it 
shall  in  the  end  be  victorious,     The  smoking  of  this  /lax  shows 
indeed  that  there  is  gross  matter  there,  but  it  witnesseth  likewise 
that  there  is  fire  in  it  too,  and,  though  it  be  little,  we  have  Christ's 
own  word  for  it  that  it  shall  not  be  quenehed;  and  if  He  favour  it  no 
Other  power  shall  be  able  to  quench  it.     You  find  not,  indeed, 
absolute  holiness  in  your  persons  nor  in  your  best  performances,  yet 
if  you  breathe  and  follow  after  it,  if  the  pulse  of  the  heart  beat  thus, 
if  the  main  current  of  your  affections  be  towards  purity,  if  sin  be  in 
you  as  your  disease  and  greatest  grief,  and  not  as  your  delight,  then 
take  courage  :  you  are  as  pure  as  travellers  can  be ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  impure  spirit,  Satan,  and  the  impurity  of  your  own 
spirits,  vex  you  daily  with  temptations,  and  often  fail  you,  yet  in 
despite  of  them  all  you  shall  arrive  safe  at  home  where  perfection 
dwells." 

Walking  in  tlu  Light. 
"  Heat  without  light  is  the  character  of  the  fire  of  hell.  .  .  . 
Aspire  then  to  be  inttlligent  Christians,  and  to  know  well  what  you 
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believe.  l*t  jrour  minds  be  ^Utd  with  kH/mledge,  as  the  Apostle 
sj>calcs.  But  let  it  not  stop  there :  it  must  have  iniluence  into  the 
will.  Lux  tst  vtkiculum  (aioris :  True  light  convej's  heat.  All 
the  knowledge  that  the  natural  man  hath  of  Christ,  not  warming  his 
aScction  to  Christ,  is  but  ignit  fixtuut,  a  vain  light ;  it  shall  ne^'er 
lead  hira  10  hni>)>iness.  Saving  light  produces  love,  an<j  by  that 
acts.  .  .  .  Shine  here  in  holiness.  And  do  it  with  these 
quatifications  ;  {1)  Constantly;  {»)  Progmstvtfy,  gaining  still  more 
and  more  victory  over  darkness  till  you  attain  to  the  unmixed  and 
perfect  light ;  (3)  Shine  humbly  to  His  glory  whose  light  you 
borrow.  -  .  ." 

In  another  sermon  he  adds  : — 

"  Now  this  walking  in  the  light  is  so  truly  the  badge  of  this  Light 
that  it  is  the  thing  iuelf.  It  is  a  retreat  of  the  soul  to  Cod.  It  is  a 
rctiremetit  and  retreat  of  the  soul  tp  repose  the  spirit  upon  God :  not 
to  that  cloistd  and  hcrmctical  life  so  much  commended,  nor  the 
relinquishing  those  things  there  required.  Let  ui,  says  the  Saviour, 
go  into  the  wildtmta  and  rtit  awhile — from  thronging  multitudes  of 
people.  Ther«  is  a  necessity  for  those  interval  of  retiring  in  unto 
God — we  must  have  some  fixed  viewinga  of  (iod  and  openings  of 
our  heart  unto  Cod — these  sittings  down  to  look  upon  Hi.t  Infinite 
Beauty,  and  shutting  out  all  other  things  beside  Him.  This  soon* 
doth  assimilate  the  spirit  of  a  man  unto  God,  and  does  mortify  the - 
flesh  and  the  affccliona  of  sin,  and  those  lower  desires  that  are 
struggling  and  wr<;stling  within  us.  Many  endeavours  will  not 
wrong  us  in  tliis  Fellowship  with  God.  Though  we  cannot  see  that 
Light  as  it  is,  yet  that  light  Fte  hath  set  forth  in  the  revealing  of  His 
will  and  of  Mis  nature.  Christians  ought  lo  come  forth  from  these 
rcccsNons  as  Moses  from  the  Mount,  their  faces  shining  and  the 
table*  of  the  law  in  their  heads,  the  writings  of  the  law  and  the 
power  of  it  in  their  hearts,  and  in  their  actions  holiness  and  love. 
This  is  to  walk  in  t/u  iij^kt,  and  this  is  to  have  I'ftlawsAip  with  God, 
It  is  the  evidence  of  ihh  that  clearly  (cjlifics  unto  the  soul  that  it  is 
translated  from  the  |>uwer  of  darkness  by  llic  almighty  puwer  of 
God,  ^Vho  is  Light,  into  the  Kingdom  of  His  dear  Son." 

Fetlowskip  toiik  God. 

"  My  beloved,  I  desire  that  you  may  he  inlUined  with  nn  ardent 
dc&irv  for  this  blessed  privilege,  and  whatsoever  way  the  Lord  shall 
be  pleased  to  dispose  all  things  that  are  about  us,  yet  this  may  be 
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oar  ptMk  and  daily  basiacss  to  study  this  oommunioo  with  God. 
The  bdghts  or  princes  and  great  tnen  in  all  their  gtckinesa  b 
nothing  to  this.  Those  that  are  niKcd  to  the  highest  coomse  and 
society  with  nen  that  are  at  the  top  of  the  world—  what  is  it  all  that 
they  attain  to  ?  I'orax  in  itvcir  height  and  greaniess  they  can  easily 
de^se  the  vulgar  persons  thai  are  meaner  than  themselves,  so  doth 
a  Christian  despise  all  that  U»ey  account  highesL  For  a  Christian  ts 
eoBTCnanI  with  angds,  be  a  walking  daily  in  the  utrcds  of  the  New 
Jeraatlem,  «i>d  there  is  not  any  petson  so  mean  or  inconiidctable  or 
despicable  in  the  world  that  is  shut  out  ftoro  this  great  advantage 
and  this  so  high  a  privilege." 

Tit  Evidence  of  Eteetimt, 
"The  great  evidence  of  ihy  election  is  love  Thy  love  to  Him 
l^ves  certain  testimony  of  His  preceding  cterrul  lo%-e  to  thee  :  so  arc 
the  elect  here  designated,  tAf^  that  /inv  God.  Thy  choosing  Him  is 
both  the  effect  aitd  evidence  of  Hia  choosing  thee.  Now,  this  is  not 
taborious,  nor  needs  to  be  disputed.  Amidst  all  thy  frailties,  feel  the 
pulse  of  thine  sflection,  which  way  !t  beats,  and  ask  thy  heart 
whether  thou  love  Him  or  not :  in  this  thou  hast  tlw  duracicr  of 
thy  election." 

Religion  as  Imitation  of  Christ. 
"  The  chief  studjr  of  a  Oiristian,  and  tlu:  very  tiling  that  makes 
him  to  be  a  Christian,  is,  conformity  to  Christ.  SwMimi  ntigionit 
tif  imilari  i/u/m  tolit :  This  it  the  turn  ^  rrHfiom  (said  that  wise 
heathen  [>ythagons>  l-»  <V  like  Him  whom  thou  worshi/>pitt.  But 
this  esunple  being  in  itself  too  subltme,  ts  bnughi  down  to  our  view 
in  Chrbt :  the  brightness  of  Ood  is  veiled,  and  vetted  in  our  own 
flcah,  that  we  may  be  able  10  look  on  it.  llie  tnacceHible  light  of 
the  Dtitf  is  so  attempered  in  the  humanity  of  Christ  that  we  may 
read  one  lesson  by  it  in  Him,  and  may  direct  our  walk  by  it.  And 
that  truly  is  our  only  way :  there  ia  iwthing  bul  wandering  and 
[lerishing  in  all  other  ways,  nothing  but  darkness  and  misery  out  of 
Htm  :  but  he  that  foihmi  Me,  ioilh  //<•,  thall  mot  walk  in  dark- 
mtt,  John  viii.  ti.  And  thncforc  is  He  set  before  ut  in  the 
Ooepcl  m  to  cluar  and  lively  colours,  that  we  may  make  this  our 
whole  endeavour,  to  be  like  Him." 


laving  God  as  the  EHtar^emeHt  of  the  Heart. 
"Asihe  DeTi)'iwo(lii8divisiDn,Chml'a«rwkis  Union.  .  . 
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csme  to  malte  all  fiicnds :  to  re-collect  and  rc-unttc  all  men  to  Godi 
and  man  to  man.  .  .  .  Lx>ving  of  God  makes  us  one  with  God,  and 
so  gi^-es  us  an  impression  or  His  Divine  bounty  in  His  Spirit.  And 
His  lov^  the  proper  work  of  His  Spirit,  dwelling  in  tlie  heait, 
enlarges  and  dilates  h,  as  self-love  contracts  and  straitens  it ;  so  that 
as  self-love  is  the  perfect  opposite  to  ttic  love  of  Ood,  it  is  likewise 
so  to  broiherl)-  love  :  it  shuts  out  and  undoes  both  ;  and  where  the 
love  of  God  is  rekindled  and  enters  the  heart,  it  destio)'^  and  burns 
up  self-love,  and  so  carries  the  alToctiun  up  to  Himself,  and  in  1  lim 
forth  to  oui  brethren.  .  .  .  That  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  all  sweet- 
ness and  love,  so  calms  and  composes  the  heart,  that  peace  withGod, 
and  that  unspeakably  blessed  correspondence  of  iove  with  Him,  do 
so  nil  the  soul  with  loving  kindness  and  sweetness,  that  it  <:an  breathe 
nothing  else.  It  hates  nothing  but  sin,  it  pities  the  sinner,  and 
carries  towards  the  worst  that  love  of  good  will,  desiring  their  return 
and  salvation.  But  as  for  those  in  whom  appears  the  image  ef  their 
Father,  Iktir  heart  (leaves  to  thtm  as  brethren  indeed.  But  as  for 
those  in  whom  appears  the  image  of  their  Tather,  their  heart  cleaves 
to  them  as  brethren  indeed.  No  natural  advantages  of  birth,  of 
beaut)',  or  of  wit,  draw  a  Christian's  love  so  much  as  the  resemblance 
of  Christ :  wherever  that  is  found,  it  is  comely  and  lovely  to  a  soul 
that  loves  Him." 

Feiith  aj  ContemfiiatioH  of  Christ. 

"  Faith  looks  so  steadfastly  on  its  suffering  Saviour,  that  as  they 
say  Inkilatusfit  Ulud  quod  inltUigH,  the  mind  becomes  that  which 
it  contemplates.  It  makes  the  soul  like  Him,  as.HimilatcG  and  cok- 
forms  it  to  His  death  as  the  Ajrastic  speaks.  Phil.  iii.  10.  That 
which  Rome  fables  of  some  of  her  saints,  that  they  received  tlie 
impression  of  the  wounds  of  Christ  in  their  body,  is  (me,  in  a 
s[HriEua1  sense,  of  the  soul  of  every  trne  that  is  indeed  a  saint  and  a 
believer :  it  takes  the  very  print  of  His  death  by  beholding  Him,  and 
Ai  to  sim,  and  then  takes  that  of  His  rising  again,  and  /tew  to 
rigkieouSHffs.  As  it  applies  it  to  Justify,  so  to  martify,  drawing 
virtue  from  it.  Thus  said  one,  '  Christ  aimed  at  this  in  all  those 
sufferings  which,  wtih  so  much  love,  He  went  through ;  and  shall  t 
disappoint  Him,  and  not  serve  His  end  ? ' " 

Eteritity. 
"  One  thought  of  Eternity  drowns  the  whole  time  of  the  world's 
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dniatioo,  which  is  but  as  one  instant,  or  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
betwixt  Eternity  bt-forc  and  Eternity  after :  how  much  less  is  any 
short  life  (and  the  small  part  of  it  that  is  spent  in  sufferings^  yea, 
what  is  it,  though  it  wete  all  sufferings  without  interruption,  which 
yet  it  is  not !  WTiei  I  look  forward  to  ihc  crown,  all  vanishes,  and 
I  think  it  /tss  than  nothing." 

In  another  passage  : — 

"  Oh,  Eteniity,  Eternity !  Ob,  that  we  did  believe  it ! " 

Educative  Power  cf  Suffering. 

"  Tf  we  trace  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  snints,  shall  we  not 
Tmd  every  notable  step  that  is  recorded  miirked  with  a  new  cross, 
one  trouble  following  another,  rf/iv/  unda  fiellilur  unda,  as  the  waves 
do,  in  an  incessant  succession  ? "  Is  not  this  manifest  in  the  life  of 
Abraham,  and  of  Jacob,  and  (he  rest  of  God's  worthies  in  the 
Scriptures?  And  doth  not  this  tnakc  it  an  unreasonable,  absurd 
thought,  to  dream  of  an  exemption  ?  \Vould  any  one  have  a  new 
untrodden  way  cut  out  for  him,  frn;  of  thorns  and  strewed  with 
flowers  all  along?  Does  he  expect  to  meet  with  no  contradictions, 
nor  hard  measure  from  the  world,  or  imagine  that  there  may  be 
such  a  dexterity  necesiary  as  to  keq>  iu  goodwill  and  the  friendship 
of  Cod  too  ?  This  cannot  be ;  and  it  is  a  universal  conclusion. 
All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecution, 
a  Tita.  iii.  1 1.  This  is  the  path  to  the  Kiitgdom,  that  which  all  the 
*ons  of  God,  the  heirs  of  il,  hnvc  gone  in,  even  Christ,  according  10 
that  well-known  word,  one  Son  without  sin,  but  not  one  without 
mffertng  :  CMriii  aha  suffered. 

"  The  example  and  company  of  the  saints  in  suffering  is  very 
conaiderablC)  but  that  of  Christ  is  more  so  than  any  other,  yea,  than 
all  the  rest  together.  Therefore  the  Apostle,  having  represented  the 
former  at  Urge,  ends  in  this,  as  the  top  of  all.  Hch.  xii.  1 ,  ^.  There 
it  a  rate  stl  btjort  us,  it  is  to  be  run,  and  mu  a/ilh  patience,  and 
withoMi  faintimg .  now,  he  tells  us  of  a  c/mJ  ef  im'twsuit  a  cloud 
made  up  of  instances  of  believers  suffering  before  us,  and  the  ttcat  of 
the  day  wherein  wc  tun  n  somewhat  cooled  even  by  that  cloud 
compassing  us  :  but  the  main  strength  of  our  comfort  here  lies  in 
hoking  tojtsut,  in  the  eycir^  of  His  sufferingsand  their  issuer  The 
ooDtidering  oik]  contemplating  of  Him  will  be  the  strongest  cordial, 
will  keep  you  from  wearying  and  fainting  in  the  way." 
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The  following  prtstrvts  tht  mttnory  ofquUt  Sundays  at  Nf 
battle  .— 

"This  M  the  lovelieit,  brightest  (ht]F  in  all  tlie  week  to  a  S[»ntual1 
mind.     These  rests  icfrcsh  the  soul  in  God,  that  find*  nothing  but 
turmoil  in  the  creature.     Should  not  this  day  be  vrclcome  to  the^ 
soul,  that  sets  it  free  I0  mind  its  own  business,  which  is  or  otli 
days  to  attend  the  business  of  its  servant  the  body  ?    And  these ; 
a  certain  pledge  to  it  of  that  cspected  freedom,  when  it  shall  ente 
into  an  eternal  Sabbath,  and  rest  in  Him  foi  ever,  who  is  the  onl 
red  of  tbc  eoul." 

With  regard  to  Ij:ighton's  doctrinal  teaching  in  a  spccia 
.sense,  the  following  may  be  taken : — 

Tht  Sacratnenis. 

"The  end  of  Ra|)tism,  /«  ntfv  ut.  This  is  the  great  common 
of  all  the:  ordinanrcs  of  God  ;  that  one  high  mark  they  all  aim  at. 
And  the  great  and  common  mistake  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  they 
are  not  so  understood  and  used.  We  come  and  sit  awhile,  and,  if 
wc  can  keep  awake,  gtt-c  the  Word  the  hearing  ;  but  how  few  of  us 
receive  it  as  the  eu/^/tfJ  W^/rf  that  is  ahle  to  save  our  souls  I 
Were  it  thus  taken,  what  sireetneu  would  be  found  in  it,  which 
most  who  hear  and  read  it  ate  ^Hangers  to  I  How  precious  would 
those  lines  be  if  wc  looked  on  them  thus,  and  saw  [hein  meeting  and 
concentrating  in  salvation  as  ilicir  end  !  Then,  likewise,  were  the 
&£rBjnfj«A  consideicd  indcedas  seals  of  this  Inheritance,  annexed  to 
the  great  chatter  of  it,  seals  of  Salvation,  this  would  powerfully  beget  a 
fit  appetite  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  we  arc  invited  to  it,  and 
would  beget  a  due  esteem  of  Baptism :  would  teach  you  more 
frequent  and  fruitful  thoughts  of  your  own  baptism,  and  more  pious 
considerations  of  it  when  you  require  it  for  yuur  children.  A,; 
natural  eye  looks  upoii  bread,  and  wine,  and  water,  and  sees  the  om 
ward  difference  of  their  use  there,  that  they  arc  set  apart  and 
differenced  (as  is  evident  from  external  circumstances)  from  their 
common  use ;  but  the  main  of  the  difference,  wherein  their  excel- 
lency lies,  it  sees  not,  as  the  eye  of  faith  above  that  espies  salvation 
under  them.  And  oh,  what  a  different  thing  are  they  to  it  from 
what  they  are  to  a  formal  user  of  them !  We  should  aspire  10  krww 
the  hidden  rich  things  of  God,  that  are  wrapped  up  in  Hi*  ordin> 


re 
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anccs.  We  sticic  in  the  shell  and  surface  nf  ihem,  and  seek  no 
lurther :  that  makes  th«m  nnbeauiiful  and  unsavoury  to  us,  and  (hat 
use  of  tbcm  tami  into  an  empty  custom,  l^t  us  be  more  earnest 
with  Him  who  bath  appointed  them,  and  made  ihia  tlietr  end,  fa 
save  Hj,  that  He  would  clear  up  the  eye  of  our  souls,  to  see  tltem 
ihui  under  this  relation,  and  to  see  how  they  are  suited  to  this  their 
end,  and  tend  to  it.  And  let  us  seriously  seek  salratton  in  them 
from  His  own  hand,  and  we  shall  find  it.  .  .  . 

"...  That  Baptism  bath  a  power  is  clear,  in  that  it  is  so 
expressly  said,  //  dati  save  us ;  what  kind  of  power  is  equally  clear 
from  the  way  it  is  here  expressed ;  not  by  a  natural  force  of  the 
element;  though  odnptcd  and  sacramcntAlly  used,  it  only  can  wash 
away  the  filth  of  the  body  ;  iu  physical  efficacy  or  power  reaches  no 
further;  but  it  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  other 
Sacraments  are,  and  as  the  Word  itself  is,  to  purify  the  conacience, 
and  convey  gtacc  and  salvation  to  the  soul,  by  the  reference  it  hath 
to,  and  union  with,  that  which  it  represents.  It  saves  ty  theamtwer 
of  a  good  eonsaenee  unlo  God,  and  it  aJTords  that,  by  Iht  Resurrtftion 
ef  Iiiusfrom  the  dead. 

"Thus,  then,  wc  have  a  true  account  of  the  power  of  this,  and  so 
of  other  .Sacraments,  and  a  discovery  of  the  error  of  two  extremes  : 
(1)  Of  those  who  ascribe  too  much  to  them,  as  if  ihey  wrought  by  a 
natural  inherent  virtue,  and  carried  grace  in  them  inseparably;  (a) 
Of  those  who  ascribe  too  little  to  them,  making  Ihem  only  signs  and 
badges  of  our  profession.  Signs  Ihey  are,  hut  more  than  signs  mtrtfy 
rrprtunting:  they  are  means  exhibiting,  and  seals  conferring  grace  to 
tht  faithful.  But  the  working  of  faith,  and  the  conveying  of  Christ 
into  the  soul  to  be  received  by  faith  is  not  a  thing  put  into  them  to 
do  of  theoiftelves,  but  stilt  in  ihe  Supreme  hand  that  appointed  them: 
and  He  indeed  both  causes  the  souls  of  His  own  to  receive  these 
Hti  seals  with  faith,  and  makes  them  effectual  to  conArm  that  faith 
which  receives  them  so.  They  are  then,  in  a  word,  neither  empty 
signs  to  ihem  who  believe,  nor  effectual  causes  of  grace  to  them  who 
beUerenot. 

"The  mist^e,  on  both  sides,  arises  from  the  want  of  duly 
considering  tbe  relative  nature  of  these  seals,  and  that  kind  of  union 
that  is  betwixt  them  and  the  grace  they  represent,  which  is  real, 
though  not  natural  or  ph)-sical,  as  they  speak  :  so  that,  though  they 
do  not  save  all  who  partake  of  them,  yet  Ihey  do  really  and  effectu- 
ally save  believers  (for  whose  salvation  ihey  are  means)  as  the  otlier 
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external  ordinances  of  God  do.  Though  ihey  have  ivol  Uiat  pcwvi 
which  b  peculiar  to  the  Author  of  them,  yet  a  power  they  ha>-c;  such 
as  befits  thdr  nature,  and  by  reason  of  whicl)  they  are  truly  said  to 
sanctify  and  justify.  aiKl  so  to  save^  as  the  Apostle  here  avers  of 
Baptism. 

"  Now,  that  which  is  intended  for  our  help,  our  carnal  minds  are 
ready  to  turn  into  a  hindtance  and  a  disadvantage.  The  Lord 
rqiresenting  invisible  things  to  the  eye,  and  confirming  Ilispromisca 
even  by  risible  seals,  wc  arc  apt,  from  the  giossncss  of  our  un- 
spirilual  hearts,  instead  of  stcp|Mng  up  by  that  which  is  earthly  to 
the  l>ivine  spiritual  things  represented,  to  stay  in  the  outward 
element,  and  go  no  further.  Therefore,  the  Apostle,  to  lead  us  into 
the  inside  of  this  seal  of  Raptitm,  is  very  clear  in  designating  the 
effect  and  fruit  of  it :  Not  (says  he)  lh€  fulling  mvay  Iht  filth  of  the 
fiiik  (and  water,  if  you  look  no  further,  can  do  no  more) :  there  is 
an  invisible  impurity  upon  our  nature,  chiefly  on  our  invixible  inrt, 
our  soul.  This  washing  mcani  the  taking  away  of  that,  and  where  it 
reaches  its  true  effect,  it  doth  so  purify  the  conscience,  and  makes  it 
good,  truly  so,  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  it." 

The  following  utterance  on  Ckrislian  Unanimity  in  the 
Ncwbattle  clays,  is  not  unimportant  in  the  light  of  Leighton's 
later  history. 

"Concerning  UHanimily  we  may  safely  conclude:  1.  That 
Christians  ought  to  have  a  clear  and  unanimous  belief  of 
the  mysteries  and  principles  of  faith :  to  agree  in  those  without 
controversy,  1.  'ITicy  ought  to  be  diligent  in  the  research  of  uuth 
in  all  things  that  concern  &itb  and  religion ;  and  withal  to  use  all 
due  means  for  the  fullest  consent  and  agreement  in  them  all  that 
possibly  could  be  aiuined.  y  Perfect  and  universal  consent  in  all, 
after  all  industry  tiestowed  on  it,  for  anything  we  know,  is  not  here 
attainable,  neither  betwixt  all  churches  nor  all  persons  in  one  and 
the  same  church ;  and  thoicfore,  though  church-meetings  and  synods, 
as  the  llttest  and  most  effectual  way  to  this  Unity,  should  endeavour 
to  bring  the  church  to  tlie  fulle:tt  agreement  that  may  be,  yet  they 
should  beware  lest  the  straining  it  too  high  in  all  things  rather  break 
it,  and  an  ovci-diligcncc  in  appointing  uniformities  remove  them 
further  from  it.  U^ving  a  latitude  and  indifferency  in  things 
capable  of  it,  b  often  a  stronger  preserver  of  peace  and  unity.     Bui 
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this  IB  by  ihvway.  We  will  ntKcr  give  iomc  few  rules  that  nmy  be 
of  UK  to  every  particular  Chmiian,  towards  this  common  Christian 
good  of  Unity  of  mind. 

"  t .  Beware  of  l«o  extremes,  which  often  cAUse  divisions — {apHviiy 
to  (MJtam  on  the  one  hand,  and  afftttaUon  of  novelty  on  the  other. 

"a.  Labour  for  a  sta)'ed  mind,  that  will  not  be  tossed  with  every 
wind  oJdiKtrine,  or  appearance  of  reason,  as  some  who,  like  vanes, 
ve  easily  blowed  to  any  side  with  mistakes  of  the  Scriptures^  either 
■ming  in  their  own  minds,  or  suggested  by  others. 

"  %.  In  unclear  and  doubtful  matters  be  not  pertinacious,  as  the 
weakest  mind»  are  readiest  to  be  upon  seeming  reason,  which, 
when  tried,  will  possibly  fall  to  nothing ;  yet  they  are  most  assured, 
and  cannot  suffer  a  different  thought  in  any  from  their  own.  There 
is  naturalty  this  Po^atst  in  every  man's  mind,  and  most,  I  say,  in 
ilie  shallowest :  a  kind  of  fancied  infallibility  in  themselves,  which 
makes  them  tonttnliotts,  contrary  to  the  Apostle's  rule  (Phil.  ii.  3), 
Jjtt  nothing  be  don*  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  and  as  earnest  upon 
differing  in  the  smallest  punctilio  as  in  a  high  article  of  laith. 
Stronger  spirits  are  usually  more  patient  of  contradiction,  and  less 
violent,  es]>ecially  in  doubtful  things ;  and  they  who  see  furthest  are 
least  peremptory  in  their  determinations.  The  Apostle  in  his  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  hath  a  word  to  the  purpose,  the  spirit  of  a  sound 
mind;  it  is  a  good,  sound  constitution  of  mind  not  to  feci  every 
blast,  cither  of  seeming  reason  to  be  taken  with  it,  or  of  cross 
opinions  to  be  offended  at  it. 

"4.  Join  that  which  is  there,  the  spirit  nf  lave  in  this  particular : 
not  at  all  abating  affection  for  every  light  difference.  And  this  the 
most  are  a  little  10  blame  in :  whereas  the  abundance  of  that  should 
lather  fill  tip  the  gap  of  these  petty  disagreements,  that  they  do  not 
appear  nor  be  at  all  sensibly  to  be  found.  No  more  disaffection 
ought  to  follow  this  than  the  difference  of  our  faces  and  complexions 
or  feature  of  body,  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  two  alike  in  all 
things." 


Lcighton,  wc  know  from  conteinporaneoiis  literature,  was 
suspected  to  be  "Popish  and  JesuJsled"  —  to  be  "such  an 
oflencc  to  the  godly,  so  there  \s  none  who  by  liis  way,  prac- 
tise and  expression,  giveth  greater  suspicion  oiApopUk  afToc- 
tion,  inclination  and  design"!      The  " stisj^cioii "  has  no 
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t;roiin<l  in  facts,  and  was  both  in  unwortliy  and  an  untrue 
one.  He  was  throughout  bis  whole  life  a  loyal  Frotcstanti 
and  the  following  extracts  from  many  throughout  his  writings 
indicate  hi*  view*  regarding  the  Papacy  during  the  Newbattic 
period  of  his  life,  and  from  them  he  never  wavered. 
.     Referring  to  St  Peter,  he  says : — 


"  Bf  that  which  is  spolccn  of  him  in  direre  parages  of  the  Gospel, 
he  is  very  reiiurkablc  aiDongst  the  Apostks,  both  for  lus  graces 
and  his  failinjis ;  eminent  in  xcal  and  courage,  and  yet  stumbling  ol^ 
in  his  forwardnes*,  and  once  grossly  falling.  And  these  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  being  recorded  in  Scripture,  give  a  check  to  the  ex- 
cess of  Rome's  conceit  concerning  tliis  Apostle.  Their  extolling 
and  exalting  him  above  the  rest,  is  not  for  hb  cause,  much  less  to  the 
honour  of  his  Lord  and  Master  Jcsuk  Christ,  for  He  is  injured  and 
dishonoured  by  it ;  but  it  is  in  favour  of  themselves.  As  Alexander 
disttnguislied  his  two  friends  (Hcphacstion  and  Craicrus),  that  the 
one  wa.s  a  friend  of  Alexander,  and  the  other  a  friend  of  the  King, 
the  preferment  which  they  give  this  Apostle  i«  not  in  gnod-vrill  to 
Peter,  but  in  the  desire  of /n'wwrv.  But  whnwoevci  he  was,  they 
would  be  much  in  pain  to  pnavc  Rome's  right  to  it  by  succession. 
And  if  ever  it  had  any  such  right,  we  may  conlidcnily  say  it  has  for- 
feited it  long  ago,  by  departing  from  St.  Peter's  footsteps  and  from 
his  faiih,  and  retaining  too  much  those  things  whvrein  he  was  faulty, 
namely : 

"  [  lis  unwillingness  to  hear  of  and  consent  to  Christ's  sufferings — 
his  Afasler,  spare  Tfiyu(f,  or  Far  h  it  from  Thee— in  those  they  are 
like  him;  fof  thus  they  would  disburden  and  exempt  the  Church 
from  the  cios<!,  from  the  real  cross  of  affliction,  and,  instead  of  that, 
have  nothing  but  painted,  or  carved,  or  gilded  cnuscs :  these  they 
are  content  to  embrace,  and  worship  too,  but  cannot  endure  to  bear 
of  the  other.  Instead  of  the  cross  of  afRiccion.  they  make  the  erown 
or  mitre  the  badge  of  their  Church,  and  will  have  it  known  by  pros- 
perity and  outward  pomp ;  and  so  turn  the  Church  militant  into  the 
Cburcli  triumphant,  not  considering  that  it  is  Babylon's  voice,  not 
the  Church's,  1  tit  as  a  (lueen.  and  shall  see  no  sorrow.  Rev. 
xviii.  7. 

"Again,  they  are  like  him  in  his  saying  on  tlie  Mount  at  Christ's 
Transfiguration,  when  he  knew  not  what  he  said,  //  fV  goiHl  to  Iv  hfre. 
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So  they  have  tiule  of  the  true  gtory  01  Christ,  but  the  taisc  glory  of 
that  monarchy  on  their  seven  hilU :  /f  if  good  to  be  ktrt,  say  they. 

"Again,  in  their  undue  striking  with  the  Rword,  not  the  enemies, 
as  he,  but  the  l^thrul  TrienilK  :in<l  tiecrani):  nf  Je«i»  Christ.  But  10 
proceed. 

"We  see  here  St.  Peter's  office  or  title — an  AposHt;  not  thif/ 
fisiop.  Some  in  their  glossing  have  been  so  impudent  as  to  add 
that  beside  the  text ;  tliough  in  chuji.  v.  ver.  4  he  gives  that  title  to 
Christ  alone,  and  to  himself  on\j /e/!ii7i>  tldtr  ;  and  here,  not  prim* 
of  tht  ApostUt,  but  an  Apoitlt,  restored  and  re- established  after  hia 
&1I,  by  repentance,  and  by  Christ  Himscir  after  His  own  death  and 
resurrection.  Thu.t  we  Iiave  in  our  A^Kistle  a  singular  instance  of 
human  frailly  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  sweetness  of  divine  grace 
on  the  other." 


Again : 

"It  is  in  His  Word  that  Christ  shines,  and  makes  it  a  directing 
and  convincing  light,  to  discover  all  things  that  concern  His  Church 
and  Himseir,  and  to  be  known  by  its  own  brightness.  How  imper- 
tinent, then,  is  that  question  so  much  tossed  hy  tlve  Romish  Cliurch, 
How  know  you  the  Scriptures  (say  they)  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  with- 
out the  testimony  of  the  Church?  I  would  ask  one  of  them  agairt, 
how  thry  can  know  (hat  it  is  day-light,  except  some  one  light  a  candle 
to  let  ifacm  see  it.  They  arc  little  versed  in  Holy  Scripture,  who 
know  not  that  it  b  frequently  called  NgMi ;  aiw]  they  are  senselett 
whoknownot  that  light  isseenandknownbyilself."  .  .  .  "Thevcry 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  they  obtrude  so  confidently,  must  bo 
■topped  and  examined  by  these  Scriptures,  which  they  would  make 
ttand  to  its  courtesy.  Doclrinet  ai>d  worship  must  be  tried  by  this 
light  1  ar>d  what  will  not  endure  this  trial  must  not  be  endured  in  the 
bouae  of  God." 

These  extracts  from  Leighton's  Cemmmtary  and  StrmoHS, 
belonging  to  the  Ncwbattle  period  of  his  life,  illustrate  the 
matter  of  his  teaching ;  but  there  exists  a  sermon  of  his,  de- 
livered at  an  Ordination  Service,  which  brings  before  u*  his 
ideal  of  a  minister's  life  and  work.  It  is  interesting  here  as 
revealing  the  principles  by  which  he  sought  to  guide  and 
mould  hifl  own  minittry  at  Ncwbattle,  and  in  thi«  autobio- 
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grapliical  light  wc  seek  to  consider  it  The  minister  is  to  him 
tlie  ambassador  of  Christ,  entreating  men  in  Christ's  stead  to 
be  reconciled  to  God.  The  office  binds  upon  its  holder  four 
duties:  i.  Fiety ;  2.  Prudence;  3.  Fidelity;  4.  Magnanimity, 
The  minister  must  beCi)a  friend  of  God  and  inward  with  God; 
(2)  he  must  quarter  dove-like  simplicity  and  serpcnt-likc 
wLidom  together,  as  the  Master  appointed  who  created  the 
embassy ;  (3)  he  must  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and 
neither  add  nor  abate  anything ;  (4)  he  must  rise  above  the 
world,  tread  upon  her  frownings  with  the  one  foot  and  her 
deceitful  smiltngs  with  the  other — sl^ht  her  proffers  and 
despise  her  contempts." '  We  may  be  certain — rather  wc  kno*^ 
from  existing  evidence— that  he  who  commended  this  ide 
for  another  had  lirst  of  all  accepted  it  for  himself,  and  that  if 
any  one  ever  in  the  ministry  deserved  the  epithets  of  pious 
prudent,  faithful,  and  magnanimous,  it  was  indeed  Rob 
LetfChton. 

But  another  point  to  be  observed  is  that  not  only  do  his 
writings  exhibit  a  covenanting  spirit,  but  there  is  no  ground 
to  doubt  his  unfeigned  attachment  to  moderate  I'rcsbj-tcry 
during  the  Ncwbattic  period  of  his  life — at  least  before  1648. 
The  extracts  regarding  his  Ncwbattic  ministry  from  the 
Stsshn  and  PretbyUry  Rttords.  published  by  the  late  Kcv. 
Dr.  Gordon,  of  Ncwbattic,*  correct  various  mistakes  into 
which  Bi.<ihop  Burnet  and  those  misled  by  his  words  have 
fallen.  Bumct  states :  "  Leighton  came  and  settled  in 
Scotland,  and  had  Presbyterian  ordination  ;  but  he  quickly 
broke  through  the  prejudices  of  his  education.  ...  He  soon 
came  to  sec  into  the  follies  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  hate 
their  covenant,  particularly  the  imposing  it,  and  their  fury 
against  all  who  differed  from  them.  He  found  they  were 
not  capable  of  lai^e  thoughts :  theirs  wtre  narrow  as  their 
temper  was  sour.    So  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with  them  : 

'  Seraioii  on  ihe  "  Worth  and  Work  of  th«  Ministry." 
•  i'xocCKlingi,  vol.  iv.  pp.  45^489,  •«  pp.  I20-J4I- 
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he  scarce  ever  went  to  their  meetings,  and  lived  in  great 
retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of  his  own  parish  at 
Newbattlc,  near  Edinburgh.  Yet  all  the  opposition  that  he 
made  to  them  was,  that  he  preached  up  a  more  universal 
charity,  and  a  more  exact  rule  of  life  than  seemed  to  them 
consistent  with  human  nature  :  but  his  own  practice  did  even 
outshine  his  doctrine." '  Now  the  historical  evidence  will 
not  bear  such  an  interpretation — in  fact,  says  much  to  the 
contrary.  Leighton  is  brought  before  us  as  one  of  the 
mast  fiiithftil  members  of  I'resbytery.  and  one  of  the  most 
r^ular  in  his  attendance  at  the  meettng.t.  He  preached 
often  before  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  occasionally  before 
the  Synod  of  l/>thian  and  the  Scottish  Parliament  If  he 
"disliked  their  covenant,  particularly  the  imposing  it,"  he 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  himself  in  1G43, 
and  even  so  late  as  June  27,  1650,  he  administered  it  to 
Robert  Kerr,  whu  had  been  for  twelve  years  previous  in 
Germany.  So  far  from  "  scarce  going  to  their  meetings, 
living  in  great  retirement,  and  minding  only  the  care  of  his 
own  parish,"  he  took  a  part  in  Prcsbytcr>'  work  and  was 
generally  trusted.  But  anything  that  tends  to  illuminate 
the  history  of  this  great  man  at  this  period  is  interesting : 
the  point  is  important,  and  we  must  take  the  details  as  they 
are  brought  before  us  by  documents  of  unquestionable 
historical  vcracit)'. 

Robert  Leighton  seems  in  general  to  have  been  more 
in  accord  with  the  position  of  the  Eari  of  Lothian  than 
with  that  of  the  poet  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden,  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Lasswade.  The  Earl  was  hLs  lifelong 
friend,  and  at  his  house  he  would  occasionally  meet  the 
Earl's  relative — the  great  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Ai^ll,  who 
took  siKh  an  important  part  in  the  General  Assemblies  of 
:  Chufeh  at  this  time.  Newbattic  Abbey  was  the  residence 
the  Lothian  family,  and  Annabclla  Campbell,  sister  of 
'  History  e/  Hit  Ov/n  Tinut,  vol.  i.  pp.  240^  241. 
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the  Earl  of  Argyll,  had  miirricii  Robert  Kerr,  second  Earl 
of  Lothian.  The  Countess  became  a  widow  by  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  i624t  and  had  gone  to  reside  in  France,  and 
the  Countess  of  Lothian  in  possession  of  the  title  and 
property  duriiiK  Leighton's  ministrj'  was  her  eldest  daughter 
Anne.  This  lad>' — her  father  having  left  no  male  heir — 
wa.<t  countc-ia  in  her  own  right,  and  married,  in  1O31,  William 
Kerr,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  of  Ancram — a  distant 
relative.  In  October  of  the  same  year  William  Kerr  was 
created  Earl  of  Lothian,  and  two  years  afterwards  his  father 
was  created  Earl  of  Ancram.  This  young  nobleman — the 
third  Earl  of  Lothian — had  become  a  Covenanter,  associated 
himself  with  his  wife's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Ar^ylc,  and  was 
the  ruling  or  representative  elder  sent  by  the  I'resbytcry  of 
Dalkeith  to  the  Glasgow  Assembly.  lie  took  his  place  as 
a  Covenanting  leader,  and  to  him  more  especially  had  been 
assigned  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
Covenant  in  the  region  south  of  Edinburgh,  lying  round 
Newbattle  and  Dalkeith.  Although  his  father,  the  Earl  of 
Ancram,  remained  throughout  life  a  devoted  royalist  and 
a  faithful  courtier  of  Charles,  and  the  son,  the  Earl  of 
Lothian,  influenced  by  patriotic  and  high-minded  principles 
appeared  as  a  supporter  of  the  popular  part)*,  neither  of 
them,  as  their  correspondence  manifests,  lost  affcctioratc 
esteem  for  the  other.'  Ancram  lived  in  England,  while 
Lothian  remained  in  Scotland  as  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  in  the  Co%'cnanting  party  and  one  of  **  the  Noblemen, 
Barons,  Gentlemen,  etc.,  who  leagued  themselves  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Religion  and  Liberty  of  Scotland." 

Now  Lcighton  was  more  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
Earl  of  Lothian  his  friend  and  parishioner,  than  with  another 
whom  he  must  have  frequently  met  at  Newbattle  Abbey— 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden.    "Call  Drummond  a  passiv-c 

*  See  CorTftpondtme  of  Ih*  Earh  of  Anatm  and  Ike  Karl  ef  LinhiaH 
(i6ifr-r667),  edited  fay  Davtd  Laing. 
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or  theoretical  Montrose,  and  Montrose  a  rampant  or  practical 
Drummond,  and  you  will  have  expressed  very  exactly  the 
relationship  of  the'  two  men  to  each  other." '  Ldghton 
sympathized  at  this  period  of  his  h'fc  neithcrwith  Drummond 
nor  Montrose,  althoujjh  later  reflection  must  have  made  him 
regard  both  somewhat  difTerently.  So  far  as  he  took  an 
interest  in  or  made  a  reference  to  the  events  of  his  day, 
he  followed  for  about  seven  years  the  policy  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  stated  by  its  Assembly,  but  at  the  same 
time  his  references  to  current  e%-ents  are  very  slight,  and 
interpret  them  chiefly  in  a  religious  aspect  Let  us  examine 
somewhat  more  minutely  the  details. 

Letghton's  ordination  was  on  December  16,  1641,  and  on 
June  JOv  1642,  he  was  ajipointed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Dalkeith  a  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  which 
met  at  St  Andrew's  on  July  aS,  1642,  "  to  promote  the  Rreat 
work  of  unity  in  religion  and  uniformity  in  church  govern- 
ment in  all  the  three  Kingdoms."  Lcighton  was  present  at 
this  Assembly,  and  on  the  sth  of  Augu.st  the  same  year  was 
appointed  a  member  of  Commi»iton  to  carry  out  thi* 
scheme.'  He  was  present  at  the  Meeting  of  Commission  on 
October  18,  1642,  when  Commi-ssioners  were  nowinattii  for 
the  Westminster  A-sscmbl)'.  Tliere  thus  seems  reason  to 
conclude  that  immcdtatcly  after  his  ordination  Lcighton 
sympathised  with  Uie  project  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in 
England,  to  have  tlu:  Church  of  England  moulded  after  the 
model  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  both  possessing  the 
same  catechism,  confession  and  director)'. 

Soon  after  his  ordination  he  celebrated  the  Church  settle- 
ment, just  completed  with  the  authority  of  the  King — the 
"  Second  Reformation  "  as  it  was  called — under  the  name  of 
"  The  Restoration  of  Zion's  Gloiy  :  or  God's  Day  of  Mercy 
to  His  Church."  *    The  sermon  breather  a  Covenanting  spirit 

■  Maiton'e  Uft  t>/ Ommmomt,  p.  nfy, 
*Cl.  l^wkia'a  AcLt,  p.  68.  '  Wcst'^  Ediuon,  vol.  il,  p.  1. 
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and  speaks  against  the  undue  adornment  of  worship.  "  It  is 
the  vanity  of  that  Church  (Rome)  to  think  they  adorn  the 
worship  of  God  when  tbey  dress  it  up  with  splendour  in  her 
service,  which,  though  some  magnify  it  so  much,  yet  may 
most  truly  be  called  a  glUtering  slavery  and  captivity.  Then 
is  the  Church  truly  free,  and  wears  her  cnnim,  when  the 
ordinances  of  God  arc  conformable  to  His  own  appointment. 
It  is  vanity  in  men,  I  say,  when  they  dress  it  up  with  a 
multitude  of  gaudy  ceremonies,  and  make  it  the  smallest  part 
of  itself :  whereas  indeed,  its  true  glory  consists  not  in 
pomp,  but  purity  and  simpHcit)-." '  The  treaty  between 
Charles  I  and  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  Assembly  in 
t<S4t  is  thus  referred  to  : — "  Truly  we  have  matter  of  thank- 
fulness that  the  Lord  hath  in  some  measure  inclined  the 
royal  heart  of  our  Sovereign  to  the  desires  of  his  people"  * 
He  does  not  spare  Covenanting  excesses,  especially  groaning 
during  prayer,  which  was  a  custom  during  this  period.^ 
"  Thi:«  godly  sorrow  is  always  serious  and  sincere,  and  that  is 
the  other  quality  hcic  remarkable  In  it  //  is  not  a 
iiislrioHuai  ri-eepittg  onij  tn  public  :  for  the  speech  is  here 
directed  to  God,  as  a  more  frequent  witness  of  these  tears 
than  any  other,  who  is  always  the  witness  of  the  sincerity  uf 
them,  even  when  they  cannot  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  men."* 
In  the  midst  of  these  customs  and  the  contentions  of  the  day, 
he  says,  "  It  is  the  substance  of  religion  to  be  like  Him,  whom 
we  worship  :  man's  end  and  perfection  is  likeness  to  God." ' 
He  thus  refers  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642 
(Sl  Peter  ii.  13,  [4)  :— 

"It  b  the  pride  and  sclMovc  of  our  nature  that  bc^ts  dis- 
obedience in  inferiors  and  violence  and  injusltcc  in  superiors :  thai 
depraved  humour  which  lies  to  every  kind  of  government  a  pro- 

'/«/.  p.  »  »/&</.  p.  II. 

'  MtrtiiriMi  PoUtkut,  October  11,  16501 

'West's  Edition,  voL  ii.  p.  78  i  cf.  p.  45  '■  i>i>o  vol.  iii.  p.  341. 

•  VoL  it.  p.  sa. 
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pCQEioa  to  a  particular  diseu« ;  which  nukes  royalty  easily 
degenerate  into  /ytvtmj',  the  goreminent  of  rwblcs  ioto/a^tiM,  and 
popular  government  into  nfujusimt, 

"  A>  civil  auihotity  and  subjection  to  it  are  the  institutions  of 
God.  so  the  peaceable  correspondence  of  these  two,  just  govem- 
raent  and  disobedience,  is  the  special  gift  of  God's  own  hand,  and  a 
prine  Messing  to  States  and  Kii^oms ;  and  the  troubling  and 
inletniption  of  their  course  is  one  of  the  highest  public  judgments 
by  which  the  Lord  punt&hes  oftentimes  tlie  other  sins  both  of  rulers 
and  pcopk.  And  wliatsuevcr  be  the  cause,  and  on  which  side 
soever  be  the  justice  of  the  caus^  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  but  as  a 
Ararr  flaguA,  and  the  fi-Mit  of  many  and  grtat  fravaeatiom,  when 
Kings  and  their  people,  who  should  be  a  mutual  blessing  and 
honour  (o  eadi  other,  are  turned  into  scourges  one  to  another,  or 
iiuo  a  devouring  Rre."  ■ 

We  now  come  to  1645,  tbu  year  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Robert  Lcighton  held  difTcrent  vie^vs  regard- 
ing this  tlocumcnt  in  later  years  :  it  became  the  stumbling- 
block  against  the  realization  of  his  favourite  scheme  of  con* 
cittation,  but  he  signed  it  in  1643.  The  copy  with  his 
signature  and  those  of  William,  Earl  of  Lothian,  and  Sir 
John  Murray,  dated  Ncwbatlle,  1643,  is  stil!  existent  in  the 
ScottLih  Antiquarian  Society's  Museum.'  He  makes 
frequent  reference  to  this  document  in  his  subset|ucnt  papers, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  essential  parts  of  it  for  the 
salce  of  later  reference  ; — **  We,  Noblemen.  Ilarons,  Knights, 
Gentlemen,  Citizens,  Burgesses,  Ministers  of  the  Gosjiel,  and 
Commons  of  all  sorts,  in  the  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  .  .  .  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  Most 
High  God,  do  swear: — 

"  I.  That  wc  shall  sincerely,  really  and  constantly,  through  the 
grace  of  Cod  endeavour,  in  our  several  places  and  callings,  the 
prettrvatkm  of  the  Refonned  Religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in     Doctrine,    Worship,    Discipline    and    Government,     against 

■  Vol  in.  p^  390^ 

*  Pncttdimip,  roL  iv.  p.  487  ;  Bamtutytu  Mitattaty,  voL  lil  p.  aji. 
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our  common  enemies :  (also)  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
in  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  Doctrine 
VVc>r»hi|),  Uisciplme  and  Government,  actorjitig  to  ihe  IVord 
0/  Gird  and  tht  txampU  0/  tht  btst  Rtformed  Ckunlui^  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  the  Churches  of  Cod  in  the  ihrct-  King- 
doms lo  Die  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  Religion, 
Confeision  and  Faith,  Form  of  Church  Goremmeni,  Directory  for 
Worship  and  CatcchiMng,  that  wc  and  our  posterity  after  us  may,  as 
brethren,  live  in  failh  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  us. 

"  II.  That  wc  shall  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of 
endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery,  I'relacy  {i.e.  Churdi-gov 
ment  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  their  Chancellors  and  CommiGnrieii 
Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons,  and  all  othcf 
ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  Hierarchy),  Superstition, 
Heresy,  Schism.  Profancncss,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  lo  be 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness  ;  lest  we 
partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of 
iheir  plagues,  and  that  the  Ijsrd  may  be  one  and  His  name  one  in 
the  three  Kingdoms. 

"  III.  We  shall  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality  and  constancy,  in 
our  several  vocations,  endeavour  with  our  estates  and  lives  mutnally 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parliaments  and  the 
liberties  of  the  Kingdoms,  and  10  preserve  and  defend  the  King's 
Majesty's  person  and  authority  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of 
the  Uue  Religion  and  Liberties  of  llie  Kingdoms;  that  the  world 
may  bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and  that  we 
have  no  thoughts  or  intentions  lo  diminish  his  Majesty's  just  power 
and  grcaincsi. 

"  IV.  We  shall  also  with  all  faithfulness  endeavour  the  discovery 
of  all  sudi  OS  have  been  or  shall  be  Incendiaries,  Maltgnants,  or 
e\'il  Instruiiienu,  by  hindering  Ihc  Reformation  of  Religion,  divid- 
ing the  King  from  his  People,   or  one  of  the   Kingdoms  froia^ 

■  The  most  important  aniclc  is  the  First,  pledging  to  a  recogoition  and 
defence  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurcb  of  Scotland  nod  to  an  endeavour 
after  a  KcTonnation  of  Religion  in  Eogland  and  Ireland,  "according  to 
(be  Word  of  God,"  wiih  a  view  to  uniformity  in  the  three  Kii^doma, 
The  mtertion  of  the  caution  "  aecordtHg  to  Hu  Word  ^  Gad'  Is  said  to 
have  been  due  to  \'anc  who  did  not  desire  to  pre-commit  the  English 
loo  much  to  exact  Scottish  I'resbytery.  It  is  a  phrase  that  Leigblon 
refers  to  in  bis  subsequent  papers. 
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another,  or  making  any  faction  or  panics  among  the  People 
contrary  to  the  League  and  Covenant ;  (hat  they  may  be  brought 
to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign  puni&hniuit  as  the  degree  ot 
tbni  oflenccx  shall  require  or  dctervc,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of 
both  Kingdoms  respectively,  or  others  having  power  from  them  for 
thai  effect,  shall  judge  convenient. 

"V.  And,  whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  1'cac«:  between 
lhe«  Kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our  progenitors,  is  by 
the  good  Providence  of  Cod  granted  unto  us,  and  hath  been  lately 
concluded  and  settled  by  both  Pailiatnents,  we  shall,  each  one  of  us, 
according  to  our  places  and  interest,  endeavour  that  they  may 
Tcmain  conjoined  in  a  firm  Peace  and  Union  to  all  posterity,  arul 
that  justice  may  be  done  upon  the  wilful  opposcrs  thereof  in 
manner  expressed  in  the  precedent  Article. 

"  VI.  We  shall  aho,  according  to  our  places  and  callings,  in  this 
oooimon  cause  of  Religion,  Liberty,  and  Peace  of  the  Kingdoms, 
anisi  and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into  this  League  and  Covenant 
in  the  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof,  and  shall  not  suffer  our- 
selves, directly  or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever  combination,  persuasion, 
or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  withdrawn  from  this  blessed  union  and 
conjunction,  irbether  to  make  defection  to  the  contrary  pan,  or  give 
ourtelves  to  a  detestable  indiffcrcncy  and  neutrality  in  this  cause, 
which  til  much  concemeth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the 
Kingdoms,  and  the  honour  of  the  King ;  but  shall  all  the  days  01 
our  lives  zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein  against  all 
opposition,  and  promote  the  same  according  to  our  power  against 
all  lets  and  impediments  whalsoc^'CT,  and  what  we  are  not  able 
ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome  we  shall  reveal  and  make  known, 
that  it  may  be  timely  prevented  or  removed  :  all  which  wc  shall  do 
as  in  the  sight  oi  God    .    .    ." 


Such  fs  the  remarkable  document  Uiat  explains  Scotli&h 
Church  History  at  this  period.  "  The  English  were  for  a 
civil  league,  we  for  a  religious  covenant,"  said  Baillic,  and  the 
event  lu.4  made  the  sentence  memoraUe.  It  was  after  slight 
dfscuuion  accepted  by  the  Westmiitster  Divines,  was  signed 
by  Lords  and  Commons  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  by  the 
Scottish  Privy  Council  and  by  the  i)eoplc  all  over  Scotlatid 
and  England.     Ecclc&iafitical  censures  and  spoiling  of  goods 
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awaited  those  who  refused  to  sign  it,  and  intolerance  of 
differences  reigned  supreme.  The  Scots  had  thus  two  Cove- 
nants— the  National  Covotanl  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the 
Sol^MH  League  and  Covenant,  in  wliich  the>-  were  joined  by 
the  English  Parliamentarians,  and  on  which,  as  a  basis  of 
agreement,  they  sent  as  Commissioners  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  Alexander  Henderson,  George  Gillespie,  Robert 
Baillic,  Samuel  Rutherford, Robert  Douglas,  Ministers;  John, 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  John,  Lord  Balmcrino,  and  Sir  Archibald 
Johnston  of  Warriston,  Elders.'  This  "  will  o'  the  wisp  "  ol 
covenanted  uniformity  led  the  Scottish  Church  into  strange 
places,  and  its  only  ultimate  results  were  the  substitution  in 
Scotland  of  the  Westminster  C'onfcssion  of  Faith,  Catechism 
and  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  in  place  of  the  older 
Scottish  documents,  and  the  approximation  of  Scottish  Pres- 
bytery to  English  Puritanism,  involving  a  distinct  departure 
Irom  the  ideals  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  the  intro- 
duction into  Scotland  of  a  form  of  Sabbatarianism  which  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  distinctively  Scottiiili,  but  which  owes 
its  origin  historically  to  English  Nonconformity,"  Its  imme- 
diate effects  were  the  short-lived  predominance  of  Presbytery 
in  England,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Tweed  in  January-,  16.14, 
by  a  Scottish  army  in  the  pay  of  the  English  Parliament. 

Yet  as  the  subject  is  interesting  here  tn  the  light  of 
Leighton's  subsequent  career,  let  us  consider  further  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  case. 

(1),  A  strong  difference  exists  between  the  National 
Covenant  of  1638  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
of  1643.  That  two  such  documents,  with  only  five  years 
of  time  between  them,  should  differ  so  widely  in  their  whole 
scope  and  purjiose  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  history  of  the  troubles.  The  later  one  indicates  a  moot 
unfavourable  change  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  leaders 

'  Peieilcin's  Rttord^  p.  JJO. 

»  Cf.  Rairt  Relatiom  bttvfttn  England  lOut  ScotlmiJ,  p.  167. 
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of  the  Church  party,  and  yet  it  stands  so  near  to  the  earlier 
one  in  point  of  time.  The  National  Covenant  was  constitu> 
tkmal  and  conservative — was  a  defence  of  the  principles,  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  while  its  end  and 
aim  was  the  preservation  of  the  Church.  The  Solemn  LcJ^c 
and  Covenant  was  revolutionary  and  aggressi^'c,  and  instead 
of  directing  itself  to  the  defence  of  the  National  Church  In 
Scotland,  had  an  obvious  and  undisguised  object — the  subver- 
sion of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  abolition  of  its  govern- 
ment, worship  and  discipline.  The  one  was  a  vigorous,  manly 
declaration  and  defence  of  liberty :  the  other  created  a  crusade 
of  intolerance.  The  one  was  an  endeavour  of  earnest  men 
to  secure  liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves :  the  other  was 
an  open  attempt  to  deny  liberty  of  conscience  to  others. 
Perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  Commissioners  was  Robert 
Douglas,  who  never  went  to  Westminster,  and  not  least  of  all 
is  it  worthy  to  be  recalled  here  that  he  was  Robert  Lelghton's 
friend. 

(2).  The  past  of  England  made  it  impossible  for  the  English 
mind  to  accept  Presbytery  as  it  was  then  at  work-  in  Scotland. 
The  difference  of  English  tradition  at  once  made  It  apparent 
that  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  not  a  medicine  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  tlic  Church,  but  a  sword  to  divide  it — 
that  divisive  as  it  was,  this  Covenant  merely  emphasized 
the  divisions,  which  were  harsli  enough  already.*  It  never 
occurred  to  Menderson  and  his  coadjutors  that  the  political 
dcvclopmenl  of  England  made  the  English  people  hostile  to 
the  strict  Presbyterian  inquisition  into  the  moralities  of 
doniettic  life,  while  their  social  organization  made  them 
intolerant  of  a  masterful,  ecclesiastical  rule.  They  were  the 
less  likely,  also,  to  pay  attention  to  the  essential  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  two  people,  »nce  the  Engli&li  Parliament 
at  Westminster,  which  had  now  implored  their  aid,  was  quite 
ready  to  accept  Presbytcrianism  in  its  more  shadav^,  but  in 

>  CC  C4rdio«r'»  HUtory  o/tk4  Gnci  Civil  War,  vol  t.  pp.  13  j.  aj& 
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reality  /mj  important  aspect  "  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner, 
"who  had  studied  the  Root-and-Branch  Bill,'  which  was 
brought  in  and  dropped  in  the  summer  of  1641,  could  doubt 
that  the  Kngli»h  Farliamenl  would  refuse  to  surrender  that 
control  over  the  clergy  by  the  laity  which  had  been  the  most 
abiding  result  of  the  Tudor  rule,  or  would  resi<)t  to  the  utter- 
most the  ever-present  despotism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Courts,  Yet,  as  every  Scottish  minister  knew,  it  was  in  these 
two  points,  and  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  bishops,  that  the 
essence  of  Scottish  Frcsbyterianlsm  was  to  be  found."* 

(3).  The  Solemn  league  and  Covenant  made  conciliation 
bettt'een  the  parties  represented  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
impOiisiblc.  It  at  once  cleared  away  from  the  Assembly  the 
Moderate  or  Broad  Church  party  who,  while  attached  to 
Episcopacy  as  entwined  with  English  history,  were  ready 
for  changes  in  the  government  and  worship  of  the  Church, 
and  were  persuaded  that  the  hour  for  them  had  struck. 
These  men  were  one  in  aiming  at  a  limited  Episcopacy  and 
were  prepared  for  a   system   that    united    Presbytery  and 


'The  object  of  the  Root ■  anil- U ranch  Bill  was  the  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy and  the  iransfereoce  of  juti»liction  to  comraitiees  of  Uymeu  m 
each  diocue.  When  it  v3a  being  puthed  meadily  (broufth  committee 
ia  1641,  Vane's  proposed  frnmc  of  Church  government  wat  materially 
altered,  and  t>o  detenniiied  were  the  Commitlee  not  to  admit  the  cleiKy 
to  power,  that  they  rejected  \'nne'i  plan  for  placing  Episcopal  jurlidii 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Uioccsaii  Boards,  one  half  of  which  «ere  to  ba^ 
clergymea,  and  subiiiluied  for  It  a  scheme  by  which  nine  lay  L'ommis- 
sionen,  to  be  lumcd  in  the  Dill,  were  to  cxerciH  jurifdiaion  in  ED^land 
in  peraoD  or  by  deputy.  Objectiona  were  raised  to  the  competency  ol 
lay  ootnmiMionerx,  but  Selden,  who  tuually  supported  the  bivhops, 
Afgued  in  favour  of  the  new  project,  which  at  leiisi  bad  the  merit  In  hia 
CIVS  of  takin);  auiborily  from  the  handa  of  the  clerjjy,  and  Selden  carried 
the  Commiliec  wiib  hiin-  A  few  days  later  it  was  arranged  that  Ave 
niinislen  in  each  county  should  be  charged  with  the  work  of  orJimUi^n. 
It  is  ihos  cleat  that  in  rejectinj:  Epiicopacy,  the  Home  of  CominoMl| 
resolved  not  (o  establish  Prcsbyiei ianisni,  and  in  the  tight  of  this  the 
ideal  of  the  Solemn  Leaifue  and  Covenant  was  an  impossible  on& 
Cf.  Gardiner's  Hitfory  ef  Engtaiul,  voL  iv.  pp.  407,  408. 

■/W,  p.  111^ 
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Episcopacy  together :  they  represented  a  great  party  in 
Englarnt,  and  were  quite  distinct  Trom  the  Laudian  or  High 
Church  Party,  who  believed  in  the  Dhinc  Right  of  Kpis- 
copacy.  They  represented  those  who  held  that  Kpiscopacy 
might  be  good  Tor  the  btne  esse  of  the  Church,  but  was  not 
necessary  to  its  esse,  and  were  willing  to  arrange  a  compre- 
;l)cn&ivc  scheme  of  unity.  The  effect  of  the  Solemn  League 
^and  Covenant  was  to  make  conciliation  ifflpos.siblc,  and 
Archbishop  Usher,  their  great  representative,  at  once  left 
the  Assembly.  As  he  had  departed  from  the  ]X)lic>'  of 
Laud,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  join  with  those  who  had 
become  Laud's  successors  in  spirit,  by  asserting  the  absolute 
Divine  Right  of  Prcsbytcr>-.  Here  assuredly  was  a  great 
r  opportunity  lost,  for  had  the  Scottish  ("ommissioncrs  united 
■  with  Usher,  an  eirenicon  might  have  been  evolved  that 
would  have  pro%'ed  acceptable  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  would  have  given  an  embodiment  of  the  comprehensive 
tolerance  that  was  the  ideal  of  Chillingworth  and  Hales,  and 
saved  from  so  much  later  strife.  Usher  oURht  to  have  been 
the  one  whom  the  Scottish  Commissioners  should  have  hailed 
as  their  best  coadjutor,  for  i»  an  Episcopalian  he  was  ready  to 
make  concession,  and  even  to  bring  back  the  Prayer  Book 
to  the  ideal  so  attractively  pourtrayed  by  Hales :  "  Were 
liturgies  and  public  forms  of  service  so  framed  as  tliat  they 
admitted  not  of  particular  and  private  fancies,  but  contained 
only  such  thin^^s  as  in  which  all  Christians  do  af^rce,  schism 
'  and  opinion  were  utterly  vanished.  For  consider  of  all  the 
liturgies  that  are  or  ever  have  been,  arid  remove  from  them 
whatsoever  is  scandalous  to  any  party,  and  leave  nothing 
but  what  all  agree  on,  and  the  event  shall  be  that  tlic  public 
service  and  honour  of  God  shall  no  ways  suffer  :  whereas  to 
load  our  public  forms  with  the  private  fancies  upon  which  wc 
differ  is  the  most  sowreign  way  to  perpetuate  schism  unto 
the  world's  end.  Prayer,  confession,  thanki^iving,  reading 
of  Scriptures,  exposition  of  Scripture,  administration    of 
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sacraments  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  manner,  were  matter 
cnouf^  to  furnish  out  a  sufficient  litiirg>',  though  nothinR 
cither  of  private  opinion,  or  of  Church  pomp,  of  garments,  of 
prescribed  gestures,  of  imagery,  of  music,  of  matter  concern- 
ing the  dead,  of  many  superfluities,  which  creep  into  the 
Churches  under  tlic  name  of  order  and  decency  did  inter- 
pose itself.  For  to  charge  Churches  and  liturgies  with 
things  unnecessary  was  the  first  beginning  of  all  superstition, 
and  wlien  scruples  of  conscience  began  to  be  made  or 
pretended,  then  schism  began  to  break  in."  All  this  was 
represented  in  Usher,  but  the  Covenant  of  1643  parted 
ways :  it  caused  the  few  Kpiscopalian  members  who  had 
been  originally  nominated  cither  to  decline  any  part  in  the 
Assembly's  deliberations  or  to  be  expelled  upon  charges  of 
royalism,  while  of  the  lay-members  only  a  few  gave  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  attend, 

The  Presbyterians  were  im>bably  rcprc-iented  by  loo^ 
of  the  105  remaining  divines,  but  the  Covenant  even 
amongut  them  created  a  decisive  line  of  demarcation.  It 
divided,  or  rather  brought  to  light,  a  pre-cxistenl  spirit 
that  divided  two  parties,  those  who,  like  the  prolocutor 
Dr.  Twisse  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, simply  held  that  l*resbytery  was  "  lawful  and  agree- 
able to  the  Word  of  God,"  and  those  who,  like  the 
Scottish  Commissioners,  held  that  it  was  of  Divine  Right. 
The  Covenant  thus  alienatetl  IVcsbj'terians  from  each  other, 
but  it  no  less  alienated  them  from  the  Independents,  Messrs. 
Goodwin.  Burroughs,  Nye,  Simpson  and  Bridge,  within  the 
Assembly  itself. 

These  men  were  the  most  mild  of  their  order,  and  were 
the  least  removed  from  the  Presbyterians,  tvhile  toleration  in 
some  form  would  have  satisfied  them.  Their  independency 
consisted  in  the  courageous  assertion  of  the  Congrcgationalist 
principle  in  the  midst  of  an  ovcrfwwcring  Prcsb>'terianism, 
and  in  their  claim  that  should  the  Presbyterian  system  be 
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established  in  England  there  should  be  at  least  "an  in- 
ilulgcncc"  under  that  system  for  themselves  and  their 
adherents  "  in  some  lesser  differences."  These  "  lesser  differ- 
ences "  were  not  theological,  for  in  doctrine  they  were  one 
with  the  Presbyterians — they  were  rather  such  as  would 
arise  from  the  conscientious  perseverance  of  a  minority  in 
Congregational  practices  after  Presbytery  had  been  estab- 
lished. The«  were  the  true  reprcscntivc  "  Independents  " 
who  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  Assembly, 
and  who  witnessed  to  their  conviction  that  the  early  Church 
was  a  voIuntar>'  association  of  believers  represented  in  the 
local  congregation,  managing  its  own  affairs,  choosing  its 
own  office-bearers,  independent  of  neighbouring  coc^fpc. 
gations,  though  holding  occasional  conferences  with  them 
and  profiting  by  the  collective  advice.  The  error  of  the 
Prcsbytcrian.'i,  to  the  Independents,  lay  in  their  retaining  the 
Synodical  tyranny,  while  they  would  throw  off  the  Prciatic : 
Independency  would  be  done  with  the  Synodical  as  well  as 
with  the  Prelatic  power,  and  commit  the  duties  of  discipline 
to  each  particular  Church  or  society  of  Christians  in  any  one 
place  Like  Robinson  they  abandoned  the  name  of  Brownists 
Ma  "  a  mere  nickname  and  brand  for  making  them  odious  "  : 
like  ttobinson  they  witnessed  to  the  "  liberty  of  prophesying," 
and  believed  that  it  wa.«  part  of  their  Church  covenant  "  to  be 
ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  «hall  be  made  known  from 
the  written  Word  of  God." 

Now  the  Solemn  teag\ic  and  Co^xnant,  with  its  assertion 
of  the  Divine  Right  of  Presbytery,  alienated  the  Independents 
no  less  than  the  moderate  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 
But.  on  the  contrary,  had  greater  autonomy  been  permitted 
to  the  individual  congregation  in  matters  of  worship  and 
discipline :  had  a  Crocd  been  formed,  not  statutory,  but 
declarator}':  had  Scottish  Prcsbytcrianism  been  less  rigid 
and  mori:  clastic ;  had  toleration  been  declared  ;  even  the 
Imlcpcndents  might  have  been  satisfied  and  been  Included  in 
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a  National  Church,  comprehensive  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  But  Independency  was  to  be  crushed,  not  reconciled. 
The  orthodox  Independents  were  associated  in  the  Presby- 
terian miml  with  the  numerous  and  miscellaneous  "  sectaries  " 
of  the  period — with  the  Baptists  or  Anabaptists,  the  old 
Brownists,  Antinomians,  Familists,  Millenaries  or  Chiliasts, 
Seekers,  Divorcers,  Anti-Sabbatarians  and  Traskitcs,  Soul- 
Sleepers  or  Mortalists,  Arians,  Socintans,  Anti-Trinitarians, 
Anti-Scripturists,  Sceptics,  Atheists,  etc' — and  branded  with 
a  common  hatred.  Anti-toleration  and  the  conformity  of 
the  whole  nation  to  one  Presbyterian  Established  Church,  in 
wliich  lnde|)cndency  and  Toleration  were  to  be  strangled 
together,  was  the  demand  of  the  hour,  and  so  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  became  not  a  balm  to  heal,  but  a 
Sword  to  sunder  difTerences  that  were  wide  enough  before  it. 
The  Presbyterians  had  now  succeeded  the  I^udians.  and 
their  intolerance  was  as  great  as  that  of  those  whom  tlicy  had 
supplanted. 

Neither  again  could  the  Presbyterian  demands  satisfy  the 
Erastians  of  the  Assembly,  who  held  that  the  Church  was  a 
departmait  of  the  Slate  service  or  the  State  itself  acting 
ecclesiastically,  and  tiiat  all  [x>weT  of  discipline,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  belonged  ultimatclj'  to  the  State.  This  party 
was  represented  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  by 
]aw>-ers  and  laymen  like  Bulstrodc,  Whitlocke,  Oliver  St. 
John  and  Selden.  At  more  than  one  juncture  they  were 
brought  into  co-operation  with  the  Independents,  although 
the  predilection  of  most  of  them  was  for  a  limited  Episcopacy 
or  Presbytery.  They  were  the  "  critics  "  within  the  Assembly 
— "  zig-ragging  across  the  line  of  main  division  and  causing 
complication  of  tlic  main  controversy" — seeking  always  to 
taodKyj'ure  t/ivino  forms,  and  [t  can  be  quite  ea.sily  under- 
stood how  Uiey  regarded  any  uniformity  as  possible  on  the 
line  of  absolute  Presbytery. 

'  Cf.  Mouon'i  l.ijeef  Atillon,  vol.  itl.  ppi  i46-i;9. 
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(4).  Thus  Scottish  Presbytery  in  standine  determmatel)'  to 
the  necessary  identity  of  Presbyterianism  with  absolute  anti- 
toleration,  lost  the  most  magnificent  opportunity  for  effecting 
unity  that  has  ever  presented  itself  to  it  in  the  course  of 
history.     Had  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  ofScot- 

fland  olTered  to  England  "  Presbytery  with  a  Toleration,"  it  is 
^possible  to  conceive  the  great  good  to  Christendom  that 
would  have  ensued.     But  the  "religious  bond"  meant  to 

^Baillie  and   Henderson  an  ecclesiastical  one,  and  that   was 
;ain  a  Scotch  theocracy,  moulded  more  after  the    Old 

'Testament  than  the  New  Testament  ideal.  Of  the  possibles 
to  the  English  mind — (a)  Absolute  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
no  National  Church  or  State  interference  with  religion  of  any 
kind  whatsoever ;  {d)  Unlimited  Toleration  around  a 
National  Church  ;  (c)  Limited  Toleration  around  a  National 
Church  ;  (</)  Anti-Toleration,  or  the   absolute  and   entire 

Lconformit)'  of  the  whole  nation  to  one  Established  Church — 

^ihe  Scots  unfortunately  gave  their  predominating  influence  in 
favour  of  the  last.  O  the  pity  of  it !  It  separated  as  a  con* 
sequence  elements  that  might  have  been  united,  and,  which 
united,  would  have  made  subsequent  Church  Histor>-  so 
diflTerent  The  English  mind  would  not  have  accepted 
alternative  (a)  any  more  than  it  accepted  alternative  (d) ;  but 
between  (i)  and  (c)  the  solution  of  the  problem  lay.  and  (e) 
was  the  more  likely  of  the  two.  Usher's  reduction '  with 
toleration  for  Independency,  was  the  one  that  would  have 
carried,  but  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Henderson,  constituted 
his  unfitness  as  a  far-seeing  leader  for  the  crisis  and  was  the 
one  weakness  of  his  career  near  its  close.  I  f  Robert  Leighton 
had  been  able  by  age  and  experience  to  have  been  leader  of 
the  Chureh  at  tAit  time,  the  poHcy  would  have  been  different, 
but  his  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  when  it  did  come,  the 
tituatien  rendered  a  comprehensive  solution  impossible  by 
tlie  parties  that  had  been  created,  to  some  extent  both  by 

'  L.eighu»i  Aftenrardt  accepted  ibis. 
A.L.  13 
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what  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had  done  and  failed 
to  do.  Scottish  Fresbyterianism  was  more  tolerant  than  the 
Church  of  England  prior  to  1640,  but  after  that  date  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  the  north,'  and  by 
1644  and  subsequent  yea«  the  Presbyterians  were  Anti- 
Tolerationtsts,  were  possessed  by  an  antipathy  for  Toleration 
(limited  and  unlimited),  and  by  a  desire  to  pinion  Indepen- 
dency and  Toleration  together  in  one  common  death.  The 
honour  of  being  the  first  witnesses  for  Toleration  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Independents  in  general  and  to  the  Baptists 
in  particular,  not  to  the  Presbyterians.  Even  Presbyterians, 
possessed  with  the  belief  in  Prcsbytcrianism  "as  thcinevitabic 
future  of  the  self-governing  English  race  and  of  the  Church 
universal." '  can  sympathize  with  the  indignant  remonstrance 
in  1646  of  John  Milton : — 

"  Because  you  ha«  thrown  off  your  Prelate  lord, 

And  with  iiiS  vavii  renounced  his  Liturgy, 

To  seite  the  widou-ed  whore  Plurality 

From  those  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  abboncdi 
Dare  ye  for  thin  adjure  the  civil  sword 

To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  >cl  fr«c, 

And  ride  us  with  a  CUasic  Hierarchy, 

Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S.*  and  Rutherford  ?  * 
Men  who»  life,  leAmioKi  '^"■'K  s"''  PU'C  intent 

Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul, 

Must  now  be  named  and  printed  heretics 
By  skalhta  Eiiniirdt^  and  St^UA  wMtU  rfjv  ctiU,* 

Ilut  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks, 

Your  plots  and  packing-,  worse  than  those  of  Treat, 

'  Th'A  is  apparent  ia  the  answer  of  the  General  A&sembly  of  1641  (0 
the  Piesbyterian  Minister  of  London  reKarditig  their  inquiry  as  to  the 
lavfulncu  of  Independency  in  any  fomi  or  dct;rec. 

*  E-g.  A.  Taylor  Innes  in  EvoHx'tUca/  Sttcctssisn  Leihirti.  p.  i6j. 

*  Dr.  Adan)  Steuari,  who  uioie  on  behalf  of  Mrict  Presbytery  and 
Aoti -Toleration  against  the  "Apologetic  Narrative"  of  the  AuemUjr 
Independents. 

*  Samtiel  Kutberford. 

*  Author  of  the  Gangratna. 

*  MauoB  tdeniifies  this  individual  as  Baillie,  whose  DUmaiivt  bad 
referred  to  Miltooasoneof  the  heretics  of  the  lime. 
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That  M>  Cbe  Parliament 
Mity,  with  their  wholesome  nnd  preventive  shear*, 
Clip  your  phylacteries  though  baulk  your  earsi 

And  succour  our  just  fears, 
When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  chaise— 
New  Prukyttr  is  but  otd  PrUtt  wiil  large." 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Solemn  Lea^c  and  Covenant 
in  1643,  in  50  far  its  England  and  the  Westminster  Assembly 
were  concerned.  But  in  Scotland  to  refuse  to  sign  it  was 
not  merely  to  differ  in  belief  from  the  multitude,  but  was 
also  to  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  country.  To  hold  out 
wa.s  not  merely  to  be  met  with  dark  looks  and  threatening 
gestures,  but  was  to  render  oneself  liable  to  ecclesiastical 
censures  and  3|>oliation.  Robert  Lcighton '  like  Robert 
I>>ugla.<!  signed  it  in  1643,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Presbytery 
they  de.sJred  was  one  of  the  more  shadowy  and  less  important 
in  its  aspect — one  more  in  harmony  with  "  the  Word  of  God  " 
than  with  that  of  the  "  best  Refonned  Kirk  "  as  that  phrase 
was  understood  in  1643  and  subsequent  years.  Leighton 
appear*  a«  one  dwelling  apart  in  his  own  medilatlun  and 
parish  work,  but  still  obeying  the  injunctions  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Church  as  he  was  bound  by  his  ordination  to  do.  This 
at  least  can  be  said  that  between  him  and  Samuel  Rutherford, 
as  far  a.'i  ecclesiastical  policy  was  concerned,  a  great  gulf  was 
fixed,  and  he  came  afterwards  to  sec  that  amid  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time  the  uniformity,  dreamt  of,  was  impo:«siblc 
on  the  basis  of  Presbyteriani-^m,  as  that  basis  wa-s  interpreted 
by  the  Scottish  Commissioners  and  the  Scottish  General 
^^       Assemby.' 

I 

I  ^ 

I  ' 

\ 


It  It  to  be  observed  that  the  father.  Dr.  Akxotuler  Leightoo,  was 
with  his  son  at  Newbittle  when  the  Utter  stf-Ded  the  Covenant.  He  is 
iha  beaiCf  of  a  tetter  from  the  Coanteis  of  l^oihijin  10  the  Eart  of 
Adcisb)  who  was  then  resident  at  London— the  letter  beinj;  dated  New- 
baiile,  December  26,  164J-  CorrtsfiaittUme  of  Ih*  Earl  pf  Antram  unJ 
tht  Earl  ^  Latvian,  vol.  i.  p.  isS- 

While  the  Presbyieri&n  scheme  of  unifonntiy  has  baeit  here 
Uitt^cnHf  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  WeMminsier  Assembly  and 
whb  a  view  to  a  better  underMandinj;  of  Leighton's  poMiioo  after  the 
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Again  Robert  Lcighton's  loyalty  to  the  edicts  of  the 
Assembly  and  his  acquiesence  in  the  Argyll  policy  blinded 
him  at  this  time  to  Montrose,  to  whom  he  refers  as  "  the  sword 
of  a  cruel  enemy." '  while  the  defeats  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Tippcrmuir  and  Aberdeen  (Sept.  !  and  Sept.  13.  1644)  arc 
thus  referred  to :  "  If  we  be  not  altogether  dead,  surely  we 
shall  be  stirred  with  the  voice  of  those  late  strokes  of  God's 
hand,  and  be  driven  to  more  humble  and  earnest  prayer  by 
it"*  Lcighton  was  not  in  a  position  to  understand  Mon- 
trose's true  cliaracter  and  uses  the  miidtst  phrases  regarding 
him  in  vi^ue  amongst  the  Covenanters  ;  yet  it  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  in  .speaking  of  "  Inceiidtaries."  or  those  loyal 
to  the  king,  he  interprets  the  phrase  in  a  purely  spiritual 
sense — "  Ungodly  men,  though  they  meddle  not  with  public 
affairs  at  all,  yea,  though  they  be  faithful  and  hotiest  in 
meddling  with  them,  >'et,  by  reason  of  tlieir  impious  litvs,  are 
traitors  to'their  nation :  Ihey  are  truly  Ike  incertdtaries^  of  States 
attd  Kingdoms."  * 

The  references  are  slight,  and  there  is  more  of  "  eternify  " 
in  them  than  of  the  "times,"  but  they  are  .ttJIl  sufficiently 
dear  to  show  that  Lcighton  followed  the  policy  of  the  Kirk, 
but  he  did  not  regard  Montrose  as  yet  in  the  light  that  after- 
wards surrounded  him  to  bin  thought.  Montrose  is  a  grand 
figure,  and  he  was  understood  by  Leighton's  near  neighbour 

Re«tonttion,  it  i«  not  to  be  rorgotten  thai  with  ilII  ihtir  intolerance,  the 
Pr«sbyiciian  Clergy  in  Scotland  kepi  ScoUand  in  that  crisi*  of  BiitUh 
biiiory  finn  to  the  caute  of  liberty  and  truth,  because  firm  to  the 
alliance  with  the  English  I'arhanicnt.  This  union  fought  out  the  battle 
of  const iiuiional  liberty,  but  ecclesiastically  it  had  not  the  result  that, 
allied  with  toleration,  it  mit;hi  have  achieved. 

•  Wctt'a  Edition  of  the  Ccmuttntaiy,  iv.  p.  49;. 

'  Ibid.  40J.    Cf.  alio  415.  vol  ii.  pp.  57,  83,  102,  ijo. 

'The  Scoiti«h  Chancellor  Loudoun  at  a  conference  in  Esmx  House 
(1644-5)  s^^  '■  "  Vo"  t">y  Itcn  that  by  our  law  in  Scotland  we  cicpe  him 
an  iMC/Mifia/'j' whay  kindleth  coals  of  comention  and  raiMib  differences 
in  llic  Slate  to  the  public  damage."  It  came  to  mean  any  one  who  dis- 
agreed with  the  policy  of  the  Fart  of  Argyll, 

*VoLii.  p.  aa 
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>rumm(>n(I,  of  Hawthonidcf),  but  not  by  the  inmates  of 
^Ncwbattle  House,  nor  by  the  minister  at  Newbattle  Manse. 
"  Call  Dnimmond  a  pas.tiv*e  or  theoretical  Montrose,  and 
Montrose  a  rampant  or  practical  Drummond,  and  you  will 
»ve  expre<(»ed  verj-  exacllj-  the  relationship  of  the  two  men 
'"to  each  other.  They  were  (perhaps  the  only  t\vo  men  of  their 
time  in  Scotland  that  we  should  now  unhesitatingly  call  men 
of  genius,  and  it  so  happens  that  Scottish  Conservatism  or 
Royalism  can  claim  them  both.  ...  It  might  eii'en  be  a 
fair  guess  that  the  nobleman  to  whom  wc  saw  Drummond 
sending  a  copy  of  his  Irene  in  the  end  of  1638,  with  the 
striking  and  subtle  compliment,  "  Force  hath  less  power  over  a 
great  heart  than  dut>'  "  was  no  other  than  Montrose,  then  in 
hit  first  ardour  for  the  Covenant."'  Drummond's /«w*  and 
Skiatnachia  but  represent  a  view  of  the  situation  that 
Montrose  arrived  at  independently,  and  acted  upon.  Both 
stood  lip  for  indiwdual  liberty  as  against  collective  liberty, 
bill  Montrose  struck  the  blow  for  it.  while  Drummond 
remained  the  thinker.  Montrose  was  the  Scottish  reaction 
to  Scottish  intolerance,  and  in  that  sense  he  is  best  to  be 
understood.  He  bclic%-cd  in  passive  obedience  to  the  King, 
butgreat  idealist  as  he  was,  he  pictured  a  King  under  whose 
wise  and  beneficent  rule  passive  obedience  should  mean 
happy  and  prosperous  quiescence  in  the  secure  enjoyment  of 
religion  and  liberty.  Although  he  became  the  champion  of 
a  lost  cause  and  the  martyr  of  an  impossible  loyalty  to  a 
King  whose  word  could  not  be  trusted,  Montrose  stands  out 
in  history  as  the  opponent  of  Presbyterian  Hildcbrandism, 
and  in  -strange  contra.st  with  those  to  whose  arguing  he  could 
only  say  in  his  last  hour,  "  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  let  me  die  in 
peace:*  He  was  too  a  sincere  Presbyterian,  but  not  an 
intolerant  Presbyterian,  and  it  was  the  intolerance  of  his 
former  associate<i,  headed  by  Ai^ytl,  that  produced  in  him 
the  reaction.      The  National  Covenant  he  accepted,  but  the 

'  MoMon's  Li/t,  p.  346. 
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Solemn  League  and  Co\'ciiant  of  1643  was  too  much  fur  him. 
"  The  Covenant  (1638)  which  I  took,  I  own  it  and  adhere  to 
it  Bishops,  1  care  not  for  them.  I  never  intended  to  advance 
their  interest  But  when  the  King  had  granted  you  all  your 
desires,  and  you  were  every  one  sitting  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-trcc,  that  then  you  should  have  taken  a  party 
in  England  by  the  hand,  and  entered  into  a  I>eague  and 
Covenant  with  them  against  the  King,  was  the  thing  I  judget) 
my  duty  to  oppose  to  the  yondcrmosL  ...  I  am  very 
Sony  that  any  actions  of  mine  have  been  offensive  to  the 
Churd)  of  Scotland,  and  I  would,  with  all  my  heart,  be  recon- 
ciled to  tlie  same.  But  since  I  cannot  obtain  it  01^  any  other 
term — unless  1  call  thai  my  sin  which  1  account  to  have  been 
my  duty — I  cannot  for  all  the  reason  and  conscience  in  the 
workt"  '  These  words  uttered  by  Montrose  in  self-defence 
in  1G50  shortly  before  his  merciless  execution  for  "  breach 
with  the  Covenant "  must  have  aflTccted  Lctghton  then  in  his 
lime  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  iron  rule,  and  brought  to  light 
an  ideal  with  which  he  had  been  in  sympathy  .so  far  back  as 
1C44,  even  more  than  he  then  knew.  But  Montrose  dared — 
won  six  battles  for  the  King.and  had  he  not  lost  Philiphnugh, 
might  have  been  the  means  of  ending  Ai^-ll's  rule  in  Scot- 
land.    He  lost,  but  he  was  true  to  his  own  idea  ; — 

"  He  either  tears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Tbal  dares  not  put  it  to  the  toiidi. 
To  i^aiD  or  lose  it  all." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Lctghton,  when  he  afierwards  became 
conscious  of  what  had  been  unconscious  within  him,  came 
round  to  the  position  which  Montrose  assumed  in  1643  :  it  cer- 
tainly was  I.*ighton's  later  standpoint  Let  us  briefly  sum- 
marize it 

(d)  Montrose  was  a  loyal  Prcsbj'-terian  and  up  to  about 
1643  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Church  leaden  whom  he  had 
teamed  to  respect. 

'  Ct  Memwialt  of  Montrou  and  Uft,  by  Mowbray  Morris. 
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{A)  Throughout  his  whole  career  he  maintained  his 
adherence  to  the  National  Covenant  of  1638  and  upheld  its 
constitutional  principles. 

(<:)  He  regarded  the  Solemn  League  and  Cox-enant  of  164J 
as  unconstitutional  and  rebellious  and  as  bringing  about  a 
league  with  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  Charles  I,  after 
the  King  had  granted  to  the  Scots  all  that  they  could  legiti- 
mately in  Montrose's  opinion  ask. 

(<0  He  broke  away  from  the  extreme  parly  that  in  1643 
and  aftertt-ards.  arrogated  exclusively  to  themselves  the  name 
of  Co«nanter9,  and  were  headed  by  the  Karl,  afterwards  the 
Marquis  of  Argyll. 

(/)  He  was  deceived  first  by  Charles  I  and  afterwards  by 
his  son — beguiled  by  their  false  professions.  To  the  service 
of  both  he  devoted  htmscif  (especially  to  that  of  Charles  I) 
under  the  conviction  that  the  King  was  desirous  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Church  and  that  the  only  obstacle  to 
this  was  the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  extreme  Church 
party,  beaded  by  Argyll 

(/)  His  idea  of  passive  obedience  did  not  rest  on  Ibc 
King's  claim  to  absolute  power,  but  on  the  faith  that  the 
King's  only  title  of  sovereignty  was  to  rule  according  to  law 
and  the  constitution  of  Church  and  State.'  Montrose  was 
in  favour  of  constitutional  liberty  and  limited  monarchy :  he 
disliked  absolute  monarchy  with  a.^  much  hatred  as  he  did 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  intolerant  party,  who  had 
in  1645  usurped  the  name  of  Covenanters — a  name  which  he 
legitimately  applied  to  the  heroes  of  1638.  These  principles 
reveal  the  real  Montrose  and  give  an  impression,  certainly 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  about  1644,  and  which 
still  lingers  in  the  popular  estimate.  Leighton  must  have 
modified  his  epithet  in  referring  to  Montrose  in  1644  as  *  the 
sword  of  a  cruel  enemy  "  by  later  reRection — if  he  did  not 

'  Cf.  "  MonirouBnd  thtCorrtoAniotiftji.'iaBUifiwtiJ'i  Magmriar, 
Uecembei,  1887,  pp.  6io>6i^. 
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even  hesitate  over  it  in  bis  quiet  moments  at  the  Ncwbattlc 
study.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Lcigbton  was  frequently 
absent  from  the  Prc5b>-tery  meetings  in  1G42,  occasiomilly  in 
1643,  at  least  six  times  in  1O44,  and  the  "  scik  "  may  indicate 
spiritual  dissatisfaction  as  well  as  bodily  iniirmity.  [t  was 
impossible  for  a  man  of  his  spiritual  tcmpcramcnt,as  revealed 
in  his  Ncwbatttc  sermons,  to  acquiesce  unreservedly  in  the 
Presbyterian  regime  of  his  time,  and  when  he  did  so,  it  must 
have  been  with  the  prayer,  uttered  or  felt,  that  it  would  be 
over-ruled.  Lcighlon's  chief  joy  must  have  been  in  preaching 
and  ministering  to  the  sick  and  weary,  and  taking  part  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  questions  of  the  hour. 

The  following  is  another  lime-reference  in  his  Commentary. 
After  the  taking  of  Newcastle  in  October,  1G44,  the  plague 
entered  Scotland  where  it  lingered  until  the  end  of  1648,  or 
the  early  part  of  1649.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the  "time"* 
c\-er  mei^es  in  the  "  eternal "  aspect.  "  We  breathe  in  a 
corrupt  infected  air,  and  have  need  daily  to  antidoU  the  heart 
againiit  it."' 

"  ■  I  will  raise  them  up  at  the  lost  day.'  This  comfort  we 
have  even  for  the  house  of  clay  we  lay  down  :  and  as  for  our 
more  considerable  pan,  our  inimonal  souls,  tliis  His  deaih  and 
rising  hath  provided  for  them,  at  their  dislodgemeni,  an  entrance 
into  that  glory  where  He  is.  Now,  if  these  things  were  lively 
apptchciidcd  and  laid  hold  on,  CImst  nude  ouis,  and  the  first 
rtturrt(tion  manifest  in  us,  were  we  C|uickcncd  by  His  Spirit  to 
newnesa  of  life,  certainly  there  would  not  be  a  more  welcome 
and  rcirrthing  thought,  nor  a  sweeter  discourse  to  us,  than  that  of 
Dmii.  And  no  matlcf  for  the  kind  of  it.  Were  it  a  violent 
death,  so  was  His.  Were  it  what  we  account  most  judgmcnb 
like  among  discxses,  Ike  Plagut,  was  not  His  death  very 
(Miinrul  ?  And  was  it  not  t.n  accursed  death  ?  And  by  that  curse 
endufed  by  Him  in  llii  death  is  not  the  curse  taken  away  to  the 
Ueliever }  Oh,  how  welcome  wilt  that  day  be,  that  day  of 
deliverance  I     To   be  out  of  this  woeful  prison,  I  regard  not  at 

*  Vol.  Iv.  p.  (09. 
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what  door  I  go  out,  being  at  once  lieed  from  so  many  deaths, 
and  let  in  to  enjoy  Hiiu  who  U  my  Mte."  < 

There  is  fortunately  preserved  a  letter  which  Robert 
Lcighton  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  then  at  Newcastle. 
As  it  belongs  to  this  period  it  is  here  inserted. 

Af^  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  in  Ei^lsnd  at 
Marston  Moor  and  Nascby,  and  the  complete  defeat  of 
Montrose  at  Philiphaugh — "a  most  sweet  and  seasonable 
cast  of  providence"  *  as  it  seemed  to  Row  and  his  associates 

iigglit^  for  all  that  was  dear  to  them  as  men  and  sacred  to 
!iem  as  Christians,  Cliarlcs  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the 
difTcrenccs  of  opinion  between  I'resbyterians  and  Indeixindcnts 
which  were  fast  assuming  critical  importance.  Had  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  English  Presbyterians,  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  Parliament  and  London  could  not  have 
protected  him  from  the  army  of  Independents.  But  by 
placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army  be  avoided 
this  difficulty,  received  temporary  protection,  and  intimated 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  not 
the  Independents,  he  preferred  to  deal.  Suddenly  by  the 
King's  flight  to  the  Scottish  army  at  Newark  (May  5,  1646), 
ami  by  the  retreat  of  that  army  with  the  King  in  their 
possession  to  the  safer  position  at  Newcastle  (May  15)  the 
situation  was  changed  :  recently  it  had  appeared  that  the 
ln(k-|)endenbt  and  Erastians  were  to  carry  the  day,  but  now  it 
had  become  by  Cliarles'  flight  more  doubtful.  The  question 
between  Independency  and  Prcsbyterianism  with  the  included 
questioas  of  Toleration  or  no  Toleration,  ucre  thrown  into 
the  crucible  of  the  negotiations  between  the  English  and  tlic 
Scots  around  the  King  at  Newcastle. 

To  the  King,  hoivever,  politics  was  a  kind  of  game,  and  he 
was  "playing  his  cards"  as  best  he  could.  His  hope  was 
"  tliat  be  should  be  able  so  to  draw  the  Presbyterians  or  the 

*  MJ.  p.  540.  Cf.  also  pp.  s&t,  61S,  619. 
•  £J/n>/Btair,p.  178. 
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Independents  to  iiide  with  him  for  extirpating  one  the  uther, 

that  he  should  really  be  King  again." '     Charles  seems  to 

have  calculated  that   the  Scots  would  replace  him  on   the 

throne  without  insisting  on   very   rigorous   conditions   and 

thought  that  they  would  rather  restore  him  to  power  than 

allow    the    formidable   English  army  to  have    undisputed 

authority  in  England,  and  pos-sibly  to  crush  the  independence 

of  Scotland.    The  Scots  again  seem  to  have  thought  that 

Charles,  now  in  their  ix)wer  and  fof  hLs  safety's  sake,  ought  to 

agree  to  establish  Presb>terianism  in   England    by    which 

means  the  part>'.  that  would  lean  for  support  on  them,  would 

have  the  mastery   of  England.     Around   him    immediately 

were  Leven.  Leslie,  Lothian,  Balcarrcs,  Dunfermline,  Lanark, 

Argj'll,  Loudoun,   and  Henderson :   the  General   Assembly, 

which  met  at  Edinburgh,  June  4,  i&t6,  appointed    Blatr, 

Robert  Douglas  and  Andrew  Cant  to  repair  to  the  King  and 

concur  with  Alexander  Henderson  and  others  in  treaty  with 

htm.'      But  the  King  cavilled  :  "  AD  my  endeavours  must  be 

the  delaying  of  my  answer  till  there  be  considerable  parties 

visibly  formed,"  he  wrote  to  the  Queen — in  other  words  till 

Presbyterians  and  independents  would  come  to  blows,  and 

therefore  take  him  at  hi.s  own  price.     Instead  of  answering 

directly  the  propositions  of  July  14  on  behalf  of  Parliament 

and  the  Scoti,  by  which  he  was  to  surrender  his  power  over 

the  Militia  for  twenty  years,  take  the  Covenant  and  support 

Presbyterian  ism  in  thcChurch,  he  made  in  October  a  proposal 

of  his  own  by  which  he  promi.scd,  if  returned  to  power,  to 

establish  Prcsbyterianism  for  three  years,  during  which  time 

the  future  settlement  of  the  Church  might  be  di.scusjed.     He 

took  care,  however,  to  make  no  provision  for  the  ver)'  probable 

e%'cnt  of  the  discussion  leaving  parties  as  opposed  as  before, 

and  it  was  obvious  that  as  he  had  never  given  the  royal 

assent  to  any  Act  for  the  abolition  of    Episcopnc)',  the 

'  tlaillie,  i(.  yS%  el  teq. 

'  Cr.  tlUir's  Li/t,  pp.  185,  i86l 
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Episcopal  system  would  occupy  the  field  at  the  close  of  the 
three  years,  and  the  I'rcsbyterians  would  find  themselves 
checkmated.  The  Scots,  discontented  with  the  King's 
refusal,  began  to  treat  with  the  English  Parliament,  which 
offered  to  pay  the  money  owing  to  them  for  their  astustanoe, 
on  the  open  understanding  that  they  would  leave  England, 
and  the  tacit  understanding  that  they  would  leave  the  King 
behind  them.  Once  more  they  implored  Charles  to  accept 
Presbyterianism,  assuring  him  if  he  would,  that  they  would 
fight  fur  him  to  a  man.  On  his  refusal  they  accepted  the 
English  offer,  took  their  money,  and  on  January  30,  1647, 
marched  to  Scotland,  leaving  the  King  in  the  hands  of 
Commissioners  of  the  English  Parli-iment,  who  conveyed  him 
to  Holmby  House  in  Northamptonshire.' 

As  the  letter,  written  to  Uie  Earl  of  Lothian,  shows, 
Leighton  hoped  that  the  King  would  come  to  terms  with 
the  Scotch  Commissioners.  It  was  written  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  which  appointed  Blair,  Cant  and  Douglas  to  repair  to  ttic 
King  at  Newcastle. 

Ir.  Robert  Leighton,  Minister  of  Newbattlc,  to  the  Earl 
of  Lothian. 

"/"'M'  8.   1646. 

■Mv  Lord, 

"  By  your  Lordship's  letter  (which  I  received)  I  perceive 
that  they  have  least  to  retract,  that  were  least  taken  with  the 
common  sudden  rcjo)-cing  at  that  late  great  occurrence  ;  ■  yet, 
however,  (looking  to  Him  who  orders  all  to  His  good  and 
wise  ends)  1  am  persuaded  'tis  a  step  to  advance  the  mainc 
work  now  in  His  hand,  and  that  good  shall  arise  out  of  it, 
though  likely  not  in  that  speedy  and  easy  way  that  most 
have  im^in'd  it :   rather  it  may  first  raise  the  difficulties 

'  Cf.  Cardlnei'i  S/udmtj'  Hislory  if  En^and,  vol.  ii.  ppt  SS^$S2- 
'  Alluding:  (o  King  Charlei  }i>ininK  the  SciHti^  army. 
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higher  than  bcfure,  and  if  not  cau.se,  yet  threaten  at  least, 
further  embroylemeiit :  but  then  shall  Hee,  whom  the  winds 
and  seas  obey,  appcare  most  in  His  power,  in  commanding  a 
calme.  Your  Lordship's  faithfulnes^e  and  freedome  we  heard 
of  here,  with  |as  much  contentment  to  all  welminded,  as 
possibly  it  is  discontent  to  him,'  that  still  most  mistakes 
those  that  wish  him  best.  My  Lord,  besides  the  historieij 
of  former  times  that  yow  arc  well  acquainted  with,  your* 
eyes  have  seen  and  read  clearely  in  these  present  resolutions, 
the  cxtreamc  vanity  of  earthly  dependances,  and  I  am  con- 
fidcnt,  having  learned  to  eye  God  alone,  and  His  gotxl 
acceptance  in  all,  and  to  place  your  happincsse  and  joy 
solely  in  the  light  of  His  countenance.  Oh,  there  is  nothing! 
sweet,  and  lasting,  and  trucly  desirable,  but  that ;  and  t 
doubt  not  it  shall  bee  your  portion  and  reward.  The  great 
affection  your  Lordship  expresses  to  good  intelligence  be- 
twixt the  kingdomes,  is  a  thing  most  agreeable  to  the 
interest  both  of  the  cause  of  God,  and  of  the  happinesse  of 
this  Hand.  And  whosoever  they  bcc  that  affect  and  tn- 
deavour  division  upon  whatsoever  intentions.  I  trust  they 
shall  bee  disappointed  and  ashamed.  1  believe  Mr.  Andrew 
Cant*  will  WTitc  to  your  Lordship.  We  have  hopes  of  his 
recall  to  these  parts :  for  mysclfc,  I  think  there  is  good 
reason  for  it,  and  doe  earnestly  desire  it :  there  is  a  motion 
for  bringing  his  son  to  Fakirk.  Your  Lordship's  recom- 
mendation may  doe  much  with  the  patron,  my  Lord 
Calendar.  Hec  is  much  approved  by  the  people  and  by  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  hec  hath  lately  preached 
diverse  times,  after  which  my  owne  satisfaction  in  hearing 
him  once  at  Ncwbattlc,  I  judge  not  worth  the  mentioning., 
Your  Lordship's  retume,  if  it  may  be    without  publicke  < 


'  The  King, 

'  Andrew  Cant,  l»nBUt«l  from  N'cwtiaiile  in  1640  to  Aberdeen,  wat 
P(i>fetM>rofTh«oIogyinMMrischal  College.  He wasastron);  Coveni\nlec 
and  a  Kalout  RoyalJit. 
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prejudice,  cannot  bcc  so  speedy  as  it  will  bcc  welcome  here, 
and  to  none  more  then  to  j-our  Lordship's  most  humble 
Servant. 

"R.  Leightow. 

"  NEWBATTELL,y<I».  8,  1646. 

"  For  the  right  honourable 

the  Earle  of  Lothian.  Newcastle,  these" ' 


On  June  1 8,  1646,  Leighton  was  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  a  member  of  CommiHsion,"  and  as  the  Records  of 
this  Commission  have  been  published  for  the  Scottish 
History  Society,'  it  is  possible  to  know  something  regarding 
his  attendance.  From  an  examination  of  the  Records,  it 
will  be  found  that  he  was  present  at  least  thirty  times* 
throughout  the  year. 

On  January  34,  1647,  Robert  Leighton  \vas  appointed  by 
the  Commission  to  preach  before  the  Scottish  Parliament.* 

Between  February  and  May  1647  he  was  visiting  his 
father,  who  was  lying  sick  at  London.* 

In  1647  there  were  various  Fasts  appointed  for  the  con- 
version of  Charles  I  and  the  public  reformation  of  the  land. 
The  following  passage  in  the  Commentary  evidently  has  refer- 
ence to  one  such  occasion  :  "  But  there  is  a  Hand  can  both 
stop  and  turn  the  most  impetuous  torrent  of  the  heart,  be  it 
even  the  luart  of  a  king  which  will  leist  endure  any  other 
contrtjlment"  ' 

From  May  za  1647,  to  March  35.  1648,  there  were  forty- 
one  mectingu  of  Presbytery,  and  at  twenty-nine  of  them 
Leighton  was  present.* 

Between  March  and  June,  Leighton  was  again  present  at 

'  CprtispamUnie  0/  iki  Earl  0/  Aiterttm  «•/  /-*<■  i&inf  c/  LMioH, 
vol.  I.  pp.  1S5,  186. 

*  Aett  eflkt  Gtmtrxd  AutmHy,  p.  143. 

■  And  edited  by  Professor  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Christie. 

*  CC  pp.  t-3>&  '  /J«,A  p.  164.  ■  I*.  S16. 

*  We»i'*  Edition,  voL  ti.  p^  609.  *  Sea  pL  117. 
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London,  and  now  begins  the  period  when  diflerences  between 
him  and  the  strict  Presbyterian  r^me  become  somewhat 
clear.  They  arose  in  connexion  with  the  "  Engagement" 
Charles  had  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  November  1 1,  1647, 
and  once  more  manifested  his  inclination  to  deal  rather  with 
the  Presbyterians  than  with  the  Independents,  who  now 
sft-ayed  the  Parliamentary  army.  On  December  26,  1647,  at 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  in  which  he  bound  himself,  on  the 
word  of  a  king,  to  confirm  the  Co\-enant  for  such  as  had 
taken  it  or  might  take  it  (without  forcing  it  on  the  unwilling) ; 
also  to  confirm  Presbyterian  government  and  the  Westminster 
Directory  of  Worship  in  England  for  three  years  (with  the 
reservation  of  the  Liturgy,  etc.,  for  himself  and  his  house- 
hold), and  moreover  to  see  to  the  suppression  of  the  Inde- 
pendents and  all  other  sects  and  heresies  ;  while  the  Scots,  in 
return,  were  to  send  an  army  into  England  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  him  on  these  conditions  to  his  full  Royalty 
in  England.  The  Engagement  became  known  in  Scotland 
on  I'cbruary  1 5,  1648.  and  in  the  Committee  of  Estates  and 
in  the  Parliament  which  met  on  March  2,  the  majority — 
the  Hamtltonians  or  Engagers — carried  the  day.  But  the 
Opposition,  headed  by  Argyll,  Eglinton,  Lothian,  Cassilts, 
and  Johnstone  of  Warriston,  rested  on  nearly  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Scottish  Clergy,  and  had  a  powerful  help, 
apart  from  Parliament,  in  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk.  The 
argument  on  their  side  was  that  the  Commissioners  had 
exceeded  their  powers :  that  the  conditions  made  with  Charles 
were  too  slippery;  that  the  King  had  really  evaded  tlie 
Covenant,  and  that  though  Scotland  might  have  a  just  cause 
for  war  against  the  English  Sectaries  no  good  could  come 
from  a  war.  nominally  against  them,  in  which  Presbyterians 
would  be  allied  ivith  Malignants,  Prelatists  and  even  Papists. 
Declarations  embodying  these  views  were  published  by  the 
Commission :   the  pulpits  rang  with  denunciations  of  the 
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£ng9^;ement :  petitions  against  it  were  poured  in  upon 
rliamcnt  by  the  Kirk,  and  the  Anti-engagers  or  Protesters 
were  in  the  majority  among  the  people.  Loudoun  detached 
himself  from  Hamilton,  and  expressed  repentance  in  the  High 
Church  at  Kdinbui^h :  the  Scots  army,  notwithstanding, 
headed  by  Hamilton  and  numbering  about  20,000,  marched 
into  England  on  July  8,  1648, and  out  of  the  Scottish  Engage- 
ment with  the  King  began  the  second  Civil  War,  which  was 
crushed  into  four  months  (May  to  August,  1648)  as  the  first 
was  spread  over  four  yean.  The  connexion  between  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  and  the  English  Parliament  was 
severed,  and  forward  into  Lancashire  the  Scotch  army  moved, 
to  rescue  the  King,  free  England  from  the  army  of 
Sectaries,  establish  Presbytery,  and  put  down  "  that  impious 
Toleration  settled  by  the  two  Houses  contrary  to  the 
Covenant"  The  result  was  the  Three  Days'  Battle  of 
Preston  (August  17-19)  in  which  the  Scots  and  their 
English  allies  were  totally  routed  by  the  Parliamentary 
army  under  CramwcIL  This  strengthened  the  position  of 
Argyll,  who,  backed  by  the  popular  sentiment  and  by  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  had  opposed  the  Engagement, 
and  now,  supported  by  the  Whigamores  or  zealous  Cove- 
nanters of  the  western  shires  and  by  the  near  presence  of 
Cromwell  in  the  nortli  of  England,  became  the  dominant 
force  in  the  government  of  Scotland.  Cromwell  entered 
Scotland  on  September  21,  1648,  praised  Argyll  and  Elcho, 
and  announced  that  there  was  a  very  good  understanding 
between  "  the  Honest  Party  of  Scotland  "  and  himself.  This 
was  Cromwell's  first  visit  to  Scotland,  and  his  real  object 
having  been  accomplished  (which  was  to  pledge  the  new 
A^ll  Government  of  Scotland  to  future  alliance  with  the 
advanced  English  party),  he  retired  southward  on  October  7, 
'eawng  Lambert  with  two  regiments  of  horse  and  two  troops 
ot  dragoons  to  be  at  the  service  of  Argyll.  But  in  the 
evcnu  of  the  next  sx  months  Scotland  had  no  part  nor  lot, 
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and  the   responsibility  for  the  King's  death  rest^  on  the 
English  Goveniment  alone. 

Now  it  is  in  connexion  with  these  controversies  in 
Scotland  that  Leighton's  dis^reement  with  Scottish 
Presbytery  comes  to  the  surface :  he  was  evidently  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  5ery  zeal  of  his  brother  clergymen,  and 
this  ted  to  censures  on  their  part  which  ^vt^^e  too  much  for 
his  gentle  reUring  spirit  He  was  "  anxious  to  be  left  to 
his  own  thoughts,"  and  was  evidently  in  great  difficulty  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Church  to  the  resolution  of  Parliament 
in  fa\'our  of  the  Engagement.  His  sympathies  were  with 
Hamilton,  not  with  Argyll,  and  Burnet  states  that  in  the 
year  1648  he  declared  himself  for  the  Engagement  for  the 
King,'  Even  deducting  from  Bumefs  further  statement  and 
seeking  to  qualify  it  by  the  evidence  that  Leighton  did 
subsequently  attend  Presbytery  meetings,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  after  16481113  in /Ae  wa/K  true  that  "  He  came  to  sec  into 
the  follies  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  hate  their  Covenant, 
particularly  the  imposing  it,  and  their  fury  against  all  who 
diflfered  from  them.  He  found  they  were  not  capable  of 
large  thoughts :  thetrs  were  narrow  »r  their  tempers  were 
sour.  So  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with  them :  he  scarce 
ever  went  to  their  meetings  (?)  and  lived  in  great  retirement, 
minding  only  the  care  of  his  own  jtarish  at  Neubotle.  neiir 
Edinburgh.  Yet  all  the  opposition  that  he  made  to  them 
was,  that  he  preached  up  a  more  universal  charity  and  a 
silcntcr  but  sublimer  way  of  devotion,  and  a  more  exact 
rule  of  life  than  seemed  to  them  consistent  with  human 
nature:  but  htsown  practicedid  even  outshine  his  doctrine."* 
Even  if  he  did  recommend  the  Covenants,  it  must  have  been 
more  in  the  sfiyituai  than  in  the  political  sense,  and  th4src 
is  distinct  evidence  from  Wodrow  to  show  that  be  was  not 
a  little  "suspected"  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  that  a  weariness 

'  Miilprjf  ti/His  Oti'ri  Ti'mft,  vol.  L  p.  341. 
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of  the  situation  had  set  in   upon  his  spirit,  even  before 
1648.' 

With  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Commisuon  a^nst 
the  "unlawful  engagement "  on  M«rd)  16,  1648,  and  ordered 
by  the  Presbytery  to  be  read  by  "  every  brother  the  next 
Sabboth,"  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence '  that  Leighton  asked 
the  Precentor  to  read  it,  and  immediately,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, led  for  London,  probably  on  his  annual  visit  to  his 
aged  father  there.  On  April  6  all  the  brethren  reported  to  the 
Presbytery  that  they  had  all  read  it — "only  Robert  Portcous, 
the  elder  of  Newbotle.  declared  that  Mr.  Robert  Leightoun 
had  made  the  Precentor  read  it  and  that  because  of  the 
lownesse  of  his  voice  which  could  not  be  heard  through  the 
whole  kirk."  The  clerk  is  ordained  to  report  the  matter 
to  the  Commission  that  met  on  April  12,  1648,  and  after 
consideration  it  was  resolved  to  hear  "himselfe  when  be 
retumes  to  the  countrcy."  '  The  matter  was  considered  on 
Leighton's  return  at  the  meeting  held  on  June  1$,*  and 
after  Leighton  stated  his  reasons  for  abuna  he  was  appointed 
"  to  begravlie  admonischt  to  amend  :  which  was  accordinglie 
done  be  the  Moderator,  after  his  incalling,  and  recavit  by 

'  "  He  (Mr,  Roben  Stewart)  tells  me  that  the  lale  AdvocAie,  Sir 
Jamci  Stewart,  did  express  his  suspicions  to  him  that  the  late 
(Archbishop)  Lcit;hion  was  an  Arrian." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  It  was  ordinary  for  Bishop  Leighton,  when  minister  at  NcuboUe,  to 
cnjjage  the  communicanls  at  the  Lord's  Table  lo  the  covenants "  (oot 
to  be  accepted  without  quaiion).   Amalnl-i,  vol.  li.  p.  361. 

"He  tells  me  (Mr,  John  Huiilcr)  ibai  old  ministers  have  told  him 
thai  Mr.  Leightoun,  when  ai  Neuboite,  was  still  oHenng  his  dismission 
(0  Commissions  and  Assemblys,  and  compleaning  of  the  insupportable 
weitjbt  of  thewoik  of  the  miniKiy.  At  a  meeting  where  old  Caldcrwood 
was,  he  made  a  long  speech  lliis  way.  Mr.  Caldcrwood,  being  old  and 
deafly  asked  what  be  said.  The  moderator  (said)  10  him  he  desired  to  be 
MKd  or  his  charge.  '  Ease  hini,  ease  him,  since  he  desires  it ;  for  1 
am  pcrswadcd  ho  will  leave  us.  and  prove  i-ery  troublesome  to  this  poor 
ChDrcb."    Afaltfta,  toI.  iiL  p^  397. 

'  See  p.  :i8.  *  PrecHdinp,  p.  441.  *  See  pL  319. 

A.I..  14 
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him  humblie,  and  promisit  by  the  grace  of  God  to  amend." 
The  wonder  is  that  in  those  days  he  escaped  further  censure 
from  the  Commission,  but  probably  the  influence  of  his 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Lothian,'  led  to  leniency  at  their 
hands. 

On  August  31,  1648,  he  is  again  admonishet!  for  not 
accepting  his  commission  to  the  General  Assembly'  nor 
appearing  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery.  The  rebuke  was 
"  modestly  "  taken  by  him,  with  promises  "  by  the  grace 
of  God  to  amend."  But  at  any  rate  it  9how.i  that  while 
his  brethren  around  him  were  waxing  fiercer  and  fiercer  in 
their  Presbyterian  zeal,  he  had  been,  as  Professor  Masson 
puts  it,  "  getting  more  and  more  provokingly  quiet  and 
contemplative  in  his  parish."* 

Newbattle  Church  must  have  given  Leighton  quite  suffi- 
cient concern,  apart  from  Presbytery  and  Commission  inter- 
ference. It  gave  him  900  communicants*  to  minister  to,  and 
Leighton  was  evidently  passively  obedient  to  the  injunctions 
of  both,  as  long  as  they  did  not  forbid  him  "  preaching  to 
eternity  "  at  Newbattle.  He  did  not  work  from  a  poor  ideal 
of  his  office,  and  duty,  as  he  strove  to  dischai^  it,  weighed 
heavily  on  his  heart*    By  order  of  the  Commission  he,  along 


*  Bimiel  adds:  "The  eiul  of  Lolhian,  wlio  lived  in  hit  parish,  had 
so  hi{[b  an  e»leem  (or  him  Uutt  he  perttiaded  the  violent  men  not  lo 
meddle  with  hiin :  ihouicb  he  s^ve  occasion  to  ^reat  exception  :  for 
when  •lOine  of  h'n  parish  who  had  beeo  in  llie  engagement,  were  ordered 
10  make  pttbltc  repentance  for  it,  he  told  them,  they  had  been  in  an 
etpedition,  in  which,  he  believed,  ihey  h:id  neglected  iheir  duty  to  Ood, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  rnjti&lice  and  viutencc,  of  drunkenness  and  other 
immoralities,  and  he  charged  ihctn  to  repent  of  ihe&e  very  seriously 
witkeut  tiud^fling  wilh  the  quarrtion  Ih* grounds  oflkat  war."    Hitiory, 

'  5m  p.  331.  •  Life cf  DrutHHwnd,^.  i,i<^  'P.  131. 

*  "  Mr.  Leighton,  while  minister  at  Newbatteil,  unully  complesnd  of 
the  heavy  charge  of  so  many  aouU ;  Mr.  Oliver  Coll,  (heii  ininiiter  of 
lnvere»lc,  lold  him  that  be  in  Muxselburgh  and  Invereilc  had  more  (ban 
double  his  number  of  examinable  persons.  Mr.  Leitjhton,  in  his 
punster  dialect,  says  '  Uh,  brother,  that  ii  a  load  filler  (or  an  ass  than 
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with  his  brethren,  renewed  the  Covenant,'  and  on  May  31, 
1649,  he  is  one  of  those  who  had  "  chccrfullic  **  read  the 
Declaration.*  He  received  leave  of  absence  from  his 
Presbytery  to  visit  London,  and  he  was  there  firom  June  to 
September,  1649.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  his  father 
died,  to  whom  Leighton  was  singularly  devoted,  notwith- 
standing the  ditTcrcnccs  that  must  have  existed  between  them 
on  Church  questions.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  nor  an 
altogether  unfounded  conjecture,  that  reverence  for  his 
father's  advice  may  have  heli)e<l  to  keep  him  more  in  touch 
with  the  Church  than  he  would  have  been  without  it.  We 
know  that  he  was  at  Newbattle  when  Leighton  sigrwd  the 
Covenant  in  1643,"  and  after  his  death  Rohtrt  Ltigfttm 
Manifests  a  great  lUsire  lo  be  atuay  from  the  ecdesiastUal 
siriffs.  His  letters  lo  his  father  exhibit  a  beautiful  filial 
spirit,  and  I  cannot  think  of  the  two  without  thinking  of 
other  two,  father  and  son — to  the  latter  of  whom  Robert 
Leighton  was  so  much  akin.  After  John  McLeod  Campbell 
had  been  deposed  by  the  Assembly  of  1831  his  father  said  : 
"  I  bow  to  any  decision  to  which  you  may  think  it  right  to 
come.  Moderator,  1  am  not  afraid  for  my  son  :  though  his 
brethren  cast  him  out,  the  Master  whom  he  serves  will  not  for- 
sake him  ;  and  while  I  live  I  will  never  be  ashamed  to  be  the 
father  of  so  holy  and  blameless  a  son."  At  his  father's  death 
John  McLcod  Campbell  said  :  "  For  no  mere  creature-gift  of 
the  '  better  I-athcr '  have  I  t>ccn  so  indebted  and  so  grateJul 
to  Him  as  for  the  earthly  father,  whose  being  what  he  was 
filled  tliat  name  with  so  much  meaning  for  me."  It  would  be 
in  some  such  terms  tliat  Robert  Leighton  would  speak  of  his 


Tor  a  coll.'  '  They  are  lighi-hcAdcd  asses  (says  Coll)  that  bunhen  theni- 
oelvcs  wiih  souU.'  Both  ihcsc  pun»lcr  divincf  complied  nnd  conromied 
to  a  lyrunniiinK,  penccuiing  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Coll  had  not 
Leichloa's  whecott,  nor  his  pi«ly  and  devotion;  nor  wai  Leij^hton 
latitudinal ian,  as  wtu  Coll ."  Coitntti  CoUfftimif,  p.  69L 
'I'.  3JI.  ■!'.  3J2.  '  I*.  195  (note). 
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father  and  his  father  of  him,  for  the  relationship  between 
them  Wis  of  a  beautiful  kind. 

Lcighton  was  back  again  to  Scotland  and  was  present  at 
Presbytery  meetings  from  September  6,  1649,  but  on  March 
14,  1650,  he  again  craves  leave  of  absence,  as  "tveightie 
business"  did  call  him  to  England.'  The  business  was  his 
father's  property,  to  which  be  had  been  made  by  his  father's 
will  residuary  legatee,  besides  receiving  £6ocx  Lcighton  was 
so  much  absorbed  in  the  deeper  spiritual  sides  of  religion  that 
he  had  become  indifferent  to,  or  at  least  failed  to  exercise 
reasonable  prudence  in,  his  worldly  affairs.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Lightmaker,  had  written  to  warn  him  that  his  patri- 
mony was  not  safe  with  the  merchant  in  whose  hands  it  was 
lying,  and  the  following  was  his  reply.  The  last  sentence 
illustrates,  as  by  the  unconscious  expression  of  himself,  his 
attitude  in  rclatioit  both  to  questions  of  property  and  church 
politics.    Both  touched  him  very  lightly  indeed  : — 

"  Dec/mder  ii,  1649. 
"SlK— 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  That  you  give  me  notice  oT 
1  desire  to  consider  as  becomes  a  Christian,  and  to  prepare 
to  wait  for  my  own  removal.  What  business  follows  on  my 
father's  (death)  may  be  well  enough  done  without  me,  as  I 

have  writ  more  at  large  to  Mr.  E and  desired  him  to 

show  you  the  letter  when  you  meet  Any  pitunce  belonging 
to  me  may  be  useful  and  needful  for  my  subsi-stence :  but, 
truly,  if  something  else  draw  me  not,  I  shall  never  bestow  so 
\an^  a  journey  on  that  I  account  so  mean  a  business. 
Remember  my  love  to  my  sister,  your  wife,  and  to  my 
brother  and  sister  Rathhand  as  you  have  opportunity.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of  you  all,  and  above  all  things 
wish  for  myself  and  you  all  a  daily  increase  in  likeness  to 


T.iM. 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  growing  heavenwards,  where  He  Is  who  is 
uur  treasure.    To  1-lis  grace  I  recommend  you. 

"Sir, 
"  Voor  aflectionatc  brother, 

"R.  Leighton." 

\  month's  time  verified  Mr.  Lightmaker's  anticipations, 
and  the  money  was  irretrie^'ably  gone.  The  loss  of  his 
patrimony  forced  him  to  borrow  1,000  marks  (Scotch)  that 
year  from  Ncwbattle  Session  (p.  242) — ^on  which  he  paid 
interest  and  which  he  ultimately  restored.  The  following  is 
his  reply  to  his  brother-in-law ; — 

"NeWBATTLE,  F^vuary^  iCja 

"  Sir— 

"  Your  kind  advice  1  cannot  but  thank  you  for,  but  I  am  not 
easily  taught  that  lesson.  I  confess  it  is  the  wiser  way  to 
trust  nobody  :  but  there  is  so  much  of  the  fool  in  my  nature 
as  carries  me  rather  to  the  other  extreme,  to  trust  everybody. 
Yet  1  will  endeavour  to  take  the  best  course  I  can  in  that 
lilllc  business  you  write  of.  It  is  true  there  is  a  lawful,  yea,  a 
needful  diligence  in  such  things  :  but  alaa!  how  poor  are 
they  to  the  portion  of  belie^'crs,  where  our  treasure  \k     That 

little  which  was  in  Mr.  E 's  hands  hath  failed  me  :  but  t 

shall  either  have  no  need  of  it  or  be  supplied  some  other 
way.  And  lhi»  is  the  relief  of  my  rolling  thoughts,  that 
while  I  am  writing  this,  this  moment  is  passing  away,  and 
all  the  hazards  of  want  and  sickness  shall  come  to  an  end. 
My  mother  writes  to  mc,  and  presses  my  coming  up.  1 
know  not  yet  if  that  can  be :  but  I  intend,  God  willing,  as  soon 
as  I  can  conveniently,  if  I  come  not,  to  take  some  course 
that  things  be  done  as  if  I  were  there.  1  hope  you  will 
have  patience  in  the  meantime.  Remember  my  love  to  my 
sisters.    The  Lord  be  with  you,  and  lead  you  in  His  ways. 

"  Your  loving  brother, 

"  R.  Leighton." 
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His  reference  to  his  widowed  step-mother '  is  most  respect- 
ful, and  it  is  evident  that  he  regarded  her  with  affection. 

He  had  returned  to  the  Presbytery  meeting  on  May  2i, 
1650,  and  is  ordained  to  receive  to  the  Covenant  Robert  Kerr 
{afterwards  fourth  Earl  of  Lothian),  who  had  been  resident 
in  Germany  for  the  pa?t  twelve  years.* 

There  is  also  a  curious  case  of  Brownism  before  the  Session 
with  which  Ldghton  had  to  deal,  anent  the  lawfulness  of 
■  set  prayers."' 

We  now  come  to  a  point  in  his  career  which  was  big  witfa 
resulLt 

The  news  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I  (January  30, 1649) 
WAS  at  once  followed  by  the  fall  of  Ar^-ll  and  his  party,  who 
but  a  week  before  excluded  from  Parliament,  and  from  all 
places  of  political  trust  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  four 
defined  portions  of  the  population,  precisely  on  account  of 
their  complicity  or  sympathy  with  Hamilton's  enterprise  on 
the  King's  behalf.  This  Act  was  known  as  the  "  Act  of  the 
Classes,"  The  execution  of  Charles  drove  Scotland  into  a 
passionate  mood  of  royalism.and  the  Scots  had  no  sympathy 
with  English  Republicanism,  while  they  were  alarmed  with 
the  growth  of  Independency  in  England.  On  February  5 
Charles  H  was  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Scots  declared  themselves  ready  to 
defend  hU  cause  by  blood,  if  only  he  would  take  the  Covenant 
This  the  young  King  refused  to  do,  but  the  execution  of 
Hamilton,  Huntly  and  Montrose  drove  him  to  accept  the 
Scottish  terms.  Charles  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spcy 
on  June  24. 1650,  having  taken  the  Covenant,  and  was  received 
at  Edinburgh  as  King  of  the  three  nations.  The  English 
Parliament  and  army  could  not  but  take  up  the  challenge, 
and  war  was  the  inevitable  result    Cromwell  defeated  the 

■  She  wu  the  dnugbtcr  of  Sir  William    Musgtave,   of   tttby,   in 
CumberlAnd. 
•P.  134.  ■  P-334- 
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Scots  at  Dunbar  (Septcmlxjr  3,  rOso).  Leslie  had  to  retreat 
to  Stirling,  while  the  Lowlands  passed  into  Cromwell's  hands. 
Cromwell  was  conciliatory,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  Presbyterians  took  up  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
King's  claims.  The  supporters  of  Charles  were  known  as 
Revolutioners  or  EngaRcrs,  and  his  opponents  as  Protesters 
or  Remonstrants.  As  a  consequence  the  old  Royalists  and 
EfMscopalians  began  to  rejoin  the  King.  Before  the  battle  of 
Dunbar  Charles  was  really  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters,  who  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  as  the 
stricter  Pre5b>>terians  withdrew  and  their  places  were  Ailed 
by  the  "  Malignants."  whom  they  had  excluded  from  the 
King's  service,  the  personal  importance  of  Charles  increased. 
On  January  1.  1651,  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  in  the 
following  summer  he  took  up  a  position  near  Stirling,  with 
Leslie  as  the  commander  of  his  army.  Cromwell  outman- 
(Euvred  Leslie  and  seized  Perth,  while  the  royal  forces 
retaliated  by  the  invasion  of  England,  which  ended  in  their 
defeat  at  Worcester  on  September  3,  1651.  exactly  one  ye»r 
after  Dunbar.    The  King  escaped  and  fled  to  France. 

Scotland  was  unable  to  resist  Monk,  whom  Cromwell  left 
behind  him  when  he  follotved  Charles.  On  the  14th  August 
he  captured  Stirling,  and  the  Committee  of  Estates  was 
seized  at  Alyth,  and  carried  ofl"  to  London.  All  Scotland, 
for  the  first  time  -since  Edward  I's  reign,  was  in  military 
occupation  by  the  English  troops,  and  Scotland,  it  was  now 
settled  once  for  all,  was  not  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
government  of  England  without  the  consent  of  Englishmen. 
Scottish  Presbyter)'  was  severely  shaken  by  the  English 
occupation,  and  thence  we  may  date  (1650-1)  most  of  that 
leaven  of  Puritan  dissent  still  to  be  traced  in  Scottish  society. 
Of  the  time  previous  to  this  Professor  Masson  has  .said  :  "  It 
was  the  absence  of  Religious  Dissent,  the  impossibility  of 
Religious  Dissent,  that  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Presbyterian  North  Britain.     Not  a  man,  not  a  woman,  not  a 
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child,  not  a  dog,  not  a  rabbit,  all  ewer  Scotland,  but  belooRcd 
to  the  Kirk,  or  had  to  pretend  that  relationship).  .  .  .  The 
kirk  was  the  nation,  and  the  nation  was  the  kirk." ' 

Scottish  History  remembers  to  this  day  that  split  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  around  Charles  II  in  1650  into  the  Rao/«- 
tioners  who  acquiesced  in  the  resolutions  of  the  I'arliamcnt 
and  CommLssion  of  the  Kirk  for  suspending  or  disusing 
the  Act  of  Classes  and  the  Rtmonslrants  or  ProttsUrs  who 
raised  their  voices  against  the  backsliding.  The  difference 
(iescendeil  through  a  whole  generation,  bringing  fame  or 
infamy,  and  even  death,  to  those  concerned.  The  leaders  of 
the  Rcsolutioncrs  were  Robert  Douglas,  David  Dickson,  and 
Robert  Baillie.  The  leaders  of  the  Protesters  were  Patrick 
Gillespie,  James  Guthrie  and  Samuel  Rutherford.  The 
Resolutioners  were  the  inheritors  of  the  better  traditions  of 
the  Reformed  Scottish  Church,  and  saw  nothing  undivine  in 
Episcopacy :  the  J'rotestcrs  represented  the  ultra-Presby- 
terian party.  Robert  Leighton  could  only  belong  to  the 
Resolutioners,  in  so  far  as  he  took  any  side. 

At  Worcetter  14,000  Scots  were  either  slain  or  taken 
prisoner :  Stirling,  Alyth  and  Dundee  had  also  sent  many 
of  the  Scots  into  English  captivity  ;  those  of  rank  were 
imprisoned  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  Tower,  and  Chelsea  Col- 
lege, the  subalterns  at  Tothill  Fields,  London,  Chester,  and 
other  places. 

Robert  Leighton  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Synod  of 
Lothian'  "  to  repaire  to  London  for  negotiating  the  freedome 
and  enlaigemcnt  of  their  said  brethren."  This  took  place  on 
November  4,  1651,  and  nothing  can  show  better  than  this  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  not  only  by  the  brethren  of  his 
own  Presbytery,  but  also  of  the  whole  Synod  of  Lothian. 
WhatcTCr  may  have  been  his  private  opinions,  he  was 
evidently  too  retiring  to  express  them,  and  too  anxious  to 
avoid  controversy  by  expressing  them.  One  must  recall 
'  Lift  ofMillffn,  vol.  i ,  p,  63.  '  See  pp.  ajj-aj?, 
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here  Buniet's  statement :  "  he  was  the  freest  of  censuring 
others  or  of  imposing  his  own  methods  on  them  possible :  so 
that  he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  on  others.  He 
said  there  was  a  diversity  of  tempers,  and  every  man  was  to 
watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,"'  Evidently  when  his  brethren  differed  from  him, 
they  still  loved  him,  and  the  transparent  goodness  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  nature  aroused  and  won  their  admiration. 

Letghton  was  evidently  in  England*  from  May  till  about 
the  end  of  November  1652,  and  the  next  meeting  of  Presby- 
tery after  his  return  to  Scotland  (December  16)^  had  a  letter 
presented  from  him  wherein  "  he  demits  his  charge  of  his 
ministfic  at  Ncwbotle."  The  Presbytery  desire  him  to 
"returnc  to  his  charge,"  but  at  the  next  meeting  (December 
JO)  he  "divests  his  charge  dt  novo,"  which  the  Presbytery 
again  refuses  to  accept*  On  January  27,  1653,  Leighlon 
appeared,  and  "desyred  to  be  loused  from  his  charge,"  but 
with  him  on  this  occasion  was  Andrew  Brysone,  the  City' 
Treasurer,  who  stated  that  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
had  given  Mr.  Leighton  a  call  to  be  Principal  of  the  College. 
Leighton  was  probably  appointed  as  the  result  of  an  order 

'  History,  roL  i.  p.  339. 

•The  AftrtuHui  Sca/i(tu  (November  17.  ifiji)  slates  that  "Tli* 
said  minUten  (i.e.  of  Linlithgow  Presbytecy.  who  rerused  10  come  to  the 
Synod  of  Lothian'i  meeiing)  have  refused  to  give  obedience  10  the  said 
Synod's  Acts,  specially  in  thai  of  giving  a  tvilling  contribution  to  beat 
(he  charge*  of  .M.iiter  Robert  Lighton,  Minister  of  Newbottle,  whom 
Ihcy  have  appointed  (o  go  10  London,  (o  mediat  for  the  relief  oi  their 
Minisien  who  wcie  taken  al  Edit  (Alylh),  and  now  are  prisoners  at 
London,  whose  wives  went  thither  the  last  week  in  Coxch  (Ibnooih) : 
and  ih«  reason  of  their  refiit&U  to  contribute  it,  that  they  say,  If  tbey 
had  been  following  their  calling  then  they  should  not  have  tieen  prisoner* 
there  now,  to  thai  (It  teemes)  that  the  Lord  haih  called  them  to  bo  where 
He  would  liare  them,  because  they  were  not  where  they  should  be." 
They  were  evidently  "  rroie&icrs"  :  some  ahw  in  Edinburgh  objected  to 
the  "  Reek-Penny  *  for  their  relief,  i.e.  so  much  upon  the  pound  of  the 
"  House-Rents  ;iii<l  Dues  of  every  Home  that  Kindles  Are." 

•  P.  239.      *  Mif.       '  pp.  294-  J961 
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sent  down  by  the  Government,  and  he  probably  had  inter- 
views with  Cromwell  or  his  Government  when  in  I^ndon. 

Lcighton  had  not  been  chosen  in  the  Rrst  instance  by  the 
Council  of  Edinburgh.  Their  choice  had  been  Mr.  William 
Colvillc,  then  a  Scotch  minister  at  Utrecht,  and  Colvillc  had 
accepted  the  office  (which  he  afterwards  filled  on  Lci^hton's 
promotion  to  a  bishopric  in  1662).  But  difficulties  had  arisen 
in  connexion  witl)  his  appointment— raised,  it  was  thought, 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government— and  the  result  was  the 
election  of  Leiyhton.  In  terms  of  the  Charter,  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  were  present  at  the  election,  but  declined  taking 
any  part  in  the  tran.taction.*  When  they  were  asked  to  vote 
the  Town  Council  Record  adds,  "  it  halted  there  a  tymc  wish- 
ing they  had  not  been  calld  to  the  elcctioun  and  showing 
that  albeit  they  were  weitl  content  with  the  man,  yet  they 
could  not  give  their  voices  to  the  elcctioun  bccaus  they  wer 
not  cleir  in  the  maner  of  the  Call,  and  dcsyrcd  to  be  maikit 
onlic  present,  and  non-loqiiets  in  the  voiceing,"  * 

The  Presbytery  proceeded  deliberately,  and  after  the  usual 
manner  by  citing  the  congregation,  before  liberating  Lcighton 
from  his  charge.  The  Commission  was  produced  on  February 
3,  and  Ixighton  was  freed  Irom  his  parish  on  account  of  the 
"greatness  of  the  congregation  far  exceeding  his  strength" 
and  the  "extreme  weakness  of  his  voice"  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  half  of  his  congregation  when  convened — reasons 
which  he  had  "  often  expressed  to  us."  * 

Leighton's  relations  witli  his  Presbytery  were  thus  orderly 
to  tlie  last,  and  he  was  too  gentle  and  tender,  too  much 
engrossed  in  the  primar)',  eternal  elements  of  religion,  to 
emphasize  any  differences  on  secondary  matters  that  may 
have  arisen  in  his  mind.  He  was  a  regular  attender  at  the 
meetings  of  Presbytery,  and  verily  no  one  an  read  the  Acts 
of  Assembly  and  of  Commission  without  seeing  that  not- 
withstanding the  intolerance  on  ecclesiastical  questions  that 
'  pp.  194-39$.  *  Vol.  17  :  fol,  369.  '  S«e  p.  34(X 
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exhibits  itself,  there  was  alongside  of  it  a  deep,  passionate 
concern  for  the  religious  and  spiritual  welfare  of  Scotland, 
which  reveals  an  aspect  of  the  period  that  may  be  overlooked. 
With  this  Lcighton  was  allowed  to  busy  liimsetf  for  ten  years, 
and  Burnet's  statement  as  to  Lcighton  "  withdrawing  from  his 
cure"  must  be  modified  by  the  evidence  that  the  Records 
aflbrd.'  In  going  to  the  University,  he  did  not  separate  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland — Presbytenan  as  it  was — for  the  next 
ten  year^  He  parted  from  his  parish  with  the  good  will  of 
his  brethren,  and  he  was  too  courteous  not  to  reciprocate  it. 

The  following  letter  from  Lord  Lothian  to  his  Countes» 
expresses  his  estimate  of  Leighton's  ministry  at  Ncwbattle 
and  also  his  fancy  that  Leighton  "would,  from  any  place  be 
were  putt  in,  withdrawe  into  Ingland." 

The  Earl  of  Lothian  to  the  Countess  of  Lothian. 

"Sweet  Hearte — 

"  Your  neighbours  did  yow  mutch  honor ;  I  wish 
onely  yow  had  knowne  of  their  comming  before  hand, 
that  yow  might  have  received  them  better.  Yow  have 
amased  me  with  what  yow  write  conoeming  Mr.  Lighten.  1 
was  in  the  hope  he  would  not  have  left  us,  unlcs  the  call  he 
had  to  the  CoUedge  '  heare  had  becnc  made  good,  wherin  there 
would  ha\-c  bccnc  some  dificulty  :  but  that  he  would  have  left 
ns  without  going  to  some  other  imployment  or  charge,  I  did 
not  thinke  he  would  have  donne  it,  although  yow  may 
remember  1  sayd  he  would  shortly,  from  any  place  he  were 
putt  in,  withdrawe  into  Ingland.  It  would  have  been  some 
contentment  and  satisfaction  to  me  if  he  had  but  stayed  in 
this  land.  I  have  not  nowe  leisure  to  write  to  him,  but  I  will 
once  this  night :  in  the  mean  tyme,  1  pray,  doe  yow  again 

'  See  appendix  10  thi«chaptci  (pp.  :3o-34i)' 

*  Rererriag  10  a  previous  election  of  Mr.  William  Colvill,  whkb  was 
xherwardi  set  uide  in  fat-our  of  Mr.  Lcighton. 
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$pea)ce  to  him.  and  intreate  that,  whatsoever  his  resolutions 

be,  that  he  w-ould  not  this  winter  quite  us,  or  att  least  not  so 

sodainly  and  abruptly:  and  if  he  will  not  stay  in  his  ministry, 

and  preach  more  to  us  (whicli  wilbe  a  grcatcgricffc  to  me,  for 

never  did  I  gcttsoc  much  good  by  any  that  stoode  in  a  pulpitt), 

but  is  as  yow  write  to  rctyre  to  a  comer  untill  the  spring  that 

be  goe  to  England,  desire  him,  that  that  corner  may  be  your 

house,  which  may  be  as  quiett  to  him  as  a  monaster)-  or  a 

wildcmcssc  :  he  shall  not  be  desired  neither  to  pray,  nor  soc 

mutch  as  to  say  grace  to  us.   A  greene  wound  is  not  felt,  but 

wee  will  fyndc  the  want  of  him  very  bitter  and  sharpe  ere 

long  :  therefore  I  pray  yow  dealc  with  him  to  stay  with  us 

this  winter,  in  the  congregation,  att  least  in  our  company.     I 

can  now  adde  noe  more,  but  that  I  am  your  most  loving 

Husband, 

"  Lothian. 
"  Edinburgh,  /At  9  DecemWr,  165a." 

Correspondence  of  the  EaiU  of  Ancram  and  Lothian,  vol  ii.  p^  373.] 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER   VIII. 

Extracts  from  the  Presbytery  Books  of  Dalkeith. 

1639. 

The  National  Co\-enani  signed  in  August  idjc)  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Cant,  Ncwbottle,  and  (>il>er  minislcis  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith, 
by  Ihc  Earls  of  Lothian  and  Dalhousic,  Thooua  M^oi  of  Maisterton 
and  othcrmling Elders  and  several  Expoctanis,  in  all  about  100 
persons,  is  preserved  in  the  volume  of  Records,  1639-1651. 

1639.  Octolwr  10.— Mr.  .Andrew  Cant  (and  others  absent)  arc 
excused,  beiiift  appointed  by  the  Synodc  to  attend  with  the  rest  of 
the  brether  in  Edinburgh  during  the  Parhament 

1640. 

December  3.— Quhilk  day  the  Presbyterie  of  Aberdcin  sent  to  Mr. 
Williani  More  anc  tetter  desyring  the  brethcrcn  to  demit  freelie  Mr. 
Andrew  Cant  to  the  vacant  Kirk  of  Aberdcin,  conform  to  the  act 
of  transport  given  by  tbc  late  UcoeraU  Assemblie  holden  tbeire  :  to 
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the  quhilk  the  brcihcr  returned  thatr  ansuer  and  mynde  be  theire 
missive  kttcr  scaled,  and  given  in  the  said  Mr.  WiUum  his  hands- 
December  17.— Quhilk  day  Mr.  Ai>drci*  Caot  exhibit  ane  letter 
written  from  the  Annie  desyring  him  to  tetume,  quha  requested 
the  bretliei  to  supply  his  place  during  his  absence-  They  ordane 
the  cauloguc  of  the  brcthercn  to  goc  on,  and  begin  whait  it  lert. 

1641. 

March  15.— This  day  Mr.  Andro  Cant  having  returned  from  the ' 
Amie,  thanked  the  Brether  hanilie  for  supplcing  his  kirk  in  his 
absence,  and  desyred  thame  to  continnew   til]  bis  letume  from 
Abcrdcin  :  quhilk  they  accorded  ta 

June  1 7. — The  Eailc  of  Lauthian  dc^yred  the  Prcsb)-lerie  by  letter 
to  supplie  the  kirk  of  Newbotic  for  two  or  thrie  Sondaycs :  quhilk 
suit  was  granted. 

July  15. — Mt.  Robert  IJditonc  appointed  to  adde,  and  to  bring  a 
testimontall  from  Edinburgh  the  nixt  day. 

July  33. — Exercised  Mr.  James  Porteous  younger,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Ijchtonc.     Rom.  ii.  i,  J,  3.    Ttiey  apptorin. 

Mr.  Robert  Lichtonc  produced  a  teattmoniall  from  the  Ptcsbytcrie 
of  Edinburgh. 

July  19. — Exercised  Mr.  Robert  Llchlone  and  Mr.  R.  Cowper. 
Kom.  ii.  4.     Doctrine  approvin. 

Mr.  Robert  Lkhtone  appointed  to  pfcach  at  Ncwbotle. 

August  5. — Reported  Mr.  Robert  LJcbtone,  that  he  bad  preached 
at  Newbotle. 

September  3j.— [Mark  Cass  or  Carw  of]  C<.iki)ene  produced,  in 
name  of  the  Eric  of  LjUilbian,  a  prcsenution  to  Ncwbotle  in  favours 
of  Mr.  Robert  Lichtone,  Mr.  Robot  Lichtonc  appointed  to  preach 
the  next  day.     Math.  xxv.  1,  3. 

Sefxember  30. — I'reached  hir.  Robert  Uditooe,  Math.  xxv.  1,  1, 
and  approvin.  He  ordaiiwd  to  have  tlie  common  Iteid  Oe 
propogationc  PeccAti. 

October  a8. — Mr.  Robert  lichtone  had  the  common  heid  He 
propagaiione  Poccali,  and  approrin.    Ordained  to  susteine  dispolM  | 
the  next  day. 

November  11. — Mr,  Robert  Lichtonc  sustcined  disputes,  and 
approrin.  Ttiis  day  fyftcine  dayes  appointed  the  last  dyet  for  hia 
farther  tryalL 

No^-cmber  a;. — Mr.  Robert  Lichtone  tryed  in  the  languages, 
chrooolOfi^  and  difficult  places  of  Scripture,     .\pptovin. 
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Ordains  anc  edict  to  be  scrrcd  for  Mr.  Robert  Leightonc  at  the 
kifk  of  Neubotle  on  Sonday  nixt 

necember  a. — Reported  Mr.  Robert  Ltchtone  that  his  edict  was 
aen-cd,  and  relumed  it  indorsed.  Compered  the  prochincn  of 
Neubotle,  and  accepted. 

Ordains  the  last  edict  to  be  served  on  Sonday  next. 

The  next  Thursday  appointed  for  his  adtuissione. 

Mr.  Hew  Cauipbell  appointed  to  preach  in  Neubotle  on  Sondayj 
n<;xt.  and   the   modcmtor    (Mr.    Jhonc   Knox)   at   Mr.    Robert*! 
admlMionc.     Ordains  the  clerk  to  write  to  Edinburgh  and  Iladiti- 
tone  for  their  concurrence  to  the  said  actionc. 

December  16. — At  Neubotle. 

Quhilk  day  (being  a|)puintcd  for  the  admi.tsion  of  Mr.  Robert 
Lichione)  prwichcd  Mr.  Jhonc  Knox,  Hcb.  xiii.  17.  Commissioners 
from  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Robert  Dowglas,  Mr.  Archibald  Neutonc : 
from  Hadentonc,  Mr.  Robert  Ker,  Mr.  Wil.  Trent. 

Quhilk  day,  after  sermon,  Mr.  Johne  Knox  posed  the  said  Mr. 
Robert  Lichlonc  and  the  parochincrs  of  Newbotle  with  sundry 
questions  competent  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Robert,  with  imposition 
of  hands  and  solemn  prayers,  was  admitted  Minister  at  Newbotle. 

December  jo. — Quhilk  day,  the  brethren  subscryvit  Mr.  Robert 
I.ichtone's  coUattone  and  look  his  oath  of  atledgiancc,  and  that  he 
bath  made  no  privat  pactione  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Kirk. 

1643. 
(Letghton  often  absent  this  year,) 

June  ^.—  LJchton  was  one  of  tlic  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Asserobly.  In  his  turn,  he  made  the  usual  exercise  and  addition 
before  the  Presbyter)*,  on  July  7  and  i.j,  »n  Rom.  vi.  i,  4. 

October  6. — He  and  two  other  members  ordained  to  speak  to  the 
Kail  of  Louthiaii  about  one  Jaroes  Ramsay,  guilty  of  murthcr. 

The  <iuliilk  day,  Mr.  Rol>eri  I.igjhton  gave  advertisement  to  th« 
brethren  that  the  Commissioners  u(  the  Oencrall  Assembly  was  to 
meet  the  i8lh  of  October. 

February  i.— Excrdsed  Mr.  Robert  Lichtoun,  Rom.  riit.  11,  and 
approvin. 

Febfuary  9. — Bccaus  Mr.  Rot.  Lichton  was  sick,  appoynu  Mr. 
WtUiam  Thomson  to  addc. 

February  19. — Mr.  Robert  Licbtone  (being  present)  ordained  to 
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pvc  James  Kaimay  the  first  sdmonition  out  of  pallet,  according  to 
the  Book  of  DisdpUne. 

March  9. — Long  minute  about  James  Ramsajr  of  Soothsyde. 
charged  with  the  murthcr  of  William  Ollcrbunic.  Reported  Mr. 
Robert  Lichlon  that  he  had  given  the  first  admonition  out  of  pulpit. 

March  16  and /mm  i. — Mr.  Robet  Ughton  absent. 

July  jol — (He  being  present)  Annabel!  Hall  in  Orrington  con- 
fessed that  she  had  maid  a  covenant  with  the  DirctI,  and  had 
received  his  mark  and  his  name,  and  ratified  whatsoever  she  had 
coofessed  to  her  own  miniitter,  in  presence  of  the  brethren  :  whose 
oonreMwn  the  brethren  subscryved,  that  it  might  be  prcMnted  to  the 
Counsell. 

July  37. — Hdcn  Ingtiss  in  Carrlngton  does  the  same. 

Sqiteiobcr  7  and  14. —Exercised  Mr.  Robert  Lighton,  Rom.  ii. 
19-1^.     AppTovin. 

1644. 

February  8,  19,  Biiarch  7  and  >8. — Mr.  Robert  Lichtoa  one  of 
those  absent 

On  the  7th  of  March  he  had  been  ordered  to  supply  Losswade. 

April  4.— Patrick  Eleaz  (Elicc)  of  Ptewland*  gave  in  a  bill  to  the 
breihnin,  wherein  he  desired  them  caraestlic  to  put  him  in  |>oi«e>- 
sion  ofthit  seat  in  Ncwbollc  Church  qubilk  bdoagod  to  tbc  landes 
or  Easter  Southsydc,  the  quhilk  lands  he  had  now  putchasod.  But 
because  Mr.  Robert  Lighton,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  was  not 
present,  the  brethren  would  doe  nothing  in  this  buslnesse  tiU  Mr. 
Robert  was  present 

A|nil  1 1. — Patrick  Eleaz  and  Alexander  Lawsone  wci  desyrcd  t« 
be  heir  this  day  eight  days  to  hcuc  ii  decerned  who  had  best  right 
to  the  seate  in  Newbotle  Church  now  in  question. 

April  I S-— Reported  Mr.  Oliver  Coli,  that  tlie  Commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly  ordained  that  wc  should  goe  on  in  the 
ptooeflH  against  Jan>es  Ramsay,  maiisUycr,  and  cause  summons  him 
at  the  Conte  of  i-xluibrugh  and  pcire  or  Leith,  to  compeir  before  us 
and  answer  his  murthcr  within  threcscur  dayes. 

April  15.— The  case  of  Patrik  Eleii  and  Alexander  Lawioo 
resunicd,  and  it  w»  thought  the  best  way  to  compote  the  buiinesH 
was  by  a  Visitation  of  lh.1l  ixirish. 

Visitation  of  the  Kirk  of  Newbotle. 
May  33. — Quliilk  day  preached  Mr.  Robert  Co wpcr,  Math.  it.  19. 
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Reported  Mr.  Robert  Lighume  that  be  had  inlinuit  this  present 
Visitation. 

'("he  Minister  being  removed,  and  the  beritora  and  eUlen  being 
posed  concerning  liis  lyfe  and  doctrine,  all  with  one  voice  approiTd 
him  in  ))othc.    He  exhorted  to  continues 

Tbe  hciitots  and  cMers  being  leinoved,  were  appronn  be  the 
minister.  T1>e  Reader  being  removed,  was  apfirovin  be  the 
minislei  and  elders. 

The  question  anent  the  seat  in  the  kirk,  betwixt  Southsyde  and 
Alexander  Lawsone  continued,  at  tbc  Eaile  of  Lauthian's  desyre, 
and  titat  with  tbc  consent  of  ihc  parties. 

June  6  and  13.— Exercised  Mr.  Robert  Uchton.  Rom.  xi. 
a6-3J. 

July  18.— Reported  Mr.  Robert  Lighione  that  be  had  preached 
in  Pcnnicooke. 

August  I.— CoropeiredJam«sGibsone,urthe|nrisheofNcubottlc 
supplicating  thcyr  bclpe  in  rcspeict  of  tbc  burning  of  his  house. 
Refers  biro  to  the  several  kirks. 

August  12. — Mr.  Robert  Lightone  appointed  to  preach  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  Synode. 

September  5.— Reported  the  Commissioners  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Oenwal  Assumblic  adxyscd  them  lo  continue  all  funher 
processing  o(  James  Ramsay  till  it  be  instructed  that  be  is  living. 
Mr.  Robert  Ughtone  appointed  to  acquaint  the  panic  pcrseuar  to 
UH  diligence  herein. 

September  11. — No  exercise  this  day  because  of  Mr.  Robert 
Lighion's  sickness,  who  Bbould  have  had  the  common  heid. 

September  a6.— Mr.  Robert  Leighton  had  the  common  hdd,  De 
Chrini  Descensu. 

December  19.— No  addition  becaus  of  Mr.  Robert  Lighton'a 
ikkne«s.  Mr.  Robert  Carson  ordered  to  tnak,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Lightoa  to  adde,  if  health  permit. 


1645. 

January   a  and    16.— Exercised   Mr.    Kobert   Lighten.      Rom. 
xiil  5-^ 

January  16.— Quhilk  day,  was  presented  ane  Catalogue  of 
books,  given  by  WiUlam,  Erie  of  Lauihian,  to  be  ane  begining  of 
a  librarie  to  belong  in  all  tyme  coineing  to  the  paroche  kirk  of 
Newbottlc  for  lt>e  use  of  the  Minister :  whkh  the  Brethren  thank- 
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fullic  acc€pls  for  a  good  wofk  and  good  example  to  uthcrs,  and 
lieailibe  ihanki  his  l.ordxhip, 

Juljr  17. — Mr.  Kobcft  Lightoun  appointed  to  adde. 

Octolicr  3  and  9. — Exercised  Mr.  Robert  Lichtouft.  Rom.  xt. 
12-14.     Approvin. 

1646, 

February  19. — Exercised  Mr.  Robert  Uchton.  Rom.  xvL 
to-ii.    Approvin. 

February  16, — Exercised  Mr,  Robert  LichtOD.  Rom.  xvi.  33,  34, 
35.  Approvin. 

May  39.— Mr.  Robert  Cowper,  minister  of  Temple,  bdngi 
accused  of  excessive  drinking :  the  brethren  and  ruling  elders  were 
severally  desyiet  to  informc  iheniselvett  the  best  way  they  cane 
quhairin  Mr,  Robert  has  miitcarict  himself  in  his  calling  and  con- 
Tersation.  "  Mr.  Robert  Lichtoun  declared  that  thcr  was  an 
sunxiiBe  of  his  scandalous  drinkinfc  in  the  Stobhill  upon  an  certnine 
day.  The  brethei  desyret  Mr.  Robert  Lichton  to  try  the  verity 
thereof,  and  report  the  next  day." 

June  18. — Mr.  Robott  Uchton  appoyntcd  to  go  ther  (to 
Ormiston)  the  next  day. 

June  34.— Reported  Mr.  Robert  Lichton  he  hod  preached  at 
Onniston.  As  for  Mr.  Robert  Lichton,  to  whom  vnts  tecommendit 
the  trycU  of  {Mr.  Robert  Cowper)  his  drinking  in  Stobhill,  reported, 
that  he  was  informet  tliat  on  an  ceitoine  day  he  was  drinking  in 
ane  Simeon  Wilson's  in  the  Stobhill. 

July  3.— Mr.  Robert  Cowper  objects  to  Sir  James  Douglu 
sitting  as  a  judge.  The  most  of  the  brethren  thought  he  should 
not  sit.  "  \Micrewith  he  not  Ijeing  well  pleaset,  the  brether  sent 
fonh  Mr.  Oliver  Colt  and  Mr.  Robert  Uchton  to  ddll  with  him, 
and  requcist  that  he  would  not  sit  as  one  judge  in  that  business : 
quhilk  when  he  icfusct,  they  desyret  (he  being  callct  in)  that  he 
would  giv  bis  oath  that  in  his  cariog  in  this  particular  he  was  free  of 
raalke  and  splen,  and  had  nothing  before  hit  eye  but  the  glory  of 
God." 

July  16.— The  said  day  Mr.  Robert  Uchton  informet  the 
brcthcrin  that  thcr  wes  an  who  informet  hitn  that  ther  wes  an 
William  Hoge  and  his  wife  in  luuwad,  who  would  witness  against 
Mr.  Robert  Cowper  that  he  was  drunk,  if  ihuy  should  be  calUt 
thereto. 


A.L. 
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[These  exiracu  refer  to  a  long  trial  of  Mr.  Robert  Cowper,  who 
is  Bccnsed  by  SJr  James  Dundas  of  Amoldslon  (Amiston)  of 
cxccuirc  drinking'  The  depositions  of  the  various  witnesses  arc 
recorded,  and  Cowper  is  finally  acquitted ;  but  having,  on  his 
acquittal,  broken  out  into  a  violent  invective  against  Sir  James 
Dundas,  he  i>  suspended.} 

August  10  and   17. — Exercised  Mr.   Ro.   Lichton.    i   Cor.   in., 
1-4. 

October  I. — In  a  dispute  about  the  settlement  of  Bwihwick,  and' 
tlie  presentation  in  favour  of  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderburn,  between 
the  heritors  and  presbytery,  each  party,  "  after  long  debate  and  con- 
ference, nominate  three  candidates,  vii.,  Mr.  Robert  Lichton,  Mr. 
John  Stilling,  Mr.  Alexander  Wcddcrbumc,  for  the  heritors  of 
BorthfTtck  i  Mr.  Alexander  Verner,  Mr,  David  Lidle  (Liddell),  Mr. 
Wiiliam  Clyd,  were  nominate  by  the  presbytery."  On  the  15th 
Wcddctbum  declined. 

October  15. — Mr.  Robert  Cowper  "most  humbly  did  supplicat«j 
the  brethren  of  the  presbitery  that  he  should  be  relaxit  at  this  lime ' 
from  his  suspenfiion."— It  was  the  mynd  of  the  whole  presbitery  and 
commissioners  (from  Edinburgh  and  Haddington,  who  liad  beei^a 
summoned  to  advise  and  assent)  except  Mr.  Robert  Liditon  and 
the  Laird  of  Amolxton,  he  be  presently  rolaxet  upon  the  humble 
acknowledgment  of  his  offence  (againtri)  God  and  his  brethren,  and . 
purging  himself   of    all   malice  against   the   Latd  of  ArnoUton. 
Quherupon  Mr.  Robert  Lichton  and  Amoldston  desyrel  their  voyces 
should  be  market  as  disassenters,  in  respect  they  tliought  it  should 
be  referret  to  the  judgment  of  the  Synodc. 

1647- 

Ormistera,  January  14. — The  said  day  iher  was  an  act  of  the 
commission  produce!  be  the  clerk,  ordaining  Mr.  James  Robertson 
and  Mr.  Robert  Uchtoun  to  preach  to  the  Pailiament  the  14  of 
Januar,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Colt  and  Patrick  Sibbald  to  preach  the  last 
of  the  said  month  :  quhilk  they  promiasel  to  obey. 

February  35.— Exercised  Mr.  Robert  Carson,  1  Cor.  vi.  u,  13, 
and  wes  apfwovin.  There  wes  no  addition,  btmuse  Mr.  Robert 
LkhlOH  ttras  ttntfor  by  hit  fiilker,  vko  unts  lying  $iek  at  Ltindoun. 

April  it. — The  said  day  Mr,  James  Fairly,  moderator,  delaitit 
one  named  Stephen  iVskinc,  who  wes  a  known  malignant,  and  we* 
in    actuall  service   with   James   Graham,  and  had  purchaset   an 
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teslicnoniall  rrom  the  schollma&ter  of  Neubo<]e  declaring  thai  be 

wcs  in   honest  man,  and  that  ihcr    wes    nu   bUtnbh 

UaKeixmt.  found  in    bis  conversation  except  tlut  he  had   been 

with  James   Gtaham,   for  which   he  had  satisfiet  the 

kitic  session  of  Newbotlc,  and  was  absolvct  this  lost  Sabboth  be 

Mr.  John  Sinclair,  who  prcschet  ther  for  Mr.  Robert  Lichton. 

May  13.— Forasmuch  as  Mr.  James  Aiid  was  not  lawfully  sum- 
moned for  giving  a  testimonial  to  Sie\-en  Askine,  who  was  toceired 
for  his  Complying  with  the  rebels  in  the  Church  of  Ncwbatle,  con- 
trary to  the  Acts  of  the  Gcncrall  Assembly,  he  was  ordained  to  be 
summoned  again  the  next  day,  with  certification. 

May  aa— Mr.  Robert  Lightoune  present 

Tbe  which  day,  being  called,  compeared  Mr.  James  Aird,  and 
declared  that  the  Session  of  Ncwboilc,  to  which  he  was  clerk,  gave 
orders  to  him  for  the  giving  up  the  name  of  Steven  Askine  to  Mr. 
John  Sinclair,  who  dtd  occasionally  preach  there  by  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Robert  I.ightoune,  for  receiving  his  satix&ciion  for  his  com- 
pliance with  the  rebels :  and  whereas  he  was  received,  not  being 
first  at  the  presbyter)',  conform  to  the  Act  of  the  CJcnerall  Assembly, 
it  was  onely  done  by  him  out  of  ignorance.  Wherefore  he  was 
^.ftdiDOniihcd  to  be  more  circumspect  afterward,  and  because  the 
Seuion  was  concerned  in  thai  businesse,  they  ordained  the  elders 
thereof  should  be  present  the  next  day  to  declare  them- 
Klvca. 

May  a;.— (Steven  Askine,  who  was  a  parishioner  of  Lasswade, 
compears  in  sackcloth.) 

June  J, — The  wtuch  day  it  was  declared  by  Mr.  Robert 
E^ightoune,  in  name  of  the  elders  of  the  Session  of  Newbotle,  that 
whereas  ihcy  ordained  Steven  Askine  to  satisfy  for  his  compliance 
with  the  rebels,  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  the  Gencrall  ^Vssembly, 
tliey  did  it  out  of  ignorance  of  the  said  Actis. 

September  16.— The  which  day  Mr.  Robert  Lightoune  made  a 
mfercnoe  to  the  presbytery  of  a  processe  of  adultery,  from  the 
session  of  Newbattic,  of  John  Howy  and  Katherine  Alam,  which 
they  denied.  (Long  process  and  examination  of  witnesses  and 
conhxmting  of  [umies.) 

ll-'rom  May  30,  1647,  when  tbe  sederunts  began  to  be  entered 
in  full,  till  March  13,  1648  (between  whidi  date  and  March  30 
I^ghion  went  to  England),  there  were  41  meetings  of  presbytery, 
several  of  ihem  being  merely  visitations  in  distant  parishes),  u  99 
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of  which  I  And  I^tglilon  wa«  preiieiit.     There  were  few  niortfl 
regular  al(ciKlers.J 

1648. 

January  so. — Mr.  Robert  I^ighionc,  having  given  in  TIteK*  de 
Orattonc  aique  Invoc-itione  Snnciorum,  was  appointed  to  handle 
that  commonplace  the  next  Thursday. 

January  27.— The  which  day  Mr.  Robert  I.«ighton  handled  the 
oommonplace  De  Oraiione  aique  Invocalione  Sanctorum,  and  w^i 
approved. 

March  16. — This  day  came  from  the  Commission  of  the  General 
Assemhly,  16  Decbratioru  and  ane  Act,  for  the  reading  of  them  by 
every  brother  the  next  Sabboth. 

(This  Declaration  evidently  wa-i  connected  with  the  "  unlawAill 
Engagement."  ) 

March  30. — Mr.  Robert  ],cightoun,  who  should  have  added,  being 
absent  in  England  for  some  necessary  busincssc,  Mr.  Robert  Alisonne  | 
appointed  to  adde  the  ne.\t  day. 

April  6. — This  day,  Ihe  brethren  (being  interrogated  by  the  Mo- 
dei^or,  at  also  the  two  days  before)  declared  that  they  had  all  read 
the  Declaration  thenisch'es  tJie  first  Sabboth  after  they  got  it.  Onely 
Robert  Porteous,  the  elder  of  Newbotle,  declared  that  Mr.  Jtabcrt 
IMghlotin  had  made  tht  Fn<enli>r  read  it,  and  that  httanse  o/lfie  /mv- 
netu  0/  his  ait'iK  voitr,  which  tould  not  ii  heard  thrtm  the  whole  hirk. 
The  clerlt  was  ordained  to  report  this  in  writt  to  the  Commiuion  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

April  17. — Absents  from  the  Synod,  tried — Mr.  Robert  Leigh- 
toun,  because  in  England,  could  not  give  his  excuse. 

At  EJinturgh,  w  /Ar  IVew  Church,  May  j. — Tlie  quhillc  day,  the 
brethren  and  ruling  elders  being  removed  quhill  iher  pmbyleris 
iMiok  wes  a  trying,  did  mak  choise  of  Mr.  James  Robertsonc  and 
Mr.  Robert  IJchtoun  to  preach  to  the  Parliament  Sunday  come  a 
iDoneth;  and  in  case  Mr.  Robert  Lichton  his  not  home-coming,  Mr. 
Patrick  Sibbald  to  mpplie  his  place. 

Letghion't       Jt"i<-'  15. — The  quhilk  day,  according  to  the  ordinance 

AniwcR.    of  the  Provinciall  Assembly,  the  Moderator  did  demand 
Mr.   Robert   Lichton — i.   Why  he  did  not   read   ihe  Declaration 
himself.    3.  Why  he  went  away  to  England  without  obtaining  libertie  . 
from  the  Prcsbytcrie.  seeing  there  wcs  Acts  of  the  Genemll  Asseniblf  1 
espresly  prohibiiing  ministers  to  be  absent  Irom  their  charge  thrie 
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Sabbotha  Kidder,  under  the  painv  of  deposition,  unlcsc  th«;  have 
obttinet  libmi«  from  tbcr  Prnbytcnc. 

To  the  first  be  answered.  That  that  Sabbath  quhen  ibe  Uecbra- 
tion  wes  to  be  red,  he  wen  so  tiuubkd  with  ane  gnat  defluction  that 
ha  was  (not)  able  to  extend  his  vgycu,  and  therefor  wa»  necetvtat  to 
do  thai  larr,  by  hit  intention,  bot  it  shall  be  belpet  in  tytne  coming. 
To  the  3d  he  answcrct — i.  That  quhen  he  went  away  he  intendit 
onlic  to  have  bene  absent  two  or  three  Sabboihes  at  the  most,  and  he 
humbly  conceavet  ther  had  l>en«  no  expresse  Act  why  an  minister 
might  not  Ivave  been  absent  fur  that  short  space.  Bot  if  ther  be  an^ 
such  Act,  he  ves  jorric  that  be  should  have  downc  any  thing  that 
might  ai^ir  conttarie  to  it. 

1.  Hff<  poiili>  he  lud  reiiiaintid  tunjjer  away  than  tltese  few  Sab- 
bother  togedder,  he  alTiTnted,  that  he  did  acquaint  som  of  the  breilKr 
with  it,  and  deiyiet  them  to  excuse  him. 

3-  Quhcn  he  caoK  to  York  he  found  an  busines  of  an  neir  friends, 
but  »0D  of  hia  own,  that  necessitat  him  logoftirtbcr  and  stay  longer 
than  he  intcivdil. 

4,  He  no  vXHier  came  to  York  l>ot  als  tone  he  wrote  an  letter  of 
excuse  to  the  Brether,  notwithstanding  it  did  not  come  to  ther  hands 
bcfor  his  coming  home. 

J.  Quhen  he  catoe  home  he  was  suriwyset  witli  seilcneas,  and  was 
nut  able  to  come  to  the  presbyterie  for  the  sjiace  of  14  days. 

He  being  rcmovit,  and  his  excuM-s  being  constderet  and  they  dn- 
ritablie  constructed,  did  appoynt  him  to  be  gravlie  admonishit  to 
anMttd :  which  was  accordii^te  done  be  thu  Modentor,  oAer  bis  tn- 
calhng,  and  reccavit  by  him  hamblic,  and  promisit  be  the  grace  of 
God  to  amend. 

June  13. — The  quhilk  (lay,  list  being  made  for  choising  the  coni- 
missiooers  to  the  General)  .\uemblie,  Mr.  John  Knox,  htr.  John 
Sinclair,  and  Mr.  Kobcrt  Lichton  wes  choiscn,  and  my  Lord  Uortb- 
widt  rtUling  elder:  whidi  being  intimiat  be  the  ModcrUour  to  them, 
tbey  did  all  acocfit  of  the  commiuiun  and  gave  ther  oath  of  Adelitio, 
cxccjit  Mr.  Robert  Uchlon,  who  gave  these  Reasons  why  he  could 
not  accept  of  the  comnittsion : 

I.  Because  he  bad  an  great  charge. 

3.  He  had  his  people  to  examino; 

J.  He  was  bot  shortlic  convc  home  from  England. 

4.  It  was  not  long  since  he  was  conunissiooei  to  the  Ueoeral 
Asaemblic. 
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5.  Th«  great  attendance  r>f  the  commisNion;  and  tlierefor  he 
could  wish  they  would  not  insert  his  name  in  the  commission. 

The  forsaid  reasons,  after  his  removal!,  being  considcrct  be  the 
Brethren,  and  withall  laying  to  heart  the  bad  consequence  that 
might  follow  upon  ht»  refussaU  or  not  accepting  of  the  commisuori(j 
being  orderlic  choisen,  utliers  might  do  (he  \yV,  and  so  thcr  shouU 
be  no  Gcnerall  Asscmblic  if  the  allcgit  rcasoncs  of  every  commis- 
sioner should  be  accepted  as  relevant :  And  therefor  they  did  adhere 
unto  ther  former  voycex  in  clioising  of  him  commissioner,  and  de- 
syrct  him  to  tliinic  upon  it  (ill  the  day  14  days,  nnd  (hen  to  be 
present  and  ncct'pe  upon  oath  as  the  rest. 

July  6.— 'llic   quhilk  day,  (he  brctheren  and  ruling  elders  that 
were  present  finding  that  Mr.  Robert  Lichton  was  not  ther  toaoce|: 
the  commission  to  the  General!  Assembly  ordainct  his  name  to  bifl 
expungit  be  the  clerk  out  of  the  commissioa. 

August  5,— (Mr.  Roberl  l.ichton  present— arrangement  made  for 
copying  and  reading  the  Declaration  against  the  luigagement  and 
two  Acts  of  the  Assembly.) 

August  last.  — Tlic  quhilk  day,  Mr.  Robert  Lichton  was  posct.  why 
he  did  not  come  to  the  prcsbyicric  thai  Thursday  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  sitting  downc  of  the  Generall  (Assembly)  and  cmbracil 
his  commission  to  the  said  Assemblie,  conforme  to  the  appoyntment 
of  the  Presbyteric.  Ans.  He  was  so  troubled  with  an  distillation 
that  he  was  not  able  to  come  for  (he  space  of  (wo  or  three  days. 

Also  being  poset,  why  he  did  not  embrace  the  commission  ?  Ans. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  own  weaknes  for  the  managing  of  tha[ 
busincS)  and  could  have  wisht  that  they  would  construe  it  so.  1.  He 
declared  that  he  was  very  infirmc,  and  feared  that  he  should  not 
have  been  able  to  have  waited  upon  the  silting  of  the  Generall 
Assembly,  And  withall  he  assurtd  (hem,  that  if  he  had  suspected 
that  they  would  not  have  choiscn  another  in  his  place,  notwithstand. 
ing  of  all  his  weakness  of  bodie,  yea,  although  it  had  tendit  to  the 
gteat  prejudice  of  his  health,  he  would  have  embraced  it,  for  he 
resohrit  never  to  be  refractaryc  to  any  thing  which  they  conimandit 
him,  and  he  lookit  they  would  think  so  of  him. 

The  foresaids  reasons  being  ponderet  be  the  Brctborcn  and  found 
somewhat  weak,  they  thought  him  censurable,  but  quhat  his  censure 
should  be,  they  continued  the  same  to  the  nixt  Thursday  that  (he 
cotnnussioncTs  of  the  Generall  Asscmblic  be  present. 

September  7.— The  quhiUc  day,  the  bretheren  and  ruling  elden 
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(after  Mr.  Robert  Lichlon  his  removal!)  h&ving  divers  tymes  hard 
his  reason!  red  be  the  ckrk.  and  charitably  considerei  iheui,  why  he 
did  not  accepc  of  the  commiisiOTi  to  the  General  Assemblic  the  Ant 
day  quhen  he  wcs  choisen,  neither  am  the  second  day  confoimc  to 
the  presbyteries  ordinance,  hiving  gotten  tyme  to  think  upon  it :  and 
finding  that  it  wes  not  di&afTection  unto  the  cause  of  Christ,  neither 
out  of  any  disrispectunio  the  ordinance  of  his  brethercn,  but  judging 
it  modcstie  in  ther  bruthcr  and  infirmitic  in  bodie  that  movct  him  to 
AdmooiihnL  '*•  ***  ^rdanc  him  gravly  to  be  admonishit  be  the 
Moderator  for  his  imprudeni  cariagc,  and  to  beware  of 
the  lyk  in  tyme  coming :  which  was  accordingly  downc,  and  «cs 
modestly  uken  by  him,  and  withall  promiset  be  the  grace  of  God  to 
amend. 

September  a8-Novembcr  j.— (Mr.  Robert  Whyt,  enpeaant, 
charged  with  not  being  "weiU  myndit  to  the  Covenant,"  and 
suspected  of  not  praying  In  the  Lugton  family  [where  he  seems  to 
have  been  tutor]  against  the  Engagement.  He  admitted  he  did  aot 
pray  against  the  Engagement,  gave  hi*  reasons,  and  af^r  long 
process  was  ullimaldy  suspended). 

November  2. — (A  report  on  the  state  of  the  various  Kirks  of  the 
Presb)-teiy  occurs  here  in  the  Kegister.)  Thai  of  Newhaitle  is  very 
brief,  viz. — "The  parish  ihcrof  four  miles  in  Icnih,  and  in  bnidlli 
two :  communicants  about  900 :  provydet  with  manse 
and  glybc  and  stipend,  payet  be  the  Erie  of  Lowtbcan, 
patron,  4  chatdcr  of  victuals,  40  bolls  thcrof  oats,  8  bolls  wheat, 
and  sixteen  bolls  bcir,  with  400  mcikes  of  moneys." 

(At  the  Synod  held  ai  Edinburgh,  November  7,  164S,  a  com. 
tnmion,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Lightoune  was  a  member,  was 
appointed  for  "  trying  of  any  rocmbera  of  the  Assemblic  had  bcin 
active  promoters  of  the  last  sinfull  ingadgmeni,  or  had  accession 
ihairto,  or  had  hand  in  caricing  on  the  samen,  or  if  any  of  the 
brethren  had  contryvit  subscrivit  or  had  hand  anywayes  in  a 
supplication  that  was  carted  on  bcfoir  and  at  the  tyme  of  the  last 
Oencrall  Assemblie.  and  is  reported  to  have  been  contrarie  to  the 
public  resolutions  of  the  General  Aasemblte.") 

The  Committee  reported  that  "  they  had  cleared  their  number," 
but  report  that  there  "  are  fyve  ruling  Eiders  who  have  had  accoskin 
to  the  ingagcotcnt." 

(The  strict  examination  of  the  Presbytery  books  by  the  Synod 
pceduded  ihe  i>ossibihty  of  any  mini.iter  being  habitually  absent) 
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December  Ji. — (Mr.  Robert  Leightonc  present.)  This  d«y,  the 
brethren  being  particularly  cnquyrcd  by  the  Moderator,  If  they  had 
observed  the  fa»t,  and  renewed  the  Covenanl  according  to  the 
directions  given  by  the  Commission  of  the  G«nerall  Asscmblie, 
answered  At-t,  that  they  had  so  done :  which  Mr.  Jhone  Knox  was 
ordained  to  report  to  the  Commission. 

December  j3,— Exercised  Mr.  Patrick  Sibbald  and  Mr.  Robert 
I/:ightonc,  upon  the  istb  of  the  tst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  from 
the  6tb  VCTSC  unto  the  9lh. 

1649. 
January  la.— Exercised  Mr.   Robert  I^ightone  and  Mr.   Jbone 
Knox,  expectant,   upon   the   15th  ch.  of  the   ist  Epi.ttte  to  the 
Corinthians  from  the  9th  verse  unto  the  lath,  and  were  approvcn. 

April  t ». — This  day,  the  Presbftery  having  diligently  revised  and 
examined  Mr.  John  Pringle,  his  whole  proccssc  could  fmd  none  of 
these  declarationi  that  were  given  in  against  him  clearly  and 
directly  proven,  etc,  (he  was  "  an  expectant "  or  probationer,  and 
was  charged  with  thinking  the  Engajjement  lawfull)  .  .  .  Mr. 
Rol>crt  Lcightone  and  Mr.  Jhonc  SincUrc  did  declare  that,  to  th«r 
best  sense  and  judgment,  he  had  testified  to  them  and  evidenced 
true  signs  of  sorrow  and  repentance  for  his  errors  and  miscarriages 
in  relation  to  the  late  Engagement :  the  Presbytery  suspended  him 
from  preaching  till  he  should  give  futdcr  signs  and  c\-idences  of 
repentance. 

"  Lcighton,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  "during  (he  time  of  his 
incumbency  at  Newbattle,  vm  ■  fre<iucnt  visitor  to  England.  After 
1646  he  seems  to  have  gone  there  every  year,  sometimes  on  account 
of  his  father's  health,  and  sometimes  on  account  of  "  weightie  busi- 
nesse."  It  was  then,  as  it  is  now.  the  law  of  tl>e  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  a  minbter  carmol  be  absent  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  year 
from  his  parish  without  leave  asked  and  obtained  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  the  bounds.  Year  after  year  lcighton  appears  asking  for 
leave  to  go  to  England,  usually  to  see  his  father.  This  is  regularly 
given:  and  great  kindness  and  consideration  se^m  always  to  have 
been  shown  to  him.  Hh  absence  usually  extended  to  three  months." 
.  .  .  After  quoting  the  words  of  the  Minute,  June  14.  1649,  Dr. 
Goidon  continues,  "  Permission  was  given,  and  Leighton  seems  to 
have  remained  away  till  September.  It  is  |>robablc  that 
bi.f  father's  death  occurred  at  this  time,  as  on  his  next 
visit  to  London  to  March  1650,  be  obtained  liberiie  to 
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go  on  'weightie  buMnewe.'  Thi*  'wcighlic  businesses*  doubtless, 
wts  tbe  &ilure  of  (he  m«rchanl  in  whose  bands  was  placed  the 
/i  000.  ^'»°®*  which  Lcighton  bad  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  al>out  which  he  wrote  lo  Mr.  Ligbtmakcr  on 
December  31, 1649,  and  l-'cbruary  4,  (650.'  In  connexion  with  this 
lee  p.  34a  for  an  extract  from  tbc  Parochial  Records,  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  Leighton  had  been  put  lo  inconvenience  by  the 
loss  of  the  money." 

1649,  May  31. — (Mr.  Robert  Lighton  present.) 
The  Moderator  having  inquyrcd  ofcveric  brother  scverall}',   if 
they  had  red  the  Declaration,  and  o))served  the  day  of  public 
thuikagtving,    found   Uiat  ererie    one    had  discharged   ihvmsclfs 
cheerftiDie. 

June  i4.~The  which  day,  Mr.  Robert  L^hton  declared  that  his 
father,  being  under  suknna,  had  written  for  him,  and  tltairfor 
desyicd  libertie  to  g,w:  and  vixiic  him. 

The  Brethren  jud^t  his  dcsyr  reasonable,   grauntcd  the  same 
deayring  him  to  rctumc  with  all  po&siblcdiligcnccto  his  charge,  and 
to  proride  some  lo  Hipplie  his  plaice  induring  his  absence,  quhilk 
he  promised  lo  be  cairfult  off. 
June  31. — Erie  ofLouihian  chosen  rewVngdder  to  Ibe  Asaemblie. 
July  11. — At  Olencons  Visitation,  tbe  people  said    they    were 
abundandie  satiilicd  o(  their  minister  {Mr.  Robert  Alliwn)  in  his 
Cf  Lc^ht    '  ''^^  ''"^  much  edified  by  his  doctrine,  and  that  he  had 
"PfCKhlM  preached  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  times,  ai>d 
Bi«roiiy.     particularlie  againit  nulignants  and  sectaifes. 
September  6.— (Mr.   Robert  Lighton  present,   first  time  since 
June.) 

This  day  the  Presbytcric  appoyntcd  cvcric  brother  to  give  in  the 
names  of  all  qu)w  in  their  parishes  had  bene  upon  the  lait  unlawful 
Inga^ncnt,  and  bad  not  as  yet  nather  satisfied  nor  supplicate. 

September  lo.  —Mr.  Robert  Lcighton  excused  for  his  absence  last 
day<Sept.  13). 

Norember  8. — The  Prorcnciall  Assemblie  of  Ixiwlhian  and 
Tweeddale  "requeists  my  lx>rd  I,uwthianto  speak  tnil>eCommitlec 
of  EMits,  ihal  ibcr  lxtnlshi(M  nuy  give  ordotir  lo  tbeir  clerks  to 
issue  out  commissiounes  for  Iryall  and  burning  of  wilches.  gratis-" 

November    3<^-Uecerobcr    6. — The  which  day,   exercised   Mr. 
Robert  Leighlon,  i  Cor.  i.  6-1 1,  and  was  approvcn. 
'  See  pp.  aia,  ll> 
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1650. 

Juiuiys4. — The  which  day  Marjorie  Pateraon,  of  the  pariodi  1 
Newbotle  {and  others),  confessing  witches,  had  tbcir  depositions 
atioted  by  th«  Modenitour. 

Every  ministcc  ordained  to  sec  that  his  kirlt  was  provided  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr,  Hugh  CaiiipljeU  to  s|>eak  to  my 
Loid  of  Ix>lhiai]  for  the  settling  of  the  stipend  of  Nevrbolllc- 

Fcbniary  7. — The  which  day,  reported  Mr.  Jnmcs  KobcrtEounc 
that  my  Lord  Lothian  had  provided  the  Kirk  of  Ncwbottle  with  a 
stipend,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  wit,  4  chaldera 
victuall,  of  wheat,  bear,  and  oats,  foure  hundreth  pounds  of  money, 
with  40  [lounds  for  the  element]^  with  4  sowtnes  grass,  when  the 
minister  shall  demand  it,  with  manse  and  glcib. 

March  14. — The  which  day,  Mr.  Robert  Leightoun  did  show  the 
Presbyterie  that  a  weightie  butiinessc  did  call  for  him  to  Kngland, 
and  obtained  libcrtie  from  the  i'resbytcric  to  goc,  upon  condition 
be  should  take  a  course  for  the  providing  of  his  kirk  till  his  return, 
vrhicb  be  totd  the  Picsbyierie  he  had  alrcadic  done. 

May  11.— Mr.  Robert  Ijeightoun's  name  reappears  at  this  date. 

May  30.— This  day,  Mr.  Robert  Carsan  complainid  of  Robert 
Walter  his  preceritour,  for  malignant  speeches  that  he  should  have 
vented  in  my  Lord  Lothian's  family.  Mr.  Rolwrt  therefore,  and 
Mr.  John  Sinclair,  were  ordsuned  to  try  my  Lady  Lothian 
ancnt  his  speeches. 

June  30.— This  day,  Mr.  John  Sinclair  reported  that  Mr.  Robert 
Carsan  and  he  could  learn  nothing  of  the  malignancy  of  Robert 
^ValtcT,  the  i^ecenlour  in  Ncvrtoun,  at  Newbottlc. 
R  bett  Ke  J""*^  a?.— This  day,  Robert  Ker,  having  been  1 3  years 
in  Germany,  and  having  come  to  the  country  within 
thirteen  dayvs,  and  having  his  lather  dwelling  in  Newbotle,  was 
ordained  to  be  received  to  the  covenant  by  Mr.  Robert  Leightoun, 
after  trialL 

(One  Andrew  Alexander  signsa  declaration  expressing 
his  sorrow  for  having  condemned  set  prayers,  and  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  admits  that  it  may  be  law- 
ftilly  used,  both  in  public  and  private,  and  he  "hcartilie  detests  and 
abhorres  the  crrour  of  those  who  condcmnc  the  use  thereof  as 
sinfutl.") 

("  Moreover,  forasmuch  as  the  said  Andrew  declared  he  was 
scarcely  satisfied  that  »ctt  prayers  were  lawfull,  and  dctircd  he  were 
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cleared   from   Scripture,   Mr.   Robert    Letghtoun  ar>d   Mr.   John 
Sincbtr  were  ordained  to  confem;  with  him.") 

(Ther  was  no  meUint;  of  the  Brethren  from  15  Julii,  1650,  untill 
the  15  day  of  Junij,  1651,  into  which  there  wa>  an;rthing  judicially 
done.  The  Bretlircn  resolved  to  meet  at  Cockpen.  and  choose  com- 
Ribsioners  to  the  Ocncrall  Assembly.) 

.651. 

June  aa.— The  meetnig  was  held  at  Cocki«:n, 

Nine  members  were  pteBent,  including  Mr.  Kobctt  Lichton. 

(One  Of  two  leaver  wanting  here,  till  October  30,  1651.) 

i^S'-  November  4.— Adjourroxl  to  January  6,  and  tlien  to 
March  1651. 

Proceedings  of  the  Synod. 

No  Frcabytery  Books  except  Linlithgow,  because,  through  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  the  mi^tings  of  Presbyteries  bad  been  very 
(infrequent.  Long  proceedings  about  diflerences  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Linlithgow.  A  committee,  of  which  Robert  Leighlon  was  a 
tnember,  appointed  to  consider  what  should  be  done  by  the 
Synod. 

.  A  committee  appointed  to  consider  "  what  i«  expedient 
to  tie  done  in  relation  to  our  Brethren  prisoners  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  about  lh.-it  dty." 

A  committee,  of  which  Robert  Leightoun  was  a  member,  appointed 
to  prewnt  this  Act  to  the  brethren  dilTering  in  judgment  from  its 
Provinciall  Auanhly. 

(Committee  on  Mi.  Bdward  \^'Ti([hi'x  prooeste  appointed  :  Robert 
Leighton  one  of  the  membcn.) 

Overtures  ancttt  the  Brethren  PrisoiMfs  in  England. — 
The  Committee  appointed  in  relation  to  our  brethtvn, 
pnsoners  in  England,  projiosed — ( i )  Ttal  a  generall  letter  should  be 
wntien  to  them  showing  sympathic  and  fet low-foci ing.  <i)  lliai  a 
fitt  roan  of  the  Synod  be  [litched  upon,  to  be  sent  to  London  with 
commiMion  to  ncgotiat  their  liberatione  and  frcedome,  by  all  possible 
and  la*rfull  meaites,  quho  may  lake  advice  of  the  minister  of  Si. 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  the  Lord  Warrisiounc,  and  Mr,  John 
Livingstoune;  anent  his  caniagc  in  that  business,  quho  shall  bare 
Sopeece*  (50  peeces  =  6oo  maks)  allowed  toward  bb  diaiges,  to  be 
payed  by  the  Presbyteries  of  the  SyiMd  pro]>ortion«lly.  (3)  llut  some 
be  directed  from  the  Synod  to  ac([uaini  ihc  Magistruts  of  Ediaburgh ; 


PtlMiwrt. 
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Mid  the  penoiu  in  tMArest  relation  to  the  prUonen,  with  this 
resolution. 

(Mt.  Robert  Ker  and  the  cleik  to  draw  out  the  letters 

Ap^iwcM.  *"**  commission,  snd  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Robert 

Lcighluun   was  one,   to  acqtuint  the  MagistiaU  and 

nearest  rclaiionn  with  the  Synod's  puiposc-)    I'ropottions  payable 

by  the  Presbyteries  fixed. 

Mr.  Robert  LeigtUoun  is  unanimotitly  choitu  and  eartustly  desired 
fy  lAe  Sf-HnJ  /*  underfake  ttu  thargt  of  rrpairing  to  London  for 
negotiating  the  enlargement  and  fredomc  of  our  imprisoned 
brtrthrcn  in  England  :  quhilk  he  accepted.  The  commission 
being  presented  and  read,  was  apprwcd  :  the  tenor  quhainsff 
folio  wet  h. 

The  Pro\'inciaIl  Assembly  taking  to  consideration  the  »dd  con- 
dition of  their  brothrcn  now  prisoners  in  England,  and  the  dutic  in- 
cumbent to  this  Assembly  in  relation  to  them,  found  thcmKlvcs 
obliged  as  to  hold  them  up  in  prayer  to  <>od  in  privat  and  pubbck, 
so  to  use  all  lawfull  nteanes  fur  their  enlargement  and  libertie  :  and 
having  found  it  expedient  for  that  end  that  on  should  be  sent  up  to 
London,  doe  unanimouslie  appoynt  their  reverend  brother,  Mr. 
Robert  Lcightoun,  minister  at  Newbottic  '■  hereby  giving  him  power 
and  commission  to  repair  to  London  for  ncgoiiaitng  the  frecdome 
and  enlargement  of  their  said  brethren :  and  doe  appoint  the 
Prcsbyterie  of  Dalkeith  to  take  course  for  supplie  of  his  place,  that 
the  people  of  his  charge  susiainc  no  prejudice  during  the  (iroc  of  his 
absence  \  lykewisc  the  drawght  of  the  letter  to  the  brethren  im- 
prisoned, being  presented  and  read,  was  approven,  the  tenor 
quhairof  folio welh  :— 

(4th  iVnvw^,  1651.) 
Revkrekd  and  Ukaxk  Bretiixrk — 

Neither  our  condition  nor  yours  will  pennitt  us  at  this  time  fullie 
to  expresse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearu  toward  yow  in  your  sufTering, 
yett  wc  thought  it  our  dtuie  to  give  yow  some  testimony  of  our 
remembrance  of  yow :  and  therefore,  being  by  the  l^otd's  good 
providence  roett  here  in  our  Prorincull  Asscmbtie,  the  brotherlie 
a/Tcction  we  carry  lo  yow,  and  the  Christian  sympathii;  wc  ha«-e  with 
yow,  hath  put  us  to  a  resolution  of  assaying  all  t>ossii)lc  and  lawfull 
meancs  of  your  enlargement  :  for  this  cRect  wc  have  desired  our 
rewreiMJ  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Lcightoun,  lo  repair  to  I^ndon,  giving 
power  to  negotiate  in  that  nutter,  as  God  sail  be  pleased  to  bicsse 
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,any  tocsumm  for  that  end,— ihcre  shall  be  no  earthly  thing  nwre 
aoccpubk  to  us :  for  obtaining  hereof  vte  have  appojmted  iHrayers 
to  be  made  throughout  the  churches  of  our  bounds :  in  the  mean* 
whylc  assure  yoursetves  our  xouls'  desire  to  Cod  shall  be  for  yow, 
that  His  consolation  may  abound  in  yow,  and  his  strength  support 
I  fow  :  to  His  rich  grace  we  commend  yow,  and  are  in  him, 
Vour  loving  Brethren  and  moxt  anfectional 
The    Ministers   and    Elders    of   the    Provinciatl    Assembly 
of  Lothian,  &c.,  in  their  name. 
(A  Fast  appointed.) 
1657,  March  3. — Mr.  Robert  I.eightoun  appointed  by  the  Synod 
one  of  a  committee  "  To  consider  of  the  marriage  and  fornication  of 
our  women  with  the  English  souldicrs,  and  the  baptisme  of  children 
gotten  twixi  them  in  fornication  :  and  whether  ministers  are  to 
accompt  the  personnel  so  maried  of  the   number  of  their   con- 
gregation ;   also  how  to  cary  in  case  of   their  seeking  proclama- 
tion, and  to  present  their  thots  ancnt  these  things  to  the  Synod," 
Sic,  &c. 

March  4. — Report :  Mr.  Hew  M'Kaile— Mr,  Roljcit 
Traill  and  be  having  moved  the  English  Commissioner 
for  freedome  or  maintenance  to  our  brethren  prisoners 
in  England,  speci.illic  those  who  arc  in  the  lower,  that  they 
found  no  hopes  at  all  of  the  former,  and  but  little  for  the  latter. 
The  Synod  nominau  and  appoints  Messrs.  William  Dalgliesh, 
George  Leslie,  Oliver  Colt,  Robert  Ker,  to  concune  with  the 
brethren  of  Edinburgh  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Leighton,  to  the  intent 
of  the  commission  given  him  for  repairing  to  London,  to  ncgoliat 
for  the  brethren  in  prisonc  there. 

Dalkeith,  November  14.— In  supplying  Borthwick  during  the 
ntcancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Porteous,  it  w» 
ordained,  that  (after  six  members  who  are  named)  it  should  be  done 
by  those  who  should  have  supplict  Mr.  Robert  Lichton's  pbcc 
during  his  abod  at  England,  if  he  went  not  away  before  that  tymc. 
(Few  meetings  of  the  Presbytery  were  held  about  tliis  time.) 


lIuEti 
Meluilc. 


1 65 1. 

January  11. — No  exercise,  because  of  the  English  commissioners 
at  Dalkeith,  and  the  great  confluence  of  soldiery,  both  of  hotse 
and  foot. 
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The  said  day  the  brethren  appojmtcd  ihc  next  day 

Soldien.  °^  meeting  to  be  at  Cokpcn  this  day  lw«ity  days, 
fcaiint;  the  insotcaidc  of  the  souldiers  at  Dalkeith. 
At  Cokpcn  :  There  was  nothing;  judictally  downe,  because  there 
wcs  hot  few  breiher  came  ther,  and  therefore  it  was  resolvet  that 
the  place  of  meeting  shotild  be  at  Dalkeith  againe.  In  respect 
ihey  vrcrc  credibly  infoimcd  that  they  might  als  safely  meet  at 
Dalkeith  as  at  Cokpen. 

■April  I. — An  act  of  the  Seutone  of  Borthwik  laid  on  the  tabic, 
showing  that  the  heritors  and  ciders  had  unanimoii.ilie  chosen 
Mr.  Jt)hn  Weir  as  (heir  minister.  The  brethren  having  pondered 
the  prcmcss,  approved  of  the  same,  and  "  appointed  Messrs.  James 
l-'airlic,  Robert  Ltchton,  to  concurre  with  the  heretors  of  Boithwick 
for  his  transportation  from  Ldlh  to  Boithwick,  and  for  that  effect 
lo  appear  before  the  Presbyicric  of  Edinburgh, 

April  15. — The  quhilk  day,  reported  Mr.  James  Fairlic  and  Mr. 
Robert  Uchlon,  that  they  had  been  at  the  Prcshyteiic  of  Edinburgh, 
for  the  lousing  of  Mr.  John  Weir  from  his  charge  he  had  at  I^ith, 
and  that  they  had  loused  him  from  his  ctiarg  ther  without  relation 
unto  any  place. 

Weir  baring  accepted  this  call  to  Boithwick :  (he  call,  among 
other  things,  says,  "aaj  fAaf  it  wili  tf  your  studse  not  to  break, 
^ttnltrlairK  and  present  Ik*  uniim  and  karmonU  of  this  Prtifytark, 
guhairin  they  art  w  Hngulariy  happie  in  Ihit  Hiitracted  tymt," 

At  Inneresk  Kirk.  April  ag.  — The  quhilk  day,  ihei 
'came  an  letter  fioni  Mr.  Robert  Lichton,  desyring 
the  brethren  to  have  an  cair  of  suppliing  hts  place 
during  his  abod  in  England,  in  respect  he  wes  going  to  sie  if 
he  can  oUaine  any  sort  of  liberlie  to  these  ministers  who  wei 
keepet  in  the  Tower  and  uther  places. 

The  brethren  condcscendil  to  his  dcsyr,  and  ordainit  Kfr.  Jane 
RobcrUonc  to  picach  at    Ncwbotle   upon  Sunday  com  8  d«j^ 
and  after  him  the  wholl  brether  lo  preach  thet  per  vicn  according 
to  their  standing,  expressed  in  the  Piesbyterial  Roll. 

July  15. — Also  it   was   informed    by  some  of   the 
Ewommam.  brether,  that   Mr.  James   Robcrtsonc,  at   the   mairiag 

PieKnt.     o(    the    Erie    of    Lowthian's  daughter,   had   both   in 

the  kirk  prayet,  and  at  the  table  in  Newbotle  Castell 

craved  an  blessing  befote  supper,  and  given  thanks  also,  Swinton 

being  present,  who  is  exconuntinicat :    and  [hercfot  Mi.  Jama 


LdKHlcmailui. 
Suwiy. 
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being  posit  if  it  wer  so,  ait  wes  allcdgct.  An  -.  that  if  Swinton 
wei  in  the  kirk  it  wcs  more  than  he  knew  of,  for  be  did  not  sic 
hitn  ther.  As  for  tii»  being  at  the  table,  it  wes  an  long  tyme 
before  he  did  perccavc  him,  he  being  at  an  larg  distance  from  him, 
and  many  bctwixl  Ihem,  as  also  ti  being  in  the  ci-tning,  Bot 
quhen  he  perceaved  him  ther,  he  wes  much  weighted  then,  as  also 
now,  for  his  imprudent  and  inconsident  carriog.  As  for  his  girii^ 
of  thanks,  it  vcs  aftct  Swinton's  rysing  from  the  ubie,  ulhent  having 
downe  the  lyk  befor,  and  uking  the  opponunitie  at  his  absence, 
did  give  ttianks. 

The  brethren  having  ponderat  the  premisses,  and  finding  that 
he  had  not  careit  himself  as  it  became  an  man  of  his  place  and 
age,  ordainet  him  to  be  publicly  rebuiket,  and  to  be  more  cir- 
cumspect in  tyme  to  come :  which,  aller  his  incalling,  was 
acconiingly  down,  and  the  same  rebaik  well  acceptet  of  by  the 
said  Mr.  James. 

Uin  {Leighton   appears  to   have   remained    in   England 

Engluiil.    ftom  May  till  about  the  end  of  November  1651.) 

December  16.— A  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Lichtone, 

hUcCrec  presented  lie  Mr,  Hew  Campbell,  quhairin  he  dcmiw 

his  charge  of  his   ministiic  at  Ncwbotlc:  Quhilk,  the 

Presbylerie,  refused  to  accept.     Appoints  the  Moderator  to  writ 

to  him,  and  to  desyie  him  to  rctume  to  his  charge. 

December  30, — Ressavit  from  Mr.  Robert  Lichtone  ane  letter 
quhairin  he  divcsB  his  charge  dr  novo,  quhilk  the  Prcsbytcrie 
refused  to  accept.     Appoints  the  Moderator  to  writ  to  him. 


1653- 

January  13.— Appoints  Mr.  James  Robertsone  to  preach  in 
Newbotle,  and  to  speik  to  the  Earl  of  Lauthian  about  Mr.  Uchtone 
and  Mr.  Robert  Alisonc  the  nixi  day. 

Reported  the  Moderator  itiat  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Lichtone. 

January  27. — Compared  Mr.  Robert  Lichtone,  and  desyrcd 
to  be  loused  from  his  charge^ 

Compeared  Androw  Brj-sonc,  in  name  of  the  towne  of 

^PgJ^'^Edinburgh,  shewing   that   the  CounceU  of  Edinburgh 

had   given   Mr.    Uchtone  a   call  to   be   Principall   of 

the    Cbllcdgc  :     and     his     commissionc     being    rcquyrcd,    he 

uodcrtook     to    produce     it    at     the    nixl    meeting.      Appoinu 
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the  nixt  meeting  to  be  this  day  eight  daycs,  and  then  to  give  ana] 
answer  to  both:  but  no  exercise  lliat  day.     AjjpoinU  Mr.  Robert [ 
Canane  to  preach  in  Ncwbotic.  to  mak  publick  intimation  to  th«1 
paristuoncTK,  that  if  they  had  anything  to  say  against  the  lowsjng  of 
their  Minister,  (hey  might  appear  befor  the  Presliytcrie  the  nixl  day. 
Fcbruaty  3.— Rejjorted  Mr  Robert  Carsanc  ihat  he  had  preached 
at  Ncwbotle,  and  made  publick  intimation,  as  was  appointed  the 
last  day.     The  parochiners  of  Ncwbotle  called,  compeared  not 

Ane  letter  pfcseiiled  be  Andrew  Biysone  from  the  Cotincell  of 
Edinburgh,  desyring  il»i  Mr.  Lichtonc  might  be  lovied  from  hii 
charge  at  Newbotle,  and  transported  with  all  convunicncic  to  Edin- 
burgh Colledge,  to  be  Principal!  there :  and  ane  Act  of  Councelt 
lykcw)-sc  presenting  the  said  Mr.  Lichtone  to  ibe  said  place.  Mr, 
Lichtone  being  [lo^d,  if  he  would  embrace  tlie  foresaid  charge^ 
answered,  that  he  was  not  yet  fully  resolved. 

The  quhilk   day    the  brethren    of   the  Prcsbyterie 

n|*JJ^*  convened,    according    to    the    appointment    of    the 

day    preceding,    anent    the    desyre    of    our    brother, 

Mr.   Rolicrt  Lichtone,  tobe     lowsed     from     his    ministiie  at    the 

kirk   of   Ncwbotle,    ly  naum  »f  Iht  grilnei  0/  the    e6Hgref;atiow 

/am  extetding  Ait   strtnglh  for   dhcharpng  tin  dtwtits    tfurtof, 

tsfaiaJIy  the  extreme  weainess  of  kh  voice,  not  being  abU  to  rtae/u  tht 

hal/e  of  thtm  when  they  are  eanvened,  uihiih  hei  long  pressed  him  very 

sore^  at  he  had  formerly  often  expressed  to  ut:   And  to  give  ane 

answer  to  the  (Commissioner  from  the  Counocll  of  Edinburgh,  aneat 

hit  call   from  them  to  be  Principal!  of  Edinburgh  Collcdgc,  that  he 

may  be  released  from  his  minisltie  thcr  to  that  effect.     And  having 

ordained  the  parish  of  Newlxitle  ti>  be  warntt  by  public  intimation 

from  pulpit  to  heir  and  see  quhat  they  could  object  against  the  said 

dcsyrc  and  call.    The  Brethren  this  day  having  called  the  said 

parisi),  and  Ihcy  not  compearing,  nor  any  in  their  name,  and  having 

hard  our  said  Brother  renew  hts   des>Te,  as  also  having  red  the 

letter  and  commtssionc  from  the  Councell  of  Edinburgh,  directed  to 

us  by  Androw  Bryson,  ibesauicr  to  the  said  town,  anent  his  foirsaid 

call,  did,  after  mature  deliberatione,  unanimous/ie  condnde,  that  ik* 

said  Mr.  Robert  Uehton  shall  be  loased,  and  by  thir  presents,  doe 

actually  lowse  him  from  his  ministrie  at  the  said  Kirk  of  Ncwbotle, 

declaring  the  kirk  thereof  tobe  vacant,  and  transports  bim  to  that 

charge.     And  ordains  publick  intimation  tobe  made  heirof  the  next 

Lord's  Day  at  the  taid  kirk  of  Newbotle,  by  Mr.  Patrick  Sibbald, 
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minister  at  Pennicooke,  and  ordains  ane  extract  hcirof  to  be  given 
to  the  said  Androw  Brj'son,  and  10  Rol>erl  Porteou.t,  youngirr,  In 
Newbaitle. 

Appoints  Mr.  Patrick  Sibbald  to  preach  in  Ncwl>otlo,  and  to  con- 
vene the  Session,  and  to  dcayrc  thcni  to  pitch  with  all  <^itnvenicncic 
upon  an«  honest  and  abl«  man. 

(Mr.  vUcxandcr  Dickson,  afierwardt  I'Tofosor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Uniretsitf  of  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  Lcighton's  successor  at  Ncir- 
battle  on  the  7th  of  October,  1653).' 

Dr.  Gordon  also  made  several  extracts  from  the  Session  records 
of  Newbaitle  during  Leighton's  incumbency,  and  from  them  the 
following  ore  selected : — 

August  14,  1643. — The  minister  and  elders  of  tlve  parochin  of 
Ncwbattd),  considering  the  mante  evillts  that  follow  upon  the  ne- 
glect of  bringing  up  childring  at  school,  and  especially  ane  ittat  b  not 
only  ane  roaine  cause  of  thair  grosse  ludness  and  incivility,  bot  of 
thair  ungodlines  and  ignorance  of  the  principdllts  of  religion,  and 
makit  them  also  almou  unteachabell,  have  ordained  that  alt  parents 
within  the  said  parocli  be  careful,  so  soon  as  tliair  childring  com  to 
capabil  yeariit,  to  iiend  them  to  some  schooll,  that  they  may  leame  at 
the  Idst  to  read,  and  that,  whosoever  «all  be  found  within  this  paroch 
to  fall  beirin,  sail  be  obliged  to  pay  as  give  they  did  send  thaii 
childring  to  school!  according  to  the  number  of  thame,  or  be  ulhet- 
wayes  ccns(ured)  as  the  session  sail  think  fitting. 

November  5,  1643. — The  quhilk  day,  it  was  with  tinivcrsall  con- 
sent, both  of  minister  and  ciders,  condcsccivdit  upon  tliat  thair 
could  be  built  bcfoir  the  pulpct  ane  convenient  seatt  of  timber  for 
the  rcidar  as  is  in  other  kirkis  :  and  the  elders  to  sit  at  the  tabiU  or 
boord  befoir  the  pulpetL 

Novem)>eT  11. — It  wasrcUlJt  that  John  Burrowmsn  in  EasthoiuKs 
did  caric  b»  aill  and  small  drink  oft  and  divert  tyint  throw  the 
parochiin  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  ni>d  thairfoir  is  to  compeir  befotr 
the  session  the  next  Sabbath  that  he  may  be  discemit  to  satisfy  for 
the  same. 

1644,  February  11. — After  dividing  the  parish  into  districts,  and 
naming  an  elder  for  each,  it  it  added — That  c%-cric  ane  be  cairfull 
within  thair  owin  boundis  dcsignit  to  vmt  frequently,  as  once  in 
fyftccn  days,  aiul  to  inquyr  about  family  exerceise  in  every  liousc,  and 

'  Sm  PrveudtHgt  tf  tkt  S&citfy  of  AntiqHoritt  0/ SMlimt,  vol  iv. 
pp.  463-479- 
AX.  16 
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the  c(invervit(ioti  of  (lie  people.  Especially  to  tak  oidour  with 
cursing,  sw«aring,  or  Hcolding,  and  excessive  drinking — give  any 
such  disordour  be  fund  among  them ;  and  10  be  cairfuU  in  visiting 
the  sdk,  and  sik  avai  in  want  to  give  notice  of  thame  to  the 
minister  and  session. 

1 64  7 ,  November  a  t .  —The  whiUc  day  Helen  Smith  was  exhorted  by 
the  Minister,  in  pn^^ncc  of  the  Session,  to  have  a  care  of  herself  and 
house,  that  she  walked  Chrislianiic.  Becauxt:  schoe  was  reported 
to  have  had  anc  unnilic  and  unciviil  houtc.  which  could  not  be 
thoroughly  provin. 

From  numerous  entries  in  the  Kirk-Setfion  accounts,  it  aeenu 
that  the  rate  of  payment  for  scholam  at  school  was  ten  shillings 
Scots  per  quarter,  i.e.  somewhat  less  than  one  peony  sterling  per 
week. 

The  Tenn  of  Martemes,  1650. 

The  quhilk  day  Roben  Porteous  did  dischairg  himself  olT  the 
money  qubilk  be  was  dew  to  the  schurch  off  Newbottcll,  and  his 
debursmcnt  is  all  alloweL  He  testet  off  fre  money^the  soume  olT 
ane  thousand  merks  Scotis  <juhiich  wu  delyverit  to  Mr.  Lichtoune, 
minister  ihaire,  for  the  quhitch  he  hes  gevane  his  bond  to  pay 
intcicst )  and  now  at  this  tcime  off  Witsonday  ifJ5i,  the  said  Mr. 
Lichtoune  hcs  dubursct  the  half  ycir's  interest  from  Martcmcss  1650 
to  Wiuoundiy  1651,  at  disi>ositionc  olTtlie  elders.  And  to  testeRe 
t!iir  premisses,  we  the  Elders  underwrctten  hes  subscrj-vet  with  our 
hands. 

Thomas  Megqt,  Witness. 
Robert  Porteous,  Yongcr. 
Johns  Tbf-nt,  Witness. 
JoiiKB  Edmonstone,  Witness.' 

(Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon,  D.D..  Minister  of 
Newbatlle,  with  some  introductory  remarks  bj-  David  Laing.  Esq., 
V.f.) 

To  complete  the  record  of  I*ighion'»  Newbaittc  ministry,  a 
reference  may  here  be  made  to  his  "Newbattle  Library."  In  a 
paper  on  "Archbishop  Lcighton's  Newbattle  Library,"  the  present 
Minister  o(  Newbattle,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Corrick,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
gives  a  list  of  the  thirty«ne  volumes  which  are  still  preserved  in  tlie 
Manse,  and  are  handed  down  from  incumbent  to  incumbent.  All 
the  books  were  acquired  by  Leighton,  whether  by  gift  or  purchase, 
and  when  he  left  for  the  Principatship  of  Edinburgh,  he  lef^  these 
'  Sec  rnxetJings :  vol  iv.  48o-486. 
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limes  behind  him  nl  Ncwbattlc.   The  following  is  the  till  »  given 
Mr.  Canitk:— 
(t)  Clavb  Theotof;ica. 

(j)  Doctrinalc  Bibliorum  Harmontcuin,  by  George  Vttut,  IjDlhcran 
Abbot  of  VVuricmbctg, 

(3)  TheaiuTus  I./)corum  Commiinium,  by  Augustinus  Marlo- 
ratus. 

(4)  The  "  Magdeburg  Centuries." 

(s)  "Joannis  Bnptista:  Folcngii  Manluani,  Divi  Benedkti  moo- 
Achi,  in  E^ulmos  aliquot  juxu  Hebraeam  veriuttem  commentariua." 

(6)  Osiandcr's  Summaries  of  Church  History. 

{7)  D.  Hieronymi  Osorii  [.usiUini,  Episcopi  Sylvcrui),  de  Regis 
Institutionibus  et  Disciplina,  Lib.  viii.  There  are  joUingB  by  "R. 
L."  on  the  fly-leaf, 

(8)  Complete  Cauloguc  of  the  Books  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
i6m. 

(9)  John  Henry  Aljted's  "Philosophy." 

(10)  Luke  Trclcalius' "  Theological  Commonplaces." 

(11)  Stephen  Sz^edinus'  "Speculum  Pontiticum  Romanorum." 
(13)  Rollock's   ".-Vnalysis   Ix)gica   in  Epistolam  ad  Hebraeos." 

"The  most  touching  thing  about  it  is  that  on  the  front  page  a  text 
written  in  Latin  in  the  same  hand  as  all  the  rest  is  inaciibed,  and 
with  the  faded  initials  "  R.  L."  after  it :  "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
Lglor)-  save  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ" 

(13)  Sl  Clirysostom's  Worki  in  I.aitn. 

(14)  A  Roman  Catholic  Exposition  of  Job  (Latin)  "not  only  to 
teach  true  doarine  but  to  heal  controversies,"  by  John  Ferns, 
Rishop  of  Mcntz. 

(15)  IIIuKtrium  et  claromm  rironim  cpistolx  selcctiores. 

(16)  Cornelius  Crocu.s.     Philology  and  Rhetoric. 

(17)  Calvin's  Commentary  on  Acts. 

(18)  Claudian's  Works  with  Latin  Commentary. 

(19)  Danalus'  "  De  Prima  Mundi  /Ktatc" 
(10)  Papa  Confutatus. 

(ai)  Arnold  Clapmarius'  "Concerning  the  Mj'sterics  of  Gowm- 
ment,"  and  bound  with  it  Casaubon's  Works. 
(33)  Theodore  Bern's  Works. 
(13)  Raymund  LuUius'  Works. 
{>4)  Luther's  Commenury  on  GaUtians. 
(25)  Volume  of  I..oose  Tracts  and  Papers. 
(a6)  BiUoii's  "Perpetuall  Gm-cmment  of  Clirist's  Church." 
(37)  A  French  Catechism  from  French  Reformed  point  of  ricw. 
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(aS)  "A  Familiar  Commentary  on  the  Romans"  in  French. 

(ag)  Cartwright's  "Replye  to  an  answer  by  Mr.  Dr.  Whitgifte 
against  the  Admonition  to  the  Parliament." 

(30)  A  work  on  Astrology,  Physiognomy,  Cheiromancy  and  Kin- 
dred arts.> 

Mr.  Carrick  gives  the  following  "traces"  of  Leighton  in  New- 
battle  :— 

(i)  His  old  Pulpit  ;  a  small  round  oak  Pulpit  with  a.  canopy, 
handsomely  carved,  and  originally  without  a  seat 

(1)  The  ancient  Hour-Glass ;  it  is  still  entire,  sand  and  every- 
thing, and  stands  about  8  inches  high.  The  wooden  frame  is  very 
rude. 

(3)  The  ancient  Funeral  Bell. 

(4)  The  Sacramental  Vessels— four  cups  and  baptismal  basin. 

(5)  Parish  and  Presbytery  Records.     {/Md.  pp.  52,  53.) 

A  handsome  brass  memorial  was  -erected  recently  in  Newbattle 
Church  to  Leighton's  memory.  It  gives  the  main  events  of  his  life, 
and  closes  with  the  texts,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.  For  so 
He  gireth  His  beloved  sleep." 

'  TransacUont  of  tkt  Aberdeen  Ecckiiological  Society  (pp.  S4-61). 
Fourth  year  {1889). 
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CHAPTER   IX 

KOilERT  LEIGIITOS   PRINCIPAI,  OK  EDINBURGH  COLLEGE 
(1653-1662) 

"  Tnilb  hui  lU  lovdineSi  at  lU«  ii>ie  xl»  biMuiy ;  and  the  love  of  ihe 
Uulh  if  ibe  tfurit'i  due  responie  to  ihnt  lo>-cliDess.*— Johk  McLeod 
Caupbblu 

"  When  I  look  bacli  .  .  .  andamoo^lheineviublevarieiics  of  worth, 
nolice  the  6gute3  notl  features  that  survive  ia  thoitghl,  the  diffecencu  are 
full  of  paihviic  lights  and  thades.  The  vain  and  empty  are  simply  gone 
without  a  trace,  their  ecoi^m  melted  into  noibingncH.  The  hard  and 
opiaionaiivc  arc  remembered,  indeed,  and  with  botnage  to  their  intej[- 
rby,  but  icmeinbcTcd  witha  sinilc,  M  betixnging  to  the  past :  or,  if  more, 
only  on  acoouat  of  some  redeeming  eatbiuiaMD  and  tendcmeis  which 
binied  a  suppresMd  fire  tnthin.  Itat  the  formi  thai  are  siill  radiant,  the 
tyti  that  have  not  lost  their  iftow,  and  are  still  as  if  near  to  ut  in  (he 
distant  air,  are  those  of  lovlnj,'  aiul  trustful  disciples,  sunendeied  to 
faithful  service,  and  spending  in  il  with  chitdlilte  simplicity  the  gifts  of 
genius  or  tbe  ^uence  of  culture."— Ur.  James  MARnNC.\tr. 

"When  al  its  origin  EUnivcrtiiy  of  Edinburgh]  its  lieeMe  vitality  could 
only  be  pre^rved  and  developed  by  intcnae  retigmus  teal,  Rollock  was 
given:  when  ihe  storms  ofreligioos  paasioo  swept  over  the  land, the  moM 
coaipe tent  directing  mind  which  Scotlaad  tbeoposMued— that  of  Hender- 
son—was  pla(.«d  at  Its  service :  wlien  fanaticism  and  intolerance  had 
convened  the  country  into  a  well  of  Marah,  in  whkb  all  sweetness  was 
in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  when  salcty  was  only  to  be  had  in  pious 
quiemets,  tbe  saintly  Leighton  was  lent:  when  political  sagacity  was 
pectdiarty  reqnired,  il  was  cooferred  ia  the  person  of  Carstarcs :  and 
when  Ihe  iraiuilioa  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a  literary  epoch  needed  lo 
be  wisely  effected,  no  one  more  suited  to  direct  the  movement  could  have 

_  been  found  than  Koberuon."—  Ternnttrnvj  Strman  0/  EJi/tiuFfk  Uti- 

^^        vtriily,  by  PKOrSiSOK  FtlMT,  D.D. 

I    I" 

H       good 


IN  «  previews  chapter  rercrence  has  been  made  to  that 
spiritual  climate  or  atmosphere  of  the  »oul,  where  att 
good  men  meet,  and  where  distinctions  vaniiih  away  in  tbe 


■•» 
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i^t  of  an  ineflable  glory.  And  there  have  be«ii  spirits  of 
a  rare  mould  and  refined  texture,  whose  catholicity  has 
attracted  minds  of  dlflercnt  persuasions :  whose  sincere  piety 
has  in  its  unaffcctcdncss  won  the  admiration  of  all;  whose 
largeness  has  dissolved  the  difTcrcnccs  that  become  bound 
up  with  the  religious  life  of  the  many;  in  whose  presence, 
tran<>parciit  goodness,  gcntlcnc&s  and  love  are  so  manifested, 
that  the  afTcction  of  all  good  men  goes  out  to  them. 

Of  this  tyi>e,  Robert  l^ighton  was  a  beautiful  example :  he 
received  his  first  parish  from  the  Presbyterian  Earl  of  Lothian, 
served  under  the  government  of  a  Presbytery,  and  was  es- 
teemed by  all  his  Presbyterian  friends  at  Ncivbattlc.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Principalship  of  Edinburgh  Cotlegc 
by  the  Independents ;  *  and  was  at  last  made  a  Bishop  by 
Charles  II,  who  felt  that  dignity  was  added  to  his  pt>ticy 
b>'  the  acquisition  of  such  a  man.  TIjc  best  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  and  Episcopalians  loved  Leighton, 
and  were  attracted  by  his  sweetness  and  humility,  while  his 
own  self-abnegation  and  piety  enabled  him  to  work  with  any 
who  were  disposed  to  woik  jwaceably  with  him, 

He  had  probably  been  brought  into  close  contact  with 
Cromwell  when  in  London,  and  it  is  certainly  to  Cromwell's 
credit  that  he  advanced  I  .eighton  to  the  Principalship. 
Cromwell  sought  men  for  places,  and  not  places  for  men: 
"  If  there  was  a  man  in  England,"  says  Neal,  "who  excelled 
in  any  faculty  or  science,  the  Protector  would  fimi  him  out  and 
reward  him  according  to  his  merits."  Ever  above  his  Pres- 
b)-terian  contemporaries  in  true  toleration,  Cromwell  once 
wrote  to  a  sealous  major-general  who  had  suspended  and 
arrested  a  colonel  for  his  opinions  :  "  Sir,  the  State,  in 
choosing  men  to  serve  it,  lakes  no  notice  of  their  opinions. — 
Take  heed  of  being  sharp,  or  loo  easily  sharpened  by  others 
a^inst  those  to  whom  you  can  object  little  but  that  they 
square  not  will)  you  in  every  opinion  concerning  matters  of 
'  Lammft  Diaiy,  p.  5J. 
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religion."  It  is  certainly  to  Cromwell's  glory  that  he  appointed 
L John  Milton  as  Foreign  Secretary  throughout  the  Common- 
rwealth  and  Protectorate  ;  it  is  also  to  his  glory  that  he  nomi- 
nated, or  helped  to  nominate,  Robert  Lcighton  for  the 
Principalship  at  Edinbui^h.  To  Cromwell,  as  to  Milton  and 
Lctghton,  forms,  whether  of  worship  or  government,  were  but 
means  to  an  end,  and  could  be  changed  whenever  expediency 
or  necessity  required. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Cromwell,  whose  sympathies  were 
decidedly  with  the  **  Protesters,"  should  have  nominated  one 
whose  leanings  were  known  to  be  with  the  "  Kesolutioners  " ; 
and  certainly  it  was  a  beneficial  lesson  to  distracted  Scotland 
at  this  time.'  The  absence  of  agreement  in  details  and  of 
uniformity  in  externals,  was  not  defect  in  Cromwell's  eyes,  but 
rather  merit  "  All  that  believe,"  he  once  wrote,  "  have  the 
real  unity,  which  is  more  glorious  because  inward  and  spirit- 
ual," Mr.  Great-heart,  under  whose  sheltering  care  all  pil- 
grims to  the  Celestial  City  walked  securely — Fecblc-mind 
and  Ready-to-Halt  as  well  as  Valiant- for- Truth— is  Bunyan's 
all^orical  representation  of  what  Cromwell  was  to  the  Puri- 
tans,    Toleration  and  comprehension  was  Cromwell's  ideal. 

Lcighton  entered  on  his  duties  as  Principal  in  February 
1653,  and  at  a  time  when  the  government  of  Scotland,  both 
ecclesiastically  and  civilly,  was  much  altered.  Let  us  briefly 
recall  the  conditions.* 

'  Besides  the  rerereoce  in  LatnenCi  Diary  (p.  53)  there  is  the  following 
accointt  of  the  appointment  in  BaiUie'i  Ltltira  and  /ounials—'*  1654— 
As  for  our  church  aflkirs,  thus  they  ttand  :  the  I'arliameiit  of  Engbnd 
had  given  lo  ihe  Enghsh  Judije*  and  Sequcslralors  a  very  ample  com- 
mis-lion  to  put  out.  and  in  ininislcrt,  at  they  saw  uu»e,  to  pUni  and  dii- 
plant,  ou/  Univentliet.  Accordioi;  10  this  power,  ihey  put  Mr.  John  Row 
inAberdeen,  Mr.  Robcn  Lcitthton  in  Edinbuisl),  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie 
In  Glugow,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Cutville  they  offered  to  the  Old  CoIIedge  of 
Si.  Andrvwa :  this  last  \%  yet  holden  cS,  but  the  other  three  act»  at  Prio- 
cipalla.  AllourCoIlediiesarequickliclilEelobe  undone."— Vol  iii- p.  34^. 

'Cf.  0/iWr  Civmiw//,  by  Frederick  Harrison,  p.  =21  ;  Ufi^/,\fmi,hy 
Coibett :  Gardiner's  Cromwcll't  Piatt  in  fiiUery,  pp,  S9-*S  '•  Olivtr 
Crvnrwtif,  by  Charlci  Kirlh,  pp.  394-399 ;  Mahoo's  Miitaiiy  voL  ir. 
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Scotland  was  a  conquered  countr>-  af^cr  Worcester,  but 
there  had  been  no  general  confiscation  of  the  conquered,  and 
no  far-reaching  alteration  on  the  framework  of  Scottish 
Society.  The  Scottish  confiscations  left  the  bulk  of  the 
people  untouched,  although  they  ruined  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  National  Religion  was  not  proscribed,  but 
the  Church  lost  a  fiortion  of  its  independence  and  was 
deprived  of  its  former  power  to  check  or  control  the  civil 
government.  The  General  Assembly — the  "  glory  and 
strength  of  our  Church  upon  earth  " — was  forcibly  dissolved 
in  1653,  but  synods  and  presbyteries  were  allowed  to  meet  as 
formerly.  The  formation  of  Independent  congregations  was 
protected,  and  Church-courts  were  deprived  of  coercive 
jurisdiction  o\'cr  non-mcmbcrs.  The  English  Government 
appointed  commissioners  to  visit  the  Universities,  punish 
mini:^ters  who  preached  against  it,  and  decide  disputes  about 
vacant  parishes.  While  they  interfered  little  in  the  internal 
alTairs  of  Utc  Church,  they  endeavoured  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  Resolutioners  and  Proteateri.  *•  These  bitter 
waters,"  said  Robert  Blair, "  were  sweetened  by  the  Lord's 
remarkably  blessing  the  lab(.>uns  of  his  faithful  servants  A 
great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  to  many." 

The  separated  National  Parliament  came  to  an  end,  and 
was  replaced  by  representation  to  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  "  instrument "  of  Government*  Scotland  was 
assigned  thirty  members  in  the  British  Parliament.  Twenty 
were  allotted  to  the  shires — one  to  each  of  the  larger  slitres, 
and  one  to  each  of  the  nine  groups  of  less  important  shires. 
There  were  also  eight  groups  of  burghs,  each  grou|>  electing 
one  member,  and  two  members  were  returned  by  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  Betu'een  1653  and  1655  Scotland  was  governed 
by  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  and  from  1655  by  a  special 
Council.  The  Court  of  Session  was  abolished  and  its  place 
taken  by  a  Commission  of  Justice. 

Tbe  Protector  hoped  to  reconcile  Scotland  to  the  Union  by 
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the  material  benefits  which  it  conferred.  Freedom  of  trade 
was  granted.  Tenures,  implying  vassalage,  servitude  and 
heritable  jurisdictions,  were  abolished.  Popular  court-baron» 
were  set  up,  legal  fees  diminished,  and  new  judges  were 
appointed,  who  administered  justice  without  fear  or  favour. 
It  was  admitted  that  there  was  all  round  an  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  jutitice,  and  the  "  English  judges  "  were 
papular  in  Scotland,  as  they  were  above  corrupt  influences 
and  just."  '  Monk,  who  was  Governor  of  Scotland  from  1654, 
and  had  his  residence  at  Dalkeith,  attended  to  almost  every 
detail  himself,  kept  the  military  power  in  subordination  to  the 
civil,  was  know  11  as  "  honest  George,"  and  ad<^ed  as  a 
principle,  "  Assist  the  weak  inhabitants  and  weaken  the 
mighty."  Trade  began  to  revive,  feuds  and  brigandage  were 
put  down,  and  never  perhaps  in  Scotland  had  tlie  weak  been 
so  strong. 

Cromwell  once  rebuked  the  Scottish  clergy  for  •■  meddling 
with  worldly  policies  and  mixtures  of  worldly  power,"  for 
setting  up  that  which  they  called  the  "Kingdom  of  Christ," 
and  warneil  them  that  *'the  Zion  promised"  would  not  be 
built  "  with  such  untem[>ered  mortar."  The  censure  was 
not  unncedcd.  for  the  continuous  strifes  of  the  "  Re»o- 
tutioners  "  and  "Protesters"  make  this  the  most  painful 
part  of  our  history  to  contemplate  and  the  most  difficult  to 
unrav-el. 

In  Scotland  all  that  the  Protectionist  Government  aimed 
at  was  a  Limited  Presbytery  with  Toleration,  whereas  in 
England  (1653-1660)  a  llroad  Church  was  realized  which 
recognized  no  special  form  of  ecclesiastical  oi^anisation. 
All  that  the  Commission  dealt  with  was  the  personal  piety  and 
intellectual  fitness  of  the  man  prc^ntcd  to  the  living,  and  if  in 
these  respects  he  was  found  to  be  worthy,  he  was  installed. 
The  Parish  Church  was  regarded  as  parish  property.  an<l 
in  one  parish  in  England  might  be  found  a  Presbyterian, 
*  OfMNKl's  Lord  Advo<'^*s  of  S<«Hafdt  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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in  ani>ther  an  lndt;pen<lent,  and  in  n  tliird  »  Baptist  con- 
gregatton.  Cromwell  had  toleration  for  all  but  Roman 
Catholici.  Such  was  the  general  coiulilton  of  Church  and 
State  when  Leighlon  was  I'rincipai,  and  wc  now  proceed 
to  the  details  of  his  special  services.  Bumet  states  that 
Leighton  was  a  great  blessing  in  his  office,  "for  he  talked 
so  to  all  the  youth  of  any  capacity  or  distinction  that  it 
had  a  great  effect  on  many  of  them."'  He  is  said  to  have 
"revived"  the  practice  of  Rollock,  which  his  predecessor 
had  permitted  to  fall  into  abeyance,  of  Wednesday  lectures 
to  the  students.  Twenty-four  of  these  lectures  still  sur- 
vive,* and  are  full  of  beauty  and  learning.  Bumet  tells  us 
that  "  if  crowds  broke  in,  which  they  were  apt  to  do,  he 
would  have  gone  on  in  his  sermon  in  Latin,  with  a  purity 
and  life  that  charmed  all  who  understood  it."  The  Latin 
is  characterized  by  purity  and  elegance,  and  the  message 
breathes  the  spirit  of  an  c\'angclist  These  lectures  con- 
tain no  exposition  of  a  system  of  theology,  but  rather  deal 
with  the  higher  purposes  of  life.  In  the  best  sense  they 
are  exhortations  and  endeavours  after  the  Christian  life,  and 
arc  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  celestial  type.  Their 
scholarship  is  wide,  and  reveals  extensive  reading  and  study 
of  patristic  and  classic  literature,  bringing  thence  things 
new  and  old.  They  arc  not  of  time  but  of  eternity,  and  form 
a  storehouse  of  the  richest  spiritual  utterances  that  Scotland 
possesses,  and  to  them  all  can  turn  for  impulse,  inspiration 
and  instruction  at  all  times,  but  not  least  of  all  when  the 
spiritual  energies  of  life  are  flaj^ng.  If  the  comparative 
method  be  adopted  towards  them  in  relation  to  Scotti.<ih 
religious  literature,  both  of  this  and  subsequent  periods, 
they  stand  out  unique  and  lonely  in  their  spiendour, 
Leighton,  although  Friraarius  Professor  of  Divinity,  was 
not  expected  to  teach  theology — that  being  the  province  of 

'  /litU'ty,  vol.  I.  p.  2\1- 

'  !>«e  ftMUilumti  TiiaUguat,  edited  by  James  Scholcficld. 
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IIS  colleague,  David  Dickson,  profe^sur  of  theulogy  and  the 
reputed  author  of  "  O  mother  dear,  jCTUsalem."  As  Princi|>al, 
his  purposes  were  mainly  those  of  practical  theology,  and  he 
frequently  exhorts  his  students  in  an  affectionate  manner  to 
be  *•  candidates  for  eternity,"  and  certainly  his  lectures 
reveal,  like  his  letters,  a  mind  that  always  lived  on  the 
borderland  where  the  seen  blends  in  mystic  union  with  the 
unseen  and  God  is  felt  to  be  near.  Besides  these  prelec- 
tions there  cxiiit  eight  addresses  to  students  on  the  occasion 
of  their  laurcation,  with  an  address  after  the  vacation,  and 
a  farewell  addres.t  before  leaving  the  University. 

On  Sundays  the  students,  with  their  professors,  marched 
lo  Church — the  High  Church  of  St  Giles — and  the  gallery  in 
the  cast  em)  of  the  Cathedral  wan  allotted  to  them.  This 
service  was  transferred  after  a  time  to  Trinity  College  Church 
umi  then  to  Lady  Yester's  Church,  It  was  I^igliton's  office 
to  preach  to  the  students  at  morning  service,  and  besides 
this  duty  with  the  weekly  Wednesday's  lecture,  an  offer  was 
made  by  him,  on  October  21,  1658,  to  the  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh to  "  prcache  in  the  Colledgc  Mall  to  the  Scholleris 
once  in  two,  three  or  four  weeks  per  vices  with  the  rest  of 
the  professors,"  '  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Lcighton, 
along  with  the  other  theological  professors,  David  Dickson,* 
and  his  son,  Alexander  Dickson  ( Lcighton 's  successor  at 
Newbattlc  and  now  professor  of  Hebrew^  accepted  the  duty 
of  conducting  the  service. 

» Sm  p.  197. 

*  Dickson  does  not  M«m  10  have  lyrapalbjjcd  with  Leighlon's 
•dmintlion  Tor  Thomas  i  Kempis.  "  I  mn  told  thai  when  Mr.  Dickton 
WHS  Profe»»oT  at  Edinburgh,  nnd  Mr.  K.  Leii;bton  vsu  frincipall  there, 
■he  Principall  urned  thai  ihe  Piofeuor  might  either  teach,  or  at  leut 
recommend  Thomas  !i  Kempi»  lo  his  students ;  and  told  him  he  re<:one<l 
kone  of  Ihe  best  books  that  ever  was  wntt,  ne.u  to  the  Inspired  Wtiilers. 
Mr.  Dickson  refused  lo  do  eiiber,  and  among  otbei  reasons,  from  some 
Popish  doctrines  conlcaned  m  il,  be  added,  Ihat  neither  Christ's satisEu- 
tion,  Dor  the  doctrine  of  srace,  but  self  and  merite  ran  throu  it  " 
Wodrew'g  AiuUeei*^  v,  iti.  451. 
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In  1657  Letghton  received  a  commission  from  the  Town 
Council  to  proceed  to  London  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  the  Protector  some  increase  to  the  Collcfic  revenues. 
He  was  sticcessful  in  his  mission,  for  Cromwell  granted  in 
llgeneral  terms  '  ;C20o  a  year  "  out  of  Church  lands "  to 
Edinburgh  College.  In  July  1658  Lcighton  moved  the 
Town  Council  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  "  locality  "  for  this 
amount  (i.e.  to  have  it  fixed  as  a  charge  on  the  tiend  of  some 
parish),  but  in  September  Cromwell  died. 

Two  other  matters  were  brought  before  the  Council  at  the 
same  meeting  by  Lcighton.  (1)  There  was  a  common  report 
of  some  suspected  houses  in  the  Collf^e  Wj-nd,  in  reference 
to  which  the  Council  undertook  to  remove  all  scandalous 
persons  from  the  ncighbourhot)d.  (2)  The  principal  e\'idcntly 
thought  that  the  students  did  not  make  such  good  progress  as 
they  might,  and  he  attributed  this  to  a  deficiency  of  grammar 
schools.  He  suggested  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
csUblishmcnt  of  a  grammar  school  in  every  presbytery,  and 
that  the  Protector  should  be  petitioned  to  provide  .salaries  for 
tbe  masters  out  of  church  rents.  He  aUo  suggested  that  a 
Latin  grammar,  written  in  English,  "  for  the  more  easy  appre- 
hension oflittle  children,"  should  be  provided.  The  Council 
recommended  Professor  Thomas  Craufurd  to  furnish  some 

'Thb gift,  which  Lcighton  procured  G3r  ihe  University,  isthos  referred 
to  in  the  Orancil  Order  Book  of  date  :— 

"  Know  ye  thai  we,  ukinc  into  our  coiiMdcration  the  condition  of  Ibe 
Univeratly  of  Edinburtili,  and  ttiut  (beinc  but  o(  Ulc  foundation,  vii. 
iinct  the  Keformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland)  the  rents  (hereof  are 
exceedingly  small,"  gram  £vx>  a  year  at  the  di^potiil  of  the  Edinbur-ih 
Town  Council,  "  being  the  founders  and  undoubted  patrons  of  the  Mid 
Universiiy,"  to  be  applied  for  University  pnrpoues  iriih  the  advice  and 
consent  of  Masters  and  Ket;enl».  liaillie,  speaking  of  Leigbton  ai^er  hi» 
return,  give*  this  fancy  sketch  ;  "  Mr.  I.eitfhton  due*  nought  to  count  of, 
but  looks  about  him  in  hi*  chamber  "  (iii.  365),  and  adds  that "  the  Mint 
had  »hown  more  temper  than  usual  ntlindingtbatSbarphadconinved 
^lliat£lOOofthe  aura  should  go  10  Mr.  Alexander  Dickwn"  {»o  of  the 
RuoJationer  David  Uickaon),  who  had  been  recently  appointed 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  whom  Leigbion  did  not  like. 
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RudimtHts  he  was  itncler:(tood  to  have  in  haiid,  but,  a<lds  Sir 
William  Grant,  "Craitfutti  was  probably  too  old  for  this 
work,  and  nothing  was  done  towards  rcaliiiing  Lcighton's 
aspiration  for  the  improv-ement  of  classical  teaching.*' 

It  is  interesting  to  have  the  following  testimony  from  the 
Aulobingniphy  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  M.D„  as  to  the 
Influence  Principal  Lelghton  had  over  him  when  he  was  a 
student  under  him  at  Edinbui^h  University.  The  references 
also  afTord  glimpses  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with  the  fac- 
tions that  existed  in  the  Church. 

"The  Principall  of  the  Collcdgc  during  the  five  yean  I  studied 
was  Mr.  Robert  Lighlon,  who  was  first  Bishop  of  Dumblanc,  upon 
the  restauration  of  King  Charles  the  ind,  and  thcrafter  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Glasco,  a  learned  and  devout  min,  who  had 
excellent  discourses  to  us  in  the  Common  Hall,  somctymes  in 
Ijitin,  sometymes  in  Engtish,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
them,  then  gave  me  strong  inclinntioni  to  a  serious  and  good  life. 
i  shunned  the  playes  and  divcrtisetncnt.^  the  other  students 
followed,  and  read  much  in  my  study,  for  which  my  fellows  gave  me 
the  name  of  Diogenes  in  dolio."* 

.  .  .  "My  mother  would  hare  had  me  studie  divinity,  but 
there  were  great  divisions  amongst  the  presbiterians  then,  some  for 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  church,  some  against  them,  and  they 
wroit  reproachful  dtscotmn  against  others,  and  occasioned  factions 
in  the  state  and  private  bmilics,  which  gave  me  anc  disgust  of 
them.  1  was  acquaint  with  Mr.  Robert  Uuglass,  Master  John 
Smith,  and  Hew  Mackell,  good  men  and  moderate.  I  saw  non 
could  enter  to  the  ministerie  without  Ingadging  in  some  of  these  fac- 
tions, and  espousing  their  interests. 

"The  impressions  I  retained  from  Mr.  Lcighton  his  discourses 
disposed  mc  to  affect  charity  for  all  good  men  of  any  persuasion,  and 
I  preferred  a  quiet  tyfe,  wherein  I  might  not  be  ingadged  in  factions 
of  Church  or  Sute."  * 

"  It  wa»  this  charity  to  all  men  that  induced  the  violent  conlrover- 
sialitts  of  ihc  djiy  lo  abuse  ihc  worthy  prelate  lo  miich.~  (*J 


'  Stfoy  of  tkt  Unitfriity,  vol.  ii-  p.  a  SO 
* AtiMwgraphv  //.  4,  \%.  'P.  15.  *   P.  IS- 
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"I  ttecamc  lykeirisc  alxnit  thiit  tjmu;  (tdfti)  aaituint  witli  Mt. 
James  Aiid,  a  serious  christian,  a  fdlowcr  of  Mr.  Lighten,  and 
who  iivcth  yctt  now  of  the  age  of  68,  a  man  of  strong  afTcctions  for 
{MCty  and  vcrtuc,  and  of  a  single  and  chasl  lyfe,  and  to  his  power 
charitable  to  the  poor  in  ane  eminent  way." ' 

Lcighton  wrote  frequently  letter*  to  the  mmister  here 
mentioned  by  Sibbald— the  Rev.  James  Aird.  of  Ingram, 
Northumberland.  Unfortunately  he  docs  not  aUvaj's  date 
his  Idters,  but  the  following  belong  to  the  ]x.Tiod  when 
Ixighton  wa,t  Princi|>al.  Mr.  Aird  was  son  of  a  former 
niiniMter  of  Ncwbattle,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1646,  wa.* 
session-clerk  of  Ncwbattlc  in  1647,  and  was  ordained  at 
Ingrain  in  Northumberland,  whence  he  was  ejected  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  24th  August,  1(163.  Prior  to  this  he  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  happy  at  Ingram,  and  Lcighton  did 
his  utmost  to  pTx>cure  for  htm  a  nev.-  charge,  and  in  the 
intcrv-al  before  he  succeeded  even  spoke  of  a  regency  for  him 
at  Edinburgh.  He  was  finally  settled  (l66S)at  Torrybum, 
and  was  throughout  life  I^ighton's  loj-al  friend, 

LETTERS  OF    PRINCIPAL  LEIGHTON 

To  THE   Rev.  James   Aird,   Minister    of    Ikgram, 

NORTIIUMUERLANI) 

I. 

"  Sir, 

"  Some  days  ago  I  received  some  tines  from  you,  and  they 
were  very  welcome :  for  I  know  no  better  news  can  come  from 
any  comer  of  the  earth  than  of  a  soul  altcmpliiig  to  over- 
come the  world  and  its  own  self,  and  in  any  degree  prevailing 
and  resolving  still  onwards.  Alt  the  projects  and  conquests 
of  the  WOT  Id  arc  not  to  be  named  to  it.  Oh  I  what  a  weari> 
ness  it  is  to  live  amongst  men  and  find  so  few  men,  and 
amongst  Christians  and  find  so  few  Christians  :  so  mucK  talk 
and  so  little  action  :  religion  turned  almost  to  a  tune  and  air 

*P.aa 
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nf  words  :  and  amidst  all  our  pretty  discounei,  pusillutiimoux 
and  base  and  so  easily  draggol  into  the  mire,  self  and  flesh 
and  pride  and  passion  domineering  while  we  speak  of  being 
in  Christ  and  clothed  with  Him  :  and  believe  it  because  we 
Cpeak  it  so  often  and  so  confidently  !  Well  I  know  you  are 
not  willing  to  be  thus  gulled:  and  having  some  glances  of 
tiie  beauty  of  holiness,  aim  no  lower  than  perfection,  which 
in  the  end  we  hope  to  attain :  and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
smallest  advances  towards  it  are  more  worth  than  crowns 
and  sceptres.  I  bclic\x'  it,  you  often  think  on  these  words  of 
the  blessed  champion  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  24,  etc).  There  is  a 
noble  guest  within  us  :  oh,  let  all  our  business  be  to  entertain 
I  Hm  honourably,  and  to  live  in  celestial  love  within,  that  will 
make  all  things  without  be  very  contemptible  in  our  eyes !  I 
^ould  rove  on,  did  I  not  stop  myself :  it  falling  out  well  too 
for  that,  to  be  hard  upon  the  post  hours  ere  I  thought  of 
writing.  Therefore,  good-night  is  all  I  add  :  for  whatsoever 
hour  it  comes  to  your  hand,  I  believe  you  are  as  sensible  aa  I 
that  it  is  still  night :  but  the  comfort  is,  it  draws  nigh  toward 
that  bright  morning  that  shall  make  amend?!. 

"  Your  weary  fellow-pilgrim, 

"ROBT.  LeIGHTOH. 

"  it  may  be  Mr.  Ogle  docs  not  think  me  in  earnest  when  1 
desired  him  to  spy  out  a  hermitage  for  mc  :  but  if  one  remote 
lenough  were  offered.  I  know  not  how  it  might  tempt  me.  If 
'you  write  again,  I  pray  you  load  not  the  back  of  your  letter 
with  any  more  than  this,  "To  Mr.  Robert  Leighton,  at 
Edinburgh,"  for  by  that  it  will  not  fail  to  find  me  out,  and 
that  answers  the  end,  and,  you  see,  I  give  you  example." ' 


II. 

"  Sir, 

"  Though  I  desired  you  to  forbear  for  a  while  the  pains  of 
sending  mc  the  book  you  spoke  of.  I  know  it  was  your  kind< 
■About  1658  or  i6{9? 
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ncss  pressed  you  to  send  it.  and  I  thank  you.  I  cannot  say  I 
have  read  it  through,  but  divers  |>ass;^s  of  it  I  have,  and 
though  I  approve  the  design  of  it,  and  of  all  such  writings  so 
far  as  I  can  understand,  and  wliAt  I  understand  not  adventure 
not  to  judge  of,  but  rather  tmplicitcr  think  the  best  of  it :  yet 
I  must  confess  their  lowest  rules,  that  are  laid  as  the  founda- 
tion of  their  structure,  1  find  of  most  use.  And  could  I  duly 
follow  them,  cither  I  should  insensibly  be  raised  to  those 
greater  sublimities  they  speak  of,  if  the  Great  Lover  of  Souls 
saw  any  such  thing  good  for  me :  or  1  should  humbly  and 
contentedly  live  without  them,  which  possibly  would  do  as 
well,  till  the  day  come  of  the  fullest  and  purest  intuitive  life, 
which  1  live  in  the  hopes  of  as  not  far  off.  Meantime,  I 
think  [  have  at  a  venture  given  up  with  the  contemptible 
desires  and  designs  of  this  present  world,  and  must  have 
cither  something  beyond  them  all  or  nothing  at  all :  and 
though  this  base  clod  of  clay  I  carry  still  depresses  me,  I  am 
glad  that,  even  because  it  docs  so,  1  loathe  and  despise 
it. 

"I  have  sent  you  two  little  pieces  of  history,  wherein  it  may 
be  you  will  find  some  small  relish,  but  the  hazard  is  small : 
and,  howc^Tf,  I  pray  you  do  not  send  them  back  to  me  at  all, 
for  I  have  enow  of  that  kind.  The  one  is  of  a  good  pen,  and 
an  acquaintance  and  friend  of  yours,  Paulus  Nolanus.  and  his 
life  of  Martin  of  Tour.^  I  think  you  will  relish,  and  I  believe 
it  is  not  in  your  yita4  Patrum,  The  other,  Valerius  Maximus, 
1  conceive  would  clog  you  the  less  because  it  is  of  so  much 
variety  of  selected  examples ;  and  the  stages  zse  so 
sliort,  you  nuy  begin  and  leave  off  where  you  will  without 
wearying. 

"But  when  all  is  done  there  ts  one  only  blessed  .story, 
wherein  our  souls  must  dwell  and  take  up  their  rest :  for 
amongst  all  the  rest  we  shall  not  read '  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 
that  arc  weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  gi%'e  you  rest 
And  newr  any  yet  that  tried  Him,  but  found  Him  as  good 
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an  His  word.    To  whose  sweet  embraces  I  recommend  you, 
and  denire  to  meet  you  there. 

"  Yours, 

'•  R.  LfilGHTON."  ' 


lU. 
"  Deak  Frienu — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  indisposition  you  arc  under,  but 
I  assure  you  I  tlo  not  value  myself,  nor  anything  I  say  or  do 
cither  upon  this  or  any  other  occasion,  worth  your  pains  of 
writing,  far  less  on  a  journey  hither;  yet  I  should  gladly 
enjoy  your  mistake  in  thinking  otherwise,  if  I  was  in  a  posture 
capable  of  the  pleasure  others  have  of  your  abode  under  my 
roof  for  some  longer  time.  The  persons  you  mention  in 
order  to  tliat  aflfair,  etc. — I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  anything 
from  any  of  them  since  my  last,  nor  expect  that  I  shall  till 
the  b^inning  of  yune.  at  Edinbursfi,  where  I  intend  (God 
willing)  to  be,  and  desire,  if  it  may  be,  to  see  you  tliere.  I 
have  thoughts  of  going  thither  somewhat  before  that  time,  and 
therefore,  if  I  did  not  signify  such  to  you,  I  fear  you  might 
miss  me  if  you  came  hither, 

•'  As  for  the  business,  it  is  very  safe,  with  all  our  other 
interests  of  Time  and  Eternity,  in  our  Ble.ised  Father's  hand, 
of  all  fathers  tlie  wisest  and  the  best.  He,  1  am  sure,  can 
mould  cither  your  heart  or  theirs  you  have  to  do  withal,  as  He 
thinks  fit,  and  it  shall  be  as  it  is  best  to  be  ;  therefore,  if  we 
were  together,  I  should  not  very  eagerly  dispute  the  matter 
with  you,  far  less  will  I  by  scribbling.  Let  your  heart  keep 
near  to  Him,  and  be  daily  purging  out  all  that  may  interpose 
and  obstruct  our  closest  union,  and  we  have  nothing  else  to 
care  for.  This  moment  is  posting  away,  and  that  blessed  day 
is  hastening  forward  that  shall  complete  that  union. 

"  Pray  for  your  lame  fellow-traveller, 

"R.L. 


Sccreun's  Anhkiskap  Uighien,  pp.  i,a^i- 
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"  I  sliould  chide  you,  if  I  could  do  it  :tliarply  enough,  for 
entertaining  the  le^st  thought  of  any  such  jealousy,  as  I 
think  v«ry  incongruous  with  the  strength  and  mutual  confid* 
cnce  of  solid  friendship," 


IV. 
"Sir— 

*'  What  the  opportunity  is  that  may  engage  you  where  you 
arc,  seeing  you  express  it  not,  I  cannot  particularly  know ; 
but  whatever  it  is,  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  suit  your  mind,  and  if 
I  could  do  you  any  real  furtherance  in  any  such  time,  I  think 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  ready  the  occasion  would  find  me. 
Here  I  see  nothing  at  present  worth  the  thinking  on  for 
you,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  try  a  course  of  tilting  for  a 
Regency  in  Philosophy,'  as  they  call  it,  which  is  likely  to  be 
vacant  here  very  shortly,  Mr.  WisttnaH  being  upon  the  point 
of  leaving  it  and  going  to  sleep  If  you  find  a  stomach  to  it, 
all  I  can  promise  is,  an  endeavour  to  see  fair  play  ;  and  if 
you  make  one,  you  would  be  sure  to  win,  if  it  depended  on 
the  wishes  of.  Sir, 

"Your  friend  and  servant,* 

"R.  L." 

V. 

"Sir— 

"  I  sliould  pleaae  myself  ^-cry  much  in  doing  anything 
towards  your  repose ;  but  there  is  nothing  such  as  I  wish 
within  my  reach,  nor  tvithin  my  view.    The  humanity  place 

■  Letters  IV.  and  \'.  mtul  belong  to  165$  and  1656  tetpeclivdy.  The 
reference  to  Mr.  Wjuman  niaket  ihisdnr.  Wts«man,  formerly  muter 
of  Linlithjfow  Craromai  School,  wu  appointed  Prorevtor  of  Humanily 
at  Edinburgh  in  1636,  ProfcktarofPhiloiophym  1638,  and  died  October 
1655.  He  wat  succeeded  in  the  Cluit  or  Philosophy  by  William  Forbes, 
PrafoMOr  <rf  Htunaaily,  on  March  7,  1656.  {TMt  Slory  0/  BtttMburxk 
Uiuvtrtitr,  vol  ii.  pp.  173.  3^)  LeJghioD  evidently  thought  of  Mr.  Aird 
for  both  oflicei ,  u  the  tetten  indicate. 

■  Aikman'i  Laghtoit,  p>  <;A^ 
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wSfl* either  not  be  vacant,  or  if  it  be,  1  think  wc  shall  break  it 
for  some  reason.  Of  the  other  I  wrote  to  you,  you  can  only 
judge  whether  it  suits  your  genius  and  inclination  ;  neither 
(if  it  did)  have  1  power  to  promise  anything  but  heavy 
crKlcavours  If  [  see  rt  feasible,  having  no  assurance  of  prevaiU 
ing.  But  one  thing  1  am  sure  of,  and  so  are  you,  and  it  is 
enough,  that  tu  them  that  fear  the  Lord  and  trust  in  Him, 
no  good  thing  shall  be  wanting.  The  choosing  of  some 
dubious  steps  of  our  way  may  now  and  then  be  3  little  trouble* 
some,  but  the  comfort  is,  the  journey  will  be  quickly  done,  and 
then  we  hope  to  be  where  there  arc  no  desires  nor  delibera- 
tions of  change  of  quarters. 

"  i  am,  yours, 

"R.  L. 
"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Mr.  AnJrttv  Greys  death.' 
He  has  got  the  start  of  us,  but  not  for  long.     I  am  likely  to 
preach  to-morrow  (God  willing)  in  our  o\vn  Hall,  where  for  the 
present  meets  one  of  the  Town  Congregalions."  * 

VI. 
"  Sir— 

"  I  think  you  know  the  reason  of  my  forbearmg  to  write  ; 
for  you  cannot  but  know  that  letters  sent  by  the  post  are 

'  This  reference  also  provrs  the  letter  to  hxve  been  wrilien  in  165& 
Andrew  Gray  (1633-1656)  siudied  at  SL  Andicwt  ;ind  Edinburgh.  He 
was  one  of  ihe  band  of  yoiias  Suoitith  preachers  who  were  powerfully 
inAuenccd  by  l.ciHhtoii.  He  wai  ordained  lo  the  Cnl]c>;i.ilc  Charge  of 
theOmcr  Hijjh  Chuich  uftUiitcaw  on  November  J,  16}],  ilihousb  only 
in  bi*  twentieth  year.  Baillie  refers  to  hi»  "  high-flown,  rhetorical  uyle," 
and  describes  his  ordination  as  taking  place  "over  the  belly  of  the  town's 
prote»talions."  His  minijitry,  although  only  of  three  years'  daraiion, 
mkdt  a  profound  imprctsion,  and  his  popularity  was  sustained  by  his 
publikhcd  work*.  He  died  February  8,  1656,  of  fever,  after  a  brief 
illness,  and  wa>  interred  in  BUclcaddei'i  Aisle,  Glasgow  Cathedral.  Un 
the  wall!)  of  the  aii]«  hit  initials  and  date  of  death  may  be  seen  deeply 
incised.  He  married  Rachel,  daughter  of  Robert  Qaillie  of  Jerviswood. 
by  whom  many  of  his  sermons  and  communion  addresses  were  published 
after  his  death.  She  had  taken  them  down  in  ihorthand  at  the  time  of 
delivery. 
*  Kdcrrioi;  to  ibe  congregalioa  of  the  Troa  or  Lady  Yesiers. 
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broken  e^n  very  frcquciuly,  if  not  constantly  of  late  ;  and 
other  way  I  know  none.  I  often  entreated  that  favour  of 
my  John  to  inquire  at  your  sister's  how  you  were,  if  she  did 
hear,  and  if  she  knew  any  safe  convey  of  letters  to  you  ;  but 
he  tlid  as  he  uses  to  do  in  divers  of  the  few  letter  services  I 
have  for  him,  and  1  am  beholden  to  his  neglects.  Meanwhile 
my  not  forgetting  you,  you  may  be  assured  of,  while  I  shall 
continue  to  remember  niyM;If,  when  I  think  how  little  or 
nothing  it  is  my  tetters  si>eak  other  than  some  short  »'ordt 
dropped  a3  it  comes,  reflecting  to  you  some  of  your  own 
thoughts.  I  am  gained  with  your  reckoning  them  anything 
at  all.  Your  imparting  the  particulars  relating  to  yourself, 
though  in  extrinsic  things,  I  do  very  licartily  thank  you  for ; 
for  such  communications  arc  a  redoubling  the  pleasure  in 
them :  and  seeing  our  great  Father's  love  descends  to  the 
ordering  of  the  low  concernments  of  our  life,  we  were  very 
unwise  and  ungrateful  not  to  observe  them,  who  had  made 
dies  with  so  mucli  art,  and  is  truly  magnus  in  minimis. 
Courage,  it  shall  be  well  ;  we  follow  a  conquering  general, 
yea,  who  hath  conquered  already  ;  tt  qui  stmtl  vicit  pro 
Hobis,  stmptr  vial  in  nobis.  For  myself  at  present.  I  am  (as 
we  use  to  say),  that  is,  this  little  contemptible  lodge  of  mine 
is,  not  very  well ;  but  that  will  pass  some  way  or  other,  as  it 
is  best ;  and  even  while  the  indisposition  lasts,  oh  I  how 
much  doth  it  heighten  the  sweet  relish  of  peace  within,  of 
which  1  cannot  speak  highly,  for  to  you  1  speak  just  as  it  is. 
But  methinks  1  find  a  growing  contempt  of  all  this  world 
and  consequently  some  further  degrees  of  that  quiet  which  is 
only  subject  to  disturbance  by  our  inordinate  fancies  and 
desires,  and  receding  from  the  blessed  centre  of  our  rest : 
for  hurries  of  tkt  -world  you  knovi  tht  tvaj/,  Isa,  xxvi.  20; 
and  in  these  retiring  rooms  we  meet  and  be  safe  and  quiet 
That  you  may  speak  of  the  shock  seeming  to  threaten  your 
Order,  I  am  not  afraid  of  at  all,  neither  for  you  nor  myself, 
Dor  the  geoetality  of  the  rest )  but  you  may  be  assured  that. 
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in  that  case,  the  tot  of  those  in  my  posture  will  be  the  same 
as  yours.  SeJ  Jthwah  r^nat,  ctrctntfr,  Geatis  et  cum 
reiiqms  etiam  insulae, 

"  Farewell,  dear  Brother, 

"  Yours.' 

"R.  l; 

VII. 

"Sir— 

"  The  answer  I  intended  your  letter  was  a  visit,  and  that 
not  en  passant.  Though  I  spoke  and  once  had  thoughts  of 
NeufcasiU  for  some  days,  my  last  purpasc  was  no  further 
than  Ingram,  unless  it  had  been  with  you  to  Wittinghnm,  to 
secyourhonMt  neighbour  Mr.  Hume;*  which,  if  you  think  of 
it  when  you  meet,  it  may  be  you  will  tell  him.  Nor  wax  this 
a  mere  thought,  for  I  was  on  my  way  towartis  you  as  far  a.t 
GittgUkirk,  whence  1  returned  back  to  my  lodge,  finding 
myself  not  well,  by  re.ison,  1  think,  of  not  scarce  having  been 
on  horseback  twice  these  many  months,  1  am  yet  in  a  little 
distemper:  of  which,  though,  I  apprehend  no  great  height  nor 
long  continuance,  yet  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  shall  again, 
this  vacation,  attempt  any  further  than  Ptntland  Hills.     But 

'  Aikinan'«  Ltij-htaa,  p.  684. 

*  Tbi«  reference  11  to  AbraJiam  Hume,  a  native  of  the  Merae,  Berwick- 
shire. He  became  chnplain  10  the  widowed  Counlctt  of  Home,  who 
brought  him  to  London.  John  Mtutland,  .tfterwnrds  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, who  married  the  Countc^i'i  tecond  daughter,  took  Hume  with  bim 
on  his  iRtvels  10  Paris  and  Geneva.  He  afterwards  obuincd  the  vicarage 
of  Loog  Kenloo,  Northumberland,  and  in  1647  receiveil  Pcntiytenan 
orders.  Hit  minioiry  was  popular,  but  beinj;  a  strong  royalitt,  his 
politics  Kcrc  diipleasint;  to  Sir  Aribui  Heailuge,  who  procured  his 
bAniibmcni  frnm  Eii):Und.  He  lived  obtcuicly  in  .ScotLind  till  165^ 
when  Hesilrige  joined  in  procurinjf  him  the  vicarage  of  Whiitingluun, 
NorlhumberUnd.  He  refuied  to  acknowledce  Cromwell's  government, 
and  was  instrumental  in  obuiining  the  appointment  of  royaliti  Pretby- 
i«riaD«  to  vncant  parishes.  In  166:  the  Uniformity  Act  ejected  hiia. 
He  died  in  169J.  {DIctienAry  of  Kithnal  Biography,  ttA.  xxviii, 
p.  308.) 
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it  is  no  matter  ;  blessed  be  He  in  whom  souls  may  meet  and 
concentre  In  constant  rest,  and  in  renewed  thoughts  and 
desires  inter\'isit,  every  da>',  in  despite  of  large  lumps  of 
earth,  and,  in  much  greater  matters,  how  little  imports  the 
def<:-at  of  our  purposes  as  to  anything  without  us.  if  il  please 
Hira  to  shine  on,  and  advance  our  great  business  within. 
O !  what  w  all  the  world  to  it,  to  that  bright  purity  wc  aspire 
to,  and  the  blessed  eternity  wc  hope  fort  And  how  great 
reason  have  we  to  say  nen  magna  rtltttquo,  magna  se^or  f 
I  thank  you  for  the  notice  of  your  Capuchin,  but  I  almost 
knew  that  he  was  not  here  before  I  looked.  It  is  true  the 
variety  of  his  book  refreshes  us,  and,  b>' the  happy  wording,  the 
same  things  not  only  please,  btit  sometimes  profit  us ;  but 
they  tell  us  no  new  thing,  except  it  may  be  some  such  thing 
as,  I  confess,  I  understand  not,  of  essential  unions  and  sleeps 
of  the  soul,  which,  because  I  understand  them  not,  would 
rather  disorder  and  hinder  than  advance  mc  ;  and  therefore 
I  begin  to  bo  unwilling  to  look  over  these  and  such  like, 
unless  I  would  pick  out  here  and  there  .such  things  as  1  am 
capable  of,  and  not  meet  with  those  steep  ascents  which  I 
dare  not  venture  on.  But  dear  A  Kempis  is  a  way  to  it,  and 
oh  1  that  I  could  daily  study  more,  and  attain  more  sublime, 
humble  devotion  there  drawn  to  the  life  .  .  .  most  soaring 
treatises  I  have  ever  yet  met  with,  find  any  th  .  .  .  certain 
and  solid  use  that  is  there  not  plainly  and  Di  .  .  .  froqut 
est  /anas  fi^s  tt  .  .  .  fiauds  Hhris  ad  bona  m<  .  .  . 
could  wc  once  thoroughly  despise  our  own  base  flesh,  and 
the  vain  opinion  of  the  world,  and  live  in  the  Divine  will,  as 
dead  to  all  thing.s  beside,  and  gladly  take  the  lowest  room.  He 
can,  if  He  please,  call  for  us  to  go  up  higher.  Oh,  but  the 
miser>*  to  have  sin,  lust,  and  pride,  and  self-will,  and  self-love, 
and  desire  of  esteem  amongst  men,  not  only  living,  but,  alas, 
lively  and  strong  ;  and  yet,  however  it  be,  let  u.s  not  faint  in 
our  minds,  for  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  shall  tlestroy 
them.    And  in  the  meantime,  blessed — ever  blessed,  be  His 
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name,  who  hath  called  us  to  fight  under  Hts  royal  standard 

and  given  us  to  resolve  to  live  and  die  there.     Amen. 

"Your  fdlow-aoldicr, 

•■  R.  L."  ^ 

VIII. 

Xij  belong  either  to  the   Edinbur^  or   Dunblane   Period  of 
Leighton's  Life.] 

"  Dear  Friend— 

*  I  wish,  after  your  resolution  taken,  and  I  think  aw  6e£^ 
you  had  barred  the  door  on  all  suggestions  from  without  and 
within,  that  might  have  changed  or  in  the  least  disturbed  it. 
Sure  I  am  the  reason  that  convinced  you  is  :itill  the  same, 
that  what  you  may  do,  you  may  also  promise  if  it  be 
required  ;  and  I  believe  the  design  was  so  like  to  make  you 
sen'iccabic  to  God,  and  to  souls  that  He  hath  bought,  that 
you  should  never  have  had  just  reason  to  repent  iL  The 
like  I  dare  not  say  of  your  now  recoiling ;  and  if  I  might 
again  prevail  with  you,  I  entreat  you  to  re-advise  the  thing 
betwixt  God  and  your  own  heart,  and  that  cleared,  as  much 
as  you  can,  from  all  mist,  both  of  the  fancy  of  others  and 
your  own  melancholy.  If  you  would  meet  me  at  Cuirvis  of 
Litiigow  any  time  the  next  week,  and  send  me  word  what 
day  or  hour  you  choose,  I  would  endeavour  not  to  fail,  or  if 
coming  to  Edinburgh  to  speak  with  you  (though  at  this  time 
well  I  cannot)  might  be  likely  to  do  any  help  towards 
dispelling  the  cloud  that  hath  overcast  your  mind,  I  would 
not  grudge  the  pains.  .All  I  can  do  at  this  distance  is  to 
look  up  to  heaven,  who  alone  powerfully  can  do  It,  and  In 
His  blessed  hand  I  leave  it,  and  you,  and  myself,  and  all  that 
concerns  us,  and  all  the  world  ;  and  whatsoever  you  do, 
never  doubt  the  unalterable  affection  of 

"Your  Friend, 

"R.  !-"• 

'  Aiknun's  Edilion  of  Ltigkti>H,  p.  6J1. 

■  Aikman's  l^igkf»n,  p.  683. 
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IX. 

To  the  Rev.  James  Aird. 
•'  Sir— 

"  I  sec  there  is  no  place,  city  nor  country,  valley  nor 
mountain,  free  from  that  sentence  so  early  passed  upon  the 
earth  for  man's  curse,  '  Thorns  and  briars  shalt  thou  bring 
forth.*  But  he  that  is  well  shod  walks  on  the  safelier  till 
he  comes  where  there  are  none  :  but,  seeing  that  is  not  here, 
we  arc  to  use  the  greater  coolness  and  deliberation  in  our 
removes.  If  your  present  company  be  someway  irksome, 
a  greater  solitude  may  prove  more  so ;  only  if  God  both 
sensibly  fits  you  for  it,  and  points  clearly  out  the  way  to 
it,  follow  Him  :  otherwise  my  advice  should  be.  not  to  hasten 
too  much,  and  particularly  at  no  hand  so  to  hasten  as  to 
run  into  debt  for  it.  For  I  speak  it  on  experience — He 
that  sets  up  an>'where  in  debt,  it  will  keep  him  pos.sibly 
wrestling,  and  at  under '  many  years :  but  if  you  let  your 
incomes  do  their  own  business,  as  they  come  to  your  hand, 
you  will  find  it  much  easier  to  do,  and  sweeter  when  it  is 
done  Meanwhile  I  know  you  can  digest  alt  a  little  longer, 
as  hitherto  you  have  done. 

"  To  your  other  point  touching  baptism,  freely  my  thought 
is,  it  is  a  weak  notion,  taken  upon  trust  almost  generally, 
to  consider  so  much  or  at  all  the  qualifications  of  the  parents. 
Either  it  is  a  benefit  to  infants,  or  it  is  not.  If  none,  why 
then  administer  it  at  all?  but  if  it  be,  why  then  should  the 
poor  innocents  be  prejudged  of  it  for  the  parents'  cause, 
if  he  profess  but  so  much  of  a  Christian  as  to  ofTer  his  child 
to  that  ordinance  ?  for  that  it  is  the  parents'  faith  gives  the 
child  a  right  to  it,  is  neither  clear  from  scripture  nor  from 
any  sound  reason.  Yet  in  that  I  heartily  approve  your 
thought,  that  you  would  make  it  as  it  moat  fitly  may  be, 
an  active  inducement  to  the  parents  to  know  Him  and  Hi» 

'  An  old  colloquialiin)  for  at  dittutvaniagr. 
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doctrine,  and  live  conformably  to  it,  unlo  whose  Name  they 
desire  their  children  to  be  baptized. 

"  But  in  this  and  the  other  business,  and  in  all  things,  I 
»m  confident  th,it  good  Hand,  to  which  I  know  you  have 
given  yourself  up,  will  graciously  guide  you.  Oh  1  let  it 
be  more  entirely  so  with  you  and  your  resigned  friend, 

"  ROBBkT  Leightok. 


'Tis  well  our  great  journey  is  goinp  on,  and  will  quickly 
set  us  where  we  would  be.  The  business  you  write  of  is 
to  you  one  signal  step  of  it,  marked  out  by  that  Sovereign 
Hand  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  lead  you  in  it  and  all  along 
through  what  remains." ' 

In  October,  1657,  at  tlie  very  time  when  Leighton  must 
hiLve  been  present  in  Edinburgh,  George  Fox,  then  on  his 
vitut  to  Scotland,  woa  in  Edinburgh  testifying  uf  the  "  Light 
of  ChrUt  in  men's  hearts."  In  his  Journal  he  adds.  "The 
>plc  began  to  see  light  and  to  come  into  the  co%'enant  of 
llight,"  but  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  the  district  were 
^Up  in  arms  against  him.  There  was  cindently  much  sympathy 
extended  towards  Fox  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers;  but 
the  ministers  [>ctitioned  the  Council,  who  summoned  Fox 
to  appear  before  them  on  October  13,  1657.  He  did  so, 
and  was  ordered  "  to  depart  that  nation  of  Scotland  by  that 
day  seventh  night"*  He  did  not,  however, do  so,  but  visited 
Glasgow,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  was  back  at  Edinburgh  later 
in  the  year.'  One  would  like  to  know  what  I-eighton  thought 
of  this  Apostle  of  Quakerism,  and  even  if  he  had  an  interview 
with  him,  for  beyond  external  differences  there  was  much 
in  common  between  them  in  their  mutual  witness-bearing 
to  the  inner*  light     Both  were  also  one  in  their  aversion 

*  SccrcUn's  ArrUiiAffi  /^igM/tm,  pp,  43,  43- 

*  Gm(S«  Fox's /<w»ri».i/,  vol.  i.  p.  449,  *  /itJ.  pp.  443^S9. 

*  In  the  volume  of  itncu  wbicb  Leighton  hat  lefi  in  the  "  NewtMltle 
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to  the  Calvinistic  discipline  and  extreme  doctrine,  and  the 
Quakers  were  the  one  important  religious  body  which 
originated  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  owe  their  strength 
un  the  one  hand  to  their  opposition  and  on  the  other  to  that 
extreme  individualism  which  m»rkcd  their  doctrine  as  the 
very  essence  of  the  higher  Puritanism.  Cromwell  was  draivn 
to  their  founder  (Geoi^e  Fox),  and  said  to  him,  "  If  thou  actd 
(  were  but  an  hour  of  the  day  together,  we  should  be  nearer 
one  to  the  other."  <  One  wondert  if  Robert  Leighton  would 
have  replied  in  similar  word.t,  but  there  is  no  letter  nor 
recorded  interview  to  tell.  On  this  point,  as  on  many  others 
through  the  destruction  of  the  University  Records  belonging 
to  the  period,  information  is  awanting ;  but  through  the 
preservation  of  his  lectures  and  addresses,  we  arc  sufficiently 
informed  as  to  Leighton's  religion  and  the  ideals  which  he 
sought  to  impress  on  young  Scotland  during  the  Common- 
wvaith  and  Protectorate  as  well  as  to  mould  its  future 
ministry.     I-ct  the  following  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  both, 

7»r  I<Ua!  of  his  OffUt. 

"  Amonfi  the  various  undcrialtings  of  men,  can  ibeic  be  a  nobler 
one  than  that  nhich  hus  for  iu  object  the  formation  of  human  minds 
anew,  after  llie  Divine  Image  t  And  it  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  gener&lly 
acknowledged  that  this  is  the  true  end  >nd  design,  not  only  of 
pastors  in  their  several  parishes,  but  also  of  professors  of  divinity  in 
universities.     And  though,  in  many  respects,  the  jnstoral  office  ts 

Library  "  there  i*  one  on  the  Ptrueutien  0/  the  Qkaiers,  by  Alexander 
Jaflmy,  Provost  of  At>eideen.  jalTray  was  a  creal  advocate  of  the 
Quakers,  and  was  several  limes  Commissioner  10  ParliamcnL  H« 
married  the  d^tugltier  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Cant,  Leighton's  predecessor 
at  NcwtMttle,  and  for  several  years  during  Leighton's  ministry  Jaffray 
lived  in  an  old  house  at  Newbaille  ncut  to  the  Manse,  but  now  pulled 
down  (Tf«nta(H<mt  of  Alvrdttn  hteltiiotegieaS  S«ciet/,  1889,  p.  59). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  warm  friendship  existed  betureen  LeightOD 
and  his  next-door  neighbour  at  Newbaille,  and  that  he  mutt  have 
found  in  JaflTray  mote  affinity  than  from  some  of  his  Covenanting 
breihrcn. 

*  /M/.  p.  >66. 
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crideotljr  superior  to  the  academical,  yet  in  one  respect  this  seems 
to  have  the  advantage,  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  former  to  instruct 
pet«}ns  who  arc  mostly  of  the  common  sort,  ignorant  and  illiterate : 
while  it  is  the  work  of  the  btter  to  imbue  with  hea^'cnly  doctrine 
minds  of  a  more  select  class — nomeljr,  of  youths  who  have  had  a 
learned  education,  and  are  dcrotod  to  a  studious  life :  many  of 
whom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will,  by  the  Divine  blessing.,  become 
preachers  of  the  same  talulary  doctrines  themselves.  And  surely 
this  ought  to  be  a  powerful  motive  wiih  all  those  who,  by  the  Divine 
dispensation,  are  empIo)'cd  in  ^uch  a  work,  to  exert  themselves  all 
the  more  heartily  and  zealously  in  the  disdiargc  of  their  duty : 
especially  when  lhc>'  consider  that  whatever  lessons  of  Christian 
instruction  and  true  piety  they  instil  into  the  tender  minds  of  their 
pupils,  will  by  them  be  spread  far  and  wide,  and  in  due  time  oon> 
vcyed,  as  ii  were,  by  so  many  canals  and  aqueducts,  to  many  parts 
of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  .  .  .  Every  right-minded  physician  would 
fed  more  than  common  pleasure  in  curing  the  eye  which  had  to  see 
for  and  watch  over  many ;  and  a  haq)-malceT  would  exert  his  ^ill 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  if  he  knew  that  his  harp  would  be  pUycd 
by  the  hands  of  Amphion,  and,  by  the  force  of  its  music,  would 
draw  stones  together  for  building  the  walls  of  Thebcs.  A  learned 
and  ingenious  author,  alluding  to  this  fable,  and  applying  it  to  our 
present  purpose,  calls  university  professors  of  theology  makers  of 
harps  for  building  the  walls  of  a  far  more  famed  and  beautiful  city, 
even  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem :  the  stones  of  this  building  lieing 
truly,  and  without  fable,  living  tfones,  which,  charmed  by  the  sweet 
muuc  of  the  Gospel  and  drawn  by  its  attractive  power,  come  of 
thnr  own  accord  to  take  their  places  in  the  wall."  * 


The  End  of  TAfology. 

"Theology  is  a  Divirte  docuiiw,  directing  man  to  true  happinen 
aa  his  chief  end,  and  conducting  him  to  it  by  the  way  of  true 
raligion.  I  call  it  a  doclrim,  because  it  is  not  considered  here  as 
a  habit  in  the  mind,  but  as  a  summary  of  heavenly  truth.  I  call 
it  a  Diviite  doctrine,  for  all  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  because 
it  truly  is  from  God,  has  God  for  the  subject  of  it,  and  wholly 
lerminalcs  in  God.  I  call  it  a  dodrint  tonceming  man,  for  I  am 
concerned  with  that  docuine  only  which  was  sent  down  from  heaven 
for  iliat  purpose.     What  signify  then  those  Eir-fetd)ed  distinctions 

'  West's  Edition  cf  I^ig/i/on'f  tVcrtt,  vol.  vi.  pp.  77,  78. 
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which  arc  indeed  high-sounding,  but  nevertheless  quite  foreign  to 
tlie  piir;)0«e,  that  divide  theology  into  anhetypat  and  Kfypai,  and 
again  into  the  iheol<^)-  of  the  Church  niihtani,  and  that  of  the 
Church  iriumphanl?  What  they  call  arthelypal  Ihtology  is  ver>- 
imgiroperl]'  termed  theology,  for|it  in  the  Ki-rrnro^la,  the  vet)-  wisdom 
of  God  Himself,  His  own  inedUble  self-knowledge.  And  the 
theology  of  the  Church  triumphant  ou^ht  rather  to  be  called  dfo^un, 
the  beatific  vision  of  God  The  theolog)'  with  which  we  arc  con- 
cerned is  that  dayij>ring/ram  on  high  xfiicA  hath  ritiltd  us  pilgrims, 
that  dwell  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadaa)  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  ptaer,  Luke  i.  78,  jg.  That  peace  is  true  happiness, 
and  (he  way  ofpeaee  is  true  religion,  concerning  which  I  shall  offer  a 
few  thoughts,  and  very  briefly."  * 

Tib  Vision  of  God  as  the  Motive-power  to  Partly  and  Jnwdrdness. 

"We  mu«t  by  all  means  conclude  that  this  Beatilic  Vision 
include*  in  it  not  only  a  distinct  and  intuitive  knowlwlge  of  G"><(, 
hut,  so  to  speak,  such  a  knowledge  as  gives  us  the  enjoyment  of  thai 
most  perfect  Being,  and,  in  5ome  sense,  invite*  us  to  Him  ;  for  such 
a  vision  it  must  of  necessity  be,  that  converts  that  love  of  the 
Infinite  Good  which  glows  in  the  souls  of  the  saints  into  full 
possession,  that  crowns  all  their  wishes,  and  lills  them  with  a 
perjwiual  and  overHowing  fullness  of  jo)-,  that  vents  itself  in  ever- 
lasting songs  of  praise. 

"And  this  is  [he  only  doctrine,  if  you  bclieveil  (and  I  makono 
doubt  but  you  do)  r  this,  I  say,  is  the  only  doctrine  that  can  whollj 
raise  your  souls,  and  Cftrry  them  up  on  high.     Hence  you  will  le 
to  trample  under  foot  all  the  tuibid  and  muddy  pleasures  of  tfc 
flesh,  and  all  the  allurements  and  splendid  trifies  of  the  present] 
world.     However  great  and  beautiful  these  may  seem,  and  e»j>ccially* 
to  the  inexperienced,  yet  to  a  soul  whose  thoughts  and  hopes  are 
set  on  the  heavenly  country,  and  that  expects  to  share  the  joy  of  j 
angels,  how  insignificant,  how  nothing-woith  arc  all  these  carthlfl 
things,  whose  sounding  titles  are  a  lie,  and  whose  apiarcnt  greatness] 
it  but  an  empty  cheat !     In  fme,  the  more  the  soul  withdraws  from] 
(he  body,  the  more  it  rises  above  itself,  and  cleaves  to  God :  sofi 
much  the  more  the  life  it  lives  on  earth  resembles  that  which  it  will 
enjoy  in  heaven,  and  the  larger  forewstes  ate  vouchsafed  to  it  of  the 
blessed  harvest  there.    Aspire,  then,  to  Mintss.  dear  youths,  with- 
out which  no  ntan  shall  see  the  Lotd."  ' 


■  VoL  VL  p.  314. 


*Vol.  vi.  pp.  iij,  ti6. 
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Happiness  ttot  to  it  found  in  Earik  of  tarthfy  ThtHgt. 

"  We  inu&t  niiae  our  minds  higher,  and  not  live  witli  out  heads 
bowed  down  like  the  common  herd  of  men,  who,  as  St.  Augustine 
cxjiresses  ii,  'seek  a  happy  life  in  the  land  of  death.'  'I'o  set  our 
huaits  upon  the  pcriihing  goods  of  this  wretched  Ufe  and  to  wallow 
in  the  mire  of  its  pleiuures  is  not  the  happiness  of  men  but  of  hogs. 
And  if  earthly  pleasure  be  but  mire,  all  dse  is  merely  smoke.  Were 
this  the  only  good  proposed  to  the  desires  and  expectations  of  man, 
it  would  be  no  great  jirivilege  to  have  been  bom.  Be  advised, 
therefore,  young  genltetnen,  and  beware  of  this  Circe's  cup,  lest 
your  minds  thereby  become  brutish,  and  &U1  into  a  fatal  oblivion  of 
your  or^in  and  )-our  end.  Turn  what  in  you  is  Divine  to  God. 
your  Creator  and  Father,  without  whom  we  can  neither  be  happy, 
nor  indeed^ at  all."' 

JtuJa  lo  rtjptlale  U/e  ox<ording  to  RtlipoH. 

First  avoid  too  much  slee]).  .  .  . 

(3)  Observe  tem{)enince  in  eating  and  drinking. 

(3)  Beware  of  immoderate  siieech. 

(4)  Be  frequent  in  (irayer.  morning,  noon  or  night,  or  oftener 
throughout  the  day,  and  continually  walk  as  in  tlie  presence  of  God: 
always  remembering  that  Kc  observes  not  only  out  words  and 
mctions,  but  alsu  our  most  secret  thoughts.* 

Study  of  Uu  BiNe. 

"  Let  every  one  that  desires  to  bo  not  merely  a  so-called  ihcotogian 
or  divine,  liui  fin&^Siucnx  rf  4iXo6tM — a  true  disciple  and  lover 
of  Uod,  rciulve  within  himself,  above  all  things,  to  make  this 
Mcrcd  volume  his  constant  study,  intermingling  his  reading  with 
frequent  and  fervent  prayer ;  for  if  this  bo  omitted  his  labour  will  be 
ahugcibet  m  vain,  tuppoting  him  (o  be  ever  so  well  versed  m  Ihcsc 
books,  and  to  have  besides  all  the  advantages  tlut  can  be  liad  from 
the  knowledge  of  languages  and  the  assisuncc  of  commentators  aitd 
inierprelcr«.  DiFTcrcnt  men  have  different  views  in  reading  ihb 
Book.  As  in  the  same  Add  the  ox  looks  lor  gra.%s,  the  hound  for 
a  hare,  and  the  stork  for  a  liiard;  some,  fond  of  critical  remarks, 
pkk  Up  nothing  but  little  stones  and  shells :  others  search  into  deep 
mysteries,  giving  ibemselves  but  very  little  trouble  about  the  praeepts 
and  loftructions  that  are  clear  and  evident,  and  these  plunge  them- 
•elves  into  a  bottomless  abyss.     But  tlie  genuine  disciples  of  this 

*/Hd.  ppi  100,  tOI.  '  /Mi  pp.  3j^33& 
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UtK  wbdom  aic  ihose  wbo  make  it  tfaeit  daily  employmeDt  to  panty 
tbcir  hcaru  by  the  water  of  these  fountains,  and  bring  th«tr  whole 
lives  to  a  confonniiy  with  thn  bevrcnly  doctrine.  They  do  not 
desire  to  know  these  things  only  for  the  sake  of  knowing  them,  or 
that  they  tbcmsdvcs  may  become  known  thereby,  but  that  tbcir 
souls  may  be  itcalcd  and  their  «tcps  directed,  so  that  they  may  be 
led  through  iIk  paths  of  righteousness,  to  the  glorious  happiness 
which  b  set  before  them."  * 

Avoiiaitte  of  ComtrantrsUs  and  Partui. 

'*  A«  for  you,  young  gentlcn>cr>.  especially  those  of  you  tlut  intend 
to  devote  yourselves  to  theological  studies,  tt  ts  my  carno^t  exhorta- 
tion and  advice  to  you,  that  you  avoid,  as  you  would  the  pbguc,  that 
itch  foe  polcmicial  and  controversial  theology,  which  is  so  prevalent 
and  infectious,  and  which,  if  any  science  deserve  the  name,  may  be 
truly  temicd,  tatnee fahtiy  to  ealUd"  *  .  .  . 

"  A  philosopher  of  old  (Seneca)  brings  this  grave  reproach  against 
the  sophists  of  his  time :  '  What  was  formerly  the  love  of  wisdom,  is 
now  become  the  love  of  words,'  We  indeed  have  a  yet  graver 
reproach  to  bring  against  our  times,  and  have  to  complain,  that 
what  was  il^ology  bcibrc,  it  now  become  maiaalogy  or  foolish  talk* 
ing :  and  that  many  of  our  divines  (alas,  how  many  !)  though  they 
scorn  our  God*  and  that  the  God  0/ peac*,  yet  split  into  parties  upon 
the  lightest  occasions,  and  with  lawless  minds  divide  the  whole  world 
into  schLtnLs  and  factions.  And  I  much  fear  that  this  evil  in  great 
measure  derives  its  or%in  from  the  education  of  youths  in  schools 
and  colleges.  For  most  of  our  public  instructors  carry  on  the  work 
of  education  as  if  they  thought  disputing  wa^  the  end  of  teaming,  as 
fighting  is  that  of  warfare :  hence  the  youth,  as  soon  as  they  go  to 
school,  begin  disputing,  which  nci-cr  ends  hut  with  iheir  life.  Death 
fmpOMS  illcnce,  and  so,  at  last, 

'These  passions  fierce  and  stormy  sirifei  arc  hushed, 
Stilled  by  the  magic  of  u  Utile  dust.' 

As  for  you,  my  yout%  gentlemen,  if  my  earnest  wislies  and  sincere 
device  can  have  any  weight  with  you,  )-ou  will  spe«dily  extricate 
yourselves  from  these  unhallowed  flames  of  strife  and  controversy, 
that  your  minds,  being  enlightened  by  tlie  pure  and  celestial  fire  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  may  shine  forth  in  holiness,  ai^  glow  with  the 
most  fervent  charity."  * 

•  Wd,  pp.  3JI,  >j3.  >  K  a66L  *  Pp.  iii,  )J3. 
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Thc%  representative  selections  from  his  University  Lectures 

arc  sulTicicnt  to  illustrate  his  teaching,  but  fortunately  at  the  close 

of  se%%ral  of  his  Prelections  and  of  all  his  Exhortations  to  the 

candidates  for  d^rccs,  there  arc  prayers  preserved,  which  are 

spiritual  !n  a  supreme  degree.     If  the  lectures  manifest  his 

learning,  suRuscd  with  piety,  his  prayers  naturally  rc\'cal  his 

piety  in  a  more  distinctive  and  explicit  form.    Throughout 

his  Commentary  and  Sermons,  Lcighton  frequently  turns  his 

thoughts  into  acts  of  demotion  and  prayer,  and  a  valuable 

volume  of  devotion  might  be  profitably  collected  from  his 

works.     The   following    arc    examples    of   his    University 

Prayers. 

F^r  Light,  Purity,  and  Ccmmumtm. 

-  **  O I  Unseen  God,  who  seest  all  things !  Eternal  Light,  before 
whom  all  darkness  b  light,  and  in  comparison  with  whom  every 
other  light  is  Uui  darkness  \  The  weak  eyes  of  our  undersUnding 
caxuiot  bear  the  full  and  unveiled  radiance  of  Thy  inaccessible  light ; 
and  )-et,  without  some  glin)p»es  of  that  light  from  heaven  we  can 
never  direct  our  steps,  nor  proceed  towards  tliat  country  which  is 
the  hsbiiatton  of  light.  Ma^  it  therefore  please  Thcc,  O  Kathcr  of 
Lights,  to  seiu]  forth  Thy  tight  and  Tliy  truth,  that  ibey  may  lead 
us  straight  unto  Thy  holy  hill.  Thou  art  good,  and  the  fountain  of 
goodncH :  O  give  us  undirtstanding  that  we  may  keep  Thy  precepts. 
That  part  of  our  past  lives  which  we  have  lost  in  pursuing  shadows 
IS  enough,  and  indeed  too  much :  bring  back  uur  soub  into  the 
pubs  of  life,  and  let  the  wonderful  pleaaantneis  Ihereof,  which  far 
exceeds  all  earthly  pleasures,  preserve  us  by  a  strong  yet  sweet  con- 
straint from  being  drawn  aside  thacfrom  by  any  temptation  whatso- 
ever. Puriiy,  we  pray  Thee,  our  soub  from  all  impure  imaginations, 
that  Thy  moot  beautiful  and  holy  image  may  lie  again  renewed 
within  OS,  the  perfection  whereof,  wc  hope,  will  at  last  make  us  happy 
(or  ever  b  that  fuU  and  beatific  Vision  we  aspire  after.  Till  this 
most  wished-for  day  breaks,  and  the  shadowi  Bee  away,  let  Thy  Spirit 
be  ever  present  with  us,  and  may  we  feel  the  powerful  effects  ol  His 
Divine  gtace  constantly  directing  and  supporting  our  steps :  that  all 
our  endeavours,  not  only  while  in  this  society  but  throuf^tout  the 
rest  of  our  lives,  may  serve  to  promote  the  honour  of  Thy  most 
blciird  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  ' 

■  Umivtrtitf  iMtum,  pp.  154, 155. 
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Frayer  to  R(U  w  Goi  atom. 
*' ^VhatevcT  satisfaction  we  look  for  withoul  Thee,  0  Heavenly' 
Father,  is  meie  delusion  and  vanity.  Vet,  though  wc  liavc  so  oft 
ex))encuced  this,  wc  have  not  to  this  day  learned  to  renounce  this 
rain  and  fruitless  labour,  that  wc  may  rest  in  Thee  alone,  the  life 
and  full  delight  of  souls.  AVe  pray,  iherefure,  that,  by  Thy  .Almighty 
HantI,  Thou  wotildcsl  dctgn  to  knit  our  hearts  unto  Thcc,  and 
make  them  Thine  for  ever.  .  .  .  Take  from  us,  O  Lord,  what- 
ever earthly  enjoyments  Thou  tfM. :  there  is  one  thing  will  abun- 
dantly make  up  for  all  our  luSiKs  :  let  Christ  dwell  in  our  hearts  by 
faith,  and  the  rays  of  Thy  fovour  continually  refresh  us  in  the  face 
of  Thine  Anointed  :  in  this  event,  we  have  nothing  more  to  ask,  but 
¥rith  grateful  minds,  shall  for  ever  celebrate  Thy  l>ounty :  all  ottr 
bonti  ihalt  say^    Who  is  tike  unln  T)ut,   O  lard,  vuha  it  tike  unta 

Wc  now  come  to  an  element  in  Leighton's  religious  life, 
that  difTcTcntiatcs  him  fixim  so  many  of  hLs  countrymen  and 
from  so  many  of  his  country's  teachers — hi.s  my»tici»m.  This 
element  is  felt  throughout  hts  writings,  as  3  climate  or  atmo- 
sphere, but  it  was  developed  and  scientifically  stated  in  a  tract 
he  has  given  us — his  ConmeU  0/  Per/t<lwn,  or  Kutes  avd 
InstructioHs  for  Spiritual  Extreises.  One  feels  in  it  the 
language  of  the  cloister — the  mystic  aspiration  of  the  Jesus- 
love — the  union  realized  through  that  love — the  contempta- 
tioti  that  is  both  centred  upon  the  Heavenly  Object  of  Faith 
and  realizeH  itself  as  one  with  that  object 

Mystical  theology  has  not  been  a  congenial  one  to  the 
EnglisI)  nor  to  the  Scottish  mind,  and  this  tract  of  Ixtgliton's 
has  beeti  pronounced  to  be  the  only  piece  of  its  l<in<l  in 
English  theology,  it  was  first  published  from  tlie  manu- 
scripts of  Leighlon  by  Ur.  Fall,  and  it  was  edited  with  con- 
siderable misgivings,  several  parts  being  omitted  or  altered. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Leighton  for  his  own  use,  and  for  that  of 
several  like-minded  friends,  and  so  stands  apart  from  his 
other  works  that  were  written  for  public  use  and  were 
publicly  delivered. 

'  md.  pp.  2V3, 394. 
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Scotland  has  produced  very  few  mystics,  and  Scottish 
Church  life  has  not  been  favourable  to  their  develop- 
ment with  the  practical  jiroblems  it  has  had  to  face  and  solve. 
St.  Colurnba  rushing  knecdccp  into  the  sea  after  the  sacrile- 
gious robber  and  pursuing  him  with  curses  is  more  representa- 
tive of  the  national  religion — "  sav^c  and  bare,  but  infinitely 
strong  " — ^tban  Thomas  k  Kempis. 

Mysticism  has  had  many  extravagant  growths,  and  needs 
a  rare  nature  to  co-ordinate  it  with  the  other  necessary  and 
eternal  elements  of  the  religious  life.  It  rests  upon  the 
assurance  and  present  experience  that  man  in  his  spiritual 
life  can  transcend  hLi  finite  being  and  enter  here  and 
now  into  communion  with  the  Life  of  God  :  that  the  human 
soul  possesses  a  time-transcending  faculty,  by  which  it  can 
enter  into  fellowship  with  the  spiritual  world  and  receive 
from  it  a  present  light  and  Ufe;  that  in  virtue  of  this 
transcendental  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  it  can  return  to  its 
true  source  and  inherit  a  divine  afflatus  ;  that  it  can  retire 
within  itself,  and  in  inward  calm  and  ineffable  peace  know 
the  spiritual  Christ,  born  within  it  "  the  hope  of  glor)'."  The 
spiritual  faith  of  the  mystics  was  involved  in  the  saying  of  St 
Bernard— fr-fl/o  «/  inuUigam — for  faith  receives  the  treasure 
of  divine  truth  wrapped  up  in  it  {im-olMtuiN),  and  later  know- 
ledge or  intelligence  is  but  the  unfolding  of  this  inner 
content,  the  making  explicit  of  that  which  faith  has  already 
realited  as  implicit  The  mystic  paradise  became  thus  a 
garden  which  few  could  enter,  and  its  fruit  could  only  be 
enjoyed  by  the  rare  spirits.   {O  ^uam  difficilu  eit  ignorantiimt 

Lwrilas  tt  quam  facitit  icientibui  t)  It  is  essentially  an 
esoteric  religion,  fraught  with  danger  when  it  is  not  balanced 
by  other  elements  but  full  of  blessedness  and  peace  when  it 
is.  And  the  mystic  has  ever  accepted  as  his  guide  in 
religion  the  faculty  of  intuition,  or  tliat  form  of  religious 
knowledge  in  which  every  medium  has  passed  away,  and  in 
which  the  subjea  is  believed  to  appreliend  the  purely 
: : 
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spiritual  object  of  faith,  and  even  to  coalesce  with  it  He 
has  cx-er  believed  in  the  time-tr»iisceiiding  faculty  of 
the  human  soul,  whidi  enables  man  to  enter  into  heart-to* 
heart,  sout>to-soul  fellowship  with  the  object  of  faith — in 
which  all  media  pass  away,  and  in  which  spiritual  experience 
is  best  described  by  the  words , "  1  am  my  Beloved's,  and  my 
Beloved  is  mine."  In  this  communion  he  attains  a  direct, 
immediate,  personal  knowledge  of  God,  because,  he  argues, 
God  is  present  to  the  soul  in  mj-stic  love.  The  mystic  has 
ever  maintained  the  reality  of  his  knowledge,  although  his 
system  has  been  fraught  with  two  tendencies — the  risk  on  the 
one  hand  of  aii  unhealthy  excitement,  and  on  the  other  of 
intellectual  torpor.  To  the  many,  again,  his  faith  has  ever 
seemed  to  be  too  vague  to  be  self-supporting,  and  too  sub- 
jective to  be  missionary ;  while  as  a  theory  of  religion  it  has 
had  the  constant  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  ethical  balance 
to  qualify  it  for  life,  or  a  sufficiently  aggressive  creed  enabling 
it  to  meet  and  conquer  the  ills  of  existence.  The  mystic's 
sympathies  have  been  too  exclusively  with  tJie  spiritual 
concerns  of  life,  so  that  he  has  scarcely  seemed  to  touch 
mundane  concerns.  Mysticism  has  ever  had  about  it  the 
atmosphere  of  the  cloister,  and  has  made  too  much  of  the 
Citiien  of  Eternity,  rather  than  of  the  Citizen  of  Eternity  « 
time,  doing  the  work  of  time  and  consecrating  it  by  hb  new 
spirit  But  in  the  leaders  of  religion  the  clement  of  mysticism, 
co-ordinated  with  other  factors  of  the  religious  life,  has  gener- 
ally been  present :  in  them  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  purely  con- 
templative religion,  and  has  become  the  refreshing  stream 
gladdening  and  purifying  the  spiritual  life.  It  was  said  of 
Ftesole  that  he  prayeiihii  pictures  on  to  the  wall,  and  Augustine 
derived  his  profoundcst  thoughts  regarding  the  first  and  last 
things  from  prayer  and  the  atmosphere  it  brought  "  The  con- 
tents of  the  inner  life  lay  clearly  before  Augustine's  eyes  as  a 
realm  of  distinctive  objects  of  perception,outsidc  and  independ- 
ent of  scnse-ex|>erience,  and  he  was  convinced  by  his  own 
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rich  insight  that  in  this  s{^crc  quite  as  genuine  knowledge 
and  information,  based  on  inner  experience,  were  to  be  gained, 
as  by  external  observation  in  surrounding  nature."  His  ideal 
was  :  "  I  desire  to  know  God  and  the  soul.  Nothing  more  ? 
Nothing  at  all."  In  such  words  Augustine  has  briefly  rormu- 
lated  the  aim  of  his  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  the  ideal  of  mysticism. 

Mysticism  has  ever  been  one  and  the  same  :  it  has  never 
possessed  any  national  or  confessional  distinctions  within  it  : 
it  is  Catholic  piety  in  general,  so  far  as  that  piety  outlived  the 
idea  of  religion  as  mere  ecclesiastical  obc-dicncc.  It  has  been 
always  the  precursor  of  evangelical  religion,  and  has  ever 
pointed  beyond  itself,  while  historically  it  was  the  movement 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  lod  to  Protestantism 
in  its  religious  sense.  It  has  been  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages  chiefly,  reacting  against  the  predominant 
monasticism  on  the  one  hand,  with  its  system  of  rules  ;  and 
the  worldly,  sacerdotal  element  of  the  medieval  Church, 
which  pushed  itself  into  the  place  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
of  which  it  became  the  actual  continuation,'  But  amid  outer 
decoration  and  inner  decay,  true  religion  has  never  been 
wholly  effaced.  "Venture  onwards!  deep  down  in  u  vault 
you  will  still  find  the  altar,  and  its  sacred,  ever-burning 
lampl"  And  mysticism,  which  has  generally  ariKn  from 
the  piety  of  the  cloister  itself,  and  has  generally  been  tinged 
by  its  pale  light,  is  bc«t  to  be  understood  as  an  endeavour 
towards  the  rvnetva/  of  religion  as  opposed  to  sacerdotalism 
and  worIdlinc»  :  it  is  truly  Catholic  piety  as  a  return  to 
Christianity,  and  religion  asserting  itself  through  the  supersti- 
tions and  accretions  of  mcdi^evalism.  As  piety  toward  God 
it  led  to  the  Reformation  ami  found  its  ultimate  home  and 
goal  in  Luther's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  not  as 
doctrine  only,  but  as  experience. 

Mysticism,  it  has  already  been  observed,  possenes  no 
■  a.  HantBck's  WA^tt  it  ChfUliMity  t  ppL  146-36J. 
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national  or  confessional  dUtinction-s  within  it,  but  it  rests) 
everywhere  on  the  same  belief— the  transcendental  nature  of 
the  human  spirit,  the  divine  afflatus,  the  spiritual  Jesus  bom 
in  the  heart  and  leading  to  an  experience  in  which  the 
disciple  no  longer  needs  the  Historical  Jesus.  Throughout  all 
the  different  forms  of  it  there  is  this  as  an  underlying  unity — 
that  the  God-Logos  continually  unites  Himself  afresh  with 
each  receptive  heart,  so  as  to  form  a  union — that  intuition  is  that 
form  of  knowledge  in  which  the  subject  both  apprcliends  the 
spiritual  object  of  faith  and  coalesces  with  it,  or  in  which  it 
attains  to  a  complete  and  inseparable  union  with  God. 

But  Mysticism  also  has  a  definite  philosophy  of  man  and  a 
definite  idea  of  man's  preparation  for  this  union.  As  to  the 
first,  it  holds  that  human  nature  is  tripartite,  posscssinj;  {a) 
the  outer  court  of  the  senses,  [b)  the  inner  court  of  the  intel- 
lectual nature,  {c)  the  inmost  court,  the  ground  of  the  soul, 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  God  and  man  unite.  This  last  Is 
the  spark  and  potential  divinity  in  man  that  enables  him  to 
attain  union  with  God.  But  as  to  prc]>aration,  the  soul 
that  has  dej>arted  from  God  must  return  to  Him  by 
purifitaliifH,  itlHmmation  and  essential  unificaltOH.  The  stages 
in  this  process  arc  minutely  examined  and  described  by  the 
Mystical  writers,  and  whether  it  be  I^  an  Augustine,  a  St 
Bernard,  a  St.  Francis,  a  Tauler,  a  Thomas  i  Kempis,  or  a 
Leighton,  one  hears  the  same  voice  in  them  all. 

Now  it  is  ver>*  interesting,  as  it  is  vciy  rare,  to  find  such 
mystical  Theology  appearing  in  Scotland,  and  Robert 
Leighton  is  one  of  the  very  few  Scotsmen  in  whom  it  apjiears. 
With  the  soliUry  exception  of  Henry  Scougal's  Life  of  God 
in  Ihe  Sou/  of  Man  (and  Scougal  was  Lcighton's  intinute 
friend  and  pupil),  Lcighton's  RhUs  and  iHSlrwctions  for 
Spirituai  Bxtfcises  form  a  unique  product  of  Scottish  religious 
thought.  I  n  a  a  previous  chapter  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  new  influences,  corresponding  to  a  natural  tendency,  which 
Leighton  received  during  his  years  of  residence  abroad,  especi- 
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ally  from  the  jamenist<).  Now,  during  his  incumbency  at  New- 
battle,  we  know  that  he  was  a  frequent  vi.iitor  to  London,  but 
during  his  Principalship  at  E(iinburgh,we  know  that  during  the 
summer  vacations  he  was  frequently  at  London  and  abroad, 
and  watched  with  interest  the  unfolding  of  the  jansenJst 
movement  already  described.  Bumet  distinctly  tells  us: 
"  In  the  vacation  time  he  made  excursions,  and  came  oft  to 
I  London,  where  he  ob*ierve<l  all  the  eminent  men  in  Cromwell's 
[court,  and  in  the  several  parties  then  about  the  city  of 
London.  But  he  told  me  he  never  could  sec  anything 
amofig  them  that  pleased  him :  thc>'  were  men  of  uHquiel  and 
meddling  tewptrs :  and  their  discourses  and  sermons  were  dry 
and  unsavoury,  full  of  airy  cant  or  of  bombast  swellings. 
Sometimes  he  went  over  to  Flanders,  to  sec  what  he  could 
find  in  the  several  orders  of  the  Church  of  Roma  There  he 
found  some  of  Jansenius's  followers,  who  seemed  to  be  men 
of  extraortlinary  tempers,  and  who  studied  to  bring  things,  if 
possible,  to  the  purit>-  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages  : 
on  which  all  his  thoughts  were  much  set." '  Thus  Leighton, 
ill  at  ease  with  the  controversies  of  the  Rcsolutioners  and 
Protesters  In  Scotland  and  with  the  "unquiet  and  meddling 
tempers  "  of  Cromwell's  associates,  found  greater  affinity  with 
the  Jansenists,  whose  hearts  were  set  on  the  "  purity  and 
jimplicity  "  of  the  primitive  ages.  In  other  words,  Leighton's 
visits  abroad  *  brought  htm  into  deeper  touch  with  the 
Janscnist  movement,  and  especially  with  Pascal,  who  in  165G 
and  1657  was  writing  his  famous  Provincial  iMttrs  against 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  condemned  Amauld  in  1655.     Pascal's 


*  Hiitorj  pf  His  Own  Timts,  vol.  i.  pp.  34],  144. 

*  BcMdes  Bumet't  ttAlcrnent,  I  find  the  following  rcFer«nce  in  ibe 
Ancmm  etui  Lalhian  Ct/rrtspoitJtiue. 

Mr.  Young,  tutor  in  the  two  cXAea  iom  oF  the  E:4rl  oF  Lothian,  lbu> 
writes  !  "  L«y(l«a,  September  Y,  i6j}. — Lnsi  week  wc  had  a  visit,  which 
wa«  very  uDexpecied,  from  Mr.  Leiijhtoun.  I  believe  he  i»  KOoe,  ere 
thi»,  from  this  country  homewardt."    (Vol,  ii.  p.  cxxiv.) 

Could  this  Mr.  Young  be  Milton's  foimcrtutor,  or  a  brother? 
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life  most  have  had  a  fascination  Tor  Leighton.  and  his  death 
in  1662,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.nine,  must  have  affected  him 
profbundiy.  There  was  much  in  common  between  the  two, 
and  if  anywhere  I^ighton  could  find  the  society  he  loved 
best,  it  must  have  been  at  I'ort-Royal  with  Pascal  and  his 
associates.  Here  was  the  man  who  did  for  the  Casuists  what 
Plato  did  for  the  Sophists— made  them  ridiculous — who 
struck  them  so  hard  in  the  interests  of  truth,  that  while  the 
Dominicans  contradicted  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jesuits  the 
Dominicans,  both  were  united  in  hatred  of  Port-Royal.  Here 
was  the  man  who  united  with  this  love  for  the  truth  a  sympathy 
for  the  poor,  and  a  passionate  asceticism  ;  who  was  a  brilliant 
scientist;  and  a  pure  saint  of  exquisite  moral  sensibility,  with  a 
mystic's  passion  for  union  with  God.  I  Icrc  was  one  whose  suffer- 
ings quickened  in  him,  not  the  sense  of  his  own  misery,  but  that 
ofothcrs,andin  whom  tliCmoi  "of  personal  affliction  was  lost 
in  the  thought  of  God  and  his  fellow-man  ;  who,  in  his  last 
illncss,desired  that  some  sick  person  might  be  brought  into  his 
chamber  to  sliare  the  comforts  with  which  he  was  himself  so, 
well  provided,  or  at  least  that  he  himself  might  be  carried  to 
the  hospital  of  incurables,  as  he  had  a  great  desire  to  die  in  the 
companyof  the  poor.  Itwas  such  a  combinationof  the  old  piety, 
of  moral  grace,  of  intellectual  gift,  as  in  Pascal  rather  than 
Scottish  or  English  controversialists,  that  attracted  l^ighton  ; 
it  was  the  Janscnist  endeavour  to  purify  and  reform  the  Church 
on  the  eld  lines  that  he  so  much  loved  :  it  was  this  mysticism, 
so  well  co-ordinated  with  other  religious  elements,  that  had 
a  natural  aflinity  towards  the  inherent  bent  of  his  own  mind. 
And  so  we  may  well  think  of  this  Mystical  Tract  of  his  as 
written  after  one  of  his  visits  in  the  College  vacation  to  the 
Port-Royal,  and  as  manifesting  the  manner  in  which  he 
sought  to  influence  his  students,  as  well  as  direct  his  own 
devotionsL  This  Tract,  too,  renders  intelligible  the  stories 
regarding  his  ascctical  habits  and  long  hours  of  retirement 
that  were  current  about  him  during  the  time  of  his  Principal- 
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lip,*  and  that  must  ha%'e  made  him  so  unintelligible  to  the 
eager  Protesters  ofhU  time.  It  is  now  interesting  for  another 
reason  :  for  the  refined  Catholicism  that  it  displays  as  united 

irith  a  loyal  but  tempered  Protestantiam  (of  which  there  can 
no  doubt),  and  for  its  burning  aspiration  after  communion 

rith  God  and  a  life  shaped  a(ter  the  Chriitttan  Ideal.  Let 
IIS  take   several    typical    endeavours    from    It  * — although 

election  mars  the  unity  of  the  whole,  and  is  difficult  as  well. 


I 


Section  VI. 

"  I.  Too  much  desire  to  please  men,  mightily  prcjudgetb  the 
'  plMsing  of  God. 

*'  3 .  Too  great  earnetttneu.'ind  whemency,  and  too  great  delight  in 
bodilf  work  and  external  doings,  scattnelh  and  loseih  the  tranquillity 
and  calmness  of  the  mind 

»"j.  Cast  all  thy  caic  oa  God,  and  commit  all  to  His  good  pleasure. 
"4.  Laud,  and  pruse,  and  applaud  Hira  in  alt  things,  small  and 
great. 

"5,  Forsake  thy  own  will,  and  deliver  up  thyself  freely  and  cheer- 
fuH]r  to  the  will  of  God,  without  reserve  or  exception,  in  prosperit/ 
and  adversity,  sweet  or  sour,  to  have  or  to  want,  to  live  or  to  die. 
"6.  Untie  thy  heart  from  all  things,  and  unite  it  to  God. 
"  7.  Remember  often  and  devotedly  the  life  and  passion,  the 
^death  and  resurrection,  of  our  Saviour  Jesus. 

'8.  Descant  not  on  other  men's  deeds,  but  consider  thine  own  : 
get  other  men's  faults,  and  remember  thine  own. 
'9.  Never  think  hi{{h1y  of  tliysell^  nor  despise  any  other  man. 
10.  Keep  silence  and  retirement  a.i  much  as  thou  canst,  and, 
God's  grace,  they  will  keep  thcc  front  many  snares  and 

It.  lift  up  thy  heart  often  to  God,  and  desire  in  all  things  His 
:ncc 
"la.  Let  thy  heart  be  filled  and  wholly  uken  up  with  the  love 
of  God^  and  of  thy  neighbour :  and  do  all  thou  doest  in  that  sincere 
diaritf  and  love." 


'  Cf.  Analgia,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

*  The  whole  will  be  found  in  West's  Edition,  vol.  vi.  pp.  314-331  ; 
Pcarioti's  Edition,  vol.  ii,  pp.  663-671. 
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Section  VII. 
•        ••"•■ 

"4.  Whoe^'CT  ihou  be,  Id  this  voice  of  God  be  still  in  thine  ear:' 
My  son,  relum  inwudl)-  to  thy  heart,  abstraa  thyself  from  all  thirds, 
and  mind  Me  only. 

"  J.  Then,  with  a  pure  mind  in  God,  clean  and  bare  from  ihe 
memory  of  all  things,  remaining  immovable  in  Him,  thou  tbalt  think 
ar>d  detire  nothing  but  Him  only,  as  though  there  were  nothing  else 
in  the  world  but  He  and  ihou  alone  together :  that  all  thy  mights 
and  powers  being  thus  collected  into  God,  thou  mayot  become  one 
spirit  with  Him. 

"  6.  l-'ix  thy  mind  on  thy  crucified  Saviour,  and  remember  con- 
tinually His  great  meekness,  love,  and  obedience,  Hia  pure  chastity, 
His  unspeakable  patience,  and  all  the  holy  virtues  of  His  humanity. 

"7.  Think  on  His  mighty  power  and  mfmiie  goodness:  how  He 
created  thee  and  redeemed  thee :  how  He  justifielh  thee,  and 
workctb  in  thee  all  virtues,  graces,  and  goodnc:s3 :  and  then 
remember  Him,  until  ihy  memory  turn  into  love  and  alTection. 

"  8.  Draw  thy  mind,  therefore,  from  all  creatures,  unto  a  certain 
silence  and  rest  from  tlie  jangling  and  company  of  all  things  below 
God :  and  when  thou  canst  come  to  this,  then  is  thy  heart  a  plaos  r 
meet  and  ready  for  thy  Lord  God  10  abide  in,  there  to  talk  with  thy 
soul." 

These  selections  are  aufTicicnt  to  maniTest  the  whole,  umler- 
lying  which  there  can  clearly  be  traced  the  three  stages  of 
purirication,  illumination,  and  union,  with  prayers  for  each. 
Lcighton  evidently  used  the  Tract  for  his  own  quiet  hours  of 
devotion  ;  but  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  incompleteness  of 
mysticism  as  a  final  system  of  religion  is  rendered  quite  clear 
by  the  letters  already  referred  to,'  and  that  he  correlated  and 
co-ordinated  it  with  other  factors  of  the  religious  life  is  also 
clear  from  his  sermons  and  lectures.  Along  with  it  there  was 
a  sanity  and  common  sense  that  arc  not  always  to  be  clearly , 
discerned  in  mystical  writings,  but  arc  visible  in  the  best  of 
the  mystics  themselves.  Just  as  Taulcr,  mystic  as  he  was, 
could  say,"  If  I  were  not  a  priest,  but  were  living  as  a  layman, 
'  Secpw  2^6  tt  teg. 
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I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  that  1  knew  how  to  make 
shoes,  and  should  try  to  make  them  better  than  any  one  else, 
and  would  gladly  earn  my  bread  by  the  labour  of  my  hands ; "' 
just  as  Kingsley  could  co-ordinate  it  with  joy  in  life,  with  the 
fulfilment  of  life's  duties  and  the  love  of  science  f  so  Letghton, 
who  wrote  this  tract,  and  who  regarded  daily  dying  a.t  the 
path  of  daily  living,  was  characterized  by  a  statesmanlike 
comprehension  and  a  practical  insight  into  the  situation  of  his 
day  for  which  he  has  not  always  received  credit.  While  he 
accepted  the  mystical  path  as  one  for  his  own  spiritual  re- 
freshment and  strength,  he  could  also  write  an  excellent 
coarse  of  sermons  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  grapple 
with  the  difBculties  of  college  life  in  a  sanely  ethical  way. 
He  balanced  opposing  qualities,  although  the  bitterness  of 
his  day  may  sometimes  have  strengthened  the  monastic 
tendency  of  his  life  and  given  it  an  exaggerated  form. 

How  far  he  influenced  his  students  we  have  not  much  evi- 
dence to  judge;  but  that  many  were  profoundly  impressed 
by  him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt*  Andrew  Gray,  already 
referred  to,  was  one  of  such,  and  Menr>*  Scougal,  whom  he 
frequently  met  at  Leuchars  and  Salton,  was  another.  And  to 
have  influenced  such  men,  who  influenced  so  man>'  others, 
was  not  to  have  been  a  Principal  in  vain.  Scougal  refers  to 
Lcighton  thus :  "  An  eminent  and  holy  person  yet  alive  in 
our  Church  said, '  He  would  rather  be  instrumental  in  per- 
suading one  man  to  be  serious  in  religion  than  the  whole 
nation  to  be  Conformists.' "    Scougal  was  Lcighton's  disciple, 

'  S«  Strmom,  p.  35J. 

*  Uft  "Md  LttUrt,  p,  174. 

*  I  find  the  followinK  rd'eiencc  (o  the  mniuk  of  one  of  Leiijhtoa't  »lu< 
(lenll  in  a  ie<:ent  publknDon  of  the  Scollith  Hitlory  Society  :— 

"  111  the  alternoone  Mr.  Tl>i>,  Liiufrc  cam  (o  me  aiul  stayed  alJ  m^M, 
.  ,  .  He  loll]  me  a  note  of  Mr.  Lei|thUHm  on  1  John  ii.  7,  8.  tlut  alt  the 
«arlil  mishl  tie  devjrded  in  two.  Tbey  wet  either  too  superstitious  of 
old  things  or  loo  curions  of  new,  and  logaine  both  the  Apot'.  caUs  it  boUi 
aa«  old  and  ane  new  command ineni.*—HAr  Or  CRaicneth All's  Dia^ 
{i6s»-i66o>,  pi.  47- 
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and  was  true  to  his  master's  spirit  when  he  wrote  the  Lift  of 
God  in  Ike  Soul  of  Man — a  book  that  had  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence, and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  potent  forces  tn 
moulding  John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley,  Georgje  Whitefield, 
and  the  Oxford  Methodists,  while  it  helped  also  their  move- 
ment in  general.'  Through  them  the  spirit  of  Leighton 
passed  as  a  sacred  heritage  to  Christendom,  as  well  as  through 
the  great  multitude  inspired  by  his  writings  to  a  deeper  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  divine  things,  and  clearer  vision  uf 
God. 

We  have  just  considered  Leighton  as  an  insptrer  of  his 
students,  and  to  give  a  fuller  portrait  of  him  it  will  not  be  in* 
appropriate  to  bring  forward  another  aspect  of  hts  beautiful 
character,  which  comes  forth  in  his  comfort  to  the  sorrowing 
and  his  counsel  to  the  perplexed.  There  are  two  such  letters, 
without  date,  and  the  names  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addrcssc^l,  that  may  be  here  best  inserted. 

I. 

"Christian  Friend — 

"  Though  I  had  very  little  vacant  time  for  it,  yet  I  would 
have  seen  you  if  1  cuuld  have  presumed  it  might  have  been 
any  way  useful  for  the  quieting  of  your  mind ;  however,  since 
1  heard  of  your  condition,  I  cease  not  daily,  as  I  can,  to  pre- 
sent it  to  Him  who  alone  can  effectually  speak  peace  to  your 
heart,  and,  I  am  confident,  in  due  time  will  do  so.  It  is  He 
that  stiUeih  tlu  raging  of  the  tea,  and  by  a  word  can  turn  the 
vtolentest  storm  intoagreat  calm.  What  the  particular  thoughts 
or  temptations  arc  that  disquiet  you  1  know  not ;  but,  what- 
soever they  are.  look  above  them,  and  labour  to  fix  your  eye 
on  that  infinite  goodness  which  never  faileth  them  that,  by 
rtaked  faith,  do  absolutely  rely  and  rest  upon  it,  and  patiently 
wait  upon  Him  who  hath  pronounced  them  all,  without  ex- 

'  See  this  explAined  in  my  lioolt,  //miy  Siougal  amt/  /At  Oxford 
Mfth«diU$. 
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ception,  blessed  that  do  so.  Say  often  within  your  own  heart, 
Though  He  slay  me,  yet  toiti  I  (rust  in  Hm ;  and  if,  after  some 
intervals,  yotir  troubled  thoughts  do  return,  check  them  stilE 
with  the  holy  Psalmist's  words,  K^Ay  art  thou  east  davn,  O  my 
soulf  &.Z.  If  you  can  thoroughly  sink  yourself  down,  through 
your  own  nothingness,  into  Him  who  is  all,  and,  entirely  re- 
nouncing  your  own  will,  embrace  that  blest  and  holy  will  in 
all  things,  tliere,  I  am  sure,  you  shall  find  that  rest  which  all 
your  own  distempers,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  shall  not 
be  able  to  bereave  you  of.  I  incline  not  to  multiply  words ; 
and  indeed  other  advice  than  this  I  have  none  to  give  you. 
The  Lord  of  peace,  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  His  Son 
Jesus  and  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  great  Comforter,  His 
own  Holy  Spirit,  give  you  peace  in  Himself.     Amen," 

n. 

"  Madam— 

"Though  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with 
your  Ladyship,  yet  a  friend  of  yours  has  acquainted  mc  with 
your  condition,  though  I  confess  the  unfittcst  of  all  men 
to  minister  an>'thing  of  spiritual  relief  to  any  person,  either 
by  prayer  or  advice  to  you  ;  but  he  could  have  imparted 
such  a  thing  to  none  of  greater  secrecy  and  withal  of  greater 
sympathy  and  tender  compassion  towards  such  as  are 
exercised  with  those  kinds  of  conflicts ;  as,  having  been 
formerly  acquainted  with  the  like  myself,  all  sorts  of 
sceptical  and  doubtful  thoughts,  touching  those  great  points, 
having  not  only  passed  through  my  head,  but  some  of  them 
have  for  some  time  sat  more  fast  and  painfully  upon  my 
mind ;  but.  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  they  were  at  length 
dispelled  and  scattered.  And,  oh !  that  [  could  live  and 
bless  Him,  who  is  my  deliverer  and  strength,  my  rock  and 
fortress,  where  1  have  now  found  safety  from  these  incursions  ; 
and  I  am  very  confident  you  shall  very  shortly  find  the 
same ;  only  wait  patiently  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  Him, 
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for  you  shall  yet  praise  Him  for  the  help  of  His  countenance ; 
and  it  is  that  alone  that  can  enlighten  you,  and  clear  your 
mind  of  all  those  fogs  and  mists  that  now  possess  it,  and 
calm  the  storms  that  are  raised  within  iL  You  do  well  to 
read  good  books  that  are  proper  for  your  help,  but  rather 
the  shortest  and  plainest,  than  the  more  tedious  and 
voluminous,  that  sometimes  entangle  a  perplexed  mind  yet 
more,  by  grasping  many  more  questions  and  answers  and 
arguments  than  is  needful.  But,  above  all,  still  cleave  to  the 
incomparable  spring  of  light  and  divine  comfort,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  even  in  despite  of  all  doubts  concerning  them  ; 
and  when  you  find  your  thoughts  in  disorder,  and  at  a  loss, 
entertain  no  dispute  with  them,  by  any  means,  at  that  time, 
but  rather  divert  from  them  to  short  prayer,  or  to  other 
tlioughts,  and  sometimes  to  well  chosen  company,  or  the 
best  you  can  hai-e  where  you  are ;  and  at  some  other  time, 
when  you  find  yourself  in  a  calmer  and  screncr  temper,  and 
upon  the  vantage  ground  of  a  little  more  confidence  in  God, 
then  you  can  resume  your  reasons  against  unbelief,  yet  so 
as  to  beware  of  casting  yourself  into  new  disturbance  ;  for 
when  your  mind  is  in  a  sober  temper,  there  is  nothing  so 
suitable  to  its  strongest  reason,  nothing  so  wise  and  noble, 
as  religion  ;  and  believe  it  is  so  rational,  that,  as  now  I  am 
framed,  I  am  afraid  that  my  belief  proceeds  too  much  from 
reason,  and  is  not  so  divine  and  spiritual  as  I  would  have 
it ;  only  when  I  find  (as  in  some  measure  through  the  grace 
of  God  I  do)  that  it  hath  some  real  virtue  and  influence  upon 
my  affections  and  track  of  life,  1  hope  there  is  somewhat 
of  a  higher  tincture  in  it ;  but,  in  point  of  reason.  I  am  well 
assured,  that  all  that  I  have  heard  from  the  wittiest  atheists 
and  libertines  in  the  world  is  nothing  but  bold  revepjry 
and  madness,  and  their  whole  discourse  a  heap  of  folly  and 
ridiculous  nonsense :  for,  what  probable  account  can  they 
give  of  the  wonderful  frame  of  the  visible  world,  without  the 
supposition  of  an  eternal  and  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and 
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[goodness,  that  formed  it  and  themsetvcs,  and  all  things  in 
it?  And  what  can  they  think  of  the  many  thousands  of 
martyrs  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  that  endured  not 
simple  death,  but  all  the  invcntion-s  of  the  most  exquisite 
tortures,  for  their  belief  of  that  most  holy  faith ;  which,  if 
the  miracles  that  coitfirmed  it  had  not  persuaded  them  to, 
they  themselves  had  been  thought  the  most  prodigious 
miracles  of  madness  in  all  the  world  f  It  is  not  want  of 
reason  on  the  side  of  religion  that  makes  fools  disbelieve  it, 
but  the  interest  of  their  brutish  lusts  and  dissolute  lives 
makes  them  wish  it  were  not  true ;  and  there  is  the  vast 
difference  betwixt  you  and  them  :  they  would  gladly  believe 
less  than  they  do,  and  you  would  also  gladly  believe  more 

'than  they  do.  They  are  sometimes  pained  and  tormented 
with  apprehensions,  that  the  doctrine  of  religion  is  or  may 
be  true ;  and  you  are  jierplexcd  witli  suggestions  to  doubt 
of  it,  which  arc  to  you  as  unwilling  and  unwelcome  as  these 
apprehensions  of  its  truth  are  to  them.  Uclteve  it,  madam, 
these  different  thoughts  of  yours  arc  not  yours,  but  his  that 

I  inserts  them,  and  throws  them,  as  fiery  darts,  into  your  mind ; 
and  they  shall  assuredly  be  laid  to  his  charge  and  not  to 
youns.  Think  you  that  Infinite  Goodness  is  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  Elis  poor  creatures,  and  to  reject  and  condemn 
those  that,  against  all  the  assaults  made  upon  them,  desire 
to  keep  their  heart  fur  Ilim,  and  to  acknowledge  Him,  and 
to  love  Him,  and  live  to  Him.  Me  made  us,  and  knows  our 
mould,  and,  as  a  father  pities  his  children,  pities  them  that 
tear  Him ;  for  He  is  their  father,  and  titc  tcndercst  and  kindest 
of  all  fathers ;  and,  as  a  father  pities  hts  child  when   it  is 

I  sick  and  in  the  rage  and  reverie  of  a  fever,  though  it  even 
utter  reproachful  words  against  himsetr,  shall  not  our  dearest 
Father  but  forgive  and  pity  tlioM;  thoughtH  in  any  child  of 
His,  that  arise  not  from  any  wilful  hatred  of  Him,  but  arc 
kindled  in  hell  within  tliem?  And  no  temptation  hath 
eiallen  you  in  this,  but  that  which  ha»  been  incident  to  men, 
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and  to  the  best  of  men  ;  and  their  hca\'cnly  Father  hath  not 
only  forgiven  them,  but  in  due  time  hath  given  them  an 
happy  issue  out  of  them,  and  so  He  will  assuredly  do  to 
you.  In  the  meantime,  when  these  assaults  come  thickest 
and  violcntcst  upon  you,  throw  yourself  down  at  His  footstool, 
»nd  say,  'Oh  God,  Father  of  mcfcics,  save  me  from  this 
hell  within  me.  I  acknowledge,  I  adore,  I  bless  Thee,  whose 
throne^  is  in  heaven,  with  Thy  blessed  Son  and  crucified 
Jesus,  and  Thy  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  also,  though  Thou  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Thee.  Rut  I  cannot  think  Thou  canst 
hate  ami  reject  a  poor  soul  that  de<tires  to  love  Thee,  and 
cleave  to  Thee,  so  long  as  I  can  hold  by  the  skirts  of  Thy 
garment,  until  Thou  violently  shake  me  off,  which  I  am 
confident  Thou  wouldst  not  do  because  Tliou  art  love  and 
goodness  itself,  and  Tky  mercies  endure  for  ever.'  Thus,  or 
in  what  other  frame  your  soul  shall  be  carried  to  vent  itself 
into  His  bosom,  be  a-tsured  your  words,  yea,  your  silent  sighs 
and  breathings, shall  not  belost,but  shall  have  a  most  powerful 
voice,  and  ascend  into  His  ear,  and  shall  return  to  you  with 
messages  of  peace  and  love  indue  time,and,in  the  meantime, 
with  secret  supports,  that  you  faint  not,  nor  sink  in  these 
deeps  that  threaten  to  swallow  you  up.  But  I  have  wearied 
you  instead  of  refreshing  you.  I  will  ad<I  no  more,  but  that 
the  poor  prayers  of  one  of  the  unworlhiest  caitiffs  in  the 
world,  such  as  they  be,  shall  not  be  wanting  on  your  behalf, 
and  he  begs  a  share  in  yours  ;  for  neither  you,  nor  any  in  the 
world,  needs  that  charity  more  than  he  docs.  Wail  tm  the 
Lord,  and  be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen  your 
heart ;  wait,  I  soy,  on  ike  Lord." 


Such  are  the  letters  and  religious  papers  belonging  to  Prin- 
cipal Leighlon  that  still  sur^'ive  from  theCommoim-ealth  and 
Protectorate  period,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  from  their 
supremely  religious  character,  they  throw  little  light  on  the 
history  of  the  e^'cnts  that  were  passing  around  him.     But  the 
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restoration  of  the  King  was  now  at  hand,  and  we  reach  a 
decisive  step  in  Leighton's  career. 

The  Protectionist  Government  in  Scotland  was  not  popular, 
because  it  was  anti-national,  military  and  sectarian.  The 
Scottish  people  could  not  forget  Dunbar  nor  Worcester,  nor 
could  they  cease  to  remember  that  their  General  Assembly 
had  been  silenced.  The  Scottish  people  thought  they  had 
everything  to  gain  by  a  Restoration,  while  dislike  of  the  pre- 
ponderance  of  the  army  in  England,  implying  the  maintcn. 
ance  of  the  heavy  taxation  that  was  rendered  inevitable  b}- 
the  necessity  of  holding  Scotland  and  I  rcland  in  subjection, 
helped  it  fonvard.  The  English  Government  of  Scotland 
failed  because  it  paid  no  heed  to  the  spirit  of  nationality  ;  "  in 
Scotland,"  says  Mr.  Firth,  "  all  that  Cromwell  had  done  or 
failed  to  do — union,  law-reform,  and  freedom  of  trade- 
vanished  when  tile  Restoralion  came.  Rut  the  aims  of  his 
polic\'  were  so  just  that  subsequent  statesmen  were  compelled 
to  follow  where  he  led.  The  union  and  free  trade  came  in 
1707,  and  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  1746."' 

Burnet's  statement  "ive  always  reckon  those  eight  years 
of  usurpation  a  time  of  great  peace  and  prosi»crity "  is  an 
exoneration,  for  the  devastation  and  loss  caused  by  the  long 
wars  had  produced  wide-spread  |)overty,  and  Baillie's  letters 
are  full  of  complaints  regarding  the  burden  of  taxation.  The 
EngUah  Government  had  originally  Imjxjsed  a  land  tax  of  ten 
ttiousind  pounds  per  month  on  Scotland,  but  it  was  levied 
with  such  difttcuity  that  it  was  at  \a»t  reduced  to  six  thousand 
pounds  ;  while  in  the  year  of  Cromwell's  death,  England 
had  to  remit  to  Scotland  a  contribution  of  over  j^i^OvOOO 
towards  the  cxpcUM^  of  the  military  government  that  held 
Scotland  in  subjection.*  Ecclesiastical  and  national  feeling 
were  against  the  union,  and  Robert  Blair  voiced  the  discon- 
tent when  he  said,  "  A&  for  the  embodying  of  Scotland  with 


'  Otiivr  Cr^Mvtii,  !>.  399.  '  tiid.  p.  398. 
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England,  it  will  be  as  when  the  poor  bird  is  embodied  in  the 
hawk  that  has  eaten  it  up." 

The  Church,  too,  was  rent  with  parties,  and  the  Reaolu> 
tioncrs  and  Protesters  thundered  against  each  other, although 
the  sound  of  battle  was  louder  on  the  Trotesters'  side,  and 
the  Resolutioncrs  were  the  "Moderates" — the  wise  men  of 
the  Via  Media.'  The  Protesters  were  the  means  of  intro* 
ducinf;  into  Scotland  a  strict  Sabbatarianism,  and  customs  in 
worship  and  discipline  that  were  common  among  the  Inde- 
pendents and  "  Sectaries  "  of  the  army,  but  were  not  indi- 
gcnous  to  Scottish  soil.  Baillie  deplored  the  predominance 
of  the  "  heady  men,"  who  "  wa.stc  the  Church  "  and  *■  frame 
our  people  to  the  sectarian  model" 

Leighton  could,  no  more  than  Baillie,  be  drawn,  far  less 
attracted  to  them,  and  the  departure  of  the  Church  from  its 
simple  ritual  and  nalionai  position  was,  as  we  shall  sec  from 
Brodic's  diary,  one  of  the  main  causes  why  he  took  the  step 
that  he  did. 

The  Restoration  came  :  Charles  1 1  entered  London  on  May 
3(),  1660^  in  triumph  :  the  19th  of  June  was  kept  in  Edinburgh 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  Restoration,  and  the  Scottish 
nobles  hastened  to  London  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  King. 
But  the  "  Covenanted  Monarch  "  was  determined  to  restore 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,and  for  thi^  purpose  employed  James 
Sharpc  as  his  tool.  Parliament  met  by  royal  authority  and 
passed  the  Revisory  Act  which  rendered  void  all  Acts  passed 
since  1638,  ar>d  the  £{Mscopal  form  of  Church  government 
was  at  once  restored  in  Scotland. 

Before  entering  into  this  history  in  so  far  as  Leighton  is 
concerned  with  it,  let  us  introduce  here  two  letters  belonging 
to  the  period. 

The  first  is  to  his  brother,  Sir  Elisha  Leighton,  recom- 
mending his  old  friend,  Mr.  Aird,  of  Ingram,  for  promotion  ; 
and  as  this  brother  was  an  agent  in  bringing  Robert  Leighton 
'  Principal  Story's   Witliam  Carrtaret,  p.  kx 
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before  the  notice  of  tlie  King,  a  short  sketch  of  his  career  may 
best  here  be  given. 

Elisha  Leighlon'  was  the  younger  son  of  Alexander  LcJgh- 
ton,  and  rose  to  be  colonel  in  the  Royalist  Army.  He  was 
Larrcstcd  in  August  1647,  imprisoned  in  Windsor  Castle,  and 
•  after  the  King's  execution  joine<l  the  Royalist  party  abroad. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  employed  him,  and  in  1649  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  sent  him  to  Kr^land  to  raise  soldiers  for 
the  Roy.il  cau^e.  In  1650  Charles  appointed  him  secretary 
for  English  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  after  Worcester  he  escaped 
to  Rotterdam  with  Buckingham.  He  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  in  1656  he  deserted  Buckingham  on  the  ground 
that  the  Duke  did  not  •'  rightly  submit  to  the  King."  Subse- 
quently he  became  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was 
knighted  at  Brussels  in  1659.  At  the  Restoration  he  made 
his  peace  with  Buckingham  and  was  indebted  to  him  for 
much  preferment.  He  is  said  to  have  persuaded  Lord 
Aubigny  to  rc^CQmmcnd  his  brother  Robert  for  a  bislioprlc  in 
1661,  and  in  1664  he  was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
prixe  office.  Charles  recommended  him  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  for  the  LLD.  degree,  and  in  1665  he  was 
admitted  one  of  the  King's  counsel  in  the  Admiralty  Court 
His  subsequent  career  was  an  unworthy  one,  and  he  was  in 
every  respect  not  worthy  of  his  saintly  brother.  North  sums 
him  up  as  "the  most  corrupt  man  then  or  since  living,"  and 
there  is  not  an  extant  word  in  his  favour.  Uumet  thus 
describes  him  :  "  He  was  very  like  Robert  in  face  and  in  the 
vivacity  of  his  parts,  but  the  most  unlike  him  in  all  other 
things  that  can  be  imagined  :  for  though  he  loved  to  ulk  of 
great  sublimities  of  religion,  yet  he  was  a  very  immoral  roan, 
both  lewd,  false,  and  ambitious.  .  .  .  He  was  a  very 
vidous  man  :  and  this  perhaps  made  him  the  more  considered 
by  the  King,  who  loved  and  trusted  him  to  a  high  d^ree. 


'  Ct  Dietienary  fifNah'<>tMt  Bhf^phy,  voL  xxxiti.  p.  3. 
A.L.  19 
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No  man  had  more  credit  with  the  King  :  for  he  was  of  the 
secret  as  to  his  religion,  and  was  more  trusted  with  the  whole 
design  that  was  then  managed  in  order  to  it,  than  any  man 
whatsoe\-er.  Sir  Elisha  brought  his  brother  and  him 
acquainted :  for  Leighton  loved  to  know  men  in  all  the 
varieties  of  religion." ' 

Robert  Leighton  in  the  following  letter  asks  his  brothcr'i: 
influence  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Aird,  of  Ingram,  who  was  "  threat- 
ened with  a  removal  by  tlic  title  of  an  old  incumbent,"  and 
also  on  behalf  of  another. 

Letter  of  Principal    Leighton  to  his  brother.  Sir  Elisha 

Leighton. 

"MarcM  5,  1661. 

"Dear  Brother— 

*■  I  writ  to  you  lately  and  troubled  you  mth  the  story  of  my 
present  and  daily  growing  unhcalthincss,  which  cannot  add 
much,  but  something  it  docs,  to  my  wonted  longings  for  the 
evenhig,  not  without  ho|>e«  that  it  shall  likewise  prove  a 
bright  and  sweet  morning,  Meanwhile  it  is  no  great  matter 
where  I  pass  the  few  hours  that  remain  ;  yet  1  told  you  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  spending  them  nearer  you,  but  have  not  yet 
resolved  ;  but  that  and  all  shall  be  disposed  of  as  is  best 

"  Mr.  Aird,  who  gives  you  tlii-s  I  believe  you  have  heard  me 
speak  of  as  one  acquainted  with  my  free  thoughts,  and  that 
hath  himself  a  free  unprejudiced  soul,  and  loves  truth  and 
devotion  wheresoever  he  finds  it,  even  in  the  greatest  crowd 
of  error  or  superstition  about  it.  He  hath  a  cell  and  a 
provision  amongst  the  hills  in  the  borders  of  England,  but  is 
threatened  with  a  removal  upon  the  title  of  an  old  incumbent, 
who  is  at  London  or  near  it  If  you  be  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Co«n«,  Bishop  of  Durham,  or  can  recommend  him  to  him, 
by  anyone  that  is,  if  he  himself  desire  it,  or  if  in  any  other 
way  you  can  assist  him,  1  entreat  it  of  you. 

"  Mrs.  Abemethy  tells  me  her  son  is  in  the  King's  Life- 
*  Hisfoiy  Iff  His  Own  Titmi,  voL  i.  pp.  342, 14^ 
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Guards.  If  you  meet  with  him,  and  by  recommending  him 
to  my  Lord  Gerard's  favour,  or  in  anything  else  can  do  him 
good,  you  shaj]  oblige  both  me  and  the  honest  widow.  She 
makes  often  mention  of  you.    Cher  fr^re.  adieu, 

•'  R.  Leighton." 
«  For  Sir  Ellis  Le^hton  at  St  James's."  > 

The  above  letter  indicates  that  Leighton's  health  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  following  one  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinbur(;h  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  gone  South  in  search 
of  health,  and  also  at  the  Council's  request  to  represent  the 
affairs  of  the  University  to  the  King  and  his  Counsellors.' 
It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  was  evidently  persuaded  by 
his  brother  to  accept  a  bishopric,  and  his  brother  had 
evidently  coadjutors  in  le^iding  the  good  man  to  the  decision. 
He  di^nctly  states  in  August — three  months  before  his 
"  re-ordination  " — that  he  "  projected  "  nothing  for  himself  in 
London,  and  would  be  quite  happy  to  return  to  his  academic 
office  in  Edinburgh. 

Letter  from  Principal  Leighton  to  the  Right   Honourable 
Sir  Robert   Murray,  Lord  Provust  of  Edinburgh  (dated 
London,  20th  August,  1661), 
"  Mv  Lord-- 

"  Having  bin  some  weeks  at  the  bath  and  found  Utic  benefit 
by  it,  I  rcturnd  to  Lond.  some  four  or  five  days  ngoe  where  I 
found  a  letter  from  your  La  and  yourCouncell  concerning 
the  CoIIedg  for  which  my  great  inclination  and  aflfcction  I 
know  isout  of  doubt,  but  my  hopes  in  it  are  very  smalt.  1 
have  spoke  with  those  great  persons  here  that  yow  name  and 
they  promise  their  assistance,  but  unless  yow  can  find  out 
r  some  particular  whereon  to  fixe,  to  mention  the  bussineue  in 
gencrall  with  all  the  rccomcndations  possible  will  signify 
nothing  at  all,  and  I  bclccv  it  will  boc  hard  to  find  any  thing 

•  S«creUB'(  Arth^fk^  LrixH^m,  pp.  43 10  44. 

*  Cf.  MiniUc  of  Town  Council,  p.  198. 
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word]  the  asking  that  is  not  either  dispasd  of  some  otherway 
or  in  the  aimc  of  some  that  will  bee  more  likely  to  cary  it,  for 
the  Signature  formerly  sent  up,  and  whereof  I  likeu-ise  have  a 
copjr,  ]  perceive  'tivill  bcc  to  little  purpose  to  looke  further 
after  it,  j-et  I  intend  to  tryt  once  more.  i'"or  myself  I  am  so  far 
from  projecting  any  thing  here  that  I  can  imagine  nothing 
though  most  freely  oficr'd  that  would  stay  mee  from  returning 
to  that  station  where  I  have  found  so  much  unmerited 
respecte  and  kindness  from  all,  and  particularly'  from  your 
Lo.  and  the  present  Councell,  but  the  simple  truth  is,  growing 
of  late  so  sensibly  still  more  crazy  and  unhealthfuU,  and 
having  (I  bclccv  and  hope)  so  short  a  stage  of  remaining  life 
to  run,  I  know  not  if  it  shall  be  pertinent  to  take  so  long  a 
journc)'  to  doc  yow  and  that  place  so  litle  or  no  service,  I  had 
almost  sayd  so  great  an  injury  (and  1  speak  it  without  art  or 
feigning).  I  shall  heartily  absolv  yow,  yea  I  doe  it  before 
hand,  if  yow  should  plainly  send  mcc  word  to  save  the 
labour,  and  while  I  live  would  continue  no  whit  the  Icssc  a 
most  affectionate  wclwisher  to  your  City  and  Collcdg  and  all 
that  concerns  yow.  and.  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's 
"  Most  oblig'd  and  humble  servant, 

■'  R.  Lkighton. 
"  Lond.  Aug.  30. 

"  I  know  your  Lo.  tvill  be  picasd  to  impart  this,  together 
with  my  humble  service,  to  the  Counctll. 

*'[28.  Augt  1661,  produced  and  rcadj." 


When  Leighton  returned  from  London,  he  was  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  and  although  we  do  not  pos&ess  any  letters  that 
indicate  his  mind  prior  to  hEs  taking  this  step,  we  have 
luckily  prescr%'cd  in  the  Diary  of  Brodie  of  Brodie  several 
references  to  interviews  that  the  latter  hatl  with  Leighton, 
and     which     show     **  development "     towards    a    form    of 
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Bovernment  diflerent  from  the  Presbyterian.  Brodie  of 
Brodie  was  a  lord  of  session,  and  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  William,  third  Earl  of  Lothian,  the  warm  friend  of 
Robert  Leighton.  Like  his  fathcf-in-Uw,  Brodie  was  » 
pronounced  Presbyterian,  and  in  December  1640  had 
beaded  a  party  that  demolished  two  oil  paintings  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Day  of  Judgment  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Elgin,  and  also  mutilated  the  finely  carved  interior  of  the 
building  as  unsuitable  for  a  place  of  worship  1 

His  records  of  Leighton  arc,  however,  valuable,  and  give  us 
an  insight  into  his  thoughts  from  1653  to  1663.  (Of.  Chap.  X.) 

APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER   IX 

Note.— 1  am  mdebted  for  th«tc  full  extracts  ftoni  the 
Ediaburgh  Council  Kecorda  to  the  kiiMlnntof  ThomM 
HatKCT,  Etq.,  W.S.,  Town  Clerk  of  Edinburgh,  Mid  hU 
obliging  auistani.  Mi.  John  Jarvis. 

Eztracls  from  Edinburgli  Town  Council  Recordii  rcb- 

tivc  to  Mr.  Robert  Ijeighltin,  Princijnl  of  lh«  College 

of  Edinburgh. 

i7ih  January,  1655.  The  same  day  the  Counsel!  VoL  17.  feL 
togiddcr  with  the  ministeris  of  this  Bnjgh  present  being  ^^ 
conveined  in  Couiuell  Ivlects,  nominate  and  conslilutis 
Mr.  Robert  Lighloun,  Minister  at  Newtiottic,  to  be 
PrtncijutI  of  the  Collcdgc  of  this  Brugh  ncand  be 
doccis  of  Mr.  John  Adamsonc  Uit  Principall  thairof^ 
and  gnuntis  to  the  said  Mr.  Robert  the  yeitlic  bcncTitv 
•nd  email ttiea  belonging  to  (be  laid  place  itklyk  and  in 
the  hum:  conditioun  as  the  said  Mestcr  John  had  the 
nmon  bitnscUr  and  ordaines  the  Thcsaurcris  of  tlie 
CoUedge  to  answer  and  make  peyincni  thairuf  at  the 
four  vsuall  tcnncs  in  the  ycir  <iuluurancnt  ihir  proicnts 
•hall  be  your  warraitd. 

17th   January,    1653.     The   saniu    day   it   is  to  be  Vol.  17,  feL 
reraembred  that  the  Provcst  crtveing  the  voieit  of  the     ^^ 
nioincrs  aoent  the  electioun  of  Mr.  Robert  Lightoun, 
Priaw,  it  halted  there  a  lynie  wishing  they  bad  not  bene 
calM  to  the  eleaioun  and  shoviitg  that  albeit  they  wen 
Weill  conieni  with  tl>e  man  yet  they  could  not  give  thett 
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Vol.  ir,  M. 


VoL  i8.k>L 
II. 


Vol.  iS,  fel. 
II. 


VoL  19,  TdL 


Vol.  19,  fc>1. 
■3IX 


Vol.  19,  rot. 
asj. 


voices  to  the  ctcctioun  bccaus  they  wcs  not  cleir  in  the 
moner  of  the  Call  and  dcsyned  (o  be  in&rkit  onlie 
present  and  iwn  loqttelt  in  the  votceing. 

loth  Janiuuy,  1653.  The  quhilk  day  the  Counselt 
appoynlis  the  I'hcsaurcr  Andro  Bryssonc  and  James 
Ker  to  go  to  Newbottlc  to  call  Mr.  Robert  Lightoun  to 
die  place  and  office  of  Primar  of  the  Colledge  qahair- 
unto  he  \s  elected  and  cho»en  and  to  dclyrer  to  him  a 
micaive  direct  to  him  te  the  Counsctl  to  that  effect 
quhwraocnt  ihir  prcscntis  sail  be  your  wanaod 

30th  March,  165^.  The  quiiilk  day  compdrd  Mr. 
Robert  Ughtotin  electit  r[ind|>le  of  the  Colledge  of 
Edinburgh  in  place  of  umquhilc  Mr.  John  Adamsooe 
lait  Principle  thairof  and  acccptit  upon  him  the  said 
place  and  gave  his  aith  dtfideli  aJministratione. 

30th  March,  1633.  The  same  day  ordainea  the  Dean 
of  Gild  and  his  Counscit  to  ndmilt  and  resave  Mr. 
Robert  Lightoun,  Principle  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh 
10  be  buTges  and  gildbrothcr  of  this  Brugh  for  pcymcnt 
of  the  ordinar  dewlics  and  ordaincs  the  Dean  of  Gild 
to  repay  the  same  and  dispciiss  wiih  his  armc  silver  and 
uther  dewGS  accustomed  to  be  |>eyii  at  the  adinissioun 
ofbu^estif  quhaintnent  thir  i>resentis  sail  be  his  warrand. 

39th  September,  1656.  '['he  Counscll  appoyntis  John 
Mairjoribanks  baillic  and  David  Wilkic  Dean  of  Gild  to 
goe  over  to  the  Colledge  to  the  Primar  and  lu  show  him 
that  the  Counsel!  can  doe  nothing  in  reference  to  the 
Colledge  at  this  tyme,  it  being  so  neir  the  cicctioun  and 
the  bussincss  being  of  itscUT  so  wcightic. 

imd  July,  1657.  The  Counscll  appoyniis  Archibald 
SydscrfTand  Rol>(:rt  Murrey,  baillies,  John  Milne  and 
William  Thomsone,  clerk,  to  meilt  with  Mr.  Robert 
Lightoun,  Principall  of  the  Coltedgc,  and  to  dealt  vith 
him  for  takcing  a  journey  to  Londoun  to  his  Highites 
and  Couiuell  there  for  procutrcing  ane  augmentatioun  of 
the  Rentall  of  the  Colledge  and  to  give  bim  instmc- 
tiouns  for  that  effect,  and  the  Thesaurcc  to  pay  the 
expenuB  of  his  journey,  quhairancnl  thir  pretcntia  sail  be 
their  warrand- 

16th  October,   1657.    The  Counscll  appoyntis  John 
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Lawder,  baillie,  Willinm  |ohnUoun,  Thcsaorer,  and 
Archibtid  Sydscrfc  to  meitt  wilh  the  Principal)  of  the 
Colle«j)te  anent  such  panicuUra  as  he  ha  to  inform  and 
to  leport. 

9th  December,  1657.    Compcired  the  Lord  Piovcst  Vel.  19,  kA. 
and  gave  in  a  Report  of  the  meitting  of  some  of  the 
Couruell  with  the  Primar  and  Regents  of  the  Colledge 
yesterday  cflimoonc. 

I.  That  they  had  appoynted  to  retDcmbcr  that  Icgacic 
of  sex  hundred  merles  left  to  the  Colledge  be  William 
Wauchops  mother  in  law,  and  upon  thai  aocompt  (he 
Counsel!  sould  become  debtors  to  the  College  for  the 
same.  3.  That  they  had  appoynted  the  baillie  Johne 
lewder  to  give  in  a  list  of  the  legacies  left  to  tlic 
Colledge  to  the  Agent,  and  the  Agent  to  goe  about  the 
way  to  procure  payment  of  them,  and  the  ThewiurcT  of 
the  Colledge  to  be  at  the  expenssca  thairof.  3.  To 
Tememt>er  witat  may  lie  given  to  the  Relict  of  Master 
WillLam  Forbes  in  fardcr  considcratioun  over  and  above 
the  bygane  rents  of  his  fialls.  4.  That  they  had 
a|)i>oynte<)  the  baillie  John  lawder  to  give  in  to  the 
Provtiit  the  iumc«  of  those  who  intend  to  inlarge  the 
buildingis  of  the  Colledge.  5.  That  they  had  appoynted 
the  Thesaurer  of  the  Colledge  ai>d  John  Milne  to  visite 
Ibe  foofe  of  the  auld  hous  and  namelie  the  galvte  thai  rof, 
and  to  tepan  what  is  necc»ar  to  be  done  ihairto, 
and  lykwayis  to  visite  the  dropps  of  the  leids  of  the 
Libraiie  and  caus  mend  the  same.  6.  That  ihcy  had 
recommended  to  the  Counsel!  quhat  is  fitting  to  be  done 
with  the  brorocataks  ncir  the  Colledge.  7.  That  they 
had  lykiwayis  Tccommendcd  to  the  Counscll  to  appa)-nt 
some  of  thair  number  wilh  the  Thesaurer  and  Agent  to 
proMCtite  the  Oraiuit  of  his  Highnes  to  the  Colledge 
with  all  aire  and  diligence  and  for  settling  of  the 
localilic  and  drawing  of  the  Sigmltire.  8.  That  there 
tould  be  two  exact  Catalogties  of  the  librarie;  ai>e  for  the 
Counsell  and  another  for  the  Colledge.  The  Counscll 
haveing  heard  the  report  appoyntis  Mr.  James  Norwdl 
to  be  spoken  anent  tbc  legacic,  approTca  the  second, 
fourt  and  fyft,  continues  tbe  thrid  to  the  nest  meitting, 
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Vol.   i9,foL 
3' 7. 


Vol.  19,  fol. 
3J0. 


Recommends  (tic  sixt  to  the  biUlJe  of  Ui«  quarter  for 
reinovcing  of  the  bromestaks,  appoynls  John  JostK^ 
)>«tiili  Murrey  and  John  Milne  with  the  Agont  to 
prosecute  the  Graum,  localitie  and  Signature,  and 
appoynts  FatrLk  Murrey.  Thesaurer,  to  speak  with  the 
Primar  that  order  be  given  to  the  Keiper  of  the  librane 
to  pcrfyic  the  Calologuo  and  to  acquaint  the  Counsell 
that  some  may  be  appoyntcd  to  compare  them. 

and  July,  1658.  The  Council  apjioyntis  John  Pen- 
man, lait  Thesaurer,  to  pay  to  Mr.  Robert  Lighioun, 
Priraar,  one  Thowsand  Mcrks  Scottis  For  hi$  cxjicnssc* 
and  chairgcs  lo  Londoun  in  the  Cotlcdgc  aSairs  Vot 
procureing  of  the  new  gift. 

aSth  July,  1658.  A  Report  being  made  be  John 
Jossie,  John  lewder,  bailtivs,  David  VVilkie,  l>ean  of 
Gild,  and  John  Milne  of  the  Counsell  conveined  at  the 
Colledge  with  the  Piimar,  Professors,  Ministers  and 
Rc^enUt  on  Monday  tasi  the  ]6th  of  Julie  Instant.  That 
the  Primar  had  moved  to  them  that  there  being  a 
common  report  of  some  suspect  houses  kcipit  ncir  the 
Colledge,  and  that  the  Scholleris  wer  in  danger  to  be 
corrupted  by  such  occasiouns,  A;id  in  [utrticullai  tliat 
one  Marie  Kincaid,  of  a  scandalous  Lyfe,  keipit  l>er 
r«»denoc  in  the  Colledge  ^Vynd  and  received  in  her 
company  young  men  quho  are  thoght  to  have  no  Laufult 
buuiness  in  that  or  such  pbccs,  and  that  theirfoir  the 
Mogiftiatis  would  ukc  such  course  quhairby  at  least  she 
and  all  other  such  suspected  woemen  might  be  removed 
from  these  boundis  which  are  neir  or  adjacent  to  the 
Colledge  if  not  to  be  expelled  out  of  the  cittie.  ^Vllich 
motion  the  baillics  did  approve  of.  And  that  Ihcy  would 
take  a  present  effcciujll  course  for  remove ing  that  and  all 
other  scandaleous  i>ersones.— Item,  he  moved  that  the 
Studentis  in  the  Colledge  could  not  be  so  good 
proficients  in  Philosophic  as  could  be  wished,  the 
reason  quhairol  in  great  pairt  he  conceaved  to  be  the 
great  defect  in  grammer  schoolU.  For  remeid  quhairoif 
he  thought  (t)  that  meancs  would  be  used  quhairby 
Grammar  Schoollcs  might  be  erected  in  the  several) 
Ptesbytries,  And  that  a  competent  iiie  sallarie  may  be 
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graunted  to  the  Mastcris  and  (hat  it  might  be  endcvoircd 
that  his  Highnes  and  Coijncill  might  graunt  out  of  the 
conctalJed  revenues  of  the  Kirk  rents  some  Sowme  (ot 
that  cfToct.  (i)  That  some  sort  of  Rudiments  at  ktst 
might  be  cgndiscendit  on,  pairt  English  )>aiit  Latine,  for 
the  more  easie  apprehension  or  Ittle  children.  Quhair> 
i^n  it  is  rcconiinendit  to  Mr,  Thomas  Crawfuird  that 
■guns  Michdmes  nixt  he  may  have  in  reddines  that 
draught  or  Rudiin«ntis  and  Crammer  which  some  yeirs 
agoe  be  had  compylcd  be  dcsyic  of  the  Magistratts  that 
the  same  may  be  considered  on  and  course  taken  in 
caice  of  Approbation  that  the  tame  might  be  printed,  and 
Ordaincs  to  be  made  use  of  it  in  all  Grammer  Schoolet, 
and  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  to  be  considered  accordinglie 
for  his  paines.  And  (his  is  recommendit  to  the  MJnisteris 
that  they  speak  with  their  Colleagues  and  consider  of 
best  overtures  that  may  be  to  that  effect  and  to 
to  the  nixt  mciuing.—Itcm.  It  wcs  moved  be 
Primar  that  becaus  now  it  is  fund  that  his  Highrtes 
giaunted  a  GiA  of  Twa  hunder  pund  Sterling  per 
annum,  out  quich  I^ndis  that  lh(;rcfoir  the  magistratis, 
ministciit  and  masteris  may  use  their  cndevoirs  to  pro- 
ure  a  Localitie  for  the  lamen,  and  particularlie  that  the 
Tnasurer  and  Agent  of  the  Colledge,  with  assistance  of 
Mr.  James  PiUouns,  may  goc  about  the  bussincss  and 
employ  such  as  may  make  discovcrie  of  such  rents  and 
Loolilia. — Item,  To  remember  the  Publick  dcbtis  and 
LagictflB  due  to  the  Colledge. 

The  Counsell  haveing  heard  the  report  approves  of 
the  camen. 

list  October,  1658.  At  a  meeting  at  the  College  in- 
structions arc  given /«/ff  tt/in  to  remember  of  the  150 
)lb  Sterlirtg  due  by  Mr.  James  Balfowr  to  the  Piimar, 
quhilk  is  to  be  dedicat  be  him  to  the  Colledge,  the 
papers  quhairof  are  in  Ihr.  hands  of  William  Downy, 
Cletk,  and  of  100  lib.  Sterling  due  to  him  be  the  Earlc 
of  Murrey,  both  which  soumes  ar  to  be  disposed  of  at 
thePiiiDars  pleasure^  and  an  offer  is  made  be  the  Primar, 
Hutar  Lightoun,  (o  preache  in  the  Colledge  Hall  to 
the  Schotleris  upon  the  Sabbath    day  once   in   two, 
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three  or  Tour  weiks  ptr  vias  with  the  rest  of  the 
Prcrfessort. 

stiMi  October,  1658.  The  CounaeU  appoTiits  Johne 
Joniev  John  Lawder.  and  Junes  I^mooe  to  >pe*k  with 
Master  Lightoon  and  John  Scolt  anent  the  nuking  of 
a  Tabl«  of  the  Beneractors  and  to  condiscend  upon 
the  penones  to  be  insert  therein,  and  recommends  also 
to  the  Lord  Provcsi  and  Comroittee  afotrsaid,  to  speak 
with  the  Primar  and  Professors  of  the  CoUedge  to  have 
preaching  itk  Sunduy  in  the  el^moone  csublished  in 
the  Colledge  Hail. 

4th  February,  1659.  The  Lord  Provest  haveing  re- 
ported that  Mr.  James  Balfowre,  ane  of  tlic  Clerks  of 
the  Scssioun,  being  pressed  be  the  ThesaiiicT  of  the 
Colledge  for  a  debt  awand  be  him  to  Mr.  Robert 
Lightoun,  Principal  of  the  CoUcdge,  and  be  him  assigned 
to  the  Cood  Toun  for  the  use  of  the  Colledge,  being 
the    sou  me    of  wcs   dcsyrcous    to    hat'c    a 

continuance  of  the  said  sounw  till  Lambes  nixt  lo 
come,  and  (hat  for  the  Counsells  further  satisfactioun 
and  socuritie  be  wcs  content  to  give  lo  them  a  precept 
on  the  Lord  Rcgbter  for  the  soutne  of  Fyllic  pund  Sterling 
in  the  first  end  of  his  Salbrie,  in  pairt  of  the  said  soumc; 
and  that  he  would  assignc  the  Counsell  to  a  bond  of 
adcblit  tohimbc  the  Earl  of  Laudcrdntll  and  I>nm- 
fermling  in  corroboratioun  of  his  said  former  band,  quhich 
offer  thcCounsell  declaired  they  wer  content  to  accept  and 
|asK9  fra  the  arrestment  laid  ihairvpon  pro  /aw  tt  Umfon. 

31st  July,  1661.  The  Counsell  ap|>oynts  John  Jossic, 
baillie,  Edward  Edgar,  Dean  of  the  Gild,  ThoniRS 
Fairholm*:,  William  Bell,  William  Catmichcll,  and  Sir 
\Villiam  I'homsonc,  clerk,  lo  mcitt  ancnt  a  letlci  lo  be 
wriltcn  lo  Master  Ughtoun,  Principall  of  the  Colledge, 
for  the  present  at  Londoun,  anent  the  nffiiirs  of  tl»e 
Colledge  and  appoints  the  said  l~homas  Fairholinc  to 
give  him  a  bill  of  credite  for  ane  hundreth  pound 
sterling  lo  be  repayed  to  him  with  excliange  out  of  the 
first  of  the  Colledge  rents  if  the  same  be  made  use 
of  be  tlw  uid  MatEtcr  Ughtoun,  qubairanent  thir 
preseniii  sail  be  his  warrand. 
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6th  December,  1661.  The  Counsdl  being  inftmned  Vol.  at,  W. 
that  Mr.  Robert  Ughtoun,  Principal  of  the  CoUedgc  of  *?■ 
this  Brugh,  is  10  be  advanced  be  his  Majcuie  to  some 
other  place,  thinks  fitt  Tor  the  present  for  kciping  of 
thair  awcn  liberties  and  pnviledge  over  the  Coltedge  u 
Patrons  of  the  samen  to  nominal  a  lyt  of  some  tble 
and  qualified  persona  and  to  continae  the  nomination 
or  elcctioun  of  any  one  single  persone  till  the  Counsel! 
be  fulUe  mctt  and  the  advjve  of  tlie  ministers  heard 
thaitin  and  (he  extraordinar  Dcakens  waimcd  to  that 
e^ct  The  Lytts  for  primar  ar  these :  Mr.  Wiltiant 
Cotvill,  Mr.  Patrik  Scow^U,  Master  James  Fergusoni^ 
Mr.  William  Rate,  Mr.  Thomas  Cntwfurde,  Mr.  John 
SmyilL 

9th December,  1661.   The Counsell dcIajHs till  Fryday  VoLai,  »b1. 
all  qncsliouns  and  dcbeat  of  electing  a  Principal!  for  the      *'■ 
Cotlcdgcin  respect  betuixiarvd  that  tyinethey  may  heave  the 
ccnainiie  of  things  from  Master  Lightounhimsclfcquhit  her 
he  is  to  continue  in  the  chairge  or  to  remove  Ihairfra. 

7th  Auftust,  1663.  Compcird  Thomas  Fairholnie,  Vol.  11,  M. 
Thcsaurer  of  the  Collcdgc  and  producit  the  accompt  ^^ 
of  the  Earic  of  Lawderdaills  band  dew  to  Mr.  James 
Balfoirr  daited  i!t  January,  i64K,conK!imng  the  princijia] 
BOume  of  1910  mcrks  payable  the  first  of  March  thair- 
aflur  frith  annual  rent,  quhilk  band  vrcs  assigned  hy  dte 
said  Mr.  James  Balfour  to  Hatic  Hope  aTid  transferred 
by  the  said  Harie  Hope  to  Andrew  Balfour  and  assigr\«d 
he  Andrew  Balfour  to  Patrik  Murray,  Thcsaurer  of  the 
Colledge,  for  the  use  thnirof  in  satisfacltoun  firv  liinta 
of  the  debt  dew  be  thu  said  Mr.  James  Balfour  to  Mr. 
Robert  LtKlitoun,  Principal  of  the  Colledge,  and  dedicat 
be  the  said  Mr.  Ro)>ert  l.ighloun  to  the  Colledge  for 
I  maintenance  of  a  Butsai  of  Philosophic  thairin.  The 
annual  rent  of  the  quhilk  louroc  of  1910  rocrks  money 
foirsaid  from  the  first  of  Mardie,  1648,  to  the  first  of 
August,  1663,  instant,  it  being  15  ydrs  fyve  moneths 
at  sex  per  cent,  is  i8t9  mcrks  and  a  half  ittd4  5719 
metlu  ^  quttairof  is  to  be  rebaited  with  common  consent 
for  MX  yeir*  rent  of  the  principal  soume  at  sex  per  cent 
687  merks  \.  Swa  that  there  rests  to  pay  in  all  304  s 
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merlcH  (luhairof  to  be  deduced  be  transaclioun  made 
with  Sir  John  Baird  confonoe  to  ane  Act  of  Counscll 
or  the  foutt  of  July,  1661—806  merkH  S/W.  wiib  &  yeii 
and  a  quarters  rent  quhairof  60  Tn«rlu  4,'&/-  Item  to 
Alexander  Loclchart  cordorme  to  snc  Act  of  Countell 
of  tlie  sen  of  March  last  300  merks  tmif  1167  merki 
rents  dew  to  the  CoUedge,  1877  K>erks  ciuhairwith  the 
Thesaurer  is  to  be  cfaairged  in  his  accomptis.  And 
seeing  the  said  soume  is  tnoitified  to  the  CoUedge  be 
the  said  Mr.  I>cightoun  for  maintenance  of  a  IJursar 
of  Philosophic  thairin,  appoynts  the  llicsaurer  of  the 
CoUedge  to  dclyvcr  the  said  soumc  to  the  Toun 
ThesauTcr  upon  the  Toiin*  band  to  the  Collcdge  for 
payment  of  annual  rent  thairfoir  ronforme  (o  the  mortilt- 
catioun,  and  the  Toun  Thcsaurcr  to  be  chairged  thaiiwith 
and  ihc  'i'heuuicr  of  ihc  CoUedge  to  be  dischairged  of 
the  same  as  payit  out  in  maner  (oirtaid  and  to  be 
chairged  with  the  Touns  Innd  in  place  of  the  said 
soume,  and  the  Prrn-e^t,  Baillies,  Dean  of  GUd,  I'hcsaurer 
and  their  Clerk  (o  subscryvc  the  Band,  quhairancnt  thir 
prosentis  saU  be  their  wairand. 

14th  May,  1684.  'Hie  same  day  ancnt  Ihv  peliiione 
given  in  be  Mr.  William  Ilcndcrsonc,  keeper  of  the 
Itiblcolhick,  mentioning  that  wtwrupon  ane  earnest  and 
kynd  missive  Letter  from  the  right  reverend  Doctor 
Robert  Ughtoun  in  behalf  of  his  son«  Ralph  Hcnder- 
lone  that  he  should  receive  the  bcncfcit  of  what  he  had 
consigned  for  the  maintenance  of  a  bursaray,  and  whyll 
the  said  Ralph  showld  be  bred  to  serve  the  Church  in 
the  work  of  tlie  Holly  MiniKttie  to  wliich  through  the 
mercie  of  God  he  is  designed,  it  did  please  the  Counsel! 
to  admilt  him  to  that  bcncfeil  only  durcing  his  course 
of  Philosophic,  which  expyTcs  at  Lambcs  tKXt,  suspending 
ther  act  for  the  course  of  Theologie  whyle  a  more 
evpi««s  ofdor  and  warrand  from  tlie  said  Doctor  Lightoun 
should  come  to  ther  hands.  He  being  soc  earnest  to 
have  the  supplicants  sone  prorydit  for  dela)'ed  noc 
tyme,  but  did  instantly  upon  tbe  making  of  tlus  knowcn 
unto  him,  send  doun  from  London  a  new  Order  and 
warroad  not  only  in  bcboU  of  tbe  supplicants  sone  in 
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fKUticullar  (which  he  assured  him  wold  easilljr  pass  in 
most  ample  Tonne  by  rcasone  of  the  Counselh  kyndncss 
and  goodnei  u>  th«  suiiplicant)  but  abo  in  behalf  of 
Olben  who  should  heiraftcr  obtaine  his  bursary  aiKl 
ahould  be  qwalificd  and  attested  as  wcs  thcr  rcqwjrred. 
11m  Oidor  and  Warrand  being  produced  as  also  the 
tMtanony  and  declaration  ol  the  Primar,  Profesitor  and 
Masten  of  the  Colledgc  in  behalf  of  the  [Ktitioners  sone 
as  wes  rcqwisite,  Dcseckand  thcrfor  the  Provost,  Bailltes 
and  Counsell  by  thcr  act  to  confirme  the  said  Ralph 
Hendersone  to  the  foraaid  benefeit  for  thrie  years  next 
after  I^mbes  that  he,  according  to  Doctor  Lightoun's 
dcsyre,  might  be  brcde  in  the  kncwtct^e  of  Divtnety 
to  serve  Christ  and  the  Church  in  the  h<rily  ministry, 
which  wes  the  great  destgne  and  end  of  that  moriilkatioun 
as  the  petitione  bears.  Which  togiiber  with  the  forsaid 
Order  of  Doctor  L^htouns  rellaiivc  to  the  said  tnorttfi- 
catioun,  togither  with  the  forsaid  testilicate  in  favors  of 
the  uid  Ralph  Hendersone  subscribed  by  lite  Prirvcipal, 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Masters  of  the  Colledge  of 
Ihis  Ciltie  bearing  hb  proficiensy  in  Philosophy  and  his 
indinatioun  to  prosecute  his  stwddies  of  Divinity  and 
his  ^ilctyet  to  prosccwte  his  saids  Stwdies  in  Tbeologre 
being  .considdered  by  the  Counsel!,  they  have  admitted 
aitd  oonforrne  to  the  said  Doctor  Lightoun  his  said 
tetter  of  presentaiioun  admitts  the  said  Ralph  Hender- 
sone; SOfM  to  the  said  Mr  William  llcndcrsonc,  to  be 
ane  bumr  of  Theologie  of  the  said  Ooclor  Ughtouus 
fbwndatioun,  and  Hut  for  the  space  of  thrie  years  after 
Lambes  nixt,  at  which  lym«  his  courae  of  pliilo«ophy 
expyrcs,  and  allowcs  the  dewcs  to  him  appcrictneitiig  to 
that  bursary  conformc  (o  the  said  Letter  of  Presentatiwin 
rcUative  to  the  said  Doctor  Lightouns  Mortificatioun 
W)d  Appoynu  the  'IV^taurer  of  the  Culledgc  to  pay  the 
■une  to  him  qwattorly  bcginand  his  first  c|wartcra  pay- 
matt  thairof  by  advaitce  from  Lambes  to  Hallowmcs 
rtext  and  soe  funh  qwarteriy  dureing  the  said  thrie  years 
efter  the  said  termc  of  Lambes  next. 

lith  Hay,  1685-    "^^  sarae  day  anent  the  Petitione 
gina  in  be  Mr.  WilUam  Cleilland,  Stwdeni  of  Divtnety 
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in  tbe  Collcdgc  of  this  biugh,  mentioneiitg  that  be  wes 
cesoltred  to  prosecute  hts  Stwddies  of  Divincty  in  tbe 
said  Colledge  but  not  bawing  money  necessary  for 
the  prosecutionc  tbaliof  and  being  cnformed  that  the 
lait  most  reverend  father  in  god  Doaor  Robert  Lightoiin, 
Arch  bishop  of  (ilasgow,  had  morlilied  to  the  CoUedgc 
of  this  bwTgh  ane  hundretli  and  fyftie  pound  &tarUng  for 
tbe  menlinance  of  nne  bursar  of  divincty  th«rin  and  that 
tber  is  not  as  yet  any  preferred  thcrto,  the.Cood  Toun 
aa  patrones  of  tbe  said  Colledge  hareing  the  prcscDia- 
lioun  thereof  and  iherfor  crav<and  that  the  Counsell 
wold  prcferrc  tbe  supplicant  to  the  said  Bumric  soe 
soon  as  tbo  samyn  should  occur  as  tbe  Pclitione  bears. 
Tbe  Counsell  in  answer  to  the  forsaid  petitione  preferrs 
ibe  petitioner  to  the  bumrie  of  Doctor  Robert  LiKhtoun 
conformc  to  the  Mortificatioun  immediately  cfter  the 
hundred  and  fyl^ic  pound  Surling  contained  in  the 
Mortificatioun  is  payed  in  to  tb«  Toun  for  the  use  of  the 
Colledge.      Sit  suiicrM/sfr  George  Duinmond,  Prorost. 

14th  August,  1 6S5.  The  same  day  the  Toun 
Tbcuurer  reported  he  had  reccavcd  of  a  legacie  left 
by  Bishop  l.if;lit<>un  to  the  Collcdgc  ane  bundretb 
and  fyftie  pound  Staihng.  The  Counsell  appoynu  the 
laid  'lliesaurer  to  be  charged  tbciwith  in  his  accompts. 

i6ih  January,  tti63.  Tack  of  the  Teinds  and  Lands 
of  Langton,  and  others,  granted  by  Biihop  Leightun, 
Bishop  of  Dunblain. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Robert  I.eighton  to  tbe  Lord  Provoet 
of  Edinburgh  relative  lo  the  alTairs  of  the  Colledge. 
No  date  given,  and  thb  letter  is  slated  to  have  been 
*'  removed  to  tbe  volume  of  Letters." 

Discharge  granted  by  Sir  James  Campbell,  of  Abern- 
chill,  Mr.  Mathew  Wallace,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Kincardine,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Gibson,  htinister  of  the 
Gospel  in  Dunbbne  {three  of  the  I'ruxtces  of  the 
Library  in  Dunblane  founded  by  the  late  Reverend 
Bishop  Leighton)  to  the  Good  '['own  of  Edinburgh  foi 
the  sum  of  ;£toSterling  contained  in  a  Bond  granted  by 
the  Good  Town  to  the  said  Trustees.  Dated  at  Dunblane 
and  Edmburgli  3 Sth  October  aitd  tUli  November,  1790. 


CHAPTER  X 


LEIGHTOK'S  TRANSITION   FROM  fRBSBVTERY  TO 
EPISCOi'ACV 

BEFORE  reaching  conclusions,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
the  evidence  upon  wliich  they  are  founded,  and 
Bnxlie'a  Diary  afTord.i  the  chief  links  that  connect  the  period 
of  Robert  Leighton's  life  when  he  was  a  Principal  in  a  Prcs- 
b>'tcrian  College,  and  the  time  when  he  became  a  llishop  in 
the  Restoration  Church.     Let  us  take  tlw  references  in  ortler. 

24th  May,  1653. 

*'  1  spoke  with  Mr.  Lvighlon :  h«  did  sltcw  me,  that  t>K  coropoiing 

of  our  diflerencn  wu  not  n  harder  task  than  the  finding  out  the 

CMakn       Lord's  ntind  by  them,  both  the  procuring  and  Rnal 

FMbcMMoe.   cause.     He  thought  holiness,  the  lo\-e  of  God  and  our 

brethren,  waa  the  chief  duty  God  was  calling  us  untOt  and  sobriety 

and  forbearance  10  one  anoili«r.     He  knew  rvot  if  it  were  iwt  from 

bis  ttaiural  Icmper,  or  xOmelhing  of  the  Engli&h  air :  but  he  draught 

it  was  the  safest  to  incline  ii  miliortm partem.     Much  itcrsccutton 

was  there  ujwn  out  imposing  upon  one  another,  .is  if  we  were 

infalUble,  allowing  none  thai  differed  from  ourselves  in  i)k  least 

pIMuuic.     He  thought  ihe  I^rd  would  break  that  whkh  wc  wouM 

[to  Alia  hold  up,  our  Judkatorics  :  he  had  observed  10  iwim-A  a/  tmr 

ymtn  s^rit  in  them  Ihtit  many  /tan  fmt,  that  he  had  Ittthtd  them  Jw 

tht  mMffarl,  amJwdaritdtff  iktm.     I  uid,  iodewL  1  thought  that 

our  Judicatories  these  three  or  four  years  were  much  deserted,  and 

without  that  presence  of  God  in  them  which  sometimes  wu  observed. 

Our  di/TeieiKes  were  the  cause.    Thai  (lie  Lord  might  not  be  traced 

'  in  Hu  waji,  and  that  none  may  come  aAer  H  im  ;  tberclbre  be  darkens 

our  mind.  .  .  .  Mr.  Leighton  said,  1'hctc  differences  shoukl  ntake 

the  hope  of  heaven  the  sweeter.     1  said,  Tis  true :  yet  so  as  not  to 

ax 
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weary  h«rc  or  be  hasty.  He  said,  It  was  the  more  venial  extreme, 
if  any  were  venial,  and  belter  than  any  love  of  the  world.  I  said, 
One  grain  of  tlie  world's  love  was  more  burdensome  and  worse  than 
a  hundred  grains  of  untimcous  desires  after  heaven.  He  said, 
IVfcrred  hope  breaks  the  bettt  He  said,  If  the  saints  knew  the 
advantages  and  final  causes  of  iheir  dilTerences  and  trials,  they  would 
rather  trials.  And,  indeed,  1  think  the  sweet  fruit  of  a  sanctilted 
trial  is  to  sec  mercy  in  i[  for  correcting  our  quarrelling,  and  advan- 
tage, which  would  make  us  love  the  Lord  better,  and  so  say,  '  In 
faithfulness  Thou  liast  afflicted  me,  and  it  was  good  for  me,  &c.' 
Tlio'  we  may  not  love  the  sin,  yet  we  may  admire  and  love  and 
adore  Him  that  can  extract  good  to  us,  and  glory  to  Himself,  out  of 
our  very  infirmities  and  sin."    (^Diary,  pp.  41,  4}.) 

The  Scottish  Parliament  having  adjourned  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1661,  the  Laird  of  Brodie,  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  political  friend.<t,  resolved  to  visit  Lon- 
don. His  object  seems  to  have  been  more  on  behalf  of  others 
than  for  liimself,  iit  Uic  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  King  an 
exemption  for  them  from  certain  fines  cither  imposed  or 
threatened.  This  journey  he  undertook  on  horseback,  and 
accomplished  ivithin  eight  days.  During  his  protracted  stay  in 
London  he  had  to  experience  the  vexations  and  irksomcness 
of  waiting  on  at  Court,  soliciting  favours,  in  which  he  seems 
not  to  ha\*e  been  very  successful,  in  connexion  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  Lord  Lorn  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Argyle),  and  others,  hi-s  "  poor  friends." ' 

Brodie  took  ill,  evidently  under  the  strain,  and  was  visited 
by  Leighton,  who  was  also  in  London  at  the  period.  The 
Diary  states : 

AugnM  31,  t66t.  ...  "I  was  hcald  and  recovcrd,  and  my 
sickness  did  not  return,  but  past  away  at  once.  Shall  I  not  bless, 
ador,  and  acknowledg  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  this?  Yes,  and 
diall  douc  10  long  as  I  tiuc. 

"  Onlie  let  tt  bo  in  mercie :  and  this  is  the  token  that  it  it  in 
mercie,  quhen   al  is  broght  to  Thee:  my  health,  bodic,  spirit,  re- 

*/«A».  p.  xli. 
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couerie  ar  forthcoming  not  (o  myself,  but  to  the  Lord  and  tiim 
onli :  for  quhai  other  end  should  1  liue,  or  desir  to  liue  7  Mr.  Lif^i- 
ton  did  vi>it  me,  and  g«u  me  this  \csson.    Lord,  leal  it  on  my  hart." ' 

The  Laird  of  Brodic  was  in  London  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  on  September  14,  1661.  the  Diary  states  : 

"  I  heard  Bishopt  wtre  set  up  in  Scotland :  the  rents  that  did 
belong  to  them  arrested,"  *  and  shortly  afterwards  there  follows  an 
account  of  an  intcrricw  with  I-cighton.  September  aj,  1661,  "  I 
met  with  Mr.  Lighton,  and  he  cxprest  much  of  a  lender  disposition. 
Oh,  let  it  not  be  a  sin  or  snar  to  him  !     He  said  ther  was  not  that 

Uiiiode.  diflTcrence  betwix  Psts  (Papists)  and  us  as  to  put  us  to 
excommunicate  and  condemn,  judg,  and  pcrsccut  one  another ;  we 
night  forbear  one  another.  lie  said  there  was  as  much  for  the 
sa(k)cloth  u  for  the  surplice.  He  had  a  great  latitud.  Lord, 
deliver  him  from  snares  1"' 


Brodie's  fears  were  corroborated  by  report : — 


I'  Lciohion  September  30,  ififii.  "I  heard  Mr.  Lighton  in- 
itncllned  to  be  ctined  to  bc  a  Bishop,  and  did  obserue  his  loos 
I  *  ^  principals  befor  aneni  Surplic,  Ccrcmonic,  and  Papists. 
T  desird  gtac  to  discern  what  to  judg  of  this,  and  if  the  l<ord  cald 
jne  to  speak  to  him  or  not."  * 

.  .  .  October  t^,  1661.    "Die  Oom.  ...  I  mcntiond  tliisday 
Dong  others  Mr.  Lighton  to  God,  that  tlie  Lord  would  minister 
gfat,  grac,  direction  to  him,  that  he  stumbl  not  upon  the  one  hand 
Ihe  other,  and  be  noe  occasion  to  mak  others  stumbl  or  sin."  * 


^ 


The  next  and  subsequent  notices  of  Leightott  are  of  special 
Interest,  in  so  far  as  they  are  explicative  of  hts  action  at  this 
period : — 

October  25,  1661.  "Mr.  Lighton  din'd  with  me.  .  .  ■  1  pcr- 
ceaved  he  was  not  averss  from  taking  on  him  to  bc  a  Bishop:  al 
was  clear  to  him :  ciail  places  frc  from  ccnsurs:  he  approu'd  the 
organis,  antbcams,  rousick  in  iher  worship.  He  said  the  greatest 
error  among  Papists  was  ther  persecution  and  want  of  chariti  to  ut, 
J/ii  inknlion  mat  to  dot  g}o<t  in  that  plac,  ami  not  far  ambition.     Hi 


'  Diary,  p.  lia 


'  P.  113. 
*  P.  ai9. 


'  P.  315. 


•  P.  3 16. 
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ifiu  againit  diftmhi  arms  ;  mtt  in  pcpri  halJing  all  ther  tmets  mig/U 
P»P*B*-     6e  tmfd.    H$  had  no  rntift  in  am  thing  tohieh  thty  did, 

rtptating  efl  this  word. — /teiigian  ^  nef  eonsist  in  thes  exlemat 

things,  vjhflher  of  gouemtntnt  or  lertntanUs,  bvl  'in  nghteousneis, 

peac,  and  joy  of,'  &c    I  (>ny<]  for  him,  as  for  mjncli,  and  isnu/rard 

thai  his  (hariti  misgnidrd  might  ^  a  snar  to  him. 

"  I  dcsird  to  mourn  under  the  darkn«s  which  hid  us  from  one 

another,  and  hids  the  mind  of  God  from  us,  that  we  sec  it  not  clcarli. 

How  great  is  our  daikru»s  1  Jle  said,  he  tignd  and  suvr  the  Couenant, 
Coi-eniuiL  and  had  thes  Sam  thonghts  then  :  that  the  Couenant  xvas 
rath/i  enlerd  in,  and  is  now  to  be  repented  fur.  They  pUcd  mor 
idigion  in  tber  ceremonies  then  in  the  most  materia]  things  of 
religion;  and  we  pbcd  mor  religion  in  opposing  thci  ceremonies 
then  ta  the  weightiest  matters  of  the  law  of  Cod." ' 
"Norember  34,  1661.     Die  Dom. 

Re  Didiiinecl.  '■  I  heard  Mr.  Sharp  and  l.ighton  wert  rt-^dained, 
and  scrupled  at  Holhing.  It  is  a  difBcuiti  in  thcs  tyms  to  know 
quhcrin  true  sound  worship  and  godtines  docs  consist :  men  readi 
to  u»e  tbe(ir)  Liberti  for  the  hurt  and  destruction  of  otbcra,  and  u  a 
stumbling  block  to  manic."*  .  .  . 

November  a;,  1661.  "I  met  with  Mr.  Lighton,  and  anent  his 
undertaking  did  express  myself  freelie  10  him.  He  shew(od)  that  h* 
rtlaind  the    sam  tendemes  and  bowtJs  to  thes  that  feard  God.     I 

Tokniloii,  desird  him  to  use  his  liberti  not  to  ilumbi,  but  to  edifi 
others,  and  not  use  his  liberti  to  pleas  himself,  but  rather  others  in 
ihc  Lord.  J/e  said  he  thoght  he  was  iound  to  nse  his  Uherti  to  the 
utmost:  and  if  ht  did  forbear  to  use  hit  Kbtrti  in  things  guhereia  he  had 
freedom,  he  ik^ght  he  sinn'd.  I  exhorted  him  to  guard  ngainxt  l'oi»ie. 
Jie  said  he  had  not  ani  thing  he  mor  desird  than  thai  they  {J'apists) 
might  hav  liberti  alto,  and  not  for  ther  tontdencet  to  be  prest;  he 
would  indulg  them,  and  Anabaptists  and  Quakers  :  Af  lyltd  (tie) 
Liturgy.  Liturgit  and  torn  of  thes  things  Itst.  These  opinions 
wer  dangerous.  I  iKsoghl  him  lo  watch,  and  [>rayd  the  I^rd  for 
c<iemonlc«.  him.  I  desird  him  to  use  his  credit  thai  the  Ceremonies 
might  not  be  broght  in  upon  us.  He  said  he  wishd  soe .-  but  he 
hop'd  they  should  bt  prtst  on  none.  Alace  !  efler  introducing,  foroc 
will  soon  ensew.  But,  good  man,  he  docs  not  pcrccav  or  suspect  it. 
I  desird  him  abo  to  use  his  credit  with  hb  coUegs  (colleagues)  and 
his  King. ■'» 

'  Pp.  ail,  aai.  *  PpL  ai8, 119.  *  Pp.  119, 13a 
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December  3,  1661.    "I  spok  to  Mr.  Lighton  and 

found  his  satisfaction  in  the  worship  of  Ingland,  and  al 

'the  ceremonia  of  it,  und  1  could  not  bui  be  troubld.     Nt  fnfird 

/r/nrgif  an({  sft  fornK  lo  albtr  ftraytr.     I  read  the  pamphlet  ancnt 

the   unlawfulness   to   picss   or   injoin    the   ceremonies   or   things 

in^ffieienL"  > 


I 


CmMoatlon 

of  SoMtith 
Biihopi. 


Rcrcning  to  the  consecration  of  Lcighton, 
Sharp,  FairTouIl  and  Hamilton  in  Westminster 
Abbcj",  on  December  IJ,  1661,  Brodic  writes: — 


"  I  heard  they  had  surplices,  albs,  and  oil  other  ceremonies-  He 
that  preached  said,  ther  wcr  noc  laik  elders,  but  ther  vrer  diuenitles 
of  dignities  in  the  preaching  Presbyters ;  much  spoke  he  against 
Presbyterians :  God's  declaring  3)jai»st  tliem  at  Dunt>ar.  Al  thes 
things  we  spread  bcfor  God.  I  heard  that  our  Biithops  bou'd  to  the 
alter,  had  on  their  sur|>lice«,  rochctts,  and  other  ceremonies,  took  the 
Sacrament  kneeling  at  the  alter  quhen  consecrated.  I  desird  to 
consider  and  weigh  thes  ihinf^s  sobcilie,  and  with  undcnttanding."  * 
January  7,  1663.  "I  did  se  the  Up.  of  Dumblean 
and  heard  .  .  .  /  eoitld  net  but  aeknowltdg  tht  gract  oj 
God  in  Ihit  man,  all'tit  he  wm  .  .  .  "  ' 
January  37,  1663.  "I  spoke  with  B.  Dumbbin 
fic  totd  mc  he  fcaid  he  should  be  di$- 


BithoE 
Dunbi 


of 

in«. 


^ 


wMd!».     (Lc'Shton). 
kppnDtctl   appointed  in   them   he  was  to  be  joind  with  :  and  he 
Q^it^ur^.  '-V**'  *"  */«/r  and  purp&t  lo  know  and  doe  the  toil  of 
God.    Oh,    let  the  Lord  grant  him  and  me  also  this 
mercie."  * 

AAbetod  with     July  15,  i66a.     "  I  did  sec  the  Bishop  of  Duroblean 
rfrtj^mir  *^^  f^o""** '''"'  affected  with  our  distempers."  * 

(l)  We  can  sec  from  Brodic's  references  the  chief  reasons 
that  induced  Robert  Lcighton  to  become  a  bishop  in  the  Re- 
storation Church.  Mc  had  a  dislike  to  the  controversial  aJr 
that  surrounded  the  Church  Courts  from  1C43  especially,  and 
of  the  parties  into  which  the  Church  was  divided  during  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  Hildcbrandism  that  succeeded  the  Solemn  League  and 

'  P.  331.  ■  P.  333-  *  P.  336-  •  P.  2J»  »  p.  16& 
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Covcnanl,  nor  with  the  Protesters  whose  fanaticUm  and 
intolerance  had  embittered  the  religious  life  of  the  country 
and  converted  it  into  a  well  of  Marah.  Leighton  had  no 
aptitude  for  controversies,  and  he  disliked  the  spirit  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  Courts.  Brodic  records  of  him  so  early 
as  |6S3 : 

"He  (L.)  thought  Ihc  I..ord  would  break  that  which  wc  would 
so  ^n  hold  up,  our  Judicatories.  He  had  obscned  so  much  of 
our  own  spirit  in  ilicin  these  many  yexn  put,  tliat  he  had  lothed 
them  for  the  most  pan  and  wearied  of  them." ' 

(i)  Mis  ideal  of  religion  as  a  life  of  righteousness,  joy  and 
peace  in  God,  seemed  to  him  more  likely  to  be  realized  in  a 
larger  form  of  Church  polity  that  would  unite  and  reconcile 
the  faithful,  that  would  embrace  all  the  types  included  by  the 
two  great  divisions  of  J'uritanism  and  Royalism. 

(5)  His  toleration  of  cccle$ia.stical  {lifTerencee,  a.t  matters 
of  .%condary  importance,  was  united  with  a  deep  love  for  the 
permanent  elements  of  religion.  He  retained  a  "  tenderness 
for  all  that  feared  God,"  and  desired  a  liberty  for"  Papists, 
Anabaptists  and  Quakers."*  In  other  ivords,his  ideal  was  a 
comprehensive,  national,  Protestant  Church,  with  toleration 
for  all  who  differed  from  it. 

(4)  His  residence  in  England  had  led  him  to  love  the 
liturgy  and  prefer  "set  form  to  other  prayer"  as  well  as  to 
desire  a  more  impressive  ritual  than  that  which  had  become 
customary  in  Scotland  through  the  league  bctw<,xn  the 
Protesters  and  the  English  Inde[>endents.  He  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  at  the  Restoration  when  there  might  be  more 
of  "  beauty  of  holiness "  in  worship,  when  more  of  the 
"ceremonies"  of  the  Church  of  England  might  appropriately  ^ 
be  introduced  into  Scotland,'  and  he  took  the  step  with  this 
avowed  intention,  although  he  subordinated  ritual  and 
ceremony  to  the  tfeefier  eleiHtHts  of  reiigion  on   which  they 


P3<*3. 
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ought  to  rest  as  consciously  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper. 

(S)  He  regarded  the  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant "  as 
"rashly  entered  into  and  now  to  be  repented  of,"'  and  (in 
1661)  a%-crs  "that  he  had  the  samcthuuKht  "  when  he  signed 
JL  In  other  words,  he  had  signed  the  Covenant  of  1643,  as 
an  obedient  son  of  the  Church,  subordinating  his  own  views 
to  those  of  the  older  men.  who  then  led  the  Church.  And  here 
we  arc  at  the  heart  of  the  comprehensive  problem  that  now 
presented  itself  to  him.  The  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant " 
in  1643  had  driven  from  the  Westminster  Assembly  the  very 
men  with  whom  Ijcighton  had  come  to  sympathize,  and 
notably  the  great  .'Archbishop  Usher,  in  whose  scheme  of 
accommodation  Lcighton  felt  that  the  hope  for  a  comprehen- 
sive Church  in  the  future  was  centered. 

Let  us  now  part  with  Brudie,  thankful  for  the  help  he  has 
given  us  in  interpreting  Lcighton's  mind,  and  not  least  of  all 
for  this  reference  to  the  Covenant  of  1643  that  enables  us  to 
connect  Leighton  with  another  movement  to  which  Brodic 
doe.1  not  refer.  It  is  now  that  we  sec  the  comprehensiveness, 
the  sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  the  burning  passion 
of  this  good  man  to  connect  Scotland  with  the  great  movement 
going  forward  in  England,  which  Richard  Ua.'ctcr  had  so  much 
at  heart  and  which  had  the  great  aim  of  comprehending  both 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  in  one  national  Church — a 
movement  that  might  have  become  realized  fact  btit  for  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1643.*  Let  us  briefly 
recall  the  ^ituation  as  it  centres  around  the  name  of  Arch- 
bt^op  Usher  and  his  feasible  model  of  a  Low-Church 
ElMKopacy  adapted  to  Presbyterian  forms. 

In  England,  about  164O-41,  there  existed  three 
parties  on  the  Church  question  :  (i)  There  was  the 
Laudian  or  High  Church  Party,  who  believed  in  the  Divine 
Right  of  Episcopacy  ;  (2)  There  was  the  Root-and- Branch 
'  P.  306.       '  Sm  pp.  183-19$. 
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Party  or  tht  PrtsbyUrian  Parly,  who  desired  the  abolition  of 
Episcopacy  "  root  and  branch " ;  the  simplification  of  the 
ritual  :  the  exclusion  of  all  dignitaries  above  that  of  the 
presbyter  or  parish  minister :  and  the  appropriation  of  all 
ecclesiastical  revenues  af^er  the  abolition  of  Bishoprics, 
Deaneries,  etc.,  to  humbler  religious  uses  or  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  State.  Their  aim  was  to  work  for  a  greater 
degree  of  similarity  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  (3)  There  was  the  Moderate  or  Broad 
Ckurtk  Party,  who  though  attached  to  Episcopacy  as 
entwined  with  English  History,  were  ready  for  changes  in 
the  government  and  worship  of  the  Church,  and  persuaded 
that  the  hour  for  them  had  struck.  There  were  many  sub- 
!>ections  in  this  party,  but  they  may  all  be  considered  as  one 
in  aiming  at  a  *■  Limited  Episcopacy."  Two  of  the  most 
outstarvding  names  connected  with  this  movement  were 
Williams  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  restored  to  public  life  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  Archbishop  Usbcr  of  Armagh. 
Although  of  the  Irish  Church,  Usher's  learning  and  high 
character  won  for  him  respect  in  England,  and  in  1G40  bo 
left  Ireland  for  England  and  continued  to  live  there.  Usher 
was  distinguished  for  his  vast  scholarship,  but  more  for  his 
charity,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  humility,  and  his  views  on 
Epi3CO])acy  were  not  now  to  be  declared  for  the  6rst  time. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  absolute  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy, 
but  only  in  iti  convenience  and  advantage,  and  he  held  Uiat 
in  the  primitive  Church  there  had  been  no  distinction,  or  next 
to  none,  between  Presbyter  and  Bishop.  His  ideal  of  Church 
polity  was  a  limited  Episcopacy,  in  which  Bishops  as  Super* 
intendents  over  districts  should  be  aided  by  councils  of 
Presbyters  and  cv-en  controlled  by  synods  of  Presbyters.  In 
Ireland,  he  had  been  overborne  by  Laud,  and  had  seen,  not 
without  grief,  the  Irish  Church  deprived  of  her  Calvinistic 
independence  and  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England.  And 
now  ((640J  that  he  was  in  England,  and  Laud  and  Strafford 
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had  reached  their  downHill,  although  he  treasured  no  feelings 
toward  them  but  those  of  respect  and  pity,  he  thought  it  was 
possible  that  his  influence  might  be  used  for  mediation, 
especially  as  tlie  King  had  come  to  regard  his  presence  In 
England  as  not  unimportant' 

The  Committee  of  the  Commons  (March  9^  1641)  bad 
brought  in  their  report,  and  it  propounded  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  three  distinct  courses  of  Parlia- 
mentary action  as  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  Church  question,  first,  there  must  be  an  exclusion  of 
the  Bishops  and  clergy  generally  from  all  State  offices  and 
duties.  Stcondfy,  there  must  be  a  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  Bishops  in  the  Church  itself,  and  an  introduction  of 
more  of  the  democratic  element  into  the  Church  government ; 
and  Tkirdfy,  there  must  be  a  reduction  and  aj^lication  to 
State  purposes  of  the  great  revenues  of  Deans,  Chapters 
and  other  ecclesiastical  foundations.  No  report,  short  of 
Root-and -Branch,  could  be  more  revolutionary,  and  the 
House  not  only  received  the  report  and  kept  it  in  reserve, 
but  proceeded  to  give  effect  to  its  recommendations.  This 
extreme  measure  naturally  produced  a  joining  of  forces  in 
the  ranks  of  the  High  Church  and  the  Moderate  Party,  and 
it  was  strengthened  by  the  rejection  of  the  Bishop.<i* 
Exclusion  Kill  by  the  Lords.  Usher,  who  had  been  already 
asked  for  advice  by  the  House  of  Lord's  Committee, 
appointed  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Williams  on 
March  1,  1641,  and  whase  views  had  frequently  been  cited 
fqd  Appealed  to  on  different  sides,  was  appealed  to  by  all 
defenders  of  Episcopacy  for  help.  It  was  rumoured  that 
with  the  King's  approval,  he  had  been  drawing  up  plans 
for  conciliation,  and  on  February  9,  1641,  he  had  com- 
plained to  the  Commons  of  the  unauthorised  publication,  in 
his  name,  of  some  such  plan.  Bishop  Hall,  the  author  of 
Episa>pacy  by  Divine  Right,  was  specially  anxious  lor  his 
'  Elrington't  tjjt,  pp.  W7-309. 
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co'operatton,  and  wrote  to  Usher  "  to  bestow  one  sheet  of 
paper  upon  these  distracted  times,  on  the  subject  of 
Episcopacy,  showing  the  Apostolical  original  of  it,  and  the 
grounds  of  it  from  Scripture  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
antiquity.  Every  line  of  it,  coming  from  your  Grace's  hand, 
would  be  stififr  rotas  mas — as  Solomon's  expression  is,  very 
apples  of  gold  with  pctures  of  silver,  and  more  worth  than 
volumes  to  us."  Usher  consented,  and  on  May  21, 
1641,  there  appeared  TA*  Judgmtnt  of  Doctor  Hahtoldss 
toueking  (he  originaU  of  Episcopacy  more  largrljr  canfirtned 
0ut  of  Antiquity,  by  James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  But 
the  perfect  copy  of  Tht  Rtduetion  of  Episcopacy  unto  the 
form  of  Sy nodical  Government  received  in  the  Ancient 
Chunk  seems  to  have  been  in  private  circulation  in  May 
and  June  1641,  and  to  have  afTcctcd  the  discussion  then 
proceeding  in  the  Commons.  In  this  scheme  of  accommoda- 
tion the  government  of  the  Church  was  to  be  by  the  follow- 
ing graduated  courts  :  (1)  A  weekly  parochial  court  in  every 
parish,  consisting  of  the  Incumbent  and  Churchivardcns ;  (2) 
monthly  courts  in  districts,  or  subdivision  of  dioceses 
corresponding  to  the  Rural  Deaneries  ;  every  such  court  to 
consist  of  tlic  assembled  Rectors  or  other  Incumbents  of  the 
parishes  of  the  di-slrict,  presided  over  by  a  Suffragan  for  the 
district,  corresponding  to  the  ancient  C^repiteopus  ;  (3) 
Diocesan  Synods,  once  or  twice  a  year,  consisting  of  the 
Suffragans  of  districts  and  representatives  of  the  parish 
clcfg/i  *"<•  presided  over  by  the  Bishop,  or  by  one  of  the 
district  Suffragans  tleputed  by  him  ;  {4}  Provincial  Synods, 
every  third  year,  consisting  of  the  Bishops,  the  Suffragans, 
and  elected  parish  Ministers  from  each  of  the  two  ecclesiasti- 
cal Provinces  of  England,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Province,  or  a  Bishop  deputed  by  him  ;  and 
with  power  to  the  two  Provincial  Synods,  if  medium  at  the 
same  lime  as  Parliament,  to  coalesce  intoa  General  .Assembly 
or  National  Council  for  the  ultimate  regulation  of  Church 
affairs. 
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Let  it  be  recalled  that  this  scheme  of  accommodation 
was  regarded  as  having  the  King's  (Charles  I)  approval  ; 
that  the  fall  of  Laud  and  Straflbrd  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mons' Committee  in  [641  had  produced  a  greater  sympathy 
between  the  High  Church  Party  and  the  Moderate  or 
liroad  Church  Party  headed  by  Usher,  as  well  as  a  greater 
desire  to  come  to  terms,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  a 
great  opportunity  was  lost  by  the  Covenant  of  1643,  which 
made  Usher  and  his  followers  at  once  retire  from  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  Usher  haii  a  great  following  in  England, 
was  willingto  come  to  terms  with  the  Presbyterians  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  all  likelihood  would  have  done 
so  but  for  the  revolutionary  and  ag[;rc5sivc  attitude  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  had  an  obvious  and 
undisguised  object — the  subversion  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  abolition  of  its  distinctive  government, 
worship  and  discipline.  It  alienated  moderate  Episcopalians, 
moderate  Presbyterians  and  Independents  by  its  assertion  of 
the  sole  Divine  Right  of  Presbyteiy ;  it  made  Usher's  scheme 
with  toleration  for  sects  outside  the  national  Churches 
impossible,  and  lost  for  Scotland  the  most  magnificent 
opportunity  that  has  ever  presented  itself  to  her  for  effecting 
unity  and  creating  Churches  truly  national  and  comprehcn* 
sive  in  Great  Britain.'  Witli  Usher's  retiral,  what  possi- 
bilities lell  the  Westminster  Assembly  I 

But  men  gradually  awoke  to  the  seiisc  of  what  had  been 
lost  by  the  non-accei>tance  of  Usher's  plan.  This  is 
distinctively  clear  during  the  time  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate, 
and  the  Protector  himself  was  both  aware  of  the  spontaneous 
movements  in  someofthequasi-Presbytcrian  associations  of 
the  clergy  for  a  reunion  as  far  as  possible  with  the  moderate 
Episcopalians  as  distinct  from  the  Laudtans,  and  had  himself 
the  old  Episcopalian  clergy  in  view  as  a  body  to  be  con- 
ciliated. Baxter,  who  advocated  as  sufficients  in  Church 
■  Sac  this  discuMcd,  pp.  185-194. 
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tests,  the  Apostles  Creed,  Ten  Commandments  and  Lord's 
Prayer,  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  restored 
Episcopacy  after  Usher's  model  ;  lie  did  not  accept 
Presbytery  any  more  than  Episcopacy  as  of  divine  right, 
but  was  wilh'ng  to  accept  a  modified  Episcopacy  on  the 
pround  of  expediency — the  Bishops  to  be  permanent 
presidents  of  Synods,  and  to  govern  along  with  Presbyteries 
in  conference.  In  the  interest  of  sucli  a  scheme,  Baxter 
and  his  friends  were  willing  to  re-consider  the  old  questions 
of  a  Ljturg)',  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament  and  other  matters 
of  Anglican  ceremonial  Moreover,  e^'cn  if  Burnet's  state- 
ment is  hardly  credible  "  that  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Willcins  »  told  mc  that  he  (Cromwell)  often  said  to  him 
(Wilkins)  no  temporal  government  could  have  a  sure  support 
without  a  national  Church  that  adhered  to  it,  and  he 
thought  England  was  capable  of  no  constitution  but 
Episcopacy :  to  which  he  told  mc  he  did  not  doubt  but 
Cromwell  would  liave  turned  " — it  is  certain  that  Cromwell 
treated  Usher  with  profound  respect,  showed  him  much 
attention  and  consulted  htm  on  several  occasions.  Usher 
had  lived  in  London  during  the  Commonwealth  and  part  of  the 
Protectorate  with  the  greatest  honour,  held  the  jireachership 
to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  had  a  pension  at  the  rate 
of  £400  a  year.  He  died  on  March  21,  1655-6,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  sum  of  ;^20O  having  been 
voted  for  his  funeral  by  the  Protector  and  Council. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Cromwell's  views  on  Usher's 
model,  it  was  believed  that  he  had  some  intention  of  giving 
effect  to  it,  so  as  to  incorporate  the  most  reasonable  of  the  old 
Anglican  clergy  with  the  other  elements  in  the  Church  of 
the  Protectorate,  and  institute,  along  with  the  somewhat 
inorganic  J^jgregatc,  a  moderate  Episcopal  government 
Usher's  Rtduction  of  Episcopacy,  which  was  in  private  circu- 
lation since  1641,  was  published  from  the  original  manuscript 

'  S«oond  batbftiul  gf  Cromwdrs  youagest  »i»tcT. 
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by  Dr.  N.  Bernard  in  [658,  sih)  was  brought  much  before 
the  public  notices  Fresh  studying  of  it  took  place  among 
the  clergy,  and  from  165S  to  January  lO,  1661,  there  was 
every  likelihood  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  parties 
generally  as  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  Church,  with 
toleration  for  religionists  of  any  kind  outside  that  Church. 
As  it  was  with  this  Church  movement  that  Robert  Leighton 
sympathized,  as  it  was  his  stnglc-hcartcd,  sincere  endeavour 
to  bring  it  as  the  remedy  to  distracted  Scotland,  let  us 
examine  it  a  little  further,  and  sec  what  rendered  it3 
realisation  impossible. 

The  movement  was  received  generally  in  England  with 
much  sympathy,  and  would  probably  have  attained  sound 
practical  expression  but  for  Cromwell's  death.  Then 
followed  the  Restoration,  with  the  great  blunder  that  the 
Presbyterians  made  in  letting  Charles  return  absolutely 
without  conditions.  The  hurricane  of  popular  impatience 
with  Monk's  advice  had  swept  aside  the  proposals  for 
negotiation,  and  there  wa:i  no  other  pledge  in  Church  matters 
than  was  contained  in  one  passage  of  his  voluntary  Declara- 
tion from  Breda : — "  And  because  the  passion  and  uncharit- 
ableness  of  the  times  have  produced  several  opinions  in 
Religion,  by  which  men  arc  engaged  in  parties  and 
animosities  gainst  each  other — which,  when  they  shall 
hereafter  unite  in  a  freedom  of  conversation,  will  be  com- 
posed, or  better  understood — we  do  declare  a  Liberty  to 
Tender  Consciences,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted 
or  called  in  question  for  difTcrences  of  opinion  in  matter  of 
Religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  We  shall  be  ready  to  convent  to  such  an  Act  of  Parliament 
as,  upon  mature  deliberation,  shall  be  offered  to  Us,  for  the 
full  granting  that  Indulgence."  The  affair  was  astutely 
managed,  and  in  a  manner  most  vague,  but  Hyde  and  the 
King's  intimate  counsellors  knew  quite  well  that  with  an  easy 
crypto-Catholic  on  the  tlu-one,  Episcopacy,  not  in  its  moderate, 
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but  in  the  Anglican  High  Church  form,  and  resting  on  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession,  was  inevitable. 

Having  cntcrtd  on  his  heritage  without  a  definite  expression 
of  policy,  the  Presbyterians  still  hoped  for  what  was  now 
called  a  CcmfrekeKsitm,  or  a  polity  of  the  Church  after 
Usher's  model — an  amicable  blending  of  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians  in  the  Church  with  a  TokraHou  outside  for 
all  other  sects,  or  cv-en  a  concurrent  endowment  of  them — 
a  point  that  was  occasionally  mentioned.'  Private  consulta- 
tion had  also  taken  place  among  the  leading  Presbyterian 
ministers  as  to  the  iwssibility  of  rei,-erting  to  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  and  an  amended  Uttir^,  9&  well  as  to  the 
ceremonies  that  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  optional 
in  worshipL  All  seemed  hopeful  and  an  open  spirit  prevailed. 
Fond  expectations  were  expressed  that  the  nine  Bishops 
still  surviving  would  waive  all  ideas  ofa  l^udian  Episcopacy 
and  remain  contented  with  Usher's  model  Charles  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  return  appointed  ten  Presbyterian 
chaplains  among  others,  and  in  interviews  with  the  King, 
at  which  the  other  nine  were  present,  Baxter  spoke  freely. 
"  I  prcsume<l  to  tell  him,"  says  Baxter,  *•  that  Uie  late  usurpers 
that  were  over  us  so  well  understood  their  own  interest  tijat. 
to  promote  it,  they  had  found  the  way  of  doing  good  to  be 
the  most  efTectual  mean.t,  and  had  placed  and  encouraged 
many  thousand  faithful  ministers  in  the  Church,  even  such 
as  detested  their  usurpation  .  .  .  Wherefore  I  humbly  craved 
hi^  Majesty  .  .  .  that  he  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be 
tempted  to  undo  the  good  which  Cromwell  or  any  other 
had  done  because  they  were  usurpers  that  did  it,  or  dis- 
countenance a  faithful  ministry."  Others  sjroke  likewise, 
and  the  requests  made  to  the  King  were  these: — that  things 
not  necessary  should  not  be  made  terms  of  membership  of 
the  Established  Church ;  that  sound  discipline  should  be 
maintained,  and  that  faithful  ministers  should  not  be  ejected, 
'  See  MsMon's  Lift  v/AtUlaa,  vol  vi.  pp.  J90, 6vj. 
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nor  unu-orthy  ministers  be  thrust  in.  The  King's  answer  was 
gracious,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  glad  to  hear  of  the 
inclination  of  the  Presbyterians  to  come  to  an  ^reement 
with  the  Episcopalian  clergy.  He  also  expressed  hLs  resolu- 
lutton  to  draw  them  together  himself—"  which  must  not 
he,"  he  said, "  by  bringing  one  party  over  to  the  other,  but  by 
abating  somewhat  on  both  sides  and  meeting  in  the  midway." 
On  July  20,  1660,  Parliament  followed  this  hopeful 
beginning  between  the  King  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
with  a  resolution  that  the  Church  diflficulty  be  referred  to 
the  King,  and  that,  he  act  with, the  advice  of  such  a  Synod 
of  Divines  as  he  might  call.  He  asked  his  Presbyterian 
chaplains  to  draw  out  a  list  of  the  concessions  the)'  would 
make  on  their  side.  I'his  was  accordingly  done  and  sent 
in  as  an  Address  and  Proposals  to  his  Majesty.  While 
disclaiming  Prelacy  as  repudiated  in  the  Covenant,*  they 
were  willing  to  accept  "  the  true  ancient  and  primitive 
Presidency"  in  the  Church  "  as  it  was  balanced  and  manage<l 
by  a  due  commixlion  of  presbyters,"  and  tendered  Usher's 
model  as  one  that  suited  the  circumstances.  They  agreed 
with  the  lawfulness  of  a  Liturgj-,  if  not  so  imposed  as  to 
supersede  oral  prayer  entirely,  and  they  desired  a  new  one 
or  a  careful  re^'ision  of  the  old  one.  They  pleaded  for 
moderation  in  ceremonies  generally ;  for  respect  for  the 
scruples  of  those  who  might  object  to  kneeling  at  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  to  holidays  of  human 
appcnntment ;  for  prohibition  of  the  u<te  of  the  surplice,  the 
cross  in  baptism  and  bowing  at  the  name  uf  Jesus.  They 
requested  that  the  King  would  not  meanwhile  impose  tests 
or  subscriptions  on  holders  of  benefices  as  conditions  of  their 
remaining  in  the  Church ;  that  he  would  stay  the  putting 
in  of  new  men  into  livings  the  former  holders  of  which  were 
dead,  and  which  might  now  be  held  by  their  Puritan 
possessors  without  injury  to  old  rights  ;    and  that  he  would 

>  P. 184- 
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provide  some  remedy  ag^nst  the  return  to  livings  of  men 
notoriously  insuffidcnt  or  scandalous.  Such  were  the 
Presbyterian  proposals — and  they  indicated  a  willingness  to 
come  to  terms — but  the  Presbyterians  were  greatly  surprised 
that  the  Episcopal  divines,  instead  of  presenting  a  paper  of 
concessions  dra^vn  up  on  the  same  principle,  presented  only 
one  of  sc^-cre  criticism,  assuming  High  Episcopacy  as 
indubitably  right,  and  incapable  of  making  concessions  unless 
it  might  be  in  the  matter  of  some  revision  of  the  Utui^ 
and  some  relaxation  of  ceremonies  to  tender  consciences  at 
his  Majesty's  pleasure.  A  tlefence  of  their  former  proposals 
was  ofTered  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  reply,  but 
failure  was  evidently  stamped  upon  the  movement  by  the 
action  of  the  Migh  Church,  who  were  in  the  ascendant  and 
were  secretly  favoured  by  the  King,'  It  became  evident  by 
Immediate  legislation  (the  "  Act  for  the  confirming  and 
restoring  of  Ministen")  that  the  Establishment  was  to  be 
cleared  of  all  Anabaptists  and  of  such  Independents  as  had 
been  very  prominently  Republican. 

At  a  conference  held  in  the  King's  presence  at  Worcester 
House  on  October  22.  1660^  Baxter  was  emphatic  in  declar- 
ing that  the  name  "  Presbyterian "  was  now  a  misnomer, 
purposely  kept  up  among  the  courtiers  to  discredit  him 
and  his  friends.  "None  of  them  now,"  he  *Mt\,  "spoke  for 
Presbytery  or  thought  of  bringing  any  of  the  essential 
dilTerenccs  between  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Episcopal 
systems  into  discussion.  They  had  all  practically  ceased  to 
be  Pre3b>'teTian3  and  had  consented  to  accept  Episcopacy 
and  a  Liturgy  :  what  they  now  desired  waj  simply  an  abatf- 
menl  0/  tfit  excesstt  of  Episcopacy  and  the  excesses  of  RituaL 
They  were  all  at  one  in  regarding  Usher's  model  of 
Episcopacy  as  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question. 

The  Conference  ended  in  disappointment,  but  Baxter  and 

his  friends  were   surprised   and  delighted    by  the   King's 

'  Baxter,  i,  (3ji-}s0  :   Muson's  Milton,  vi.  66,  67, 
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jcal  Declaration  of  October  25,  166a  Baxter's 
OOlRinent  is,  regarding  tt,  "Though  not  such  a.t  we  desired, 
yet  such  as  any  sober  honest  ministers  might  submit  to : 
and  I  was  prcscntl)'  resolved  to  do  my  be«t  to  persuade 
all,  according  to  my  interest  and  opportunity,  to  conform." 
Among  thepromUcsof  the  Declaration  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  one  granting  a  National 
Synod,  and  another  that  no  Bishop  in  any  diocese  should 
ordain  or  exercise  jurisdiction  involving  church  censure 
without  "the  advice  and  assi-stance  of  the  prcsbj'ters."  The 
old  Liturgy  was  to  be  revised  by  a  committee  of  an  equal 
number  of  divines  of  both  peniuasiomi  to  be  appointed  by 
his  Majesty,  and  meanwhile  to  be  optional  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  Declaration  seemcti  to  promise  all  that  Usher 
proposed,  satisfied  jjarties,  and  England  was  in  repose. 

The  Bill  for  confirming  the  King's  EctUsiaitical  DtflarattOH 
came  to  a'sudden  collapse  in  the  Commons  on  November  27, 
and' then  the  Royalist  forces  at  work  became  apparent.  It 
was  thrown  out  by  183  noes  to  157  yeas,  and  tht  King  tva$ 
•{•try  glad,  says  Hyde.  Baxter  was  justly  indignant,  and  soon 
the  Fresbytcrians  saw  that  the  King's  Declaration  was  a 
mere  concoction  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  but  was 
never  meant  to  be  binding.  The  King  was  left  by  his  Parlia* 
ment  to  manage  the  Church,  and  no  one  of  his  promises  was 
fulfilled. 

On  January  10;  t6Ci,  the  proclamation  was  issued  "re- 
straining conventicles  under  pretence  of  religious  worship 
and  forbidding  any  meetings  for  worship  except  in  parochial 
churches  or  chapels,"  and  from  this  date,  and  strengthened 
by  subsequent  legislation,  the  fear  passed  into  the  certainty 
that  there  was  to  be  no  comprehension  for  Presbyterians 
within  the  Kstablishcd  Church,  and  no  toleration  for  any  out- 
side of  it.  Soon  the  prisons  were  filled  with  what  was 
bravest  and  best  in  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
England,   and   the   Act  of    Uniformity  of  May   19,    1C62, 
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followed  by  St.  Bartliolomcw's  Day  (August  24,  1662),  when 
2,000  clei^y  were  ejected  from  their  livings  and  500 
more  were  silenced,  was  the  death-blow  to  all  the  hopes 
for  a  Comprehensive  Church.  It  is  from  this  date 
that  there  has  come  down  the  great  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sion of  England  into  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Non -Conformists ;  that  the  polity  of  Laud  once  more 
triumphed,  and  the  conciliator)-  polity  of  Usher  receded  into 
the  background  ;  that  many  of  England's  best  sons  found 
themselves  excluded  from  the  National  Church,  because 
they  refused  what  Conscience  would  not  permit  them  to 
accept  Instead  of  a  Church  reconstructed  after  a  primitive 
model ;  with  a  Low-Church  Episcopacy  adapted  to  Presby- 
terian forms  ;  with  tlie  Bishops  as  ])ennanent  presidents  and 
guiding  the  Church  with  the  counsel  of  the  Presbyters ;  the 
Church  of  England  had  now  as  principles,  standing  on  legal 
record,  to  which  all  within  the  Church  were  officially 
pledged  : — ^"Thc  necessity  and  obligation  of  Diocesan 
Episcopacy :  the  necessity  and  obligation  of  Episcopal  ordin- 
ation for  all  the  clci^ :  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  and  a  defined 
ritual  in  worship :  acceptance  of  State  control  in  the  Church  : 
avowed  recognition  of  monarchical  government  in  the  Stuart 
line,  as  of  divine  right  or  nearly  so,  with  commensurate  repro- 
bation of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  memory  of 
Cromwell :  profession  also  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, or  the  duty  of  non-resistance  to  the  Crown  in  any 
contingency  whatsoever " '  If  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  helped  to  allow  a  great  opportunity  to  pass  in 
1643,  not  less  so  did  the  Crypto-Catholictsm  of  Charles  II 
and  the  High  Church  policy  of  his  Episcopal  and  Parlia- 
mentary advisers  in  1662. 

Now  from  1658  Lcighton  sympathized  with  the  move- 
ment that  had  been  connected  with  the  name  of  Cromwell, 
and  was  advocated  by   Baxter  on  the  model    of    Usher, 

'  Manon's  Mi/tm,  ri.  |h  334. 
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Baxter  refused  a  Bishopric,  Lcighton  accepted  a  Scottish 
one,  but  he  had  taken  the  step  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
1662.  He  believed  Usher's  scheme  both  possible  and  realit- 
able,  while  he  had  not  yet  bee»  taught  to  distrust  Charles  II. 
Burnet  states  that  he  had  pre\-iously  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  many  of  the  Episcopal  part>',  and  with  Burnet's 
own  father  in  particular ;'  but  the  scheme  he  advocated  as  the 
basis  of  conciliation  was  Usher's,  while  he  regarded  Episco* 
pacy  merely  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  to  be  united  with 
Presbytery  exactly  on  the  lines  that  Baxter  approved  for 
England.  The  Episcopacy  he  desired  was  of  the  Low*Church 
type. 

We  have  already  traced  the  records  of  the  old  mediaeval 
Bishops  connected  with  his  family  (chapt  i.) :  we  have  likewise 
traced  tlie  influence  of  the  Jansenist  movement  over  his  mind 
(chap,  vi.),  and  both  must  be  taken  into  account  Still,  such 
as  they  were  they  seemed  to  him  to  culminate  in  the  oppor* 
tunity  which  Usher's  model  afforded, and  which  he  liked  as  a 
restoration  nf  Church  government  to  a  primitive  simplicity 
when  Presbyter  and  Bishop  were  one,  and  the  Bishop  with  the 
advice  of  the  prcsbyterate  guided  the  Church.  He  quotes 
Baxter  in  his  appeals  for  union  to  the  Scottish  clerg>',  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  was  one  with  him  in  his  com* 
prehcnsive  endeavour.  And  had  Leighton  but  had  favour- 
able circumstances  in  Scotland  ;  had  his  unfortunate  col- 
leagues been  of  the  same  fine  mould  as  himself;  had  Charles 
II  and  his  coadjutors  but  risen  to  the  great  occasion  and  been 
generous  in  their  treatment  of  a  high-spirited  people,  there 
seems  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  Leighton's  ideal 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  not  have  been  triumphant. 
Lcighton  knew  the  feeling  of  the  young  men,  and  at  the 
Restoration  a  wave  of  feeling  in  fa\'our  of  Episcopacy  had 
become  visible  among  the  Resolutioner  clergy,  not  only  in 
Aberdecnsliire  and  the  North,  where  it  was  already  strong, 
'  Hittory,  voL  u  p.  241. 
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but  even  in  the  Lothian  and  the  southern  districts.*  Bad 
and  unscrupulous  statesmanship  turned  it,  but  the  fault  of 
that  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  Lcighton  but  to  the  unworthy 
men  with  whom,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune,  this  saint  was 
surrounded.  Dr.  Walter  Smith's  language  is  not  exaggerated 
when  he  says,  "  Here  was  a  servant  of  God  who  found  himself 
strangely  ranged  on  the  devil's  side  in  the  great  conflict  of 
the  age,  though  fully  minded  all  the  while  to  Rght  the  battle 
of  the  Lord.' 

liad  the  Restoration  statesmen  been  but  guided  by  this 
beautiful  spirit  that  dominated  Lcighton  ;  had  they  been  but 
worthy  of  this  majestic  Christian  idcali-st,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  course  of  Scottish  history  might  have  been 
diffeixnit  Among  unworthy  company  this  good  man's  lot 
was  cast,  but  he  took  his  part  from  generi>us,  high-soulcd 
conviction  for  the  Church's  weal,  an<i  from  a  single-hearted 
purpose  to  serve  hts  country.  Like  Baxter  in  England,  he 
aimed  at  a  comprehensive  church  for  Scotland,  "  reconciling 
the  devout  on  difTercnt  sides";  for  that  ideal  Lcighton  lived 
and  struggled ;  fur  it  he  pleaded  for  twelve  long  years  ;  the 
policy  that  prevented  it  in  England  annulled  it  In  Scotland  ; 
but  of  all  those  who  entered  the  field  in  Scotland  as 
leaders  of  the  Restoration  Church,  there  is  but  one  name 
on  which  no  stain  rests,  and  that  is  the  name  of  Robert 
Leighton. 


'  See  Manon's  M///Mt,  vi.  p^  149. 
■  PnbC8 1«  Tie  Bhk&ff  IVnJi,  p.  xiv. 


CHAPTER  XI 

HOBERT  l,E[GHTON,  BlsriOP  OF  DUNBLANE 

"An  eminent  aoU  holy  penon  (Robcti  Leigblon),  yet  alire  in  our 
Church,  laid, '  He  would  raiher  be  jnitruinental  in  perfuadinjc  one  man 
in  be  serious  in  religion,  limn  llie  whole  natiou  to  be  Conrormisli.'  " 
— Henrv  SCOUOAt- 

IN  tJiis  chapter  wc  have  more  specially  to  deal  with 
Leighton's  endeavour  for  a  comprehensive  Church  in 
Scotland  and  the  circumstances  that  made  its  realisation 
impossible.  Never  had  a  monarcli  a  better  chance  of 
realising  it  than  Charles  II  at  the  restoration,  and  never 
did  a  monarch  more  wilfully  fail.  The  whole  transaction 
was  characterized  by  dishonour  and  <hiplicity,  and  there  is 
only  one  in  the  whole  group  whose  name  is  unstained,  and 
that  one  is  Robert  Leighton. 

The  Restoration  was  for  Scotland  a  dissolution  of  her 
recent  political  connexion  with  England,  and  among  the 
various  causes  of  Scottish  rejoicing  at  the  Restoration,  not 
the  least  was  the  hope  of  getting  back  their  n.ttionality  and 
their  laws,  and  of  having  an  independent  government  of 
their  own  in  Edinburgh. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  government  of 
Scotland  were  made  in  London,  and  from  among  the 
many  eminent  Scots  in  London,  the  beginnings  of  a  Scottish 
Ministry  and  Privy  Council  were  formed.  Middleton  was 
designated  as  the  King's  High  Commissioner  to  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  when  it  should  meet :  Glencairn  was  made 
Chancellor  of  Scotland :  the  Earl  of  Crawford  became 
Scottish    Lord   Treasurer :    Lauderdale  was  made  Scottish 
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Sccrctaiy  of  State,  and  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  Lord  Clerk- 
Register  or  Keeper  of  the  Rolls.  These  five  were  the  centre 
round  which  the  other  Scots  grouped  themselves,  and  H>'de, 
Southampton,  Monk,  Ormond,  Manchester  and  Secrctarj' 
Nicholas  were  associated  with  them  and  might  be  present  at 
their  meetings  with  the  King.  Such  meetings  were  frequent 
during  June  and  July  I660,  and  the  arrests  of  Argyll, 
Swinton  and  other  prominent  Protesters,  made  it  quite 
clear  in  what  direction  the  currents  were  running.  The 
Rcsoluttoncr  clerg)'  at  least  hoped  that  a  moderate  Pres- 
bytcrianism  was  to  be  maintained  and  the  government  of 
the  Church  not  to  be  interfered  with,  even  although  the 
Protester  tyjx:  of  Presbylerianism  was  to  be  put  down. 
This  hope  was  so  far  strengthened  by  the  letter  which  Sharp 
brought  with  him  from  the  King,  .iddressed  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  to  be  communicated  b>-  him  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  and  by  that  Presbytery  to  all  the  other 
Prcsbjlcries  of  Scotland.  "  Wc  do  resolve  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  it  is 
settled  by  law,  without  violation,  and  to  countenance  in  the 
due  exercise  of  their  functions  all  such  ministers  who  shall 
behave  themselves  dutifully  and  peacefully,  as  becomes  men 
of  their  calling."  Rut  the  letter  was  a  deliberate  equivocation, 
and  the  equivocal  phrase  was  "  as  established  by  law." 
No  restraint  was  to  be  put  on  Middlcton,  and  by  him  the 
Scottish  Kirk  question  was  to  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  his  prudence  and  discretion ! 

Under  the  name  of  the  Three  Estates,  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  on  January  1,  1661,  and  it  was  com* 
posed  of  King's  men,  who  were  most  prominent  among 
the  elected  lairds  and  bui^esses.  The  Lords  of  tfu  Articlts,^ 
who  were  such  pliant  tools  to  James  I  and  Charles  I,  were 
revived,  and  to  this  committee  of  twelve  selected  nobles, 
twelve  selected  lairds  and  twelve  selected  burgesses,  was 
entrusted  the  preparation  of  at]   Kills,  if  not  the  decision  of 
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what  the  HiMiw  should  and  should  not  do,  while  the  rejection 
in  the  Pafliamunt  was  merely  nominal.  The  Scottish  people 
before  long  witnessed  an  Absolute  despotism,  directed  from 
London,  and  ojicrating  by  nntivc  agency  ;and  were  called  to 
obey  Acts  emaruting  from  a  rarliament  that  was  known  as 
the  Drunken  Parliament.  •*  it  was  a  mad  roaring  time " 
says  Burnet,  "  full  of  cxtravagiuicc :  and  no  wonder  it  was  so, 
when  the  men  of  affairs  were  n^mo'-t  fitrfftua/fy  drunt." 

On  the  first  day  of  Uicir  sitting  they  imposed  upon  them- 
selves an  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  acknowledging 
the  King's  sovereignty  "m-cr  alt  persons  and  in  all  causes," 
and  binding  them  "  never  to  decline  "  the  same.  This  oath 
struck  at  the  root-principle  of  Presbytery,  which  denies  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  spiritual  causes. 
On  the  nth  they  passed  an  Act  declaring  it  to  be"  His 
Majesty's  prerogative  to  choose  officers  of  State,  Councillors 
and  Lords  of  Session,"  and  {ironouncing  all  law.^,  acts  and 
practices  to  the  contrary  since  1637,  to  have  been  undutiful 
and  disloyal  On  the  same  day  they  jiassed  another, 
asserting  It  to  be  part  of  the  King's  prerogative  to  call, 
prorogue  or  dissolve  all  Parliaments  or  political  conventions, 
declaring  all  meetings  without  his  warrant  tu  be  null  and 
void,  and  repealing  all  Acts  to  the  contrary  since  164a 
On  tJic  i6th,  among  other  Acts,  lliey  passed  one  vesting  the 
sole  power  of  peace  and  war  in  the  King,  as  holding  his 
crown  from  God  alone.  On  the  32ik1  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  with  England  was  declared  null  and  void. 
On  the  2Sth  Hamilton's  Engagement  of  1648  was  approved 
of,  and  then  there  was  a  most  comprehensive  Act,  imposing 
on  all  persons  in  any  public  trust,  or  to  be  appointed  to 
such,  an  oath  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  formulated  so  as 
to  recapitulate  the  Acts  respecting  Prerogative  already 
passed  in  the  present  Parliament,  and  requiring  sworn 
obedience  to  them  alL 
But  now  came  the  dirtel  atuck  oa  Presbytery.    On  March 
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38th  there  was  passed  the  Act  Rec'tss^ry,  annulling  all  the 
Parliaments  that  had  been  held  since  1635,  and  thus  up* 
rooting  Presbytery  from  Scotland.  Tu  stay  tlie  outer 
against  this,  then:  came  soun  aftenvards  a«  Act  a?nctmin 
Relighn  and  Chunk  Govtmmtnt,  declaring  that  "  as  to  the 
government  of  the  Church,  his  Majesty  will  make  it  his 
to  settle  and  secure  the  same  in  such  a  frame  as  shall  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  most  suitable  to 
monarchical  government,  and  most  complying  with  the 
public  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom."  Such  phra 
might  be  construed  as  well  as  they  could,  but  Presbyterians 
had  at  least  the  annexed  assurance  that "  in  the  meantime 
his  Majesty,  with  advice  and  consent*  of  his  Parliament, 
"dotli  allow  the  present  administration  by  Sessions,  Presby- 
teries and  Synods,  they  keeping  within  bounds,  and  behaving 
themselves  as  said  is.  and  that  nohvithstanding  of  the  pre- 
ceding Act  Rccissory ."  But  there  was  one  thing  conspicuous 
by  its  absence — there  was  no  refercjice  to  the  General] 
Assembly  promised  in  the  King's  letter  of  the  preceding 
August  The  purpose  of  that  omission  was  soon  to  be  visible. 
On  September  5,  1G61,  the  Lord  Chancellor  presented  to 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council  a  letter  from  his  Majesty, 
referring  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.     It  began  : 

"  \\'heTC3s,  in  the  month  of  August  1660,  we  did,  by  our  letter  to 
the  Presbyter)-,  declare  our  purpose  to  maintaui  the  govemment  of 
the  Church  or  Scotland  Kttlcd  by  law  ;  and  our  Parlianieni  havir 
■ince  that  time  not  only  rescinded  all  the  Acts  »incc  the  troubles^ 
began  referring  to  tJut  government,  but  also  declared  all  those  pre- 
tended PArUanients  null  and  void,  and  left  to  us  the  settling  and 
securing  of  Church  goi-ernmcnt  -.  thcrerore  ...  we  have,  after 
mature  ddibcration,  declared  to  those  of  your  Council  here  our  lirm 
resolution  to  intcr[)oie  our  rop!  authority  fur  restoring  of  that  Church 
to  its  right  govemment  by  Bishojn,  at  it  was  by  law  before  the  late 
troubles,  during  the  reigns  of  our  royal  father  and  grandfather  of 
blessed  memoiy,  and  as  it  now  stands  settled  by  law." 

It    U     difficult    to     understand     the    reference    to   the 
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letter  of  August  1660,  since  the  King's  word  was  there 
solemnly  pledged  to  maintain  the  "  government  of  the  Church 
ai  established  by  law,"  and  this,  on  any  fair  principle  of 
interpretation,  could  only  mean  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  whole  transaction,  on  the  King's  part  and  that  of  his 
satellites,  was  characterized  by  duplicity  of  the  worst  type, 
and  the  very  first  principle  which  could  inspire  trust  In  the 
people — faithfulness  to  the  spoken  and  the  written  word — 
was  ruthlessly  violated.  Even  the  moderate  X-ow-Church 
Episcopacy,  for  which  Leighton  pleaded,  never  received  a 
fair  chance,  and  henceforth  all  Episcopacy  became  asso- 
ciated in  the  people's  minds  with  despotism,  and  with  the  loss 
of  national,  i>olitical  and  spiritual  independence.  Its  im- 
position, on  an  unwilling  people  by  royal  authority,  was 
characterized  both  by  tyranny  and  dishonour,  and  Principal 
Story  has  truly  said  : 

"  The  history  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  is  not  a  heroic  history. 
.  .  .  The  Prcsbyicr  was  the  symbol  of  freedom,  the  Bishop  of 
tyranny.  It  needs  all  lite  taintlincKK  of  Leighton  to  redeem  the 
name  of  Scotch  Bishops  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  from  utter 
execration."  * 

That  the  Scotch  Bishops  now  became  the  pliant  tools  of  a 
monarch  who  dishonoured  his  word,  was  their  condemnation, 
and  by  their  unworthy  action  they  lost  the  opportunity  of 
restoring  a  reputation  that  was  already  sullied.  And  so 
impartial  a  historian  as  Dr.  Samuel  Gardiner,  referring  to  the 
Tulchan  Bishops  of  1581,  has  said  : 

"  Frvm  that  moment  Episcopacy  was  a  doomed  institution  in 
Scotland.  It  was  iinjiossiblu  for  any  man  to  submit  to  become  a 
Bishop  without  losing  every  remnant  of  self  rcs[>i.-ct  which  he  might 
originally  have  possessed.  The  moral  strength  which  Presbytery 
gained  from  this  compromise  was  incalculable.  It  soon  became  the 
earnest  belief  of  all  who  were  truthful  and  independent  in  the  nation 
that  the  Presbyteiian  system  was  the  one  divinely-appointed  mode  of 
■  Lift  attd  Remauu  tf  tir,  K>fbtrt  U*,vt&.  n.  pp.  109,  tia 
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Qiarch  government  Irom  which  it  was  sinful  to  deviate  in  the 
dightesl  degree.  \Miat«»-cr  credit  must  be  given  to  Andrew  MdviUe 
for  his  share  in  [)roducing  this  conviction,  it  is  certain  that  the  dis- 
reputable spectacle  of  the  no  Episcopacy  was  fax  tnoie  effeclive 
than  any  jugun>ents  which  he  was  able  to  usv."  ' 

Such  was  the  tradition  in  the  people's  minds,  and  with  the 
exception  of  LeJghton,  there  was  no  one  among  the  Scottish 
Bishops  ordained  in  Westminster,  capable  of  restorinj;  the 
reputation  of  the  order  in  Scotland. 

Their  appointment  followed  from  the  same  policy  that 
produced  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  England  (May  19,  1662), 
and  terminated  the  hopes  of  Baxter,  who  was  willing  to  have 
a  comprehensive  Church.  For  the  Scottish  people  to  have 
accepted  them,  would  have  been  to  be  traitors  to  the  spirit 
which  their  past  had  created  in  them,  and  to  the  national 
independence  which  has  made  them  what  they  an*  The 
execution  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  and  of  James  Guthrie, 
and  the  burning  of  the  Covenant  by  the  common  Iiangman, 
set  Scotland  ablaze,  and  the  history  of  the  period  resolves 
itself  into  a  struggle  between  kingly  despotism,  with  Epis- 
copacy as  its  appanage,  and  spiritual  independence,  with 
Presbytery  as  its  inspiration.  The  question  of  the  hour 
was,  Shall  the  anvil  and  the  hammer  break  tlic  iron  that  was 
to  be  beaten  into  a  particular  stui>e,  or  shall  the  iron  break 
tJie  anvil  and  the  hammer?  That  the  iron  rcsLited,  broke 
ultimately  t>oth  anvil  and  hammer,  and  refused  to  take  the 
sha]}e  intended  for  it  by  the  hard  strokes  is  the  glory  and 
the  vindication  of  the  Covenanters,  and  forms  a  heroic  period 
in  Scottish  history. 

The  King's  letter  of  September  5,  t66i,  was  followed 
by  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  echoing  it ;  and  the 
proclamation  restoring  Episcopacy  was  made  at  the  market- 
cross  of  Edinburgh.  The  only  Scottish  Bishop  now  alive  of 
those  who  had  been  swept  away  by  the  Glasgow  General 
■  Hislory  ej  En^tmd,  vol.  l  pp.  46,  47- 
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ibiy  of  1638  was  Thomas  Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
'  and  as  two  Archbishops  and  eleven  Bishops  were  now  re- 
quired for  the  offices  created,  Sydserf  might^well  expect  office. 
He  was  accepted  as  a  link  of  continuity  with  the  Episcopate 
of  James' reign,  and  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Orkney.  Leigh- 
ton  was  in  London  at  the  time,  and  with  the  views  regarding 
Church  government  already  indicated.'  was  persuaded  by  his 
brother  to  accept  office. 

*■  His  brother  (Sir  Elisha  I>;iglilon),*  who  thought  of  nottwof  bot 
the  raising  himself  ai  coutt,  fana(.-d  thai  his  being  made  a  bishop 
might  render  himself  more  considerable.  So  he  possessed  the 
Lord  Aubigiiy  triih  such  an  opinion  of  htm  that  he  made  the  King 
apprehend  that  3  man  of  his  piety  and  his  notions  (and  his  not 
being  married  was  not  forgot)  might  contribute  to  carry  on  their 
design.  He  fancied  such  a  monastic  man,  who  had  a  great 
stretch  of  thought  and  so  many  other  eminent  qualities,  would  be 
a  man  at  least  to  prepare  the  nation  for  popery,  if  not  directly  to 
come  over  to  them  ;  for  his  brother  did  not  stick  to  say  he  was 
sure  that  lay  at  the  root  of  him.  Sa  l/u  King  named  him  of  his 
[  tmi*  ptvffr  motion,  which  gave  all  thtue  who  began  l6  susful  Ike  King 
^  himulf  grtal  jtaivuiifs  uf  him.  Lcighton  was  averse  lo  his  jwo- 
^motion  as  much  as  was  possible.  His  brother  had  great  pgwcr 
over  him ;  for  he  look  care  lo  hide  his  \aces  from  him,  and  to 
make  btifore  him  a  great  shew  of  pieiy.  .  .  .  ^Vhcn  I^ighlon  was 
prevailtd  on  lo  accept  a  bishopric,  he  chose  Dunblane,  a  small 
diocese  as  well  as  a  little  revenue  But  the  dcncary  of  the  chapd 
royat  was  annexed  to  that  sec  So  ho  was  willing  to  engage  in 
that,  that  he  might  set  up  the  common  j>rayer  in  the  King's  chapd, 
(or  the  rebuilding  of  which  orders  were  given.  The  I^nglish  clergy 
were  well  pleased  with  him,  finding  him  both  more  learned  and 
more  thoroughly  theirs  in  other  points  of  uniformity  than  the  rest 
of  the  Scotch  clergy,  whom  they  could  not  much  value.  And 
though  Sheldon  did  not  ^xiry  much  like  his  great  strictness,  in 
which  he  bad  no  mind  to  imilale  him,  yet  he  thought  that  sucha 
man  as  be  was  might  give  credit  to  Episcopacyin  its  first  introduction 
to  a  nation  much  prejudiced  against  it.  Sharp  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  all  this :  he  neither  liked  his  strictness  of  life  not  his 
notions :  he  believed  they  would  not  take  the  same  methods,  and 
'  fp-  joj-jo?.      •  Pp.  189, 39a 
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he  fancied  lie  might  lie  mudi  otiscured  by  htm :  for  he  feared  be 
would  be  well  supi>orted.  He  saw  the  Eail  nf  Lauderdale  began 
to  magoify  him,  and  so  he  did  all  he  could  to  discourage  hiin,  but 
without  any  effect ;  for  be  bad  no  regard  to  him."  * 

Le^hton  was  an  idealist,  and  certainly  his  pemonal  action 
wa.-<  guided  by  the  heavenly  vision  as  he  saw  it.  Still  looking 
at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  history  that  followed 
in  Scotland  for  the  next  twenty-seven  years,  it  is  almost 
unaccountable  how  such  a  man  could  have  submitted  so 
long  to  the  degradation  of  being  associated  with  colleagties 
like  Sharp  and  some  of  the  other  Scotch  Bishops.  The  only 
explanation  is  that  he  had  lived  so  long  apart,  and  rcgarikd 
contemplation  as  the  chief  object  of  life,  that  he  had  neither 
any  idea  of  the  hostility  in  the  Scottish  mind  to  Episcopacy, 
nor  of  its  utter  unfitness  to  become  the  Established  Church 
polity  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  that  his  gentle, 
child-like  nature  rendered  him  open  to  the  persuasions  that 
were  addressed  to  him  to  add  the  lustre  of  his  name  to  what 
became  an  unholy  cause.  He  certainly  had  no  conception 
that  the  object  of  the  Government  in  establishing  EpiKopacy 
in  Scotland  was  to  make  it  subservient  to  despotism  and 
persecution.  What  he  did  was  done  from  his  own  religious 
ideal,  as  he  saw  it  in  the  academic  cloisters,  and  no  one  can 
question  either  his  sincerity  or  his  single-mindcdncss.  His 
mind  was  fixed  upon  the  early  days  of  primitive  simplicity, 
and  to  unite  the  Church  upon  a  basis  that  did  justice  to  the 
truth  on  all  sides  was  his  generous  aim.  Religion,  like  the 
early  Apostles,  he  regarded  as  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as 
the  Living  Lord,  and  an  actual  experience  of  the  life  of  God  : 
while  tlic  leading  of  a  holy  life  in  purity  and  brotherly  fellow- 
ship with  all  goxl  men,  was  the  duty  to  him  of  the  hour. 
His  religion  was  inwardness  and  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and 
to  a  man  with  this  ideal,  all  questions  of  Church  government 
were  of  secondary  importance.  It  was  from  such  a  staiid- 
'  Burnet's  HUteiry  of  HU  Ovih  Timti.  vol  i.  344,  34^. 
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point  that  he  acted,  and  any  error  of  judgment  be  made,  arose 
from  the  guilcicsuness  and  simplicity  of  his  spiritual  natura 

But  thli  cannot  be  said  of  Sharp,  who  lacked  all  heroic 
qualities.  Leigbton  was  a  hero,  but  Sharp  was  none.  He 
shared  and  echoed  the  King's  duplicity,  and  his  name  stands 
out  in  Scottish  history  with  a  stain  upon  it  As  Burton  puts 
it :  "  The  Scots  Presbyterians  were  represented  by  a  traitor 
who  abandoned  all.  James  Sharp  was  sent  to  London  as  an 
ambassador  in  the  cause  of  a  Presbyterian  polity,  and  he 
returned  as  the  selected  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews."'  His 
doctor's  degree  of  1661  was,  in  Kow's  language,  "  but  a  stirrup 
to  mount  him  to  prelacy,"'  and  he  stands  fortli  from  the 
unworthy  transaction,  as  a  man  who  betrayed  those  who 
trusted  him,  and  sacrificed  his  brethren  for  hb  own  personal 
aggrandisement  and  advancement*  K^-en  Row,  while  con- 
demning Sharp,  admits  of  l^ighton  "that  he  was  never 
fixed  in  the  point  of  Kirk  gm'cmment,  counting  it  a  thing 
indiflerent,  whether  it  was  Independency.  Presbytery,  or 
Episcopacy,"*  but  he  can  admit  no  such  redeeming  feature 
in  the  case  of  Sharp.  Nor  has  recent  research  altered  his 
judgment  * 

Of  the  four  bishops  elect,  only  two  had  received  Episcopal 
ordination,  and  before  tlic  consecration  of  Fairfoul  as  Arch- 
btsliop  of  Glasgow  and  Hamilton  as  Bishop  of  Galloway,  it 
was  couidered  by  the  English  Bishops  as  absolutely  noces< 
sary  to  ordain  Sharp  and  Letghton  as  deacons  and  priesti. 

'  History  0/ Stoltttnd,  vol.  vii.  p.  J98. 

*  Blair's  Lift,  p.  m. 

'  SeeAHicteby  i'rinciiMl  Tulloch  in  Ai>rM  BritiskRtvim{\Un\'^^ 
39S-4SS- 

•  BUir-i  UJt.  p.  J98. 

'  The  Editoi  of  tlw  UuUtrdal*  Pt^tn  (Mr.  Ounund  Airy)  says,  "A 
iz^rerul  pfiintil  ot  ih«  whole  Mries  will  uve  a.ay  falure  bioKnipber  from 
ibe  lemploiion  of  cnduvourintc  to  palluu«  a  life  of  peUy  meaontu  such 
ashuietdonibMneKceedcdinhiilory.  In  ibcmoiUoinprchcntiveHnM 
of  Ibe  word  Sharp  wu  a  knuvc,  fiur  mmg,  nnd  one  wbo.  to  retain  ibe 
pnct  of  hit  knai'ery,  eagerly  *ubmitic(l  to  be  coated,  thre«lened,  bullied, 
Of  i);nor«d,  by  boMer  men  at  *«rvc<l  ibeir  liun."    (Vol  I.  p.  X.) 
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The  »ame  necessity  was  not  recognized  at  the  consecration 
orScotti:<!h  Bishops  in  i6lo;  for  when  Bishop  Andrewcs  main- 
tained that  they  must  first  be  ordained  presbyters,  as  having 
received  no  episcopal  ordination,  Bancroft  replied  "that  there 
was  no  necessity,  seeing  where  Bishops  could  not  be  had,  the 
ordination  given  by  the  prcsbj-ters  muat  be  esteemed  lawful- 
Otherwise  that  it  might  be  doubted  if  there  were  any  lawful 
vocation  in  most  of  the  reformed  churches.'"  Sharp  stickled, 
but  Letghton  had  sense  enough  and  a  sufficient  acquaintatice 
with  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  to  know 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  he  submitted 
to  it  or  not  Lcighton  never  thought  that  orders  given  with- 
out Bishops  were  null  and  void,  nor  that  episcopal  ordination 
was  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  Church.'  It  was  but  an  out* 
ward  sign  or  symbol  of  admission,  creating  nothing  and 
conferring  nothing.     He  could  say,  with  John  hlilton  : 

"  It  is  tlie  inward  calling  or  God  that  makes  a  minister,  and 
his  own  painrul  study  and  diligence  (hat  nunurcs  and  improves 
his  minUterial  ^fts.  In  the  jiriinittt-e  tiracj  many  before  they  bad 
received  ordination  from  the  Apostles  had  done  the  Church  noble 
service — as  Apostles  and  others.  It  is  but  an  orderly  form  of 
receiving  a  man  already  fitted,  and  commilliRg  to  him  a  particular 
charge." 

Burnet  distinctly  avers: 

"  Lcighton  ihoujjhl  that  every  Church  miglit  ruakc  such  rules  (n 
ordination  as  they  pleased,  and  that  they  might  re-ordain  all  that 
came  to  them  from  ttny  other  Church;  so  that  the  rc-ordaining 
a  priest  ordained  in  another  Church  imported  no  more  but  that 
they  received  him  into  orders  according  to  their  ruleii,  and  did 
not  infer  the  annulling  the  orders  he  had  formerly  received."  ■ 

Row  tclis  us  that  Sharp  and  Leighton  would  have  their 
re<ordination  only  to  be  called  "a  confirmation  of  their 
former     ordination,"    *  and  Wodrow    preserves  Lcighton's 

<  Spoittiwoode's  Hiitory,  p.  514- 
'  Sm  p.  438.        •  Hittary,  i.  p.  148.        '  Ufi  of  Blair,  p.  399. 
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own  words  :  "  I  will  yield,  although  1  am  persuaded  1  was  in 
orders  before,  and  my  mintstrationii  were  valid,  and  they 
do  it  cumulatiit  and  not  privativi:  though  I  should  be 
ordained  e\'cry  year  I  mil  submit" '  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  neither  in  i6iD  nor  in  1661  did  the  Archbishop  of  York 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbut>'  preside,  lest  their  presiding 
should  have  been  regarded  as  claiminij  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  any  acknowledgment  of  subjection  to  the  Mctro- 
poh'tan  Sees  of  York  or  Canterbury.*  And  so  even  in  the 
very  act  of  subordination,  some  stand  (such  as  it  ivas)  was 
made  for  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  Church ! 

Lcighton  and  Sharp  were  privately  ordained  deacons 
and  priests ;  and  thU  done,  all  the  four  were  publicly  con* 
aecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  following  description 
of  the  event  is  gii-en  by  an  eye-witness  : 

"The  foure  Doctors,  Sttaipf^  Fairefoule,  Hamilton  and  Lightoun, 
come  in  coach  to  the  Dean  of  ^Vestmi^ster's  house  in  the  Cloister, 
w)i«re  ihey  wl-tc  mett  by  four  Englishe  Bishoppt,  l,oodon,  Woores- 
icr,  St.  jVaph,  and  Carlilc,  and  were  conducted  \>f  them  to  the 
church,  where  all  were  pbced  over  a^inst  the  pulpit.  'Ilic  4  Scots 
in  the  habile  of  Doctors,  with  their  Canonicall  coatc«,  girdles, 
gownes,  dppets,  and  corner  caps.  Sctnion  bcinjj  ended  the/  went 
to  the  east  end  of  (he  church,  where  the  altar  stands.  London 
having  the  action,  pbecd  himself  upon  the  right  xide  of  the  altar, 
Woreester  on  the  left :  the  rest,  Scots  and  English,  standing  before 
H.  Then  Canleiburie  being  comnuBsioner,  tlw  commission  was 
read,  and  l.o«do«  proceeded  to  rcade  the  forme  of  the  booke  of 
Comroon'|Haycr,  each  of  the  Scotts  having  one  in  their  hand.  After 
•otnc  time  spent  in  leading,  the  Scotts  sate  downe  before  the  oliar 
on  their  knees,  in  which  posture  the  oath  of  suprenucie  was  tendered 
to  tbetn  by  the  Bixhoj)  of  IjocmJoo,  they  haring  their  hands  on  the 
booke  and  kissing  it  This  doni.-,  they  removed  to  a  hy-roome,  and 
after  a  litUe  relumed  baring  a  linen  garment  above  their  gownes, 
■udi  as  a  shirt  without  sleaves.  In  this  garb  ihej  stood  some  time 
bsfoce  Ibe  altar,  and  then  returned  to  another  rootnc,  aiu)  after  a 
little  oome  in  agatnc  attired  as  Uithops,  thus — Above  the  linen 

^AnalttUt,  i.  pL  133. 

*  Bitbop  Skmncr't  PrimHivt  Trvtk  ami  Order,  pp.  jjo^  35 1. 
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ganncnl  called  a  rochet,  they  have  a  gownc  without  slcaves,  of  a 
rich  silk  stufTe,  and  to  it  were  pinned  lavne  sleaves.  Haring  stoode 
a  little,  they  kneeled  againc  ttefore  the  aliai.  Then  came  the 
English  bishops,  and  laid  their  hands  on  their  heads,  one  by  one. 
The  consecration  being  ended,  ihcy  communicate  thus — a  English 
Bishops  and  llic  foune  Scolts,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  receive  the 
bread  and  wine  from  London.  This  done,  Ihcy  rose,  and  the  foure 
Scots  Bishops  went  toward  the  altar,  one  after  another  I)owing  as 
they  went,  and  then  kneeling  taidu  downc  the  oiTcring  upon  it. 
After  which  they  went  to  Sir  Abraham  William's  house,  the  place 
where  ambassaduurs  arc  received,  and  (here  had  a  sumptuous  feast, 
where  diverse  of  the  Scottish  nobilitic  were  present.  But  the  L«ds 
Midleton  and  Crawford  were  not.  they  being  sickc.  All  thii  is 
lestifKd  by  one  who  was  an  eye  witncssc." ' 

I^ighton  was  shocked  at  the  jollity  which  prevailed  at  the 
feast,  and  when  he  spoke  to  Sharp  about  Archbishop  Ushers 
scheme  for  union,  found  that  Sharp  had  no  idea  on  the  subject 
at  all.  When  he  spoke  to  Fairfowl,  he  was  only  met  with  a 
joke  Of  humorous  story. 

"  By  these  means,"  says  Burnet,  "  I.eigliton  quickly  lost  all 
heart  and  hope ;  and  he  said  oAcn  to  mc  upon  it,  thai  in  the  whol* 
pfOgnu  of  thai  affair  there  tip[<eartel  swh  Cross  {hartultrs  of  an 
angty  PrevidtHSt,  that  hotn  /uUy  to  tver  he  nvr*  satisfitd  in  his 
own  miHit  as  to  Epistoftaty  itsilf,  yet  it  ttemeJ  that  God  tvas  against 
them,  and  that  they  vvre  not  /ike  to  he  men  that  shotild  Mid  uf> 
Wi  Chnrth ;  so  that  the  Strugg/ing  alN>ut  it  seemed  to  him  like  a 
fighting  against  G^f.  He  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it 
proceeded  witit  so  mudi  disstmutniion,  and  the  rest  of  the  order 
were  to  mean  and  so  selfish,  and  the  Rarl  of  Middleton,  with  the 
other  secular  men  that  conducted  it,  were  so  openly  impious  and 
vicious,  that  it  did  cast  a  reproach  on  e^-erytbing  relating  to  religion 
to  see  it  managed  by  such  instruments."    (Vol.  i.  p.  249.) 

But  it  is  a  lovely  contrast  to  turn  from  these  tlirec 
bringing  down  from  London  the  inestimable  gift  of  Apostolic 
succession,  and  breathe  the  atmwphere  of  two  letters,  written 

'  Ercerfita £x  Adversariii  Kttvrendi  /acofii  ffnmi.—MS.  t'oliunc  in 
Faculty  Library  publiih«d  in  Aaalecin  Stolica,  voL  i.  |^  79^  80, 
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by  Leighton  to  his  old  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Lothian,  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Aird. 

A  week  after  his  consecration  Leighton  thus  wrote  to  the 
Earl  of  Lothian  ; — 

"My  Lord, 

"  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordsliip  with  many  words 
touching  so  mean  a  thing  as  both  I  am,  and  really 
account  myself  and  whatsoever  may  concern  me :  but  the 
simple  truth  is,  after  much  conflict  with  myself  and  others 
about  the  employment  I  am  now  design'd  to,  I  found  no  way 
of  escape,  but  cither  by  sound  scruple  which  I  had  not,  or  by 
pretending  one,  which,  not  having  it,  I  durst  not  doa  But 
being  forct  to  capitulate,  1  have  at  length  obtained  the 
indulgence  of  the  lowest  station,  and  they  say  the  iighte.tt 
burden  of  alt  the  kind,  whereas  I  was  for  some  days  threatn'd 
with  one  of  the  heaviest :  and  that  the  secular  advantages  of 
that  I  have  yielded  to  arc  proportionable,  being  likewise 
called  the  least  of  all,  is  a  thing  that  pleases  mce  not  a  b'ttle. 
One  thing  this  change  of  mine  will  doc,  which  I  account  an 
advantage :  'twill  mortify  mec  more  thoroughly  to  a  thing  I 
nc%-cr  was  very  fond  of — popular  opinion,  and  that  of  many 
good  people  ;  for  whom,  however  they  take  it,  my  affettioR 
ivill  bit  slUl  the  same,  though  my  cpinhns  in  many  things  art 
not,  Mor/or  many  years  have  not  bin,  iJie  satin  with  theirs :  only 
t  jud^it  it  Hseltste  and  imptrtintnl  to  tell  them  so :  and  now 
I  ha^-c  tniely  a  design  of  greater  charity  upon  them  than 
ever ;  'tis  to  u*e  all  the  title  skill  and  strength  I  have  to  recall 
ttieir  teal  from  alt  tlic  little  questions  at»ut  rites  and 
discipline  to  tlie  great  things  of  religion,  and  of  tlieir  souls, 
which  in  these  debats  are  title  or  nothing  concern'd.     And 

ttrucly  if  others  engag'd  in  the  same  employment  use  as  title 
dominion  and  violence  towards  their  brethren  as  t  trust  I 
shall  doe,  ttic  difference  will  not  be  so  considerable  as  it  is 
imagin'd.  And  my  purpose  is,  God  witting,  to  indeavour  and 
r 
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mind  and  practice  with  met  How  things  may  succeed  I 
know  not,  nor  doe  I  fiatUr  mystlf  with  fupts  efgrtat  satisfaC' 
liott  in  any  madtU  of  hitman  things  under  the  sun  :  ytt  Ht  is 
wist  that  rules  them  all,  and  to  will  nothing  but  Hit  will  in  aU 
is  to  ntte  alt  religion.  I  now  perceive  I  have  broke  the 
promise  of  the  first  line  of  my  letter,  but  I  know  your  Lord- 
ship will  pardon  it  to  the  pleasure  men  naturally  have  to  open 
thcmseK'cs  most  to  those  they  confide  can  best  understand 
them.  The  young  man  j-our  Lordshi]>  is  pleas'd  to  recommend 
to  mee,  hath  by  that  and  many  other  res[>ects  very  much 
right  to  what5C\-er  may  bee  useful!  to  him  within  my  power, 
but  for  employments  I  doc  not  see  how  there  likely  can  be 
any  worthy  of  him  within  my  dispose.  I  belcevc  for  myself 
I  shall  live  as  monastically  as  ever  1  did,  and  for  uiight  i 
understand,  the  smallnesse  of  my  provision  will  make  it 
rather  a  necessity  than  a  virtue ;  but  if  at  mj-  return  I  can 
(>rocure  any  place  fit  for  him  \vith  any  person  of  quality  that 
i  am  acquainted  with,  and  find  him  not  belter  provided,  I 
shall  rather  doe  myself  a  pleasure  in  it  then  him,  and  would 
account  it  no  part  at  all  of  that  I  so  much  long  for.  that  in 
anything  worthy  of  your  notice  and  acceptance  by  which  I 
might  testify  myself  to  bee,  what  indeed  I  am,  my  Lord,  your 
Lordship's  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"R.  Leightoh. 
"  London,  Deeember  33,  1661.  ' 


"  May  I  give  your  Lordship  the  trouble  of  presenting  my 
humble  scr\'ice  to  my  l^dy,  and  my  Lord  Ker  and  hi«  Lady, 
if  they  bee  with  yow? 

"  For  the  right  honorable  the  Earle  of  Lothian." 
(CwretpoDilence  of  the  KarU  of  Ancram  and  Lothian,  pp.  455  to  457.) 

This  letter  is  sufficient  to  establish  Lcighton's  sincerity 
and  unworldliness,  if  such  a  defence  were  now  necessary. 
There  is  about  it  the  heavenly-mindcdncss  that  charactcriics 
his  writings,  and  to  read  it  is  to  be  in  contact  with  a  soul  that 
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was  as  3  star  and  dwelt  apart.  Along  with  tlie  second  letter, 
written  about  the  same  period,  it  dispels  the  unworthy 
estimate  of  this  saint  by  Kirkton  : 

"Leighton  was  made  Biahop  of  Dunblane:  thus  he  choose  to 
demonstrate  to  the  vorld  avarict;  wxs  not  his  principle— it  being 
the  smallest  revenue — a  man  of  good  learning,  excellent  utterance 
and  very  grave,  abstract  conversation  ;  but  almost  altogether 
dc&titute  of  doctrinal  principle,  being  almost  aliogdhcr  indiSerent 
among  all  the  professions  that  are  called  l>y  the  name  of  Christian  "  I 

Let  us  place  against  this  outside  judgment  tlie  breathings 
of  Lcighton's  own  heart,  as  they  were  expressed  to  another 
friend  : 

letter  of  Bishop  i^ighton  to  the  Rev.  James  Aird, 
"Mv  Dear  Friend, 

'*  I  have  received  from  you  the  kindest  letter  that  ever  you 
writ  mc  :  and  that  you  may  know  i  take  it  so,  I  return  you  the 
free  and  friendly  advice,  never  to  judge  any  man  before  you 
hear  him,  nor  any  business  by  one  side  of  it  Were  you 
here  to  sec  the  other,  I  am  conhdcnt  your  thoughts  and  mine 
would  be  the  same.  Vuti  have  both  too  much  knowledge 
of  mc,  and  too  much  charity,  to  think  that  either  suck  liltlt 
tontemptibk  scraps  of  honour  or  riches  sought  in  that  part  of 
the  world  with  so  much  reproach,  or  any  hutnan  complacent 
in  the  world,  iiAll  he  admitted  to  decide  so  grave  a  question, 
or  that  I  ivould  nil  {to  speak  ho  higher}  the  very  sensual 
pleasure  of  my  retirement  for  a  rattle,  far  less  deliberately  do 
anything  that  I  judge  offends  God.  For  the  offence  of  good 
people  in  cases  indifferent  in  themselves,  but  not  accounted 
so  by  them,  whatsoever  you  do  or  do  not,  you  shall  offend 
some  good  people  on  the  one  side  or  other :  and  for 
liose  with  you,  the  great  fallacy  in  this  business  is,  that 
'^they  have  misreckoned  themselves  in  taking  my  silence  and 
their  zeals  to  have  been  consent  and  participation  ;  which, 
bow  great  a  mistake  it  is,  few  know  better  or  so  well  as 

A.L,  22 
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yourseir.    And    the   truth  is,   I    did   see    approaching  an 

inevitable  necessity  to  strain  with  them  in  div*ers  practices, 

in  what  station  so  ever  remaining  in  Britain  :  and'  to  have 

escaped  further  ofl*  (which  hatli  been  in  my  thoughts)  would 

have  been  the  greatest  scandal  of  all.    And  -u/hat  will  yeu 

say  if  thtrt  be  in  this  Ihtng  somrlkitig  of  that  _jw«  mtntion, 

and  u-outii  allow  of  raonciling  the  devout  oft  different  sides, 

and  of  tnlarging  those  good  souls  you  meet  with  from  their 

little  fetters,  thovgh  possibly  tvilh  little  snccess  ?    Yet    the 

design    is    commendable,  pardonable  at    least     However, 

one  comfort  I  have,  that  in  what  is  pressed  on  mc  there 

is  the   least  of  my  own  choice,  yea.  on   the   contrary,  the 

strongest  aversion  that  ever  )  had  to  anything  in  all  ray 

life :    the   difRcuIty,  in  short,  lieii   in   a   necessity  of  either 

owning  a  scruple  which  I  have  not,  or  the  rudest  disobedience 

to  authority  that  may  be.     The  truth  is,  /  am  yet  importumng 

(ittd  struggling  for  a  liberation,  and  look   forward  for  it: 

but  whatetxr  be  the  issue,  /  looi  beyond  it,  and  this  ^veary, 

weary,  xoretchrd  life,  through  which  the  hand  t  liat't  rrsigned 

to  I  trust  will  lead  me  in  the  path  of  His  own  choosing :  and 

so  I  may  please  Him  I  am  satisfied.     I  hope,  if  ever  we  meet, 

you  shall  find  mc  in  the  love  of  solitude  and  a  devout  life. 

"  Your  unalter'd  Brother  and  Friend, 

"R.  L. 

"  When  I  set  pen  to  paper.  I  intended  not  to  exceed  half 

a  do7cn  lines,  but  slid  on  insensibly  thus  far  :  but  though 

I  should  fill  the  paper  on  all  sides,  still  the  right  view  of 

this  business  would  be  necessarily  suspended   till   meeting. 

Meanwhile  hope  well  of  me,  and  pray  for  me.     This  word 

I  will  add,  that  as  there  has  been  nothing  of  my  ehoiee  in  the 

thing,  so  I  undergo  it,  if  it  must  be,  as  a  mortifieation,  and 

that  greater  than  a  tell  and  haireloth ;  and  tohether  any  will 

believe  this  or  no  I  am  not  careful." 

'  Mny  thi*  mean  a  coal«mpbted  retirement  to  the  Port-Royal  at  oae 
lime  i  (mc  p.  105;. 
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Leighton's  action  may  have  been  inexpedient,  and  he 
certainly  had  to  pay  the  price  of  being  much  mi!tundersti>od,J 
but  that  it  was  sincere  and  single-minded  is  beyond  doubt,] 
as  the  above  letters  show.  Religion  (a.^  he  felt  it) 
behind  it ;  and  if  his  action  «-as  a  mistake,  it  was  at  least 
a  generous  one.  I..eighton  certainly  did  not  achieve  what 
Knox  did,  but  Iteneath  great  outward  differences,  there  is 
this  in  common — both  acted  from  the  highest  motives,  and 
main  source  of  the  outward  career  was  an  ifi/ter  Hfe, 

crct,  deep,  rich  and  sympathetic.  If  these  two  tetters 
illuminate  much  that  would  have  remained  otherwise  obscure 
in  Lcighton's  life,  no  less  do  Knox's  own  words  to  his  wife 
on  the  last  day  of  his  life  (November  24,  1572),  "  Go,  read 
where  I  cast  my  first  arKhor."'  Both  of  them,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary  of  several  of  their  associates, 
acted  from  the  fear  of  God  as  the  motive  power  of  their  lives, 
Knox  achieved  much  because  his  statesmanship  was  on  the  line 
of  the  national  .tspiration.  Leighton  achieved  little  because 
he  had  associated  himself  with  a  distrusted  cta«s,  but  the 
motives  were  in  both  cases  the  most  honourable  and  pure. 
Each  was  true  to  the  heavenly  vision  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
and  religion  was  the  motive  power  in  the  action  of  both. 

Tlic  late  Bishop  Wordsworth  blamed  Ldghtoii  for 
pusillanimity  in  retiring  from  a  position  where  his  presence 
was  much  needed.*  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  notliing  but  magnanimous  courage  and  brave  adherence 
to  a  purpose  could  have  /v//  him  in  a  position  for  thirteen 
years,  which  from  the  first  he  regarded  as  a  "  mortification, 
greater  than  a  cell  and  a  liair-cloth,"  and  the  struggling  for 
which  seemed  to  him  afterwards  "  like  a  lighting  against  God." 

Upon  the  consecration  of  the  four  Bishops  at  Westminster, 

the  Presbyteries  of  Scotland,  that  were  still  sitting,  now  began ' 

to  declare  openly  against  Rpiscopacy,  and  to  prepare  pro- 

*  171b  clup.  of  Si.  Johi>'$  Cotpel. 

'  EpitfopaU  4>f  CkArtu  Wor4nr»rik,  p.  i6ex 
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testations  cv  other  acts  and  instruments  against  it  At 
the  instigation  of  Sharp  on  January  9, 1 66z,  a  royal  proclama- 
tion was  read,  declaring  that  Kirk  judicatories,  having  now 
no  power  nor  authority,  were  forbidden  to  nseet  in  Synods, 
Presbyteries  or  Sessions,  until  they  should  be  authorized  and 
ordered  by  the  Bishops,'  The  King  commanded  the  Bishops 
to  be  received  with  all  tokens  of  respect  and  honour  and 
forbade  all  to  speak,  preach,  write  or  print  anything  against 
them.  But  nowithstanding  all  this  there  was  much  denuncia- 
tion, with  not  a  few  satires '  and  where  a  general  obedience  was 
given  to  it,  the  ministers  met,  and  entered  in  their  records  a 
protestation  against  the  proclamation,  as  an  invasion  of  the 
'  Blair's  Lift,  p.  403  ;  Burnet's  Hislory,  \.  p.  aja 

Maidment's      '  ^f   these  satires    referred   to  by  Row    (Blair's  IJft, 
Analtcia    p.    403)    I    have    found    two    preserved    in     Maidment's 

Sioiia.      Analec/a  Scotica.    The  first  is  entitled— 
"Ao  Acrostick  upon  a  worthy  gentleman,   Mr.    Robert    Lightone, 
Falsly,  but  by  extract  Lightbodie,  now  Bishop  of  Dunblane." 
R  are  are  thy  gifts— rarer  thy  works 
Which  Ihce  so  much  decore : 

0  rarity  of  rarities. 

Who  would  not  ibee  adore  ? 
B  ccause  of  singularity, 

Though  nought  else  thee  commend, 
E  v'n  this  to  all  posterity 

Shall  much  thy  name  extend, 
R  eporting  thy  compliancie 

With  each  prevailing  pariie  : 
T  hal  whatsoever  change  fell  out 

Thou  wast  to  it  most  heartie. 

L  ight  heart,  light  head,  light  feet,  light  facts. 
Thy  true  name  is  Lightbody  : 

1  s  this  a  pretty  game  to  play 

So  oft  the  Pahnody? 
G  rave  and  retired  thou  seem'd  to  be, 

Pomp  worldly  to  defy, 
H  atch'd  a  religion  thou  has  first 

Does  with  all  sorts  comply. 
T  ush  all  divines  of  every  sect. 

Why  are  you  all  so  busieP 
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liberties  of  the  Church,  and  to  which  they  declared  they  g^ve 
obedience  only  for  a  time  and  for  peace  sake:  The  language 
of  royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Row,  was  that 
they  acknowledged  no  law  in  Scotland  since  1633,  and  so, 
though  the  King  had  promised  to  preserve  the  government 
as  settled  by  law,  yet  he  might  set  up  Bishops,  as  there  was 

O  ne  for  you  all  the  way  to  beav'n 

Makes  plain  to  ev'ry  husie. 
N  ow  farewell,  all  strait  tac'd  conceits, 

Lightbody  beares  the  bell, 
E  nter  sects.  Popes,  all  hcrelicks. 

There's  roome  within  his  cell. 

{First  Series,  p.  84.) 

In  the  Poems  on  Archbishop  Sharpe,  in  which  the  Archbishop  and 
the  Restoration  Bishops  are  severely  referred  to,  Leighton  is  thus 
animadverted  on  : 

"The  Whig's  great  curse  to  Hamilton, 
and  Part,  ''"o  Scougal  wings  to  flee, 

verses  iS,  19,      To  empty  Paterson,  the  wind, 
23, 16,  30.  -j-j,  Honcyman,  the  sea. 

19.  To  Hogy  Wild,  the  mountain's  bear. 
To  Wallace,  venison. 
To  Lcighion  and  Forbess,  I  leave 
Ther  father's  beneson. 
•  •  »  ♦  • 

33.  Yett  some  of  yow  were  counted  wise. 
And  skilful!  in  the  arts. 
Hut  since  Prelats,  thers  onlie  one  (Leighlon) 
Seems  to  have  witt  or  parts. 

26.  To  Church  I  leave  a  legend  large, 
Of  things  indifferent. 
Which  Master  Lighlon  long  since  wrott 
Uut  nev'r  before  in  print. 
*  *  «  * 

ja  A  map  of  sensuality. 

By  all  but  Lighten  fram'd, 
But  of  cheap  set  the  virtues  rare, 
Strabon  can  best  commend." 
*  •  «  *  « 

{Analtcta  iiMtiai),  jnd  series,  pp.  95,  96. 
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now  no  law  for  abolishing  them.*     And  yet  Charles  II  was 
a  covenanted  monarch ! 

The  Bishops  led  London  in  April,  1662,  travelling  togetlier 
in  the  primate's  coach,  said  to  h*ve  been  newly  purchased 
for  the  occasion.  Leighton  was  already  weary  of  them,  .-ind 
they  of  him  :  and  learning  that  they  were  to  be  received  at 
Edinburgh  with  pomp,  and  that  the  magistrates  of  that 
city  had  commanded  many  of  the  townspeople  to  go  out 
and  meet  them,  he  left  them  at  Morpeth  and  came  to 
Edinburgh  before  ihcm,  quietly  and  i>rivatcly.  The  whole 
display  and  feasting  at  liulyrood  were  distasteful  to  one 
whose  thoughts  were  fixed  "  on  some  of  Jansenius'  followers, 
who  seemed  to  be  men  of  extraordinary  tempers,  and  studied 
lo  bring  things,  if  possible,  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  ages,  oh  wkk/i  ail  his  mittd's  thottghlx  tvtre 
fixed."  He  certainly  offered  a  strange  contrast  to  Sharp, 
who  on  talcing  ])ossession  of  his  ancient  see  on  April  16, 
rode  from  Ixslic  to  St  Andrews  with  an  carl  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  a  train  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  mounted 
gentlemen.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  bishops  came  to 
Hdinbur);h,  Mr.  Murdoch  Mackenzie  (minister  of  Elgin  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Moray)  and  Leighton  preached  tn  the 
Tron  Kirk.*  Nine  other  bishops  were  before  long  consecrated, 
but  Leighton  was  not  present  either  on  May  7  or  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  or  at  the  end  of  June,  and  so  took  no 
part  in  such  .services."  Kow  states  that  he  went  to  Dunblane 
an<l  convened  several  ministers,  and  proposed  some  demands 
lo  them,  all  of  which  they  refused.' 

The  problem  now  presented  itself — what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  clergy  of  the  disestablished  Church  ?  And  to  it 
there  were  three    answers— the   first  was   Leighton's,  the 

<  Wuii'a  U/t,  p.  381. 

'  The  Tron  wixt  ih«  only  Church  in  Edinbur^ti  ihat  b«cji»)e  Episcopal 
— th«  roiniiler  being  known  as  iKe  "  nMt.esc.'  Leighton  aai  Henry 
Scouyal  were  fre<iuenl  pteacbcf*  wiilim  it  (cf,  R01 


IH*w*»/.//c,  pp.407,  4"  1,415- 


ow  and  Burnet}. 
*  liiii.  p.  407. 
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second  Sharp's,  and  the  third  was  Middleton's.  Leighton's 
method  wan  the  one  he  himself  adopted  in  the  Diocese  of 
Dunblane,  and  not  without  success  :  it  was  one,  too,  that  be 
believed  would  have  succeeded  over  Scotland  if  it  had  been 
patiently  and  lovingly  tried.  It  was  this : — Displace  no  one  ; 
enforce  no  subscription  nor  oath  that  will  ofTend  any  tender 
conscience  :  let  the  bishops  renounce  all  pomp  and  pride  of 
office  ;  let  them  confine  themselves  to  si«ritual  duties,  and 
live  after  the  simplicity  of  early  days  :  let  them  be  guided  by 
the  clergy  in  their  deliberations,  and  by  the  wish  of  the 
heritors  and  the  people  in  their  presentations :  let  them 
endeavour  to  make  public  worship  more  beautiful,  preaching 
less  controversial,  piety  more  diflfusc :  '  let  them  advance 
those  things  that  unite  and  avoid  those  that  separate  or 
create  divisions.  Leighton's  ideal  was  one  to  which  he  was 
himself  loyal,  but  it  was  one  that  emanated  from  his  own 
seraphic  spirit,  and  that  found  no  response  either  from  his 
colleagues  or  from  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
The  second  answer,  involving  a  different  method,  was  Sharp's, 
and  it  was  the  expression  of  the  worldly  wise  man.  It  was^ 
Pursue  a  cautious,  temporising  stcp-by-stcp  procedure,  which 
will  gradually  get  rid  of  those  opposed  to  the  new  system 
and  supply  their  places  with  the  compliant  But  while 
Leighton  was  dreaming  of  a  peaceful,  comprehensive  Church, 
governed  by  men,  who  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  Good 
Shepherd ;  while  the  worldly  Sharp  was  evolving  a 
temporising  policy,  it  whs  Middleton's  answer  to  the  problem 
that  was  acted  on  by  the  Parliament.  It  was — Assert  the  royal 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  causes :  enforce  the  rejection  of 
the  Covenants:  compel  the  oath  of  allegiance:  make  it 
clear  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  that  non-acquiescence  is  to 
be  met  with  force,  and  that  opposition  is  to  be  crushed 
with  arms.  The  policy  of  the  Parliament  of  1662  was  the 
outcome  of  this  delusion,  and  Scotland  witnessed  for  the 
'  CE  Hyitod  Addreiiti,  pp.  )66-394. 
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next  twenty-seven  yean  a  tyranny  over  men's  persons  and 
consciences,  that  is  alien  to  the  Christian  religion,  and 
could  never  be  the  pillar  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Then  came  the  period  of  resistance,  which  Scotland  justly 
regards  with  pride,  and  looks  back  towards  as  being  for  her 
the  htroicage.  Dean  Stanley  has  wisely  said:  "The tombs 
of  the  Covenanters  arc  to  the  Scottish  Churdi  what  the 
Catacombs  are  to  the  early  Christian  Church."  '  That  the 
Covcrtantcrs  resisted  is  their  gkiry :  if  they  need  a 
\indic3tion,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament :  that  they  ultimately  prevailed,  is  the  best  proof 
that  political  intrigue  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  an 
Era.<>tian  Church  that  lent  itself  as  a  pliant  tool,  are  their 
own  doom.  Leighton  was  the  one  prt-emmently  Christian 
minded  leader  on  the  side  of  the  Government,*  and  Ke 
found  himself  ill  at  case  in  that  strange  position  to  which  be 
had  been  let!  by  his  own  meditation,  by  the  transparent  guile- 
essncss  of  his  nature,  by  his  being  a  Christian  idealist  and  a 
political  Nathaniel. 

Let  us  recall  the  general  policy,  and  its  terrible  conse* 
qucnccs,  before  following  the  tracks  of  this  peace-loving  saint 
at  Dunblane  '  surrounded  as  they  still  are  with  a  fragrance, 
which  Uic  centuries  only  make  more  attractive. 


'  Tht  Churth  of  SaHland^  p.  So. 

*  Bithop  Milcliell,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Iliihop  Wiihutl,  of  Edinburgh, 
broogbt  atoo  to  ibeir  sacred  office  ibc  iiualiiicAtions  (bat  migtii  bavt 
made  Episcopacy  acoeplaUe.  Of  the  otiien,  Dr,  Grub  siUles  ihai 
they  irere  met)  "of  respectable  character,  but  not  one  among  them 
wa*  remarkable  for  leainint;  or  piety."  After  the  prisoners  were  taken 
01  RuUion  Green  ihcy  were  mcrcileuly  ui«d  by  the  Government,  but 
none  showe<l  ibeniselves  more  humane  than  Dr.  Wisharl,  Bishop  of 
Edinbtugh.  Although  he  had  been  barbarously  persecuted  by  ibe 
Covenanicn  when  in  power,  he  not  only  urj^cd  ilmt  the  priiootn 
shtnild  be  forgiven,  but  daily  supplied  iliem  with  food. 

*  Th«  following  verses  by  the  late  Mn.  Grant,  of  La^igan,  may  be 
here  insetted  :  they  are  published  in  Jenoeot's  Edition  of  Leishton's 
Work*  (rol.  i.  pp.  xltii.-xliv.). 
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(tVM  session  of  Parliament  in  April  1662,  the  first  thing 
that  was  proposed  by  Middlcton,  was  that  since  by  the  Act 
Rccissory,  which  had  annulled  all  the  parliaments  held  since 
1633,  the  former  laws  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  were  now  in 
force,  the  King  had  restored  that  function  which  had  been  so 
long  glorious  in  the  Church,  and  for  which  his  blessed  father 
had  suffered  so  much  ;  and  though  the  RUhops  had  a  right  to 
come  and  take  their  place  in  Parliament,  yet  it  was  a  just 
piece  of  respect  to  send  some  of  ever>'  state  to  invite  them  to 
come  and  sit  among  them  !  This  was  agreed  to  ; '  so  upon 
the  message  that  was  sent,  the  Bishops  came  and  took  their 
places.     On  May  8,  1662,  nine  Bishops  were  addcil  to  the 


"ON     DUNBLANE    AND    LEIGHTON. 

"  When  simple  p)ety  is  seen. 
To  floiiiith  with  unfiiding  grace, 
Since  Leighion  Hftg.ht  and  blest  the  plnc«, 
Dear,  lov'd,  revcHd  and  hnnour'd  naroc! 
Who»c  sound  awiikes  devotion's  llamc  ; 
When  musini;  in  (he  loft;  .title 
Of  yon  Cathedral's  mould'rtng  pil«  ; 
By  (hy  blest'd  meraoiy  inspired, 
Whnl  sacred  joy  my  bosom  lir'd  ; 
With  mild,  compluceol  spirit,  meek. 
And  pUcid  brow,  in  act  in  »peak  ; 
Mclhought  I  saw  his  form  appear. 
While  crowds  in  silent  awe  revere. 
The  Evantjelic  Shepherd  kind. 
Who  Tecdt  the  hiin^cy,  leads  the  blind, 
And  gently  drawi  the  sheep  that  stmy. 
To  his  lov'd  Matter's  living  wny. 
la  meditation  wr;ipt  piolound. 
Or  pourini;  balm  in  misery's  wound  ; 
I  sec  his  humble  mitre  bii^ht 
With  purest  beams  of  heavenly  light  ; 
Bold  fancy  check  thy  downy  wing, 
Nor  strive  'midst  trivial  themes  to  sing. 
Of  bim  who  far  beyond  our  pnuse 
^A'ith  Seraphs  joini  immortal  lays  I 
Sweet  warbling  through  the  courts  above 
Th«  raptures  of  celestial  love" 
'  Burnet,  1.  p.  153. 
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Lofxis  or  the  Articles  by  the  King,'  but  Bumet  significantly 
adds,  "  L*ighi<m  cattu  tt^t  with  tkem,  as  indeed  he  mtvfr 
emu  to  Parliament  but  ivfun  there  was  samtMinff  before 
tkeat  that  related  to  religion  or  to  the  Church" 

Episcopacy  was  formally  restored  on  May  27,  1662  ;  and 
now  that  the  episcopal  bench  was  filled,  legislation  w«nt 
forward  with  speed.  An  Act  was  passed  by  the  pliant 
Parliament  requiring  from  evety  man  in  public  oflfice  or  place 
of  trust,  an  abjuration  of  the  Covenant,  and  a  declaration  of 
its  unlawfulness.  As  patron^e  had  practically  been  in 
abeyance  since  1638,  and  had  been  by  law  abolished  since 
1649,  another  Act  declatcd,  that  all  ministers,  who  had  since 
1639  been  appointed  to  parishes,  "  without  presentation  from 
the  lawful  patrons,"  must  cither  nowquitthcirchargcs.or  accept 
presentation  from  the  patron  and  collation  from  the  Bishop. 
All  who  refused  to  do  this  were  to  leave  their  manses  before 
November  t,  1663,  and  were  forbidden  thereafter  to  re- 
side within  twenty  miles  of  their  own  pari!%he.i ;  six  miles  of 
Edinburgh,  or  any  cathedral  town ;  or  three  mile*  of  any  royal 
burgh.  The  cictgy  at  6rst  took  no  notice  of  this  Act,  but 
the  Privy  Council  decided  to  enforce  compliance.  Soon 
af^cr'  the  demand  to  "owu  and  submit"  to  Episcopacy  as 
established  by  law,  some  of  the  preachers  in  the  West  were 
summoned  to  answer  before  the  Parliament  for  reflections 
made  in  tlicir  sermons  against  Episcopacy.  Nothing  could  be 
made  of  their  words,  for  they  were  general  and  capable  of 
different  senses ;  so  it  was  resolved,  for  a  proof  of  their 
loyalty,  to  tender  them  the  oath  of  allegiar»ce  and  supremacy. 
but  the  nine  ministers  said  they  were  willing  to  take  It, 
provided  they  were  permitted  to  give  their  sense  of  iL  They 
gave  in  under  their  hands,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  an 
orthodox  sense,  which  Archbishop  Usher  had  put  on  it  En 
James'  time,  but  the  Lords  would  not  permit  them  to  give 

'  A(ti  o/lkt  Scutliik  Pitrtiitiittnt,  vii,  371. 
*    Row  Miyt  in  the  cod  of  May. 
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any  sense  of  il,  nof  would  they  receive  any  paper  from  them, 
urging  them  to  take  the  oath  in  Urminis,  as  tendered  to 
them.  The  ministers  then  urged  the  Lords  to  give  their  sense 
of  it,  which  they  Hkcwise  refused  to  do. 

In  omncction  with  this,  Leighton  for  the  first  time, 
appeared  in  Parliament,  and  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  minis- 
ters. Row  gives  an  account  of  his  speech  :  "  These  men  have 
been  misrepresented  to  be  of  unsound  principles :  but  now,  1 
lind  them,  upon  a  sound  principle,  acknowlc<lging  the  King's 
lawful  supremacy,  and  ought  to  be  cherished  and  etnbruce<l,  for 
they  acknowledge  his  Majesty  to  be  supreme  civil  governor, 
etc,  and  in  this  sense  the  King  himself  acknowledges  the  oath, 
for  he  must  either  be  supreme  civil  or  ecclesiastic  governor ;  but 
this  last  he  U  not :  ergo,  only  civil  he  must  be."  While  Leigh- 
ton  was  thus  debating,  the  Commi^ioner  alleged  that  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  in  that  judicature,  since  he  had  not  taken 
the  oath  himscir.  He  replied  he  had  taken  it,  though  not  as 
a  member  of  Parliament,  for  he  minded  not  to  come  to 
Parliament,  but  when  they  were  about  Church  affairs : 
*■  Neither  had  I  "  (said  he)  "  been  here  to-day,  were  it  not  that 
I  understood  you  were  to  be  about  Church  affairs,  and  that 
which  concerns  ministers.  But,  however,  I  am  ready  to  take 
the  oatli,  but  in  that  orthodox  sense  given  by  these  honest 
ministers,"  Prelate  Sharp  alleged  that  he  had  been  too  bold 
and  rash,  to  speak  and  debate  in  that  question  "  before  he  had 
asked  liberty." ' 

Regarding  Sharp's  displeasure,  Burnet  supplies  additional 
details. 


"  Sharp  took  this  ill  from  him,  and  replied  upon  him  with  great 
billcmcss :  be  said  it  was  below  (he  dignity  of  government  to  make 
acts  to  uttHfy  the  weak  scruples  of  peevish  men  :  it  ill  became  tltem, 
who  bad  imposed  their  covenant  on  all  people  without  any  expbna* 
tion,  and  had  forced  all  to  take  it,  now  lo  expect  such  extraordinary 
favour.     Ldghton  insisted  that  il  might  be  done  for  that  very  reason, 

'  Blair's  L^/t,  p.  409. 
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ihac  all  poopk  night  *ee  z  diSercoce  between  the  mild  proceetfings 
o(  the  gcnnenuiKni  now,  and  tbetr  wvoity ;  utd  nid  it  ill  beaiwe 
the  veiy  mok  pawns  that  had  complaiDcd  ol  thai  ngour  now  to 
pnctiH  It  thcnuclves :  for  then  it  may  be  said,  the  world  mil  go  mod 
by  tumf.  This  wai  ill  taken  hy  the  Earl  of  Middleton  and  aU  1» 
party :  (or  they  ddigned  to  keep  the  matter  lo,  that  the  Presbyutiun 
ibouid  be  ponencd  with  many  scruples  on  this  head,  and  that  when 
any  of  the  party  should  be  brought  before  them  ihai  they  betiercd  in 
Einlt,  but  had  not  TuD  proof  against  him,  the  oaili  should  be  tendered 
as  the  (rill  of  his  allcgbnce,  and  that  for  refuting  it  tbey  should  cco- 
Burc  him  as  tbcy  thought  fiL"  ' 

The  ministers  refused  to  take  the  oath  u  tt  stood  in  the 
law,  and  six  of  them  were  commanded  to  be  kept  close 
prisoners  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 

Lcightun's  firxt  endeavour  for  conciliation  s^ally  (iiiled, 
but  his  failure  shows  how  wide  was  the  breach  between  him 
and  his  unfortunate  coadjutors.  Nor  did  he  try  to  hide  the 
difleretice  from  the  people.  He  preached  in  Edinburgh 
(June  I),  the  Sunday  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  ministcfs, 
and  odcitdcd  all  ihc  Bishops  by  speaking  against  their  ways 
and  by  desiring  them  to  consider  the  words  of  St  Peter : 
"  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the 
ovcpiighi  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly  :  not  for 
filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind  :  neither  a^  being  lords 
over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock." 

St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  England  was  soon  to  have  its 
counterpart  in  Scotland,  and  in  both  countries  permanent 
mirks  were  left  behind.  The  clci^  at  first  took  no  notice 
of  the  Act  aflccting  collation,  but  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner  and  the  Secret  Council  at  Gla.-^ow  (October  i 
1662)  showed  lljal  it  was  to  be  strictly  enforced.  •  Theii 
followed  the  day  of  heroic  covenanting  resistance,  and  the 
meetings  of  Synods  in  October  showed  generally  the  spirit 
of  the  country.     In  the  north  they  were  well  attended  by  the 

'  Hhtory^J Hit  Own  Timtt.  vol,  t.  pp.  256, 1J7. 
'  /M£,  p.  169. 
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ministers,  but  in  the  southern  and  western  districts  it  wa!) 
different.  At  Glasgow,  there  were  only  thirty-two  present 
of  above  two  hundred  and  forty  ministers,  while  in  the 
Sj'oods  of  Arpj'U  and  Galloway,  there  were  none  present 
but  ihe  two  Deans.  The  conformists  appealed  to  the  non- 
conformists to  comply,  citinf;  the  example  of  the  FreDby- 
terian  ministers  from  1610  to  1638,  when  the  strange  com- 
bination of  two  opposite  systems  also  existed  in  the  Scotti<th 
Church.  Row's  stateineiit  well  expresses  the  {^rounds  of 
resistance,  and  represents  the  Prcsb>'terian  attitude  : — 

"  Out  com  and  theirs  in  former  limes  djflered  vaj  wide ;  First 
the  King  then  did  not  set  up  bi-^hops  by  virtue  of  his  suprcioacy,  but 
brought  theiu  in  by  kirk  judicatories,  though  corrupted.  Secondly, 
the  King  then  did  not  discharge  all  kirk  judicatories  until  thtfy  were 
anew  authoriud  by  the  Prelates,  and  so  put  other  courts  in  their 
place,  but  the  judicatories  containing  the  Prelates  intruded  upon 
them,  and  usurped  over  them,  therefore  these  honest  uiKonform  men 
Tcsob'ed  to  hold  what  they  could  of  these  judicatories  and  to  keep 
iheir  poHsessiuii,  still  protesting  against  the  intrusion  and  u&ur]iation 
or  bishops,  and  all  innovadons  and  corruptions,  etc,  the  judicatories 
never  being  by  the  King  or  his  Council  discharged,  or  unconrorni 
ministers  really  disinabled  to  come  to  them,  and  to  retain  what  they 
could  of  than.  Thirdly,  the  King  then  did  steal  in  the  bishops,  and 
made  them  intrude  upon  the  standing  judicatories  p^daHm,  mak- 
ing ihcm  first  commissioners  to  tlw.'  Parliament  to  see  n*  quid 
dttrimtnti Hdtsia  (afiat:  then  constant  moderators:  llien  bishops  : 
then  giving  them  high  |)laoes  in  the  estate,  to  be  eounsellort,  extra- 
onlinary  Ijxds  of  the  Session:  then  giving  ihem  a  High  Commission, 
etc.  Fourthly,  Unconform  ministers  that  wcio  then  deposed  by  the 
bishops  (for  none  were  deposed  by  the  Parliament  or  Secret  Council) 
were  never  hindered  to  preach  publicly,  wherever  they  got  a  call. 
And  lastly,  the  bikltopx  then  were  more  moderate  (especially  Spottis- 
wood),  deposing  Uit  a  few,  and  unconform  ministers  that  were  not 
dqwsed  were  gently  dealt  with.  But  now  the  King,  by  open  pro- 
clamation, January  9.  having  discharged  all  kirk  judicatories,  and  the 
bishops  being  set  up  by  hii  supremacy,  and  that  /r/-  sa/tum,  to  the 
very  height,  at  first  authorizing  other  judicatories  in  their  place,  of 
another  nature,  that  were  destructive  of  Presbytertal  govemiaeot. 
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whkfa  all  were  sworn  to  maintain,  honest  ministers  thought  they 
couM  not  counten&nce  nor  keep  iheie  meetings :  so  many  honest 
ministeis  being  already  outed  by  the  Parliainent  and  Secret  Council, 
and  di»dui^ed  public  or  private  teaching.  So  in  the  end  it  was  con* 
duded  that  they  should  not  countenance  these  meetings."  ' 

The  Presb)'terians  were  not  contented  to  submit  to  an 
absolute  monarchy.  intCTfcring  in  the  rcj^on  of  the  spirit 
where  it  has  no  right  to  be  ;  rwithcr  were  they  to  accept  an 
Krastian  Church  ;  and  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  Afty 
ministers  sufTercd  themselves  to  be  driven  from  their  churchct, 
rather  than  "  own  and  submit"  During  the  close  of  1662, 
over  large  districts  throughout  all  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
the  parish  churches  were  shut,  the  sacraments  were  not 
administered,  and  the  sound  of  the  bcll  was  not  heard  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  Edinburgh  was  left  alone  with  a  single  minister, 
and  the  outed  ministers  represented  the  mora)  worth  and 
spiritual  power  of  the  Church.  Burnet  states  "  that  they 
were  very  popular  men,  both  esteemed  and  beloved  of  their 
jicople ;  they  were  related  to  the  chief  families  in  the 
country,  either  by  blood  or  marriage  :  and  had  lived  in  so 
decent  a  manner  that  the  gentry  paid  great  rctpect  to 
them.  ...  It  can  hardly  be  ima^ned  to  what  a  degrc-e  they 
were  loved  and  reverenced  by  their  people."  '  Their  places 
had  to  be  filled,  and  this  could  only  be  done  with  men,  who 
were  in  all  respects  inferior  to  those  they  had  supplanted, 
and  who,  (according  to  Bumct. "  entirely  episcopal "  as  he  was,) 
were  worthless  persons,  with  little  learning,  less  piety,  and  no 
sort  of  discretion  '"'..,  Middleton  "  stuck  at  nothing,"  and 
with  his  Court  of  High  Commission,  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
Utterly  military  law  and  mititar)-  force,  sought  to  attain  by 
compulsion  from  a  htgh-spirite<i  people  what  virould  not  come 
by  spontaneous  response.  The  Parliament  of  1663  decreed  as 
follows : 

'  Blwrt  /J/t,  pp.  419, 430. 
*  History  0/ His  Own  Timtt,  vol.  i.  pp.  i6^37>    *  Md.  pp.  Sjo,  )7l* 
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"  Hcieby  it  is  ordained,  that  such  as  ordinarily  absent  themselres 
from  their  parish  kirks  mi  the  Lord's  Day  iiKur  these  penalties :  each 
nobleman,  gentlentan,  and  heritor,  the  loss  ofa  fourth  of  each  year's 
rent ;  and  each  yeoman  or  tenant  the  loss  of  such  a  part  of  their 
movables  as  the  Lords  of  Council  shall  modify,  not  exceeding;  a 
founb :  and  e^'cry  burgess  his  liberty,  and  (he  fourth  of  his  movables ; 
and  the  Council  is  to  execute  this  Act  against  all  who,  after  adntoni- 
lion  of  the  minister  before  two  sufficient  witnesses,  and  by  him  eo 
attested,  shall  be  given  up  to  them,  with  power  lo  them  to  inflict 
fuithci  corporal  pains,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  and  to  do  every 
other  thing  for  procuring  obedience  to  this  Act,  and  for  the  executing 
thereof." 

The  Act  said  nothing  about  women,  but  the  Privy  Council 
supplemented  it  by  resolving,  that  husbands  were  to  be  held 
responsJbtc  for  the  church  attendance  of  their  wives,  and  that 
no  recusant  minister  should  reside  within  twenty  miles  of  his 
own  parish,  six  miles  of  Edinbui^h,  or  any  cathedral  town,  or 
three  miles  of  any  royal  bui^h,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  a 
seditious  person.  With  such  appendices  the  Act  was  known 
as  the  "  Bishops'  drag-rvcL" 

The  fact,  that  nearly  600  ordained  ministers  actually 
conformed  to  Episcopacy,  conclusively  shows,  that  the  yoke 
imposed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Covenanting  Church  during  the 
time  of  supremacy  had  been  uneasily  borne.'  It  indicates, 
that  had  the  Bishops  been  after  Leighton's  mtnd,  and  had 
thc>-  been  guided  by  his  conciliatory  attitude  in  Church  and 
State,  Episcopacy  oh  tht  basis  of  Usher's  rtduttion  might 
have  been  carried  ;  but  it  also  pointed  to  tlte  neeessily  of  fur- 
ther concessions  in  questions  of  worship  and  discipline;  And 
these  were  actually  allowcd.or  at  least  granted,  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.  The  Episcoi>alian  Church  of  the  Restoration 
differed  little  from  the  Presbyterian  in  its  communion  service, 

I  public  worship,  and  even  discipline.' 
'  Dr.  Story's  CAtir.-Ji  i>/ St»ti*md,  iv.  141. 
*  Sec  ihii  c%c<tlcotIy  proved  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Sievtawa,  of  Diui- 
Frrnihne,  in    7^  ComMuniMi  anJ  loit*  «tktr  M<tHm  im  Dunftrmtimt 
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The  Church  was  Episcopal  in  government,  but  no  more. 
Had  not  the  bishops  as  a  tofu^e  rendered  themselves  the 
instruments  of  kingly  tyranny,  their  existence  would  hardly 
have  been  obvious  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  Except  that 
they  held  certain  dignities ;  exercised  some  spiritual  authority 
over  certain  districts  called  "dioceses,"  named  presbyteries 
■' precincts,"  and  had  seats  in  the  Scottish  Parliiiment ;  they 
were  "  Itishops  "  more  in  name  than  reality. 

The  Scriptures  and  the  Ajiostles'  Creed  were  practically  the 
only  rule  of  faith.'  There  was  no  liturgy  used  in  public 
worship,  except  in  one  or  two  places — the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Holyrood,  and  the  fiarish  church  of  Satton,  where  Gilbert 
Burnet  was  minister.  Wc  have  from  Leighton  himself  this 
testimony, "  There  is  in  this  Church  no  change  at  all  (from 
that  before  the  Restoration)  neither  in  the  doctrine,  nor 
worship,  no,  nor  in  the  substance  of  the  discipline  itself."* 
The  doctrine  tvas  Calvinistic  as  before:  tlie  worship  was 
conducted  without  liturgy,  surplice,  or  ceremony  :  the 
\vorshippers  sat  during  prayer  and  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  SacrameiU  was  rarely  celebrated.^  Tfurt  was  no 
three-fold  mimstry.  Confirmation  was  unknown,  and,  as 
Mr.  West  admits,  ordination  seems  very  much  to  have  been 
ad li&itMm.*  S>nod3,  Presbyteries, Kirk-Sessions, and  Elders 
continued  as  before; 

"  The  bishop*  did  not  demand  mbsciiplion  (o  dte  old  and  first 

Confession  of  the  Reformers,  tmt  eoitnived  at  Ike  WtstmiHtltr  Con- 

ftffion  and  Cattehism :  ihcy  enjoined  no  holidays,  snd  observed 

but  few.     In  every  pariah  ihc  minister  chose  several  of  the  most 

noted   iohabilanls  to  assist  him  in  parochial  discipline,  which  in 

effect  were  as  ruling  Elders.    So  indulgent  was  the  Government, 

that  io  many  parishes  Presbyterian  ministers,  if   they  would  but 

pray  flor   the  King  (which  divers  of  them  would   not  do),  were 

allowed  to  officiate  In  the  diurches,  and  receive  the  whote  profits 

'  See  Stephen's  Hit/oiy  pflk*  Sfotti$h  Chank,  vol.  ii.  p.  JS*  Cf  p. 
431  (In  text). 

*  Ltl.  i.  p.  409.  ftlso  p.  *,tt.    *  West's  ij^igMon,  vii.  p.  177. 

*  Jh'd;  cf.  Appendix  ut  cod  of  ihiit  volume  with  Extraaa  f(Oni_ 
Rcconit  of  Dunblane  Presbytery.  ~ 
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without  being  any  ways  accountable  to  the  Bishop,  or  ccclcsUstk 
establishment,  on  any  score  whatsocrcr."' 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  wrote,  "  We  had  no  ceremonies, 
surplice,  altar,  cross  in  baptism,  nor  the  meanest  of  those 
things  which  would  be  allowed  in  England  by  the  Dissenters 
in  way  or  .accommodation."  Speaking  of  the  church  where 
he  worshipped,  he  adds,  "  The  way  of  worshipping  in  our 
church  differed  nothing  from  what  the  Presbyterians  them- 
selves practised,  excepting  only  that  we  used  the  doxology, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and,  in  baptism,  the  Creed."  ■ 

The  moderator  of  presbytery  was  chosen  by  the  Bishop, 
and  candidates  for  orders  were,  after  examination  by  the 
presbytery,  returned  to  the  Bishop  for  ordination,  and 
inducted  by  the  presbytery  to  the  charge ;  but,  as  West 
admits,  even  this  was  not  strictly  enforced,  and  the  presbytery 
ordained  as  before  by  tlic  laying  on  of  hands,  the  Bishop 
taking  part  as  one  of  the  brethren.*  The  Bishop  presided 
at  the  Synod,  but  the  Episcopal  "General  Assembly  "differed 
from  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  so  far  as  the 
former  was  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  Bishops,  Deans, 
two  members  from  each  presbj-tery  (one  of  them  to  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Bishop)  and  one  member  from  each  university. 
The  calling  of  the  Assembly  rested  wholly  with  the  Crown, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  proposed  in  it  but  by  the  King  or 
his  commissioner,  nor  was  anything  done  by  it  to  be  of  force 
till  ratified  by  the  sovereign.*  The  limitation  of  the 
Assembly  was  the  obnoxious  point  to  the  Presbyterians, 
implying  an  Erastianism  in  the  Church,  and  pointing,  as 
subsequent  events  showed,  to  the  monstrous  Assertory  Act 


■  Tkt  Prestnl  Statt  &f  Se&Utmm,  by  Mattbiu  SyiDson,  Canon  of 
liMola,  pp.  141-3. 

*  Vindiiation  of  CAariti  H't  GtvtmmttU  :  Warlu,  U.  343- 

'  See  Dr,  llUir  in  BriltiA  ait.i  Fortigm  Evtuigttitai  Rtviiv,  (1M9), 
PP-  349>  35°  i  also  Appendix  to  tbtt  volonu^  firing  MCOimi  of 
Onjinniioa  Service. 

'  Moodie'i/'m/N/.!>7<U'/iV-i'«v//aM/(l6Sl):  SxoT^lCartUln,^.  178. 
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of  1669,  which  gave  the  King  a  more  than  papal  power  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.  It  was  this  that  led  McWard  to 
say,  "  The  supremacy,  as  at  present  establish<:d,  hath  dearly 
c%-ertcd  and  swallowed  up  all  true  ecclesiastical  government 
The  Episcopacy  now  among  us  is  not  so  much  as  Christ's, 
but  merely  hLs  Ma}e3ty's  usurpation  over  the  house  of 
God."' 

On  the  other  hand,  had  the  King  been  a  constitutional 
monarch  ;  had  tlic  cstablLihrncnt  of  Episcopacy  been  attained 
in  a  constitutional  form  (on  Usher's  basis)  through  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  ;  had  force  and  dishonour 
been  absent ;  had  the  spirit  of  Leighton  prevailed  in  the 
Scottish  Parliament  and  the  other  bishops  been  of  his  type ; 
had  Leighton  been  Archbishop  instead  of  Sharp,  and  had  he 
succeeded  in  banishing  Erastianism  from  the  Church — there 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  one  recalls  the  great 
following  the  Resolution  clergy  had  in  the  country',  and  the 
obloquy  that  the  Protester  clergy  had  brought  ujKin  Prcs- 
byterianism  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Pro- 
tectorate, why  Leighton's  scheme  of  accommodation  should 
not  have  triumphed,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  embodied 
a  pcrfity  that  was  truly  Presbyterian  with  a  limited  Episcopacy 
connected  with  it.  Had  this  been  so,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  subsequent  stream  of  Scottish  history,  and  how 
many  Utter  strifes  and  discussions  would  have  been  avoided. 

Having  stated  the  general  scheme,  we  have  now  specially 
to  deal  with  leighton  as  he  sought  to  interpret  it 

By  a  commission  from  the  King  under  the  Great 
Seal  he  was  designated  Bishop  of  Dunblane  and  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.*  Burnet  states  (and  the  statement 
is  one  to  be  escpecled)  that  Leighton  chose  Dunblane 
because     it    was    a    small    diocese,    and     had   a     little 


'  Cote,  pp.  13. 4S- 

*  NUoll't    Dfaty,  "p.  354 ;    RtgitUr   £m>   ef  ArckMthop  Juxan, 
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revenue'  He  accepted  the  Deanery  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Ilolyrood,  that  he  might  set  up  the  common  prayer  in 
the  King's  chapel,  for  the  rebuilding  of  which  orders  were 
given.  The  restored  nave  of  Holyrood  was  converted  into 
a  chapel  royal,*  and  a  throne  was  erected  for  the  sovereign 
and  twelve  stalls  for  the  Knights  of  the  Thistle,  while  the  floor 
was  tessellated  with  variously  coloured  marble.  This  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  done,  not  immediately  after  Lcighton's 
appointment,  and  how  often  he  read  common  prayer  in 


n 

H 


'  From  a  table  u  Accounted  foe  by  the  Keceirer-G«nenil  of  Bithopt' 
rentx  in  ihc  Scoiliah  EschMjuer,  th«  following  figures  (ut  monty  ittrliit^f) 
rcprcMRt  the  Scottish  Bitbops'  incoron  at  the  Redoration.  The  smow 
inclade  tbo  revenacs  in  money  Scots  and  what  was  pakl  to  the  ATcb- 
bUbop*  and  Qithopi  iafiroJact. 

Archb)sb<^  of  St.  Andrew* 

Bisbop  of  £dinUir(;h 

Moray     

DrOChn     «••  ■'•  »i*  'II 

MWTMMiii  «••  >•>  i«« 

„       „  DuDkeld 

„       „  Dunblane 

„        „  CaitbneaG 

f.      ..  R»»       

„       „  Orkney 

Archbishop  of  GUagow      

Bishop  of  Calloway 

H       H  Argyll  and  Islet. 

(Lawioo'i  Epistpfiat  Ckurth  im  SMimd,  p.  i&) 

The  ab<yve  small  income  of  Drntblane  wai  increased  from  other 
toiuoe*.  In  1617  ihe  benefice  of  Croumjuel  Abbey  (alrMdy  annexed 
to  the  Crown  in  ISS71  was  annexed  10  ibo  Mtbopric  of  Dunblane  in 
order  to  provide  a  tuilablc  suppoti  for  the  Bithop,  and  on  Ihe  overthrow 
of  Epiicopacy  in  1689  the  revernuu  reretted  to  the  Croan  {Etclesiattiail 
Arikitiilur*  0/  Swtlami,  iL  405).  The  Bithop  of  Danbtane  wai  also 
■tylcd  "  Parson  of  Montmusk,"  for  the  priory  of  Mooymusk  was  also 
attached  to  the  bishoptic  of  DunUanethire  in  1617  (Walcoit's  ScoH- 
Mfmastiem,  p.  311).  Probably  m  Mo  the  income  would  be  abow  jfaoo 
per  year. 

*  Uttr  Cartantm  SaHe/4  Cmeu,  p.  IxxvU. 
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Holyrood  is  unknown.  Still,  when  there,  the  Abbey  would 
appeal  to  him  most  potently : 

"  Those  ancient  ruine* : 
Wc  ncrcr  tread  upon  tbcm,  but  wc  set  our  foot 
Upon  soroe  reverend  historic." 

Hol>Tood  and  the  Kshopric  of  Dunblane  were  founded 
by  the  same  Scottish  monarch,  David  I — ^thc  former  in  1 128, 
the  latter  about  1 1 50.  t  lolyrood  was  a  religious  house  for 
the  canons  regular  of  the  Order  of  St  Augustine,  and  was 
dedicated  in  honour  of  the  holy  cross  or  rood  brought  to 
Scotland  by  Margaret,  the  King's  mother.  This  cross,  called 
the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  at  the  Battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in  1346,  The  abbey 
WAS  several  times  burned  by  the  Knglish,  and  the  nave,  on 
the  last  of  these  occasions  ( 1 547),  was  repaired  with  the  ruins 
of  the  choir  and  transepts.  This  was  used  as  the  parish 
church  of  the  Canongate  till  the  time,  in  the  reign  of 
Charlej  II,  when  it  was  restored  as  the  Chapel  Royal. 
The  abbey  wa.s  the  occasional  abode  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
and  James  II  wa-i  bom.  crowned,  married,  and  buried  within 
It  The  foundations  of  a  palace  apart  from  the  abbey  were 
laid  in  the  time  of  James  IV,  and  it  was  thenceforth  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Scottish  sovereign.  In  it  the  nuptials  of 
James  IV  were  celebrated.  Here  also  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
took  up  her  abode  in  1561  on  her  return  from  France,  and 
here  James  VI  dwelt  much  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  1603. 

But  as  lovely  in  situation  and  not  less  potent  in 
historic  influences,  as  well  as  in  the  voices  of  stieam  and 
glade,  of  mountain  and  sky,  was  Leighton'a  home  and 
Cathedral  at  Dunblane. 

"A  gny  old  miniter  od  the  height 
Towers  o'er  the  trees  and  in  the  light ; 
A  gray  oU  town  along  the  ridge 
Slopes,  winding  downv-ard  to  the  bndge~- 
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A  quaint,  old,  gxbled  place, 
Wiih  Church  sUmped  oo  Ju  face. 

The  quiet  close,  secluded,  dim, 
The  lettered  scroll,  the  pillar  tliin, 
The  annorial  bearing*  on  the  wall, 
The  very  air  you  breathe,  are  all 

Full  of  Church  memories, 

And  tbc  old  saociitics. 

And  beautiful  the  gray  old  place 
With  characters  of  aniiiiue  ^raoe, 
That  lell  the  tale  of  pioust  work 
Ueneath  the  »pire  and  round  the  kirk 
And  tfTDWib  of  Law  :u)d  Ri^lit 
Where  Cbrist  bad  conic  with  Ii>fhl. 
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A  quaint  old  place— a  minster  itray, 
And  gray  old  town  that  winds  away, 
Through  gardens,  dou-n  the  sloping  ridge 
To  river's  brim  and  ancient  bridge, 

Where  the  still  waters  flow 

To  the  deep  pool  below." 

Thci  Bishop's  Walk  is  still  associated  with  Lcighton's  name, 
and  leads  southward  from  the  Cathedral,  not  far  from  the 
river,  and  is  overshadowed  by  fine  beech  trees.  It  is 
thus  finely  referred  to  by  Dr.  Waller  Smith,  the  venerable 
poet,  who  still  lives  not  far  from  it : 

"Where  look*  tbc  western  window  Ear 
L'nlo  the  lii|uid  evening  star, 
And  can  Benledi  d:iiit)r  view, 
And  the  gray  nii»ts  on  lienvenue. 

And  long  brown  uplands,  fell 

In  diutani  air  to  melt ; 

There  where  tbe  gxtKa  ash  interweaves 
Irrenular  branch  and  slender  leaves, 
For  utnbraice  soft — a  pale  ureen  shade 
Wilb  broken  suntichls  in  the  glade. 

There  lies  a  pleasant  way 

In  gloaming  all  the  day. 
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And  hi  below  the  watcn  ckar 
Murmuf  Uieii  presence  on  the  car, 
Scarce  seen  for  dipping  boughs  that  seek 
The  light,  or  only  when  a  streak 
Of  Hinsbine  comctb  home 
Upon  tbe  crisp  white  (bam. 

A  pleasant  walk,  when  singing  bird 
Upon  the  bending  (wig  is  heard, 
And  rustling  tcaf  that  bids  you  hash  t 
And  bear  the  slov  slill  waters  gush 
Far  down  below  unseen, 
llenealli  tbe  brandies  green. 


How  swell  the  Ochils  green  :  and  there 
Tbe  Cromlcx  melts  in  distant  air  ; 
Ilcniedi  and  Ttcnlomond  far 
Front  the  rude  crags  of  U-am-rar; 

And  by  the  shady  way 

Still  towers  tbe  minster  gray."' 

Stich  were  the  surroundings  of  Leighton's  home  at  Dunblane, 
but  the  great  church  had  also  a  grx^at  pa.it,  and  is  one  of  the 
sacred  places  of  Scotland.  It  was  an  old  Celtic  foundation, 
and  the  first  place  of  wor^ip  dates  back  to  the  seventh 
century,  and  seems  to  have  been  aii  offshoot  of  tbe  Church  of 
Kingarth  in  Bute,  the  founder  of  which  was  St  Blane,  whose 
name  is  still  per|x.-tuatfd  in  that  of  the  Cathedral  Town. 
The  church  of  Dunblane  had  a  chequered  historj-,  for  the 
ancient  town  was  humcd  (844-8G0)  by  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clydc,  and  in  912  was  again  destroyed  by  Danish  pirates. 
Bishop  Keith  thinks  there  was  a  college  of  Cutdecs  at 
Dunblane,  but  we  do  not  hear  anything  about  it  in  history, 
and  the  important  college  was  at  Muthill,  where  the  Dean  of 
Dunblane  afterwards  had  his  seat  About  1150  David  I 
established  the  bishopric  of  Dunblane,  and  from  that  date 
its  history  begins  as  a  Cathedral  town.  The  .square  tower 
of  Dunblane  (at  least  the  four  tower  storeys  of  it)  dates  back 

>  The  Bisbop-j  Walk. 
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to  the  twelfth  ccntuty,  and  reveals  characteristics  of  Norman 
work,  while  it  may  have  been  associated  with  an  earlier 
church, 

The  sec  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  forlorn  condition,  for 
when  the  learned  Dominican  Clement  was  bishop  ( 1 233-t  258) 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  represented  to  the  I'opc 
among  other  things  tliat  "  its  rents  were  barely  siiflicient  to 
maintain  him  for  six  months :  there  was  no  place  wherein  he 
could  lay  his  head :  there  was  no  collegiate  establishment, 
and  that  in  this  unroofed  church  the  divine  ofiices  were 
celebrated  by  a  certain  rural  chaplain." 

Evidently  the  fourth  part  of  the  tithes  of  all  the  parishes 
within  the  diocese  was  given  for  the  building  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  Clement  left  it  "  a  stately  structure."  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  beautiful  building  is  of  First  Pointed  Date,  and 
represents  work  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,' 
and  above  the  western  window  is  a  lovely  vesica,  praised 
much  by  Ruskin,  and  invariably  admired  as  an  architec- 
tural gem.  The  Cathedral  has  a  lovely  situation,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  were  the  Abbeys  of  InchafTray  and  Cambus- 
kcnncth,  and  the  I'riory  of  Inchmahomc,  now  in  ruins; 
About  the  Reformation  period  the  Cathedral  of  Dunblane 
suflcred  much,  and  the  choir  afterwards  served  as  the  parish 
church.  In  1S93  the  Cathedral  was  rc-opcncd  after  a  com- 
plete restoration,  but  in  Lcighton's  time  service  was  conducted 
only  in  tlic  choir.  To  the  south-west  of  the  Cathedral  there 
arc  some  vestiges  of  the  bishop's  palace  still  left.  Here 
Leighton  was  bishop  from  1G61  to  16/0,  and  verily  he  needed 
all  the  quietness  and  solace  of  the  quaint  Scotch  town,  with 
its  lovely  surrounding  .scenery,  to  brace  his  spirit ;  for  he 
was  both  ill  at  ease  with  the  party  he  had  joined,  and  much 
misunderstood  by  those  whom  he  had  left.  We  know  now 
that  Burnet's  estimate  of  him  is  the  right  one,  but  the  follow- 


'  E«ltsiastUal  Arthiittture  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91-103, 
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ing  were  the  estimates  of  the  contemporary  Presbyterian 
leaders ;  and  Lctghton  had  to  bear  them  as  tbc  current 
speech  of  his  time. 

The  author  of  Napihali  says :  "  Mr.  Lcighton,  prelate  of 
Dumblain,  under  a  Jesuitical -I  ike  vizard  of  pretended  holi- 
ness, humility  and  crucifixion  to  the  world,  hath  studied  to 
seem  to  creep  upon  the  ground,  but  always  up  the  hill  toward 
promotion  and  places  of  more  ease  and  honour,  and  as  there 
Is  none  of  them  hath  with  a  kiss  so  betrayed  the  cause  and 
smitten  religion  under  the  fifth  rib,  and  hath  been  such  an 
ofTencc  to  the  godly,  so  there  is  none  who  by  his  way,  practice 
and  expressions,  giveth  greater  suspicion  of  a  popish  aflfec- 
tion,  inclination  and  design."  '  The  avtragt  estimate  of  him 
was  that  preserved  by  Wodrow,  who  generally  is  credited 
with  fairness  and  candour :  "  be  was  judged  void  of 
any  doctrinal  principles,"  and  r^arded  "  as  very  much 
indiflferent  to  all  the  professions  which  bore  the  name  of 
Christian  "  ! 

In  the  continuation  of  Robert  Blair's  life  by  his  son- 
in-law,  William  Row,  the  most  innocent  of  Leighton's 
acts  have  a  malicious  interpretation  put  to  them.  When 
he  resigned  Newbattle, "  he  pretended  inefficiency  for  the 
ministry,  by  people's  not  profiting  by  him."*  When  he 
retumetl  to  Edinburgh  as  a  bishop  and  expfe<tsed  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  English  liturgj'  and  ceremonies,  "it  was 
suspected  that  he  was  Popish  and  Jesuitic."'  When  he 
refused  the  title  of  lord  and  carried  himself  modestly  and 
humbly,  be  was  named  a  "pawky  prelate."*  When  he 
ftrtisttd  in  refusing  the  title  of  lord.  Burnet  tcUs  us  he  wa»_j 
thought  too  stiff,  and  provoked  the  other  bishops,  while  hii 
refusal  furnished  those  "who  were  prejudiced  again.st  hir 
with  a  specious  ap[>carance  to  represent  him  as  a  man 
odd  notions  and  practices."  '     When  he  spoke  in  Parliament 

*  Pp.  341,  342.  *  Obit's  Lift,  p.  398.  '  Ihd.  p.  404. 

*  W4.  p.  407.  *  Hittery,  xtk.  I  p.  iji. 
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in  favour  of  the  outcd  ministers,  and  thought  that  they  ought 
to  be  "  cherished  and  embraced,"  offending  all  the  other 
prelates  by  the  course  he  took.  Row  states  "it  was  difficult 
what  to  judge  of  his  actings  or  sayings,  he  carried  so  smoothly 
among  the  ministers  of  his  diocese." '  While  some  spoke 
well  of  him,  "others  thought  that  he  spoke  from  a  Popish 
principle."'  When  he  was  gentle  and  forbearing  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  telling  them  to  hold  their  presbyteries 
and  sessions  as  before,  and  suggesting  without  commanding 
anything,  it  was  "  thought  that  he  was  but  straking  cream  in 
their  mouths  at  first,"  while  by  others  it  was  rt^arded  as 
"a  happiness  to  live  in  his  diocese."*  When  he  was 
[disgiiRted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  other  bishops  about 
1665  in  "outing  so  many  honest  ministers  and  filling  tlicir 
places  with  insufficient  and  for  the  most  part  scandalous  men," 
and  intimated  his  wish  to  demit  his  office  in  consequence, 
he  was  "only  pretending  to  be  displeased."*  When  the 
King  wrote  to  the  Council  in  1668  that  some  of  the  most 
peaceable  and  moderate  ejected  ministers  might  have  liberty 
to  preach,  and  Leighton  pleaded  that  aU  might  have  the 
same  liberty,  it  was  "  thought  that  he  did  this  of  purpose  to 
oppose  and  crush  it."  ' 

The  good  man  could  do  or  say  nothing,  that  did  not  bring 
upon  him  calumny  and  reproach,"  and  verily  he  needed  all  the 
poesiblcsympathyof  his  friendsaround  Dunblane,  with  thequict 

'  Blair's  Lfjf,  p.  (la  '  /iiJ.  '  /h\f.  p.  417. 

*/iM.  p.  480.  'MJ.  p.  518. 

•  TTie  foilowin^  is  illustnilion  :— 

.Shortly  after  hi»  arriv.il  in  Edinburgh  as  Bishop  ol  Dunblane,  he 
was  invited  to  dine  ni  Gooilirccs  or  Gutters  <now  otlled  Moredun 
nciir  Cilmcrion.  ilirce  miles  from  KdinburKh},  the  rciiidcncc  of  -Sir 
jamcs  Stewart,  his  Other's  frienU,  and  Kobert  Lcighlon's  Kunrdlaa  in 
hi«  ttudent  days.  Leighton  ailed  him  his  "  old  friend  "  or  "  but 
friend."  Th«  fini  taluic  was  "  Welcome,  Robin  !  you  loved  gnuding 
abroad  too  much  :  you  have  the  fate  of  Uinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  an<t 
now  I  may  say  the  Schckamiics  have  caiched  and  dcdourcd  you.' 
He  made  no  rtitlher  Tefeiencc  to  the  subject,  but  Sir  Jam«'  son  was 
[ude,  fnr  Leighton  on  his  return  was  reported  to  have  said ;  "  1   have 
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reposeful  influence  of  its  air  and  scenery,  to  strengthen  him  in 
bearing  a  daily  cross.  It  is,  too,  not  without  significance  that 
the  tradition  of  Dunblane  still  recalls  "  the  good  bishof^" 
silent  and  companionles.s,  pacing  up  and  down  the  sloping, 
tree-shaded  walk  along  the  river  bank,  and  under  the 
beautiful  western  window  of  (he  Cathedral.  Meditation  was 
the  bent  of  his  life — its  strength,  and  perhaps  also  its  weak- 
ness ;  and  superior  in  intellect  and  piety  as  he  was,  it  does 
seem  stiange  that  he  had  so  little  influence  in  moulding 
the  characters  or  conduct  of  his  contemporaries. 

Leighton  was  as  one  bom  out  of  due  tame,  and  as  Burnet's 
friendship  commenced  with  him  during  the  Dunblane  period, 
we  can  place  opposite  the  false  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries, an  estimate  of  the  man  that  is  the  true  one. 

"  He  came  to  be  possessed  with  the  highest  and  noblest  seme 
of  divine  things  thai  I  ercr  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  no  rtgard 
to  his  penoa,  unless  it  was  to  ntonify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet, 
that  was  like  a  perpeiual  East,  lie  bad  a  contempt  both  of  wealth 
and  reiwtatioiL  He  seemed  to  ha?c  the  lowest  thoughts  of  him- 
self possible,  and  to  desire  that  all  other  iKrsont  should  think  as 
meanly  of  him  ai  he  himself  did.  He  bore  all  son  of  ill  usage 
and  reproach  like  8  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it.  He  bad  so 
subdued  the  lutural  heat  of  his  tempa,  that  in  a  great  variety  of 
accidents,  and  in  a  course  of  twenty-two  years'  Intimate  conver- 
sation with  liini,  I  never  observed  the  least  sign  of  passion  but 
upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brought  himself  into  so  composed 
a  gravity,  t^at  /  nefer  lato  him  laugh  and  but  nUoui  smiit. 
And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection,   that   I    do 


disod  Bl  (•oodtrees.  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  home  and  chawed 
gmvcll  t  That  young  man.  Sir  Jara«s  Stewart's  son,  Thomas  is  as 
boll  at  pepper  :  he  was  oevcr  off  this  tutlf  of  Scotland,  has  got  a 
ptcsbyicrian  CTOchel  in  his  pericntnium,  and  will  never  get  it  out 
Ocain-'  When  the  Bishop  left  Guiicis,  all  Sir  James  said  was: 
**  Mr.  Leigbloa  is  a  man  of  many  oddities  or  siniiulatitiu,  and  it  does 
not  suiprin  mo  wbni  ho  lias  done,  still  I  shall  ibink  him  a  pious  good 
man.  TIm  Cmin  have  calltd  up  three  (Sharp,  I-'airrowl,  Hamilton) 
llliln  tiMter  than  Judas,  and  seduced  one  Nathaniell  {Lcighton} " 
CWMmj  iWJMiiMu,  pp.  11-34}. 
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not  remember  that  ever  I  heard  bim  say  an  idle  word.  There 
was  a  visible  tendency  in  all  he  said  to  rtise  his  own  mind,  and 
those  he  con?ers«d  with,  to  serious  reflection.  And  though  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and  ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing 
of  the  sourness  of  temper  that  generally  possesses  men  of  that 
sort.  He  was  the  freest  of  superstition,  of  ccnsurir^  others,  or 
of  imposing  his  own  metliods  on  ibem  potsible :  so  that  be  did 
not  so  much  as  recommend  them  to  others.  .  .  .  His  preaching 
had  3  sublimity  both  of  (bought  and  cxprcssioD  in  it :  and,  above 
all,  tite  grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such  that  but 
few  heard  bim  without  a  very  sensible  emotion ;  I  am  sure  I  never 
did.  It  was  %o  dilferent  from  all  others,  and  indeed  from 
everything  that  one  could  hope  to  iisc  up  to,  that  it  gave  a  man 
an  indignation  at  bimsdf  and  all  otbera.  It  was  a  very  sensiUe 
humQialion  to  me,  and  for  some  time  after  I  beard  him  I  couM 
not  bear  the  thought  of  my  own  performances,  and  was  out  of 
countenance  when  I  was  forced  to  think  of  preaching.  His  style 
was  rather  loo  fine :  hut  there  was  a  ntajei'ty  ar)d  beauty  in  it  that 
left  so  deep  an  impression  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons 
1  hi;ard  bim  preach  thirty  years  ago.  And  yet  with  all  ibis  be 
seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a  preacher,  ihat  while  be 
had  a  cure  Ik  was  ready  to  employ  all  others :  and  wht!n  be  was  a 
Bishop  he  chose  to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never 
give  notice  beforehand."  * 

This  U  the  final  estitnate,  and  it  is  not  only  conRrmed 
by  the  impreision  received  from  a  study  of  Lcightoti's 
work]!  and  letters,  but  by  the  addresses  which  he  delivered  to 
the  Synod  or  Dunblane  These  bring  before  us  "  the  good 
Bishop,"  settling  the  difficulties  in  his  diocese  by  conciliation, 
and  seeking  to  raise  botli  clcrg>'  and  |)eople  to  an  ■tmosphere 

twitb  which  his  own  spirit  was  very  riimillar. 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Privy  Council  (Sep- 
tember lOi  1662),  the  day  fixed  for  the  Synod  of  Dunblane 
to  meet  was  the  second  Tuesday  of  pctober,  but  Lcighton 
anticipated  the  time  appointed  and  invited  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese  to  meet  him  on  September  15.  Most  of 
'  Jiditary  41/f/is  Owm  Timet,  vol.  i.  pp.  1^9-341. 
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them  complied  with  the  invitation,  "  very  few  being  absent, 
of  whom  the  most  sent  their  excuses  either  by  word  or  writt." 
His  diocese  included  the  Presbyteries  of  Auchterarder  and 
Dunblane,  with  several  parishes  from  other  Presbyterie;$,  and 
at  the  first  meeting  he  submitted  a  few  proposals  wliich  were 
approved  oi  unanimously  by  the  Synod.  There  were  no 
violences  committed  in  his  diocese,  and  he  went  round  it 
constantly  every  year,  preaching  and  catechising  from  parish 
to  parish.'  He  continued  in  his  private  and  ascetic  life,  and 
gave  all  his  income,  beyond  the  small  expense  on  his  own 
person,  to  the  poor.  "  He  studied,"  says  Burnet,  "  to  raise 
in  his  clergy  a  greater  sense  of  spiritual  matters,  and  of  the 
care  of  souls,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  burning  and  shining 
light,  highly  esteemed  by  the  greater  part  of  his  diocese  : 
even  the  IVesbj'terians  were  much  mollified,  if  not  quite  over- 
come, by  his  mild  and  heavenly  course  of  life."  • 

Ne  n-ordaitttd  no  minister  in  his  dioase?  but  regarded 
their  I'rcsbyterian  ordination  as  good  and  as  valid  as  any 
which  a  Hishop  could  confer.  In  fact  none  of  the  Scottish 
Bishops  imposed  re-ordination  except  Bishop  Wishart,  of 
Aberdeen,  although  they  did  not  refuse  it  to  such  as  desired 
it*  He  did  not  interfere  with  the  presbytery  or  kirk- 
session,  but  sought  to  aid  both  by  friendly  counsel.  In  every 
resiMJCl  the  government  was  as  before,  only  the  Bishop pnstdtd 
at  the  Synod  mtittngs.  Sharp  always  exercised  his  prcro- 
gati^M;  of  appointing  the  minister  who  was  to  preside  at  the 
EjccTcise,  but  under  the  government  of  Lcighton,  as  the 


'  Veiy  few  Iradilionf  now  *UTwi*^rea»rdin|{  Lcighton'*  viiiu.  Thennly 
one  1  can  Rnd  is  in  connexion  with  CulrosR,  where  he  is  s;iid  to  have 
lodtfed  in  a  hou!>c  in  the  Middle  Cauteway  oppuiiite  the  Duodonald] 
Arms.    Culross  was  included  in  the  diocese  of  Utiablane.    (tlc^'oridgo's 
Culross  anJ  TuUallaH^  vol.  i.  389  (ef.  ii.  W),  }<Jo). 

•  fiiitorr,  i.  jSi.  '  See  p.  418  (importani). 

*  Synuoft'i  PrttenI  St.Ut  0/  SMlantt,  p.  34 1  :  West,  vol.  vii.  p  301 . 
Skinnc('<  Efda.  History,  ii.  46a  :  Crooksbank'x  History  e/IKt  Churth  « 
Siatlattd,  i.  136. 
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Synod  Records*  testify.  Presbyteries  wrere  left  to  choose  thar 
own  Moclerntor.  It  is  thus  put  :  October  10,  1666,  the 
Moderator  was  appointed  "  by  advice  or  consent  of  the 
brethren  "  :  or  aa  on  October  13,  1664,  the  Moderator  "  was 
nominated  by  the  Bishop,  and  willingly  acccptetl  by  the 
brethren,"  There  was  no  ritual  nor  prescribed  form  of 
prayer,  and  all  that  lie  sought  to  enforce  within  the  diocese 
was  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Doxology,  Creed,  and 
repetition  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  He  condemned  the 
people's  practice  of  sitting  at  pra)'er,  and  chafed  the  clergy 
to  exhort  them  to  kneel  or  stand,  as  a  more  befitting  attitude 
in  the  worship  of  God.  He  commended  the  more  frequent 
celebration  of  Communion,  and  regarded  the  neglect  of  the 
ordinance  as  the  chief  defect  in  the  worship  of  the  time.  He 
recommended  the  clei^y  to  prefer  long  texts  and  short 
sermons,  to  the  short  texts  and  long  sermons  then  in  vogue, 
which  wearied  more  than  edified  the  people.  Me  advised 
them  also  to  read  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment, 
and  reminded  them  that  with  all  their  zeal  against  popery, 
they  might  be  too  much  of  the  Roman  opinion,  that  the 
Word  of  God  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to  speak  for  itself 
without  continual  exposition.  In  other  words,  Leighton 
sought  to  have  more  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  Church 
services,  more  of  W(7^jA(]i>,  than  elaborate  and  lengthy  sermons, 
with  the  worshipful  element  put  to  the  background.  He 
sought  to  get  his  clergy  and  people  away  from  what  had 
become  a  custom,  through  the  influence  of  the  Protesters  and 
their  English  Independent  friends — of  substituting  a  lecture 
for  the  lessons,  so  that  not  a  word  of  Scripture  was  often 
heard  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  as  conducted  by  the 
minister,  but  the  text  of  the  sermon  or  some  quotations  in  the 
prayers  and  discourses;  while  even  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself 
came  to  be  regarded  with  suspidon,  because  it  savoured,  as 
was  thought,  of  popciy,  or  rather  because  the  use  of  it  was  a 
'  Seep,  lli&ituq.  ;  cf.  p.  385. 
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virtual  acknowledgment  that  set  forms  of  prayer  were  not 
unlawful  nor  unbecoming  in  Christian  wurshi^x*  In  doing 
so  they  were  (joing  against  their  own  Directory  (adopted  in 
164;),  which  appointed  that  at  each  diet  of  worship  two 
chapters  of  the  Bible  should  be  read — one  from  each  Testa- 
ment,— and  that  the  l^ord's  Prayer  should  be  used, 

Lcighton  was  thus  on  the  lines  of  the  best  traditions  in  the 
Church,  and  bis  addresses  not  only  reveal  a  heavcnly-mindcd- 
nes3  and  wisdom,  but  are  their  own  best  vindication.  As  reli- 
gious literature  they  are  unique,  and  the  passages  omitted  here 
arc  purely  local  references,  or  repetitions  of  the  usual  procedure. 


REGISTER  OF  THE  DIOCESAN  SYNOD  OF  DUNBLANE." 

SVNOD    I. 

September  15,  1663. 

This  day  the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Dunblane  being  met,  the 
Bishopc  preached ;  and  aftci  sermon  and  prayer,  the  names  were 
callit,  and  very  few  l>c)ng  absent,  off  whom  the  most  sent  their 
excuses  cither  b)-  word  or  writt. 

The  Bishopc  piopounded  some  few  partkulars,  which  by  the 
unanimous  voyce  of  the  Synod  were  approred  and  enacted.  And 
because  having  iioc  furder  to  doc  at  this  meeting,  there  was  not  ane 
clerk  nominated.  The  Bishop  left  with  the  brethren  a  note  of 
particulars  propounded,  and  written  with  his  awne  hand,  the  true 
copic  whcteor  b  heir  inserted  as  follows  : 

FOK    DlSCU'UKIL 

(1)  First, That  all  diligence  be  u«ed  for  the  repressing  of  pro&ne- 
ness,  and  the  advancement  of  solide  pieiie  and  hotincsse,  and 
therefore  ;— 

{»)  Sccondlie,  That  not  onlie  scandalles  of  unchastitie,  but 
drunkenness,  swearing,  cursing,  filthie  speaking  and  mocking  of 
religion,  and  all  other  grosM  offences,  be  brought  under  ChuKJ) 
censure. 

(3)  Thirdtie,  That  scandalous  offenders  be  not  absolTed  till  there 
appear  in  them  vay  probable  signs  of  true  repentance. 

(4)  Founhlie,  The  enquirie  be  made  by  the  minister,  not  onelie 

'  Dr.  Robert  Lees'  Referm  9/ the  Church  o/ScotlanJ^  pp.  JJ,  34- 
*  Bishop  Kamiiay  th«D  ipwks  a(  these  Addrcjses  :  "  I  lotdc  on  the 
Kegiiter  at  twyond  soma  volumes  oi  ih«  Aocieat  CoundUs"  (p.  394)- 
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into  the  knowledge,  but  the  prtCtiie  «td  lenor  of  ^jfli  at  those  that 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  and  all  proEinc  and 
cvidcntlic  impenitent  pcrwns  arc  to  be  secluded  till  their  better 
conversation  and  obedience  to  the  Gospel  be  more  apparent. 

(5]  Fiftlilie,  That  familie  prayer  be  enquired  after,  and  those  Uial 
can  be  exhorted  to  joync  with  it  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

For  Worship. 

(1)  First,  lltat  instead  of  lecturing  and  preaching  both  at  one 
meeting,  Urger  portioncs  of  the  Scriptures— an<:  whol«  chapter  at 
least  of  each  Testament  and  Psalms— shall  consUnttic  be  read : 
and  thi*  not  as  a  bycwork  while  they  are  coitvetning,  but  after  the 
people  are  well  convcined,  aruJ  the  worshipc  solcmnlie  begunc  with 
confession  of  sins  and  prayer,  citbci  by  the  minister  or  some  ffit 
personnc  by  him  appoyntcd. 

(3)  Second[ie,That  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  restored  to  more  frequent 
use,  likcwyse  the  Doxologie  and  the  Creed. 

(3)  Thirdlie.  I'hat  dailie  public  pra)^.^  in  churches,  morning  and 
wening,  with  reading  ot  the  Scriptures,  be  used  where  it  can  be  had 
coavenicntlie,  and  the  people  exbortod  to  frequent  than,  not  so  as 
to  think  that  this  should  excuse  them  from  dailie  private  prayer  in 
their  Eunilies  and  in  secret,  but  rather  as  anc  heipe  to  enable  them 
and  dispose  them  the  more  for  both  tlicse  :  and  let  the  consunt  use 
of  private  prayer  be  rccommendod  to  all  pcrsonnes  as  the  great 
instrument  of  sanctifying  the  souU,  and  of  entertaining  and  increas- 
ing in  H  the  kn-e  of  God. 

(4)  Fourthlie,  That  the  younger  ton  and  the  ignorant  be  duly 
caicchixcd  at  fitt  tymes  all  the  year  through,  and  soe  that  it  be  not 
wholUe  laid  over  on  some  days  or  weeks  before  the  celebration  of 
die  coouDunion :  but  that  the  enquiry  at  that  tyme  be  rather  of 
their  good  convenatioune,  and  due  disposition  for  partaking  that 
holy  ordinance,  as  was  takJ  before  in  anc  article  touching  db- 
dpltnc. 

(5)  Fiflhlie,  That  rainisten  use  some  form  of  caiechitm,  such  as 
they  may  rctiuire  account  off,  till  ane  common  form  be  agreed  on. 

(6)  SixthltcThat  preaching  be  plain  and  useful  for  all  capaciHet, 
mo/  tttan^td  taith  tutUst  qutsHons  and  disputtt,  itar  eonHmitd  A  a 
utarisome  length.  The  great  and  moit  necessarie  prindpalles  of 
rdlpone  most  frequentlie  treated  upon,  and  oftentymes  larger  por- 
tions of  Sctipturc  explained,  and  suitable  iiutnictiont  and  exhorta- 
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lions  then  deduced,  and  that  be  the  sennon  at  that  tjrmc,  and  be 
doubtlesse  a>  truly  preaching  and  useful,  if  not  more  so,  than 
insisting  for  ane  Khole  sennon  or  more  upon  anc  short  rerse  or 
sentence. 

The  Bishope  propounded  to  the  brethren  that  it  was  to  be 
reminded  bf  himself  and  themselves  to  what  eminent  degrees  of 
purity  of  heart  and  life  tlieir  holy  calling  doth  engadge  them,  to  how 
great  contempt  of  this  present  world  and  enfiammed  alTecttouns 
towards  heaven— ^ringing  from  deep  pcrsuasiouns  within  them  of 
those  things  they  preadi  to  others,  and  from  the  daily  meditation  of 
them  and  secret  prayer,  and  that  we  consider  how  Ql  it  becomes  us 
to  be  much  in  thie  triviall  conversatione  of  the  world ;  but  when  our 
duty  or  necesutie  involves  us  in  compante,  that  our  speech  and 
deixtrtmcnt  be  cxemplarlic  holic,  ministering  grace  to  those  with 
whom  wc  converse.  And  to  add  but  this  one  thing  so  suitaUc  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  peace— that  vre  be  meek  and  gentle,  and 
lovers  ar>d  exhorten  of  peace,  private  and  public,  among  all  ranks 
of  men  ^ftdravouriag  rathrr  la  gufiuk  Ikan  to  imertaie  the  usrUss 
dtbaitt  ttitd  conUnliims  that  abound  in  the  tvorid:  and  be  ahoayi 
mort  studious  o/ptuifii  than  of  pckmsc  dmnilit,  that  cert^nlie  being 
much  diviner  than  this,  for  the  students  of  it  are  callit  "the  sons  of 
God" 

And  so  having  closed  with  prayer  the  Synod  was  dissolved. 

The  Moderators  of  the  two  Presbyteries  belonging  to  this  Synod 
were  not  (hen  nominated:  but  some  weeks  after  they  were  nomi- 
nated with  joynt  consent,'  vit  Mr.  Johunc  Edmonstonc  for  the 
Presbytery  of  [>unblane,  and  for  Ochterarder  Mr.  Archibald  Drum- 
mond. 

SVNOD   II. 

The  Second  Syivod  of  the  said  Diocese  was  held  April  iS, 
■  66^.  Mr.  John  Edmonstone,  minister  of  Kitmndock  and  present 
Moderator  of  the  Prcsbytcrie  of  Dunblane,  preached.  After  tcrown, 
the  roll  being  callit,  diverse  of  tlie  absentees  were  excused  by  sick- 
ness or  other  just  impediments  made  known  to  the  Synod. 

The  Bisbope  propounded  the  choice  of  a  clerk  :  and  two  being 
lystcd,  both  readers  and  precentor^  the  one  of  Ounbtanc,  th«  other 
of  Kilmadock,  Master  David  ^ViUo^c,  reader  and  ichoolmasu-r  of 
Dunblane,  was  chosen  clerk  by  the  vote  of  the  Synod,  and  his  dues 
appoynted  to  continue  as  was  fornierlic  in  customc. 

'  a.  p.  361. 
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The  booVs  of  ihc  two  Presbyteries,  as  to  what  ihey  contained 
ce  the  fotnier  Synod,  were  rwiiied  by  some  brethren  of  ihe  other 
Presbytery  respect  ivcly.  and  were  approved. 

There   being  ai  this  lyme  oniie  iwa  kirh  vtuant  within  this 
diocese,— Ihe  one  at  Balwhidder,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane, 
by  the  transportation    of    Mr.    William    Andersoune    from    tbence 
to  the  kirk  of  Buchanan :    the  other  of  Kinkcll,  in  the  Presby- 
tery of   OchtcrardouT,   by  the    decease  of  Mr.  Johnc  (Murray), 
last  iocumbent  thereof^ — it  was  recommended  to  the  respective 
Presbyteries  to  supplie  them  as  frequenllic  as  ihey  could  during 
the  vacancies,  and  to  put  the  pcrsonncs  concerned  in  mind  of 
using  all  due  diligence  and  despatch   for  provyding  them :  and 
because  ii  is  necessarie  that  the  minister  of  Balquhiddei  have  the 
Irish  tongue,  and  that   so   cxpcdiicly  as  to  preach  in  it,   it  was 
I  paiticularlie  recommended   to  Mr.  Oonald  M'Vicarc,  minister  at 
'  Abcrfoil,  to  enquire  for  such  a  one,  as  having  more  acquaintance 
with  sudi  than  any  of  the  brethren. 

It  was  enacted    that  the   readers  at    kirks  doe  keep  a 
cr  of  burials  as  well  as  of  baptisms  and  marriages. 

The  public  reading  of  the  Sciipluic.  and  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  other  jiarticulars  agreed  on  in  the  former 

»  Synod,  wa^  again  recommended,  and  that  dewlic  qualified  readers 
be  provided  where  they  are  wanting  for  that  purpose,  and  that  in 
the  meantyme  the  ministers  tbdmselves  doe  read. 
Kull  Freedom      ''  *">*  declared  by  the  Bishope  that  the  Synod  and 
of  Speech  *iu]  each  member  of  it  hath  now  as  full  and  free  Ubertie 

»oic  »  ow  .  ^j.  ^jj^g  j^„^  declaring  their  assent  and  dissent  in  all 
things  that  occur  as  ever  (hey  had  in  tlie  former  tymes :  and  having 
exhorted  them  to  eminent  and  exemplarie  holiness  in  their  per- 
SDuaes  and  conversations,  and  diligence  in  thcJi  holy  calling,  and 
to  be  of  good  accord  amongst  themselves,  closed  with  prayer,  and 
the  Synod  dissolved. 


Synod  III. 

The  Third  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Dunblane  was  held  October  13, 
1663. 

Mt.  Thomas  Lindsay,  minister  and  [>rcscnt  Dean  of  Dunbbne, 
preached  this  day,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishope,  did  moderate. 
•  •  •  •  • 

AX.  34 
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SVKOO   IV. 

The  Fourth  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Dunblane  was  held  upon  the 
twelve  dny  of  April  1664. 

This  day  Mr.  Archibald  Dnimmond,  minister  of  Ochtctardour, 
and  Moderator  of  the  Prcsbytcric  there  for  the  tyme,  preached. 

After  sermon  the  Synod  oonreined,  and  after  prayer  made  by 
the  BUhopc,  the  roll  was  callit,  and  some  of  tbe  brethren  l>eing 
absent,  of  whom  was  excused  by  letters — Mr.  George  Moray, 
minisicr  of  Foulis,  Mr.  .\rchibald  Moncrieffe,  minister  at  Abemcthtc^ 
Mr.  Matheu  Flemii^  minister  at  Culross,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Rynd, 
minister  at  Talliccultric. 

This  day  it  was  agreed  and  enacted  that  the  brethren  withia 
this  Diocese  who  as  yet  lias  never  kcpii  piesbyterial  nor  synodicall 
meetings,  that  for  the  samyen  end  they  be  exhorted  and  spoken 
to,  eith<:r  by  the  Bishop  himself  or  by  some  of  the  brethren  within 
the  foresaid  Diocese,  to  keep  the  piesbyterial  and  synodical  oDcctings, 
in  tyme  coming :  and  bilii^  herein,  the  respective  Presbyteries 
whereof  the  said  brethren  are  members,  are  ordained  to  refer  tiiein 
to  the  next  ensuing  Synod. 

It  is  statute  that  U]>on  the  Sabbath-day  in  each  kirk  within  this 
Diocese  at  least  two  chapters,  one  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
another  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  ponton  of  the  Psalms,  be 
read  in  the  cof^egalion  before  sermon  begin,  l>oth  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  afternoon,  either  by  the  minister  or  be  ane  fit  and  qualified 
reader.  It  ts  enacted  that  hereafter  the  Ten  Commandmctits,  with 
the  Belief,  be  repeated  cither  by  the  minister  or  reader,  tlie  congte- 
gatton  being  fullie  conveined  upon  the  Sabbath'day  in  the  forenoonb 
The  constant  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  formerlie  appoynlit  was  now 
again  recommended  by  the  Bishope :  and  having  clo^d  witli  prayer, 
the  Synod  for  this  day  dissolvit,  and  ordained  to  meet  to-morrow 
ajtaiiie  be  ten  o'doack  In  the  forenoone. 


Session  a. 

At  Dunbtai>e,  the  13th  of  Apryt,  1664  years. 

...  It  Is  agreed  and  enacted,  that  if  any  of  the  brethren  within 
the  Diocese  shall  be  found  to  come  to  the  Synod  too  late,  or  to 
goe  sway  before  the  dissolving  at  tbe  Synod  without  leave  asked ' 
and  given,  he  sJiall  pay  a  dollar  to  be  bestowed  on  pious  uses. 

It  is  likenrys  enacted,  that  if  any  brother  within  the  Diocese  sha]) 
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absent  Himself  totallie  from  the  Synod  without  any  just  reuone 
accepted  bjr  the  Bishope  and  Synod,  beside  Cimrch  censure,  he 
sludl  pay,  totiet  qiiotits,  two  dollars,  to  be  bestowed  on  pious  uses. 

It  is  «gtoad  and  enacted,  that  if  any  brother  within  the  two  respec- 
tive Presbyteries  shall  be  found  10  absent  himself  any  dyet  from  his 
own  Pre»bytcric  without  some  just  reason  to  be  accepted  of  the 
ftesbytcric,  he  shall  pay  twelve  shillings  Scotis,  totkt  qnoties. 

The  books  of  the  rt'spcciive  Pru^tiyieiies,  as  to  what  Ihcy  cont^n 
since  the  foregoing  Synod,  being  revised  be  some  brethren  of  the 
other  Presbytery  raft^tive,  were  approver, 

The  Moderators  of  ihc  iwo  rrcsbyteries  for  the  ensuing  half- 
year  wcte  nominated  by  the  Bishope,  and  wore  willingly  accepted 
by  ihcir  brethren— rii.  Master  Thomas  Lindsay,  minister  and  Dean 
of  Dunblane,  for  the  Prcsbyteric  of  Dunblane :  and  Master  James 
Forsyth,  minister  at  Moniic,  for  Auchtciaidcr. 


ISVSOD  V. 
The   Fifth  Synod  of  the   Diocese   of  I>unblane  was  held  at 
Dunblane,  devinth  day  of  October  1664. 
The  <]uhilk   day  Mr.  James  Unimmood,  minister  at   Muthill. 
preached ;  and  aAcr  sermon,  the  Synod  being  convened,  and  prayer 
being  made  by  tlic  Bishope  himself,  Ibc  roll  was  rt^d,  and  some 
Hof  the  brethren  being  absent,  particuUrc  ministers  was  excused  by 
their  letters  to  the  Bishope.  .  .  . 

This  day  the  Bishojic  did  enquire  at  the  Moderators  of  the 
respective  Presbyteries  if  there  was  any  brother  within  their  divisions 

■  who  did  not  make  use  of  repeating  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Belief,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  frequent  reading  of  the  Ilolic 
Scriptures  upon  the  Sabbathday,  as  was  formerlie  recommended 
to  them.  They  answered  that  to  their  knowledge  they  knew  of 
none  such.  .  .  .  Il  was  enacted  by  the  Bishope  and  Synod,  that 
in  ererie  congregation  within  the  Diocese  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  be  celebrated  once  cvcric  year  at  the  least:  and  if  any 
ithin  the  bounds  of  the  Diocese  sliall  he  found  to  faihie  hcrdn 
it  is  ordained  that  whatever  is  allowed  upon  the  minister  of  the 
parish  be  decreet  for  buying  of  the  elements  for  that  end,  it  is 
to  be  bestowed  upon  pious  uses  at  the  dcccrnitour  and  pleasure 
of  the  Prcsbytcrie,  and  that  by  and  att  owr  public  censure. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Uisliope  to  the  brethren  within  the 
two  respective  Presbyteries,  that  they  exhort   the  people  within 
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tbdr  sercnJ  congregations  that  they  repair  more  frequcntltc  to 
the  reading  of  the  Holie  Scriptures  in  public  upon  the  Sabbath- 
day,  and  ibat  there  be  choice  made  of  qualified  readers  for  that 
effect,  who  are  iner  of  good  life  and  conversatioix;,  and  of  grave 
habit  (at  lost)  upon  the  Sabbath-day. 

It  was  ^ain  recommended  by  the  Bisbope  that  the  brethren 
be  careful  to  exhort  their  auditotea  that  in  tyme  of  divine  service 
Ihcy  behave  themselves  in  a  most  decent  and  humble  manner 
but  especiabtie  that  in  tymc  of  prayer  they  be  exhorted  cither  to 
kneel  or  sUnd. 

It  being  lykwysc  recommended  by  the  Bt^Mpe  that  those  whom 
Ihey  make  chcnce  of  to  be  elders  and  wCTscers  of  their  several 
congregations  be  understanding  men,  and  men  of  a  good  lyfe  and 
convenatione,  and  free  of  any  known  scandal :  and  having  concluded 
with  prayer,  the  Synod  was  dissolved  for  that  nyght 

Session  a. 

At  Dunblane,  the  twclfe  day  of  October,  ante  meridiem,  1&64. 

.  .  .  This  day  it  was  made  known  to  the  Bishop  and  Synod 
of  some  w!io  docs  intrude  themselves  into  some  paioches  within 
the  Diocese,— who  docs  uke  upon  themsdves  to  teach  tti 
gram  mare  and  English  schools,  and  docs  not  acquaint  the' 
Prcsb>'tcrics  therewith,  and  in  paiticularc  at  the  kirk  of  Noricstounc 
Therefore  the  Bishopeand  Synod  ordains  that  hcreaftcx  none  within 
the  Diocese  make  juction  with,  nor  admit  of  any  schoolmaster  for 
the  forsiyd  effect  until  that  first  it  be  made  known  to  the  Presliyterie : 
and  lykwysit  is  ordained  that  the  school  at  NonestowncbcdiichsTged 
and  dismissed.  .  .  . 

SVNOD  VI. 

At  Dunblane  the  1 1  of  April  jajvi*  threescore  five  years. 


.  .  .    SsssioK  a. 

.  .  .  This  day  the  Bishope  produced  before  the  Synod  ane  letter, 
quhilk  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Ix)rds  of  His  Majeslie's  Priry 
Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  i'arliament  for  the  help  of 
Univenrtiei — bearing  that  cverie  minister  within  the  nacione  is 
to  [lay  threitie  poundes  Scottb  out  ot  tlieir  thousand  merkis  of 
yearlic  stipend,  or  conform  to  that   proporlioune :   and   the  first 
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payment  bcreof  to  begjnc  at  the  year  jajvi*  throe-scoro  foiu, 
so  forth,  continue  for  the  space  of  live  years.  Whereupon  it 
wu  agreed  by  the  Btshope  and  Synod  that  those  in  the  Prubytcrie 
of  Auchlcrardorc  and  be  cost  it  belonging  lo  this  Diocese,  shall 
bring  in  ihcir  proportion  to  the  Moderator  of  said  Presbytery. 
And  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane,  with  Culross,  are 
to  bring  in  Iheir  proportions  to  Dunblane,  cither  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Bishopc  or  Modernlor  Ihere.  .  .  .  That  day  it  was  earnestly 
recommended  by  the  Bishopo  to  the  brethren  that  if  there  was  any 
amongsi  ibcm  who  neglected  to  cause  the  parents  of  children  to 
repent  the  Belief  at  the  baptism  of  their  children,  that  they  would 
not  neglect  it  in  tymc  coming. 

It  was  ogainc  rocominended  be  the  Bishop  to  ibe  brethren  that 
the  Belief  and  the  Ten  Commandaictnus  Ije  read  or  repeated  before 
the  whole  congregation  convened  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  and  that 
cither  by  the  minister  or  reader. 

It  being  lykwys  recommended  be  the  Bishop  to  the  brethren 
that  the  doxologie  be  not  neglected  after  the  psalms,  and  tykwys 
that  the  brethren  be  careful  to  exhort  Ihcir  people  to  use  reverend 
gestures  in  tyme  of  divine  service,  but  cspcciallic  in  tymc  of  prayer 
that  they  be  exhorted  cither  to  stand  or  kneel  tliereio. 
'  This  day  it  being  lykwys  seriously  considered  and  grievously 
lamented  be  the  Bishopu  and  Synod  that  godliness  is  so  little 
esteemed  in  the  land,  and  that  prayer  and  faintly  exercise  is 
neglected  for  the  most  part  in  all  faiuilies.  Wherefore  it  in  seriously 
recommended  Iw  the  Bishope  that  the  brethren  would  be  very 
carcfijl  to  exhort  their  jieoplc  within  their  respective  congregations 
to  make  conscience  in  going  about  the  samcne  duiic,  and  that  they 
would  make  narrow  search  and  enquire  where  the  samene  is 
neglected,  whither  in  common  or  in  great  men's  families. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Bishopc  to  the  brethren  that  they 
examine  Ihcir  people  frcqucntlic  throughout  the  year,  both  in  poynt 
of  knowledge,  and  aUo  of  their  lyffe  and  convetsalione. 

Session  3. 

At  Dunblane,  the  ii  day  of  Aprill,  1665  years. 

...  It  being  very  notour  to  tlie  Bisliope  and  Synod  that 
people  within  ibeir  several  conj^regations  does  not  frequent 
ordinnnces,  and  cspcciallic  the  reading  of  the  Word  upon  the 
Sabbath-day  in  i>ublick,  although  ihey  have   been  several    tymes 
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admoniihed  by  iheir  respective  ministers  of  the  Word  Tor  doii^ 
tlie  latne. 

Whererore  it  is  ordained  be  the  Bi&hope  and  Synod  that  the 
ministen  or  the  Word  be  careful  to  exhort  their  people  within  their 
respective  congre^lions  to  make  conitcienc-c  in  hearing  of  the 
Word  preached,  and  alxo  to  be  more  obscqnioui  in  freqtienting 
the  reading  of  the  Word,  and  to  rebuke  those  whom  they  find 
to  be  contumacious  herein. 


Synod  VII.  ^ 

.   .    .    SESStON   3. 

At  Dnnblane.  the  1 1  day  of  October  jajvi*  threescore  five  years, 
.  .  .  This  day  it  is  ordained  thai  the  Sdxral  miniHtcn  within  the 
boundis  of  the  Diocese  put  ilie  Acts  of  the  Synod  in  execution  for 
repression  of  the  prevailing  vices  of  drtinlccnnest  and  swearing,  and 
curung  and  fitthic  speaking,  and  all  profaneness,  and  for  the 
pressing  familic  worship,  and  the  advancing  the  power  of  godliiiesg 
by  all  due  means. 

.  .  .  After  the  af&ircs  of  the  Synod  were  ended,  the  Btshope 
showed  the  brethren  he  had  somewhat  to  impart  to  lliem  that 
concerned  himself:  which,  though  it  imported  little  or  nothing 
either  to  them  or  to  the  Church,  yet  he  Judged  it  his  duty  to 
acquaint  them  with  it.  And  it  was  the  resolution  he  had  taken 
of  retiring  from  this  public  charge,  and  that  all  the  accotuit  he  couli 
Bbhop'i  lte>i|nia>  (P**  ^^  '''^  reasons  moving  hira  to  it  was  tirielly  this, 
lion  Mid  Rcawiu.  /if  unst  ht  had  nf  his  own  unwertAiHtss  of  s« 
high  a  station  in  tht  Churfh,  and  hit  wtarintst  of  the  amtentions 
of  this  eharfft,  whith  Sttmtd  rather  to  he  growing  than  abating,  and 
hf  their  growth  did  mahe  so  great  aiatementt  erf  thai  Christian 
vatkntts  and  mutual  eharitie,  whiik  is  so  murk  mare  worth  than 
the  sum  of  all  thai  was  <onlendtd  about.  lie  thanked  the  brethren 
for  all  their  undeserved  respect  and  kindness  manifested  towanj 
himself  all  along,  and  desyrcd  their  good  considvracion  of  the 
poore  endeavourc  he  had  used  to  scn'e  thtm,  an<I  to  assist  them 
in  promoting  the  work  of  the  ministrie,  and  the  great  designs  of 
the  Gospd  in  tbeir  bounds.  And  if  in  anything  in  word  or  deed 
he  had  offended  them,  or  any  of  them,  he  very  camcsllie  and 
humblic  craved  their  pardon.  And  having  recommended  them 
to  continue  in  the  study  of  jKace  and  holiness,  and  ardi.-ni  love 
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to  our  great  Lord  and  Master,  and  to  the  soulcs  He  hath  so 
dearlie  botight,  he  closed  wiih  these  words  of  the  Apostle : 
"Finallic,  bicihrcn,  farewell.  IJc  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort, 
be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace :  and  the  God  of  love  and  pecice 
shall  be  with  you."    And  after  prayer  the  Synod  was  dissolved. 

SVNOD   IX. 

(This  Synod  is  so  numbered  in  MS.  It  ought  to  have  been 
Vlll.,  there  being  no  meeting  of  Synod  in  April  t666,  as  the 
Bishop  was  in  London.) 

At  DunbUiie,  the  <j  day  of  October  1666,  Synodos  nona. 
LThe  quhilk  day  the  Uishopc  did  prcacii.  .  .  . 


Sbssion  a. 

Post  meridiem,  horn  tenia. 
...  It  was  condescended  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Bishope 
and  Synod  that  the  Prcsbytcric  of  Dunblane  nominate  one  of  their 
number  to  preach  before  the  Synod  in  April ;  and  the  Prcsbytcrie 
of  Ochtciaidon  one  of  theirs,  to  preach  before  the  Synod  in 
October. 

Enacted— I.  That  all  the  ministers  endeavour  to  bring  their 
people  to  a  high  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  the  reading 
of  them  in  pubticic,  and  to  give  evidence  thereof  by  a  reverend 
and  attentive  hearing,  none  being  permitted  to  stand  about  the 
dorcs  or  ly  in  tlie  kirk-yard  during  the  tyne  of  reading :  and  if 
sfter  warning  them  of  this,  any  shall  be  found  to  continue  in  the 
'  same  disorder,  they  ore  by  due  rebuke  and  censure  to  be  brought 
to  obedience. 

a.  That  the  minittcnt  be  careful  to  direct  the  readers  what  parts 
of  Scripture  arc  most  ficqucnllic  to  be  (cad,  as  the  history  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistles,  ane  of  the  Old  Testament  /he  most  infff/igiile 
anif  partimlar  parts — particularly  large  portionis  of  the  Psalms  at 
all  tymes,  being  both  so  excellenllie  instructive,  and  witJial  soe 
dyvine  forms  of  prayers  and  praises,  and  therefor  hare  been  so 
much  used  by  the  Christian  Churcli  in  all  ages,  and  always  made 
so  great  a  part  of  their  public  service. 

3.  That  noe  readers  be  permitted  but  such  as  are  tryed  and 
approved  by  the  Prcsbytcrie, 

4.  That  besides  the  reading  betwctn  the  second  and  third  Uell 
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which  is  but  in  the  interval  for  Uiose  that  ire  cotae  till  the  rest 
doc  convene,  some  part  of  the  Scriptures  t>c  rend  after  the  last 
bdl  is  rung  out,  and  the  congrcgationc  more  fullie  tnettc,  and  the 
minister  i.i  com«  in,  eithci  be  himself  or  the  reader  at  his  appoint- 
ment, one  chapter  at  least,  togetlier  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  one 
or  mote  as  they  arc  of  length,  and  of  which  some  part  afterwards 
may  be  sung,  and  so  the  people  shall  the  belter  understand  wliat 
they  &ing :  aiid  thu^i  shall  this  soe  useful  ordinance  of  publicke 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  be  performed  with  more  solemnitie,  and 
brought  into  greater  respect  and  reverence,  and  the  jKople  be 
oiote  uniTCTsallie  and  plcmifullic  cdiiied  by  it.  But  together  wit 
this,  the  reciting  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Belief^  accord-  ^ 
ing  to  the  Acts  of  former  Synods,  is  noe  Ixnd'*  Day  to  be  omitted; 
nor  is  this  onlie  or  mainlie  meant  as  a  help  to  the  peO|)!«  leamir 
the  Word  of  Cod,  and  so  being  made  able  to  repeat  them,  but 
as  a  solemne  publicatioune  of  the  law  of  God  as  the  rule  of  our 
life  and  solemn  professione  of  our  believing  ttie  articles  of  our 
Christian  faith,  and  the  quickening  of  our  affections  towards  both. 

And  OS  to  that  exercise  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  anie  well-instructed  and  solide-minded  Christian  cao^ 
questioune  the  great  expcdiencie  and  uxefulnesse  of  it  for  all  tanlcea^ 
of  people :  for  bcsydes  that  manie  of  our  commons  cannot  read, 
and  so  cannot  use  the  Scriptures  in  priTate,  and  too  many  that 
can,  yet  doc  neglect  it,  even  they  that  use  them  most  in  private  will 
not  onlie  not  with  the  less,  but  so  much  the  more,  be  well  sattslied 
and  edified  with  hearing  ihem  read  in  publick,  and  will  more 
rc^-CTentlic  and  religtouslie  attend  to  them,  and  with  the  blet^ng 
of  God  upon  their  soe  doing,  nor  fail  to  find  (what  others  can 
say  they  have  found)  diverse  passages  and  scntcncics  falling  fre- 
quentlio  in  upon  their  hearts  in  public  reading  with  particular 
warmth  and  divine  force  nothing  below,  if  not  sometymes  beyond, 
whul  they  uiuallie  fmd  in  private. 

If  the  minister  think  fit  to  make  his  sermon  for  that  tyme  upon 
some  part  of  what  be  himself,  or  be  his  sppointment,  hath  been 
read,  it  may  doe  well,  and  so  much  tlic  better  the  longer  that  be 
and  the  shorter  tlie  Mrmon  be :  for  it  is  greatly  to  be  suspected 
that  our  usual  way  of  verie  short  texts  and  vcrie  long  sermotiit  it 
apt  to  wcaric  people  more  and  profit  them  lessc. 

But  whatsoever  they  doe  in  this  they  should  bewarre  of  returning 
to  their  long  expositions  besides  their  sermon  at  one  and  itie  same 
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mnttng,  whUh,  itades  Ikt  teiliauinase  and  othtr  fiUMtntniemts,  it 
apt  fa  famtnl  im  peoples  myndts  ikt  footish  pnjHdUt  and  prondt 
disdaimt  Ikey  have  laJten  against  Ike  Serifturts  read  without  a 
Siptraddtd  ditcourst:  in  wiifA  tonttit,  for  alt  their  ual  againtt 
J^^ptry,  thty  tteme  to  be  too  mnch  of  the  Romith  opinion^  at  atwunting 
the  Holy  Seriptures  so  obspere  in  themttlpts  that  it  it  s&mewAat 
dangerous,  or  at  least  altaj^etker  unprofilablt,  lo  entrust  the  (ommon 
peopte  either  with  reading  or  hearing  any  fart  of  them  at  any  time, 
unless  thty  be  baekitt  with  eontinual  txpositsones. 

5.  Thac  minister  doc  iiidcavour  to  roducc  the  people  from  the 
irreverent  deportment  they  have  K^^^'^ty  contracted  in  publick 
wonihipe,  particularly  from  iheir  giost  undecent  sitting  at  prayer. 
To  kneel  or  stand  as  conveniently  they  may,  that  as  we  may 
worshipc  both  with  our  bodies  and  souls  Him  that  made  both,  and 
made  tbem  for  tliat  very  end.  Oh,  how  needful  is  that  invitation 
to  be  oflen  rung  in  our  eara  that  Memes  wholly  to  bavc  forgott  it, 
*'  Oh  come,  let  us  worshipc  and  bow  downe,  and  kneel  before  the 
Lord  our  Maker  "  1 

6.  That  people  be  frequently  and  earnestly  exhorted  to  morning 
i$ad  evening  pnyer  in  their  families,  especially  the  prymc  bmilies 

in  pgfiahes  as  most  exemplary. 

7.  That  the  way  of  catechising  be  more  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  our  rude  and  ignorant  people :  and  that  our  sermons,  particularly 
those  of  the  aftcmoonct,  may  Ik  more  frcqucnilic  bestowed  on  the 
most  plains  and  intelligible  way  of  explaining  some  puyni  of  cate- 
chetical doctrine. 

8.  It  was  recommended  that  convenient  utentiles  be  pnsvydcd 
in  every  kirk  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacramcntes. 

9.  Tliat  according  to  our  great  and  standing  duty  we  be  still 
more  and  more  zealous  and  careful,  by  doctrine  and  discipline,  lo 
purge  out  all  pro&nenesse,  panicularlie  the   most  common  and 

^crying  sines,  as  drunkennesiic,  curnng,  swearing,  railing,  and  bitter 
speftking,  and  rotten,  filthy  speaking,  so  usual  among  the  common 
sort  in  their  house  or  field  labour  together,  panicularlie  in  harvest 
And  that  it  be  by  all  niinistcni  recommended  to  the  owners  of  the 
cropcs  and  overseers  of  the  reapers  lo  range  them  so  to  their  work 
and  in  such  divisiones  as  may  give  least  occasione  to  any  thing  of 
that  kynd. 

10.  That  as  wee  ourselves  would  be  exemplary  in  holiness,  we 
would  endeavour  that  oat  ■  seniorct  plebit,  or  ciders  of  the  people^ 
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be  lo  too:  and  for  that  end  rather  to  have  th«m  well  d>09en„l 
though  fewer,  than  a  great  number  of  such,  as  too  often  they'' 
are. 

II.  That  the  Presbjlcries  doe  enquyre  erf  each  one  of  their 
number  concerning  the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  that  at 
leait  our  usual  returru  of  it  be  n^lected  by  none :  /ar  it  is 
tf  tht  grtat  dtfidi  and  rrpnxuhis  of  our  Chiereh  tMU  that 
ffrdimiHit,  Mng  io  uie^/l  for  the  inavate  af  hoiintiit,  should  be 
so  seldome  adminlsieted  as  with  ux  it  it,  even  where  it  is  oftenest 
For  the  way  of  examination  in  order  to  it  aoinewhat  b  sett  downe 
in  our  first  Synod,  which  may  be  lookit  on,  if  possible  it  may  prove 
to  be  of  any  use.  .  .  . 


Session  i. 

At  Dunblane,  the  lo  of  October  1666 — ante  mcridictn  horn 

octava. 

.  .  .  The  Bishop,  having  exhorted  the  brethren  to  eminent  and 
exemplarie  holiencssc  in  their  persons  and  convCrsationes,  and 
diligence  in  their  hoUe  calHng,  closscd  with  prayer,  and  to  the 
Synod  dissol\-ed. 

Synod  X. 
Att  Dunblatne,  the  10  ot  Aprill  jajv!*  thriescore  seevyne  yetn. 


Session  3. 

A  pa[>er  was  given  in  by  the  Blshopc  to  the  Synod  containing 
some  propotalles,  as  follows  . 

I  confcH  that  my  own  unaclive  and  unmedlli^  temper  may  be 
too  apt  to  prevail  against  the  knownc  duty  of  my  station,  and  may 
enclyne  me  rather  to  enquyre  too  little  then  too  much  into  the 
deportment  of  others,  and  rather  to  be  deficient  than  lo  exceed  in 
admoniliona  and  advices  (o  my  brethren  in  matters  of  t)teir  duty : 
and  l>e3idcs  this  naturall  avcrsioDC,  the  sense  of  my  ownc  great 
UDwortliiness  and  faulliness  may  give  me  check,  and  be  a  stnxig 
curb  upon  mc  for  centiiring  others  for  what  may  be  remiss,  or 
offering  any  rules  for  ihc  redress  of  it.     And  there  b  )-et  another 
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consideration  that  bends  atill  {unhcriitat  way, for / am u desyroui 
Prtiiidke  ^  ^^  fifn  off  from  the  rt<uh  of  that  prtjudkt  that 
ofalHtt  ahounds  in  tktit  pttrti  against  the  name  "f  mv  /wulion 
Bitkof.  as  aft  to  eammaitd  an4  domintirt  too  math,  that  I  may 
*USiNif  trrt  in  ikt  oHkt  hand,  and  same  perform  the  duty  of  the 
lotiMsl  aid  mtfsf  Htoderafe  kind  of  Moderator,  so  that  I  am  forced  to 
Sfurrt  and  dryve  up  myself  aj^ainst  all  these  rtlardmentes  ta  tuggttt 
any  thing  hittti  useful  soever  beyond  our  road  and  (^customed  way, 
espedatly  finding  hotv  little  any  thing  of  that  kynd  takes  and  presatii 
to  any  real  extent.  And  1  may  remember  that  good  old  word, 
"ru  laifiiy  lii-ptXcniyra  fi^  mntt  ftartp:"  However,  when  anything 
appears  to  mee  or  evident  reasonc  and  uscrultnessc,  and  that  easily 
joins  in  and  pcicvCh  with  our  standing  cusloms,  I  judge  it  my  duty 
to  ofTei  it  to  you  :  and  shall  hope.  If  that  you  sail  lind  it  of  any 
use,  you  may  not  reject  it,  but  rather  improve  it  to  somewhat  better 
that  by  occasion  of  it  may  arise  in  your  ownc  thoughts. 

Something  of  this  kjTid  1  have  formerly  moved,  concemeing  the 
way  of  dcalling  with  personcs  fallen  into  scandalous  sine :  frequent 
speaking  with  them  in  private  to  the  convinceing  and  awaking  their 
consciences  to  a  lively  sense  of  sin,  and  directing  them  in  ihc  exer- 
cises of  repentance,  and  exhorting  them  to  sett  apart  some  tyme  for 
a  more  solemne  humbling  of  their  soules  in  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
not  to  admit  them  to  publick  confcssioun  unlill  they  have,  to  our 
best  disccmeing,  some  real  heart-sense  of  sine  and  remorse  for  il,  and 
serious  purposes  of  nevmess  of  life. 

Lykewysc  1  suggested  somewhat  touching  the  way  of  examineing 
of  all  per^ones  towards  their  admission  lo  ihc  Holy  Communion 
besides  ihc  ordin.iric  way  of  calcchi/cing  the  younger  and  more 
ignorant  sort,  and  some  other  particulars  much  like  these  that  I  will 
not  now  repeat. 

That  which  I  would  recommend  at  this  lymc  relates  to  the 
bussincs  of  privy  tryalls  (as  they  are  called)  of  ministers  in  their 
Presbyteries  towards  the  tyme  of  the  Synod,  in  which  I  have 
perceived  in  some  places  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  that  frie  word) 
very  much  of  supcrliciall  empty  forme  :  for  the  hclpe  of  which, 
boydes  other  ways  which  may  be  thought  on.  that  which  occurrea 
to  me  at  present  is  this,  that  some  certainc  questioncs  be  askit  of 
e\-ery  minister  before  he  withdrawcs,  and  these  the  same  or  much 
the  same  that  usually  arc  or  fitly  may  be  propounded  to  the  elders 
and  people  concetninj;  their  minister  at  iIk  visiution  of  particular 
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kirks :  for  though  in  the  case  we  now  speak  olTwc  can  have  nothing 
hot  every  man's  own  word  concemeli^  himself,  yet  does  not  this 
rencl«r  it  One  uixitess  thii^ :  for  besides  that  dit-ers  of  the  questions 
will  be  of  things  obvious  to  publick  knowledge  that  no  man  will 
tcadilr  adventure  to  ^re  anc  untrue  answer  where  it  may  be  easily 
traced,  there  is  much  to  be  given  to  the  presumed  ingenuity  and 
nractty  of  a  mintslcr,  es{KX-tally  in  whnt  is  sokmnlie  and  punctualtte 
enquired  of  him,  and  whatsumcvcr  formcilic  hath  been  or  hath  not 
been  his  rormer  degrie  of  diligence  in  the  particularcs,  the  very 
enquyrie  and  asking  eonoemetng  them  will  be  vcr>'  lykcly  to  awaken 
in  every  man  a  more  serious  reflection  upon  himself  touching  each 
poynt,  and  the  drawing  furtb  an  cxprcssc  answer  to  each  befor 
his  brettircn  will  probablie  excite  and  engage  him  to  better  cxact^ 
ness  in  all  of  them  for  the  tyme  to  com. 

The  particulars,  I  concei\-c,  may  be  these,  aitd  such  others  like 
them  as  may  be  further  thought  fitt : — 

I.  Whether  he  be  constantly  assiduous  in  plane  and  ptofitabl« 
preadting,  tnstruclin^,  and  exhorting,  and  reprovtnj;  most  expresslie 
and  frcqucnilic  those  sines  that  abound  most  among  his  people^! 
and  in  all  tilings  to  hi:<  best  skill  fiiteing  his  doctrine  to  the 
capBcitycs  and  necessities  and  edification  of  all  sortes  within  his 
charge? 

3.  Whether  he  be  diligent  in  catechiiing,  em[rioying  through- 
out tlK  year  those  scasoncs  and  times  for  it  as  may  be  easiest  and 
fittest  for  the  people  to  attend  it,  and  not  wholly  costing  it  over 
upon  some  few  daycsor  wcckcs  near  the  time  of  the  Communion  '. 

5.  How  often  in  the  year  he  celebrates  the  Holy  Communioal 
for  I  am  asliamed  to  say,  whether  at  least  once  a  year  t 

4.  Whether  he  does  faithfully  and  imiiartially  exercise  discipline., 
and  bring  all   known  scandalU  to  due  censure,  and  does  speakj 
privately,  and  that  oftcner  than  once,  with  the  persons  convictcdi  1 
admit  them  not  to  publick  acknowledgement  till  he  sees  in  them 
some  probable  sigru  of  true  repentance  ? 

5.  Whether  he  be  diligent  by  himself  and  his  ciders  and  all 
convcnieni  wayes  to  know  the  deportment  of  the  several  families, 
and  not  only  ask,  but  do  his  best  certainly  to  enforme  lilmself, 
wbetlker  they  constantly  use  morning  and  evening  prayer  together, 
and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  if  they  have  any  that  can  do  it,  and 
whether  this  jiuint  nf  family  ncercise  be  specially  provyded  for  in  the 
chicle  families  in  the  {>arish? 
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6.  XVhether  hec  be  careful  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  of  visiting  the 
sick  whenever  he  knows  of  anjr,  even  though  llicy  neglect  to  send  for 
him,  and  for  this  end  make  enqtiirj-  and  the  lather  prevents  their 
sending,  because  they  commonly  dcfenc  that  till  it  can  be  of  litle  or 
no  use  to  them  ? 

7.  Whether  hec  docs  in  privat  plaincly  and  friely  admonish  those 
hee  Icnowes,  or  bath  cause  to  suspectt  to  t)e  gitren  to  undeannesse^  or 
drunkcnnesse,  or  swearing,  or  any  Icynd  of  inordinat  walking, 
especially  if  they  be  of  that  quality  that  engages  him  frequently  to 
converse  with  them  :  and  if  Ihey  continue  such,  leaves  of  that 
eonvcisc,  and  if  their  miscarriage  Ik:  piiblick,  brings  them  to 
publick  censure? 

8.  Whether  he  watches  exactly  over  his  ovnc  conversactoun 
in  all  tilings,  that  hec  not  only  give  noc  olfcnce,  but  bee  an  example 
to  the  flock  and  preach  by  liveing  ? 

9.  Whither  he  spends  the  greatest  portioncs  of  his  tyme  in 
privat  in  reading  and  prayer  and  racdimcioun,  a  thing  so  nccessarie 
to  enable  him  for  all  the  other  parts  of  his  duety  ? 

la  Whither  he  makes  it  the  great  biissines  and  withall  the 
great  plcasetire  of  his  life  to  fulfille  the  work  of  his  ministric,  in 
tbo  sevenll  partes  and  ducties  of  it,  out  of  love  to  God  and  the 
loules  of  his  people  f 

ti.  Iff  hec   does   not  only  ivoid  grosse  olTences  (which   Jo   a 
ludc  of  soulcs   were   intotcmble)    but  studies  daylic  to  moitifie 

yd,  and  rash  anger,  and  vainc  glorie,  and  covetousjies,  and  love 

of  this  world,  and  of  sensuall  pleaseurcs,  and  selfe-love,    and   all 

nordinat    passioncs    and    alTecttoncs,    even    in    those    instances 

whciiin   they  arc   sobiik'St   and     best  discernible   by  others  and 

commonly  too  little  discerned  by  ourselves? 

II.  If  hec  not  only  lives  in  jwace  with  his  brethren  and  his 
flock,  and  with  all  at  much  as  is  possible,  but  is  anc  ardent 
lover  and  promoter  of  it,  rcconcileing  differences  and  preserving 
agriemeni  all  he  can  amongst  his  people? 

It  hath  not  escaped  my  thoughts  that  some  of  these  questiones, 
being  of  thing*  mor    in    word,  may  secmc  Icssc  filt    to    be  pub- 1 
licqucly propounded  to  any:  and  that  the  best  obscivcrsof  them 
(nil,    both    out   of    modestie  and   reall    humility,    and   seveine 
JDdgeing  of  themselves,  be    aptest    to    charge   themselves   with , 
deficlencte  in  them,  and  will  only  owne  at  most  tinceir   detyres' 
and  indevour,  which  lykcwyse  they  ttiat  practise  and  myndc  them 
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least  may  in  geneiall  professes  neither  is  tbcr  any  more  paiticulnre 
and  {Kinctuall  account  to  be  expected  of  such  ihii^  from  any 
man  in  pitbtick :  but  tbe  maioe  intent  in  theie  (as  was  said 
ijdbrc)  is  serious  reflexion,  and  that  each  of  us  may  be  stirred  up 
to  ask  ourselves  over  againe  those  and  more  of  the  lykc  qucstiones 
in  our  most  privatt  tryalles  and  our  secret  scrutinies  of  our  owne 
lieartes  and  lii-cs,  and  may  redouble  our  diligence  in  purgeing 
ourselves  that  wcc  may  be  in  the  house  of  God  vcsscUes  of 
honour,  sanctified  and  meet  for  the  Master's  use,  ajtd  prepared  to 
every  good  work  :  and  for  those  other  things  more  exposed  to  the 
knoirledge  of  others,  if  any  brother  hcarcs  of  any  faultinesse  in 
any  of  tl>c  number,  he  shall  not  doc  well,  I  think,  crudely  to 
vent  it  in  the  meeting  tell  first  hce  have  made  all  due  enquyrie 
after  the  truth  of  it :  yea,  though  he  halh  it  uimn  enquyrie  to  be 
true,  yet  ought  hce  not  even  then  to  mak  his  first  essay  of 
Tcctifcing  his  brother  by  a  dclacioun  to  the  full  meeting  without 
baveing  formerly  adroonisht  him  first  alone,  and  then  (accordirtg  to 
our  Saviour's  rule)  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two  more  :  but  having 
done,  if  iteitbcr  of  these  iccUimc  him,  then  follovcs  of  necessity  to 
tell  the  Oiurch  :  but  that  in  lykcwyse  to  be  done  with  great  single* 
neisc  of  heart  and  charity  and  compassion,  and  the  wholl  procedure 
of  the  whoU  company  with  the  person  so  delated  is  to  be  managd 
with  the  same  temper,  according;  to  the  excellent  adv)-ce  of  the 
apostle,  Cal.  vi.  i  :  "  My  bre[h[<;n,  if  any  man  be  ovenaken  in  a 
fault,  ye  which  arc  spirituall  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of 
mceknesse  :  considering  thysclfe.  Icsi  thou  also  be  tempted." 
And  having  concluded  with  tbe  prayer,  the  Synod  dissolved. 

SrKOD  XI. 
Synodos  undecima,  Sess.  I.  Sbris  8,  1667. 
...  A  eommiitie  was  appoiiiit-d  to  think  of  overtures  for  the 
advanocing  offpictie  and  repressing  of  piofainenes. 


Si:3SiOK  >. 

8biis  8,  poet  meridiem. 
The  BishojK  and  Synod  being  come  together  againe,  and  after! 
praycf  the  roll  was  read  according  to  the  custome,  and  non  absent 
who  were  present  in  the  forenoonc :  and  aficr  conference  about 
someihii^  moved  in  the  comittie,  the  Bishope  presented  a  paper 
contcining  proposalles  touching  the  following  patticularcs  : 
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1.  Solcmne  reading  of  the  Scriptuics. 

2.  Reducing  th«  jteopk  to  a  rcvcr«nd  gesture  in  prayer. 

3.  PUin  and  practicaJl  and  catcchelicall  preaching. 

4.  A  vrccklp  day  for  calediizeing,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures JQifned  Willi  it. 

5.  A  short  and  plaine  fonnc  of  catcchi^mc' 

6.  A  more  eicact  uid  Bpirituall  way  of  dealling  with  publick 
pcnitcnlcs. 

7.  As  lykewyse  of  preparing  people  for  the  Communion  :  more 
freifuent  cctcbratioun  whereof  is  so  much  to  be  wi&hcd,  hul  so 
lillc  or  scarce  at  all  to  be  hoped  iit  this  Church. 

8.  That  in  preaching,  the  most  abounding  and  crying  sines  be 
more  ^tiorply  and  frequentlie  reproved,  particularly  curseing  and 
iwearcing :  and  the  worshipe  of  God  in  families  more  u^vd. 

9.  The  due  cducattcing  and  nwulding  the  tnyndcs  of  youi^ 
students  in  Presbyteries. 

IQ.  More  freciuent  and  more  exacte  visitacioun  uf  dmrches,  and 
the  vifiitcing  of  families  by  each  minister  in  bis  owne  charge. 

The  words  of  the  paper  were  as  follom : 

t.  That  the  reading  of  the  Holie  Scriptures  in  our  publique 
meetings  when  they  are  solemnest  aiKl  fullest,  be  constanilic  used : 
and  Hal  wee  endeavour  to  bring  our  people  to  a  reverent  and 
affectionat  cstceme  of  that  ordinance  and  attention  to  it. 

3.  That  both  by  our  ownc  example  and  by  frequent  instruction 
and  exhoTtacioun,  wee  studie  to  refonnc  that  extreame  irTcvercxKe 
and  indeccocie  that  hath  generally  pterailled  in  people's  deport- 
ment in  tyme  of  publiquc  woishipe,  and  particalatly  of  prayer :  and 
that  they  be  reduced  to  such  a  gesture  as  may  signi6c  that  wee  are 
acknowledgeing  and  adoreing  the  great  majestic  of  God. 

3.  That  wee  indcavour  to  adapt  our  way  of  preaching  witha 
erideoce  and  pbiru>cs9e,  to  the  cnformcing  oi  the  peopled  myndca 
and  qokluwing  their  aflectioncs,  and  raisdng  in  them  renewed 
purposes  of  a  Christian  lyfe :  and  that  some  pan  of  oar  sermonea 
bo  detignd  for  the  pliinc  and  practical!  cxplicacioun  of  the  great 
principles  of  religion. 

4.  Tlut  wee  fixe  some  certaine  tymes— at  least  one  day  in  tlie 
week — throughout  the  year  for  catcchining,  and  that  withal  there 
be  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  at  the  same  tyme:  to  which. 


•  See  p.  S7. 
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besjndes  that  parte  of  ihe  people  that  arc  (or  each  tf  mc  wnmed  to 
be  present,  (hoM  others  that  are  niere  the  church  and  at  Icasoui 
may  resort,  for  the  work  of  (he  ministerie  a  busbandrie  of  more 
condnuall  labour  and  attendance  then  that  of  our  cotmtrey  people 
that  labour  the  ground,  and,  thdrfore,  cannot  well  be  duelie  dis- 
charged, being  wboltk  cast  o^-cr  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  without  cvere 
meeting  with  then  or  bringing  any  considerabtc  parte  of  them 
together  all  the  week  long. 
Short  M»d  5-  It  scemcs  absolutely  neceiMrie  that  each  minister 
^u"  *""***  resolve  on  some  ri>ort  and  plainc  forme  of 
catediisme  for  the  use  of  his  people :  for  it  Is  not, 
1  tliink,  to  be  imagined  that  ever  people  vrill  tiavc  any  fixt  know- 
ledge of  the  articles  of  rctigioun  by  lajcc  and  conlinuallic  varied 
discourses  and  formes,  or  by  catechismcs  too  long  and  loo  hard  foi 
then  :  and  sontf  wtm/ii  draw  ufi  itveraU  short  formes.  TVf  might 
it  rrvysed  at  the  next  SyiuJ,  and  possibly  otte  framed  Mt  of  them, 
which,  6y  te»stHi,  might  ht  tt^einttd  for  the  use  of  this  Diottse  for  the 
interim  untill  one  shall  Af  ptMiihtfor  the  wholt  Chureh. ' 

&  That  which  hath  bene  formcrlie  propowd  would  be  remynded 
of  a  more  exact  and  spiiilualt  wayofT  dealing  with  publick  offenders, 
that  their  rcceptioun  might  be  both  mom  apt  to  recover  the  peni- 
tentcs  Ihemielve*  and  to  edifie  the  Church. 

7.  For  more  frequent  communion  (if  i1  could  be  hade)^  or, 
bowe*-CT,  for  the  better  improveing  it :  when  wee  have  it,  seldome 
as  it  is,  what  hath  been  formerly  suggested  touching  the  way  of 
examineing,  and  prcparcing  people  to  it,  and  other  particularcs 
Tclaldng  thcirto,  need  not  be  repealed,  but  need  very  much  to  be 
realty  prxtised,  if  they  can  be  of  any  use. 

8.  Lykewyie  enough  hatli  bene  formerly  said—it  were  well  if 
anything  might  once  appeare  to  be  done — touching  the  worshipe 
of  God  in  families,  especially  the  pryme  ones  within  our  boundes, 
u  lykcwysc  the  exercise  of  discipline  for  the  repressing  of  swearing 
and  dninkennesse,  and  all  prolainncssc  so  mtKh  abounding  efcry- 
where,  and  that  our  doctrine  be  lykewyse  more  particularcly  and 
frequently  applycd  to  that  purpose. 

SwdvDia.  9'  Something  hath  lykcwysc  bene  said  concemdne 
llie  training  upe  of  such  young  men  amongst  us  as  intende  the 
ministery,  not  onely  ut  to  tlieir  straine  of  preaching,  hut  Ihe  motiing 
of  their  wtyndtt  to  more  inward  thoughits,  and  Ihe  study  of  a  detfout 

'  Sec  pp.  57.  58. 
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/(fi,  and  mart  aiqvainteanct  with  tlu  exerdsts  of  morlifieattoun  and 
furgeing  of  Iktir  ownt  htartes  fy  thtse  divine  Imtthtt  whiih  Ihtji  art 
to  fruuh  to  others  far  the  fame  purpose :  for  Mow  da//  thry  teae/t 
wkat  t/tty  have  not  learnit  t 

10.  I'hat  churches  be  more  frequently  and  exactly  visited,  and 
by  each  minisier  the  families  of  his  congregation. 

Tliis  paper  being  publiqucly  read,  tnts  consented  to,  and  approved 
by  the  uHammout  vott  of  the  Synod:  uid  oonformc  to  it  was  framed 
the  following  actt : 

The  Biahope  and  Synod,  havcing  seriously  considered  and 
rt^ated  the  hight  of  proEainnesse  and  grosse  sines  abounding 
among  their  people,  panicularlic  dninkennes  and  unclcanncs,  and, 
most  universallic,  the  heinous  sine  of  curscing  and  swearcing,  and 
that  wbicli  fomentcs  and  increases  those  and  all  sines,  the  great 
contempt  of  the  Lordis  holy  day  and  ordinances,  and  the  grosM 
and  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  the  common  sort  under  so 
much  assiduous  preaching  and  catcchiscing,  for  the  more  cflcciuall 
ledresse  of  all  these  evilcs,  havcagried  and  resolved  ilirow  the  l/>rdet 
belpe  each  one  within  himselfe  to  stirrc  the  grace  and  zcall  of  God  that 
is  within  them  to  renewed  vigour  and  fervor,  and  more  earnest  cndca- 
vourcs  in  the  use  of  all  due  means  for  that  etfecte,  and  particularly : 

1.  The  npplycing  of  their  sermonc*  and  doctrines  more  cxpresly 
and  frequently  to  the  rcproofe  of  those  wickednesses,  especially  of 
thai  horrible  sine,  which  almost  all  rankes  of  men  doe  more  eotitie 
And  frequently  committ  than  they  can  possiblie  doe  other  grosse 
lines,  and  that  with  Icsse  sens  and  remorse,  curscing  and  swearcing: 
and  that  they  will  by  Codis  assistance  not  onely  use  short  and 
frequent  reproofes  of  tbia  and  other  sines,  but  at  some  tymcs  more 
largely  insist  in  representing  the  cxdeding  sincfulncs  and  vilcnes 
of  such  a  particubre  sine,  and  the  great  danger  of  the  Lordeis 
wrath  and  heaviest  judgcmcnlcs  upon  those  that  persist  in  iL 

t.  That  with  this  they  will  joyne  constant  privat  inspection  overt 
the  lives  of  their  people,  and  by  all  due  meanes  particularc  enquyric 
[nio  them  ;  and  when  they  find  any  one  guyllic  of  any  grosse  sine, 
privately  to  admonish  him  meekly  and  affectionately,  but  yet  with 
all  friedome  and  plainness :  and  if  upon  that  they  mend  not,  to 
proccid  in  the  rcgularc  way  of  discipline  and  censure  within  their 
owne  charge :  and  if  they  be  not  by  that  reclaimed,  but  prove 
obstinate,  then  to  delate  them  to  the  higher  judicatories  in  the 
UBuall  order  of  this  church. 

as 
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5.  To  the  more  frequent  catechiseing,  and  that  in  so  pfaiiiie  i 
method  and  my  as  majr  be  most  apt  both  to  enforme  the  ntTndes 
of  the  oiost  ignonml,  and  through  the  blessing  of  God  to  make 
more  deep  impression  upon  their  hcarles. 

4.  That  ai  much  as  is  competent  for  miniucrcs,  they  «rUl  indoi- 
tour  to  procure  the  executdr^  of  these  penall  bires  made  against 
mrscing  and  swcareing  and  other  scandatuus  offences,  in  such  way 
OS  may  be  best  convenient  and  fea-pble  in  each  of  their  respectiv« 
patoches. 

5.  That  they  will  indeavour  both  by  cxhortacioun,  and  wheir 
odd  is  by  une  of  discipline,  to  bring  tlieir  people  to  more  carefull 
and  constant  attendance  on  all  (he  ordinances  of  God,  at  all  tymcs 
of  the  accustomed  publick  meetings,  and  to  a  more  religious  and 
lewrent  deportment  in  them  throughout  the  wholl,  but  patticularety 
in  tyme  of  prayer. 

6.  That  ihcy  be  particularlie  carefull  to  enquyrc  after  the  daytic 
performance  of  the  woishipc  of  God  in  families,  and  wheir  they  find 
it  wanteing  to  enjoyne  it,  and  make  enquyrie  againc  after  it,  and 
this  would  be  cspeciallie  provydcd  for  in  the  chicfc  and  most 
eminent  families  in  the  severall  congregaciounes  as  exemplary  to  all 
the  rest. 

SVNOD  XII. 

April  14,  1668. 

.  .  ,  For  preventing  of  tippling  and  drinking  in  sill  houses 
upon  the  Lord's  Hay,  it  is  ordained  that  the  bell  of  the  parodt 
church  bcrungc  about  halfe  anu  lioure  after  aftemoones  sennone^ 
and  if  that  they  sal  l>o  found  in  aill  houses  ater  the  said  l>eU,  then 
those  pcrsones  are  to  be  censured  by  the  minister  and  session : 
lykewisc  byreing  of  servantcs  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  be  curbed.  Itt 
was  recommended  by  the  llishopc  to  the  brethren  that  they  would 
be  carefull  to  proxe  family  cxcicise  in  tlie  famili<;s  within  their 
aeverall  congrL^ciouncs,  and  especiallie  in  the  chiefc  families  as 
roost  excmplarie  to  all  the  rest. 

Ordained  that  minisleres  within  this  Diocese  shall  in  all  conpsntes 
abstein  from  drinking  of  heaUhcs  thetnselres,  aivi  also  discounten- 
ance and  dissuade  it  in  olheres. 

Aprill  35,  1668. 


.  .  .  The  Bishope  haveing  commended  the  brethren  for  ibeit 
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unity  and  concord  and  good  conversation,  and  exhorted  them  to 
continue  therein,  and  to  be  more  snd  more  cxcmpUre  in  holienesse 
and  in  modestie  and  gravity,  even  in  (he  cxtcinallcs  or  their  haire 
and  habitt  and  their  whotl  deportment,  and  to  the  regulating  of 
their  children  and  their  whoU  families  to  be  patemcs  of  religion 
and  sobriety  to  all  about  thcni ;  and  that  they  themselves  aspyrc 
daylie  to  greater  abstraction  from  the  world  and  contcmpte  of  things 
belowe,  giveing  thcmselvei  whotlie  to  their  great  work  of  watching 
over  soules,  for  which  ilicy  most  girc  account,  and  to  reading  and 
mcditaeioun,  and  to  prayer  that  drawcs  continuall  fresh  supplies 
from  ticaven  to  enable  them  for  all  these  duties. 

After  some  short   diKcourtc  to   this  purpose,  he  dossed  with 
prayer,  and  the  Synod  was  dissolved. 

SVNOD  XIII. 


.  .  .  Sbssiok  2. 

It  is  ordained  that  ministers  both  in  their  preaching  and  prayer 
indeavour  to  make  people  sensible  of  God's  goodness  in  given  a 
good  harvest  for  the  most  parte.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  That  which  has  been  sometymes  spoke  of  before^  the 
Bishope  now  ag.tine  recommended  to  the  lirethren,  that  at  their 
sett  tymcs  of  catechising  and  exatnincing  their  people  that  they 
would  taJce  particulare  notice  of  young  persones,  and  towards  their 
first  admissioun  to  the  Holy  Communion :  and  haveing  before 
taken  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  religion,  would 
then  cause  them  each  one  particularly  and  cxpreslic  to  doclaire 
their  beleilT  of  llic  Chrlstiane  failh  into  which  in  llieir  inrancie  they 
were  baptized,  and  rcmynding  them  of  that  their  baptismal  vow, 
and  the  great  cngadgement  it  layes  upon  them  to  a  holic  and 
Christiane  lyfc,  would  rcquyrc  of  them  ane  cxplycit  owneing  of  thai 
vow  and  engagement,  and  their  solemnc  promise  accordingly  to 
indeavour  the  observeing  and  performance  of  it  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  following  lyfe.  And  then,  in  their  prayer  with 
which  they  use  to  conclude  ihcsc  meetings, .would  recommend  the 
said  young  persones  now  thus  engagd  to  the  eflectual  blessing  of 
God,  beseeching  Htm  to  owne  them  for  His,  and  to  bestowc  on 
them  the  sanctifeing  and  strengthening  grace  of  His  Hutie  Spiritt, 
and  His  signature  upon  them  sealling  them  to  the  day  of 
redemption. 
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.^nd  this  practice,  as  it  hath  nothing  in  it  that  can  offend  any, 
even  the  most  scnipulous  mindes,  so  it  may  be  a  very  Get  suppletory 
off  tliat  dcfccti  in  infant  baptism  which  the  «n«nile3  of  it  doc 
main«ly  object!  against  it,  and  may  through  the  blessing  of  God 
mall  a  lasting  iro|>T(;wton  oS  religion  upon  ihc  hcattes  of  those 
young  pcrsones  towaidcs  whom  it  is  used,  and  cITectuallie  engage 
them  to  a  Ciuisttane  hfe :  and  tf  they  swerve  from  it,  make  them  the 
Dwre  inexcusable  and  cleirly  convincible  of  their  unf»ithfulncs 
and  breach  off  (hat  gtcai  promise  and  sacred  voir  they  have  %o 
renewed  to  God  buforc  His  people.  And  (ot  authority  of  divinKt, 
if  wee  regard  that,  it  hath  the  general  approbacioun  of  the  most 
famous  idorraen  and  the  most  pious  and  Icamcil  that  have  followed 
them  &ince  their  tymc :  and  being  performed  in  that  cvangelicall 
simplicity  as  it  b  here  propounded,  they  doe  not  onely  allow  it 
as  lawfull,  but  dciyre  ii  and  advyse  it  at  laudaMe  and  profiubli^ 
and  of  very  good  use  in  all  Christian  churches. 

The  Bishopc  did  recommend  to  the  brethren  within  the  respec- 
tive Presbyteries  to  appoint  one  day  in  the  week  at  least  for 
catechiseing  and  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  singing 
of  a  psolmc  and  prayci. 

Lykcwysc  the  Bistiope  Againe  did  recommend  to  the  brethren 
that  they  would  indcavour  to  bring  thcii  people  to  a  reverend 
gesture  in  tymc  of  prayer,  and  also  tlu:  brelhicn  did  underLalce  to 
doc  in  the  samyne  so  Urre  as  i>ossiblte  they  could. 

And  havcing  concluded  with  prayer,  the  Synod  was  otdaincd 
to  meet  at  eight  aclock  in  the  momeing. 

Session  3. 

i4lhOct  1668. 
.  .  .  The  Bisbopc  haveing  commended  the  brethren  for  their 
QiUty,  and  concord,  and  good  convcrsacioun,  and  exhorted  them 
to  continue  therein,  and  to  be  more  and  more  exemplnrc  in 
holicncs,  roodestie,  and  gtavitie :  and  haveing  concluded  with 
prayer,  the  Synod  was  dissolved. 

SvxOD  XIV. 
At  Dunblane,  the  13  of  Aprill  1669. 
.  .  .  StSSION  3  (post  meridiem). 
...  It  being  coiuideie<t  by  the  Bisbopc  and  Synod 
Nieht  wX»  *^'  ^""^  '*  ^'**'  profanity  committed  be  wine  light 
conceited  persones  at  night  walkes  wlieir  dead  personcs 
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are,  and  for  curbcing  of  Ihe  same,  it  is  ordained  that  ministers 
gravdic  rqirovc  and  inhibil  such  in  tymc  comeing,  and  also  that 
the  minister  of  the  paroch  appoint  the  cidares  of  the  sererall 
quarlcres  to  talc  notice  of  such  pcrsoncs,  and  give  up  their  nama : 
and  if  that  the/  ttansgressc  heirtn  after  tymous  wamctng,  they  are 
to  be  punished  for  the  samyne.  .  .  . 

SVWOD  XV. 

Sib  Oct,  1669. 
StssiON  3  (post  meridiem). 

.  .  .  Itt   is  ordained  that  ther  be  commissioners 
""^  "'chosen  be  the  brethren  to  goe  to  the  justices  of  peace 
anent  the  private  conventicles  witliin  t))e  Diocese  of  Dunblaine, 
and  ancnt  those  prutcheres  who  kci|ics  private  meittngs. 

Itt  is  thought  fitt  be  the  Synod  that  (he  Bithope  would  represent 
to  the  cnsucing  Parliament  ancnt  vagabondcs  and  travcUarcs  upon 
the  Lord's  Day,  that  the  Parliament  may  provyde  some  rentcdic  for 
curbcing  of  the  samyne. 

SvKOD  XV  r. 

At  Dunblaine,  April  11,  iG-jo. 
Mr.  James  Donaldson,  minister  at  Port,  preached, 

'^^'aWni!'''*  ""**   ^^"^  "Jnnon   t'»e   brethren  convened :    but   the 

Biahojie  was  not  yet  returned  from  Edinburgh,  whither 

he  was  uncxptxtcdly  called  the  week   before  upon   bussincs  of 

importance.!     His   intention   was  to  have  been  with  them   that 

'  The  "imporlant  business  "  which  took  Leighton  to  Edinburgh  was 
the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  scheme  for  accommodation  by  com- 
prehension, under  which  he  endeavoured  to  combine  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians  under  a  kind  of  modified  Episcopacy.  After  repeated 
conferences  between  leading  men  on  both  sides,  the  scheme  was  not 
tucccssful.  Ur.  Burnet,  who  was  himself  an  agent  in  the  matter,  says : 
"  The  Episcopalians  thought  that  if  it  took  eiTect,  and  the  Presbyterians 
were  to  be  generally  brought  into  churches,  they  would  be  neglected, 
and  their  people  would  forsake  them  :  and  the  Presiyteriam  Jkaughl 
it  wai  a  smtTi,  <inU  the  doing  that  itikkh  had  a  /air  ap^itntme'at 
Present,  and  vnit  menu/  only  to  lay  that  generation  to  t/ieir  grat't  in 
Peart,  by  •.vhich  mtaHt  i-pisto^acy,  that  mat  iMrn  shating  over  all  tke 
Hation,  would  Mint  to  k4.tvt  oHolhtr  nfot  andgrvw  again  out  of  that" 
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day,  bul  in  case  it  myght  foil  out  olhcrwaycs  (as  it  did)  ie  left  order 
with  tke  Dean  lopntide  in  his  ittad.  But  the  brethren  finding  that 
(here  was  title  or  nothing  to  doe,  chose  rather  lo  weave  the  mciting 
sytiodicalle  for  that  tymc. 

And  the  Rishojic,  retuinclng  the  day  aAcr,  writt  lo  botli  the 
Presbyteries  to  mcit  at  the  kirk  of  Blackfoord  the  Tciie  nixt  week, 
on  ^Vcdncsday,  being  the  loth  of  A[)rill,  wher  the  |KUtieularcs 
foltuwing  came  bdoie  them  and  vrcrc  disjMtcht. 

Alt  the  kirk  of  Blackfoord,  Aprill  20,  1670. 
The  Bishop  presiding  (business  ordinary). 


SthooXVII. 


Sessiok  a.  .  . 


nth  Oct,  1670. 


In  connection  with  a  case  of  rainistetbl  suspension  for  unwoflhf 
conduct,  and  a  petition  from  Lord  Madderly  and  others  for  restora- 
tion (lx;ig)ilon  being  present)^  there  is  the  following  which  illustrates 
how  the  Bishop  exercised  authority  in  conjunction  with  the  Presby- 
teries and  not  apart  from  them.  "  The  quhilk  suplicatioun  of  lite 
hcretores  and  otheres  foresaids,  the  Bishopc  and  Synod  havdng 
taken  wriouslk  totheir  coosideraciounesdeclared  that  for  the  present 
they  oouM  not  satisRe  the  dcsyres  of  the  foresaids  parishioners  of 
Monxie  in  restoring  the  said  Mr.  John  to  his  former  employment : 
but  did  rtftrrt  fke  satnynt  lo  a  meileing  ej  f/u  fwo  retfetfiix  PreUy' 
kriet,  ie  be  halden  at  Dunbiaiiu  ufioH  Ikt  sixUint  of  November  nix  to 
Q»i»—4o  whom  tht  Bit/up  and  Syode  (if  at  that  tyme  it  ihail  /atl 
out  Met  bee  absent  himtelft)  gives  full  and  absolute  /^ver  to  dtttrmim 
in  the  samynt,  or  to  prorogate  their  meiting,  as  they  shall  think  lo  be 
fill  and  expedient  until/  the  delerminalioH  thereof  , "  And  luiveir^f  con- 
cltKled  with  ptaycr,  the  Synod  was  ordained  to  oteit  at  eight  hourcs 
in  the  morning. 

Sbsskw  3. 

ijlh  Oct,  1670. 

.  .  .  The  Blshope  recommended  to  the  brethren  the  reading  of 
Ibc  Holie  Scriptures  in  publick,  that  they  be  read  in  Irish  to  those 
that  hcs  the  use  of  it,  and  in  Knglish  to  thoM  tlut  have  the  use  of  it 

llie  Bisliope  luvcing  exhorted  the  brethren  to  Ik  carefull  in 
gocii^  about  the  duclies  of  the  holie  calleing,  and  to  mutuall  love. 
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quhillc  is  a  markc  or  the  true  disciples  of  ]«us  Christ,  and  baveing 
concluded  with  prayer  and  singing  or  a  psalme,  the  Sjrnod  was 
dissolved. 

15th  Dec,  1670. 
Meeting  of  Prabytery.  .  .  ,  After  prayer,  Mr.  'ITiomas  IJndcsay, 
Moderator,  prcsenteing  ane  letter  from  the  Dishopc  of  Uunblaine, 
in  relation  to  his  commission  in  the  former  mciting,  the  brethren 
having  the  same  read  with  the  former  letter,  fmds  Uiemselves  to  Iiave 
full  power  by  the  Bishop's  order  in  the  amync  to  cognosce  and 
determine  in  that  bussines,  (Hercfollows  an  account  of  the  process.) 
The  Mot/em/ordid  intimate  llie  samyne  (the  judgment  of  restoration 
to  the  ministry)  to  the  said  Mr.  Jolin,  "  which  the  Moderator  did, 
with  ane  grave  and  holicexhortadotm,  desyreing  the  said  Mr.  John 
to  walk  circumspect  lie,  begging  strength  fiom  God  carncstlic,  that  hee 
might  not  djsanull  his  ownc  vowes,  or  disappoint  the  brethren's 
charitable  expectacioun  of  him  hereafter,  lobucome  a  new  crcatour,  a 
mor  faithfull  minister  of  thy  Go!([)ell  :  also  Ihcy  ordained  the  foresaid 
Mr.  John  to  evidence  his  repentance  where  the  scandall  was  given, 
at  the  church  of  Dunbtainc  the  nirt  Lord's  Day  by  preaching  there  : 
as  also  chat  Mr.  James  Row  should  preach  at  Monicie,  and  intimate 
the  foresai<U  Mr.  John  his  reponeing  againe  to  his  ministcrie.  And 
havcing  concluded  with  prayer,  the  meeting  dissolved. 
The  above  instance  is  quite  sufficient  in  showing  that 
eighton  did  not  interfere  with  the  spiritual  functions  of  the 
'Presbytery, and  is  an  example  of  the  conciliatory  and  liberal 
policy  which  he  adopted  in  the  government  of  the  Diocese. 

SvNoi>  XVItl. 

All  Dunblaine,  the  ellevinth  of  April,  jajvi*  ihrie  score  and 
cllcvnc  ycarcs  (1671). 

The  quhilk  day  Mr.  David  Litlejon,  minister  at  Bhckfoord,  and 
present  Moderator  to  the  Preshyleric  of  Ochlcrardor,  did  preach ; 
and  sermon  being  endit,  the  Synod  did  meett,  and  after  invocacioun 
of  the  name  of  God,  the  roll  was  read,  and  some  of  the  brethren 
found  to  be  absent  .  .  .  but  all  of  them  were  excused  for  reasones 
made  knownc  to  the  Synod. 

The  Bishope  at  hi.s  goeing  to  Glasgow  (being  unceruinc  of  his 
leturneing)  did  leave  with  the  clerk  of  the  Synod  ane  paper  ut>der 
his  owne  hand,  giveing  warrand   to  the  Dean  to  prctyde  in  his 
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absence  And  hcc  not  being  relumed  as  yet  rrom  thence,  did 
wriatt  aiK  letter  to  the  Synod,  which  cam  to  their  hands  this  day, 
tbc  tenor  whereof  followes  : 

GlMglMr,  Appr.  6,  1671. 

RevcREND  Brcthrrn, 

The  superadded  burdon  that  I  have  here  sits  so  hard  upon  mc 
that  I  cannot  escape  from  under  tt  to  be  with  you  at  this  tymc,  bat 
my  heaxt  and  dcsyrcs  shal  be  with  you  for  a  bietting  from  above 
upon  your  meeting.  I  have  nothing  la  recommend  to  you,  but  (if 
you  please)  to  take  a  review  of  things  formerly  agried  on,  and  such 
as  you  Judge  most  usefull  to  renew  the  appoyntmert  of  puttcing 
them  in  practise,  and  to  addc  whatsoever  shall  further  accurr  to 
your  thoughtcs  that  may  promoltc  the  happic  discharge  of  >'ouf 
ministric  and  the  good  of  your  people's  soulcs.  I  know  I  need  not 
tetnynd  you,  for  I  am  confident  you  daylte  tlitnk  of  it,  t^t  tkt  great 
prindpk  0/  fiJelitit  and  diligtna  and  goad  smetesu  in  thai  great  work 
is  lifve,  and  the  great  spring  tf  Isot  to  soults  is  love  tif  Him  thai 
bought  thtsH.  Hce  knew  It  well  Himselfe,  and  garc  us  to  know  it 
when  He  said,  "  Simonc,  lovcst  thou  mc  ;  feed  my  shccpc :  feed  my 
lambs."  Deep  impression  of  His  blessed  name  upon  our  heartcs 
will  not  faill  to  pfx>duce  lively  expression  of  it,  not  onelie  in  our 
words  and  discounc  in  privat  and  publick,  but  will  make  t)te  wholl 
track  of  our  lives  to  be  a  tme  copic  and  transciip  of  His  holie  life ; 
aitd  if  there  be  within  us  any  sparkles  of  that  divine  life,  you  know 
the  best  way  not  onelie  to  prcscrv  them  but  to  excitt  them  and 
blowe  them  into  a  Aammc,  is  by  the  breath  of  pra)-er.  Oh  frayer, 
the  convent  0/  the  uwle  nn'th  Cod,  the  lirtaik  of  God  in  man  nturneing 
to  its  OriginaJ^retjuent  and  fervent  praytr,  the  better  halfe  of  our 
whole  work,  and  that  whieJk  mttis  the  other  halfe  livelie  and  efeetua/l, 
as  that  hoJie  eomfany  fells  ui,  when,  designting  deatonts  ta  stnv  the 
tables,  they  add,  "  /iut  wre  will  give  ounefvts  cosHintutllie  to  prayer  and 
iheministrie  of  the  word." 

And  is  it  not,  brethren,  our  unspcakcablc  advantage  beyond  all 
the  gainfull  and  honorable  imploymentes  of  the  world,  that  the 
wholl  work  of  our  particubre  calling  is  a  kind  of  livcing  in  heaven, 
and  besides  its  tendencic  to  the  saving  of  ihc  soules  of  others,  is  all 
along  so  proper,  and  adapted  to  the  purifieing  and  saveing  of  our 
ownc?  Uut  you  will  possiblie  Kiy.  What  does  hce  himselfe  that 
speaks  these  things  to  us  ?    Alas !  I  am  ashsmed  to  tell  you,  all  1 
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dare  ny  is  this,  I  think  I  sic  the  beauty  of  holienes,  and  am 
inamourcd  with  it,  thou^  I  atuin  il  not :  and  how  little  soev«i  I 
aitainv,  would  rather  live  and  die  in  the  pcreutc  of  it,  then  in  the 
persute,  yea,  or  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment,  though  unpurificd, 
of  all  the  advantaj^es  that  this  world  aflbords.  And  I  mist,  dcare 
brethren,  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  have  the  same  desyre 
and  designc,  and  follow  it  both  with  more  diligence  and  with  better 
succcssc 

But  I  will  stope  herre,  least  I  sould  forgett  myselfe,  and  possiblie 
rune  on  till  I  have  wearied  you,  if  I  have  not  done  that  alreodie ; 
and  yet  if  it  be  so,  I  will  hope  for  easie  pardon  ai  your  hands,  as  of 
a  Emit  I  have  not  bene  accustomed  heretofore,  nor  am  not  lyklie 
hereafter  often  to  commit.  To  the  all-powcrfull  grace  of  our  great 
Lord  and  Master  I  recommend  you  and  your  flocks,  and  your  whole 
work  amongst  them,  and  doe  earnettlie  intreat  your  prayers  for  your 
unworthiesl  but  most  alTcctionat  brother  and  Nervant, 

(Signed)  R.  LsiaiiTOKNB. 

SVNOD   XIX. 

Att  Dunblaine.  the  loth  of  October,  1671. 
,  .  .  Section  3,  . ,  , 

The  Bishopc  havcing  exhorted  the  brethren  to  love  and 
amitic  amongst  themselves  (as  formerly  severall  lymcs  be  hes  done) 
and  to  be  very  careful!  over  the  flocks  of  whom  God  hes  made  them 
overseeres,  and  having  concluded  with  prayer  and  singing  of  a 
psalmc,  and  thcrafter  the  Synod  was  dismissed. 

The  first  Synod  at  which  Bishop  Ramsay  (Lcighton's 
successor  at  Dunblaine)  presided,  was  held  at  Dunblaine  on 
September  30,  1673,  a"(l  '"  his  address  to  the  brethren,  he  thus 
referred  to  his  predecessor,  then  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow: — 

I  doubt  not  but  all  of  us  judge  il  one  great  end  meiting  together, 
that  we  may  consider  one  another  and  stiic  up  one  another  to  greater 
and  more  fervent  teall  in  the  discharge  of  our  hie  and  holic  calling  : 
and  whill  I  was  thinking  with  myselfe  what  might  be  fitt  for  me  to 
more  to  yow,  yor  Register  (quich  I  have  read  with  verie  great 
satisfaction)  lets  mc  sic  that  yor  last  most  reverend  and  pious 
Biriiopehasso  fuUie  discharged  himselfe  that  noc  new  thing  can  be 
piopoKd;  for  therein  I  perceive  that  whatevir  can  he  thought  upon 
for  purifcing  our  myndes,   for  making  our  conversacioun    harmlcs 
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and  blamdes,  as  that  soncs  of  God  without  rcbuk  in  the  midst  of  a 
perven  gcnencioun,  among  whom  wc  ought  to  shync  as  lyghtes  in  tlw 
worM,  or  for  ftilfillii^  of  our  ministrie,  is  so  ampltev  Juid  in  so 
convinccing  and  persuasive  a  straine  alreadic  upon  j'or  record,  that  a 
much  wjncr  and  experienced  person  than  I  dare  pretend  too^  would 
be  forced  to  sitl  downe  witli  this  of  the  wise  man,  "What  can  bee 
say  that  comes  after?  "  /or  /  /<K>k  on  your  Regider  as  ityamt  tome 
voiumts  p/  the  andeai  (oiuUks. 

One  thing  I  must  tell  you  I  haw  observed,  that  in  cvcrtc  Synod  I 
find  Uiat  holie  and  grave  Bishop  renewing  hb  desyres,  and  re- 
commending the  same  thing,  so  often  as  y«  mete  together;  and 
■Ithoagh  his  mcikncss  was  such  a«  not  to  give  yow  the  check  in 
plaine  and  direct  termes,  yel  to  any  petsone  of  the  most  ordinarie 
capacitie,  who  stall  read  iiver  your  Register,  as  I  have  done,  it  will 
appear  that  ai  least  some  amongst  yow  are  much  to  be  blamed  for 
givcing  him  occa«on  to  teach  precept  upon  precept,  lyne  upon  lyne, 
etc.,  and  to  put  yow  in  remembrance  of  those  things  )-ow  knew 
before.  l>ear  hrcilireii,  sliall  you  and  I  euniplaine  of  any  people, 
"  Who  hcs  believed  our  report } "  and  icgratc  that  in  sicing  they 
percrive  not,  and  in  the  mean  lyine,  we  ourselves  lave  as  little 
regard  to  what  is  recommended  to  us,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
though  we  have  as  great  need  to  observe  it  as  any  of  our  people 
have  of  the  dueties  we  recommend  to  them }  Doubtless  these  things 
shall  witnes  against  us :  and  in  the  day  wlwn  the  book  shal  be 
opened,  this  yor  Register  shall  not  be  closed  nor  silent.  Therefore 
I  doe  seriouslic  recommend  to  yow  all  yor  ownc  Aclcs,  and  par- 
ticulailie  that  Act,  page  (blank)  whereby  everie  moderatore  (if  you 
please)  I  would  have  every  member  appointed  to  search  the  Register, 
and  extract  these  tilings  of  so  generall  use,  that  they  may  be 
recorded  in  your  heartes  and  made  k^ible  in  your  convemcioun, 
espcdallic  these  who  arc  neulie  entered  into  (he  ministrie,  and  were 
not  so  happic  as  to  hear  them  deliTcrcd  viva  voce.  .  .  . 


Lcightoi/*  Addresses  to  the  Synod  of  Dunblane  rcvcat  the 
high  ideal,  and  gentle,  coiKiliatory  spirit  that  guided  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  there  are  also  several  letters 
belonging  to  the  Dunblane  period  of  his  life  that  may  here 
be  inserted,  all  of  which  manifest  the  same  spirit  as  die 
Addresses. 
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The  following  indicates  the  maimer  in  which  he  sought  to 
dischai^e  his  duty  as  a  Patron.  Since  1638  patronage  had 
been  practically  in  abeyance,  and  in  1649  it  had  been 
abolished  by  law.  In  1662  it  was  restored  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  a  manner  most  offensive  to  the  Scottish 
people,  and  placed  autocratic  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops.  Leighton  did  not  exercise  this,  but,  as  the  letter 
indicates,  sought  to  ascertain  the  desire  of  the  heritors 
and  parishioners,  and  present  the  man  whom  they  nominated. 
The  letter  is  dated  Edinburgh,  September  22,  1662. 

"  To  the  Heritors  of  the  Parish  of  Straton. 

"  Worthy  Gentlemen  and  Friends— 

"  Being  informed  that  it  is  my  duty  to  present  a  person  fit 
for  the  charge  of  the  ministry  now  vacant  with  you,  I  ha\-e 
thought  of  one,  whose  integrity  and  piuty  I  am  so  fully 
persuaded  of,  that  I  dare  confidently  recommend  him  to  you 
as  one  who,  if  the  hand  of  God  do  bind  that  work  upon  him 
amongst  you,  is  likely,  through  the  blessing  of  the  same 
hand,  to  be  vcr^-  serviceable  to  the  building  up  of  your  souls 
heavenwards,  but  is  as  far  from  suffering  himself  to  be 
obtruded  as  I  am  for  obtruding  any  upon  you  :  so  that  un- 
less you  invite  him  to  preach,  and,  after  hearing  of  him. 
declare  your  consent  and  desire  towards  his  embracing  of  the 
call,  you  may  be  secure  from  the  trouble  of  hearing  any 
further  concerning  him.  either  from  himself  or  me ;  and  if 
you  please  to  let  me  know  your  mind,  your  reasonable  satt3> 
faction  shall  be  to  my  utmost  jKiwer  endeavoured  hy 
■  Your  affectionate  friend  and  humble  scr%-ant, 

"R.  Leigmtok. 

"  The  person's  name  is  Mr.  James  Aird  ;  he  was  minister  at 
Ingram,  in  Northumberland,  and  is  lately  removed  from 
thence,  and  is  now  at  Edinburgh.  If  you  write  to  him,  direct 
It  to  be  delivered  to  Hugh  Paterson,  writer  in  Edinburgh, 
near  the  Cross,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.     This,  if  you 
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please,  may  be  communicated  to  such  of  the  inhabitant';  of  the 
parish  as  you  shall  think  fit" 

The  minister  here  recommended  by  Lcighton  was 
evidently  not  acceptable  to  the  heritors  and  people  of 
Straiton,  and  he  was  not  admitted  to  a  parish  until  July  15, 
1668,  when  he  was  inducted  to  Torryburn,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Kincardine.  The  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Aird  refers  to  Straiton,  and  was  written  prior  to  the 
one,  sent  to  the  heritors. 

Edinburgh,  July  5,  1662. 
"Sir— 

"  Waving  all  other  discourse  till  meeting,  though  you  are 

possibly  enamoured  with  your  vacancy,  yet  if  you  find  any 

return  of  appetite  to  employment  in  the  ministry,  I  am  once 

^ain  to  offer  you  an  invitation,  for  there  is  a  place  or  two 

now  vacant  at  my  dispose.     'Tis  true  'tis  by  tfie  nmoviMgaf 

tki  former   incumbenli   against   their  will:  but  you  are  net 

guilty  of  that  by  suecteding  them,  tier  I  by  giving  a  tail  $0 

any  that  wU/,  for  you  may  be  sure  tkey  art  not  within   tht 

bounds  /  have  chargi  of,  but  in  other  JiocfSis,     There  ts 

one  place  indeed  in    my  precinct^   now    vacant,    and   yet 

undisposed  of,  by  the  voluntary  remove  of  the  young  man  ] 

that  was  in  it  to  a  better  benefice,  and  this  is  likewise  in  my 

hand  :  but  it  is  of  so  wretchedly  mean  a  provision  that  I  am 

a.shamedtoname  it — little  (I  think)  above  500  marks  by  year. 

If  the  many  instances  of  that  kind  you  have  read  have  made 

you  in  love  with  voluntary  poverty,  there  you  may  have  U 

but  wheresoever  you  arc  or  shall  be  for  the  little  rest  of  your 

tlrae^  I  hope  you  are,  and  still  will  be,  advancing  in  that  blest 

poverty  of  spirit  that  is  tlte  only  true  height  and  greatness  of 

spirit  in  all  the  world  entitling  to  a  crown,  for  theirs  is  the 

kingdom  of  heaven.     Oh  !  what  arc  the  scraps  ll»al  the  great 

ones  of  this  world  are  scrambling  for  compared  with  that 

'  PrwbyUtr. 
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pretension  t     I  pray  you  as  you  6nd  an  opportunity,  though 
possibly  little  or  no  inclination  to  it,  yet  bestow  one  line  on 
"  Your  poor  friend  and  servant, 

"  R.  Leichton."  > 

The  following  letter  brings  Leighton  before  us  in  the 
aspect  of  business,*  anJ  is  tvortliy  to  be  compared  with  a 
previous  letter  (p.  2i3),  Me  was  certainly  not  exacting  in  his 
demands  for  what  were  his  legal  dues. 

Letter  from  Robert  Leighton,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  to 
Sir  George  Stirling.     Edinburgh,  March  20  (n.y.)- 

"Honoured  Sir— 

"  Yow  know  well  how  painful  and  unusuall  a  thing  it  is  to 
me  to  dispute  these  matters  cither  by  word  or  writt  I  have 
wholly  intrusted  the  clerk  mth  that  buisincsse  (the  renewal 
of  a  lease  of  tcinds),  and  not  limited  him  to  any  sumc.  If  yow 
make  it  appear  to  him  reasonable  that  yow  give  nothing, 
nothing  bee  it :  whatsoever  is  my  mcanncssc  of  estate  and  the 
ability  God  has  blessed  yow  with,  I  am  far  from  the  mean- 
nesse  of  mind  to  plead  that :  but  if  the  clerk  inform  you 
that  others  have  given  some  acknowledgment  for  the  very 
like  buisinessc,  and  that  though  no  new  advantage  accrcases 

'  S«creUn's  ArtMiskep  Leighton. 

'  The  following  chailei  sUll  survives  :— 

*'  33rd  March,  1666.  Charter  by  Robert  Lcighlon,  Dishop  of  DanblanB 
and  Dear)  of  the  Chapel  Roy;il,  ai  superior  of  the  subjects  dispoBed, 
granting  to  William  M^well,  of  Murreiih,  (Moureith),  his  heirs  and 
assignees,  that  fishing  on  the  water  of  Dee  called  the  lishery  of  Cutdooch 
otherwise  called  the  "  Dooches,"  with  the  fisher's  croft  and  paxiuragc,  etc, 
within  the  siewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  which  had  belonged  to  the  lai« 
Sir  John  Vaus  of  Lungcasiell,  and  been  apprised  from  Patrick  Vatu, 
bis  son  and  heir.  The  reddendo  not  given.  Edinburgh,  33rd  March, 
i666-  Witnesses,  Hugh  Paierion,  W.S.,  George  Hutcbesoa,  tbeBisbopTs 
servitor,  and  Alexander  Pettigrew,  writer,  Edinburgh.  Signed,  R. 
Dunblain,  Decan*  Socelli  Rcgii.'  Bishop's  lound  seal  attached,  but 
de&ce<L 

The  Laing  Chaners :  3600 ;  pp.  607,  60S. 
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to  yow  (for  that  is  not  vsuall  in  any  leases),  but  only  the 
continuance  of  the  case  yow  have,  and  securing  yow  from 
being  scru'd  higher  for  so  many  years  :  if  upon  this  yow  be 
pleasd  to  give  him  any  thing,  it  will  help  to  discharge  some 
title  charities  that  I  have  left  \'pDn  him  to  doe  for  mec ;  but 
if  that  please  yow  not,  whatsoe^xr  yow  doc  shall  not  dis- 
please. 

"  Sir. 

"  Your  very  ailectionatc  and  humble  servant, 

"R.  LEir.iiTON."' 


The  following  letters  were  written  to  his  relative.  Mr.  Light- 
maker,  of  Broadhurst,  iiurrcy,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Aird, 
of  Torrybum, 

To  his  brothcr>in-Iaw  (Mr.  Lightmakcr)  on  the  death  of  his 

son. 

"  I  am  glad  of  your  health  and  recovery  of  your  little 
ones:  but  indeed  it  was  a  sharp  stroke  of  a  pen  that  told  me 
Love  of  your  pretty  Johnny  was  dead  :  and  1  felt  it  truly 
cWidroi.  niore  than,  to  my  remembrance,  I  did  the  death 
of  any  child  in  my  life-time.  Sweet  thing  t  and  is  he  so 
sweetly  laid  to  steep  ?  Happy  he  1  Though  wc  shall  have  no 
more  the  pleasure  of  his  lisping  and  laughing,  he  sliall  have 
no  more  the  pain  of  crying,  nor  of  being  sick,  nof  of  dying, 
and  hath  wholly  esca|)ed  the  trouble  of  schooling  and  all 
other  sufferings  of  boys,  and  the  riper  and  deeper  griefs  of 
riper  years,  this  poor  life  being  all  along  nothing  but  a  linked 
chain  of  many  sorrows  and  many  deaths.  Tell  my  dear 
sister  she  is  now  much  more  akin  to  the  other  world,  and  this 
will  quickly  be  passed  to  us  all.  John  is  but  gone  an  hour  or 
two  sooftcr  to  bed,  as  children  use  to  do,  and  wc  arc  un- 
dressing to  follow.    And  the  more  wc  put  off  the  love  of  this 

*'*HislMital  afaHiueripis"—MaHiu(ripis  ef  Sir  J.  Stirling  Afar- 
wU  of  Keir,  Bart^  p.  So. 
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present  world,  and  all  things  superfluous  beforehand,  we  shall 
have  the  less  to  do  when  we  lie  down." 


To  the  Rev.  Mr,  Aird. 

"Dear  Friend — 

"I  trust  you  enjoy  that  ttamecalmof  mind,  touching  your 

present  concernment,  that    I  do  on  your  behalf.     I   dare  not 

promise  to  see  you  at   Edinburgh  at  this  lime,  but  it  is 

possible  I  may.     I  know  you  will  endeavour  to  set  yourself 

on  as  strong  a  guard  as  you  can  against  the  assaults  you  may 

meet  with   there  from   divers  well   meaning  persons,  but  of 

weak  understandings  and  strong  passions  ;  and  will  maintain 

the  liberty  of  your  own  mind  both  (irmly  and  meekly.    Our 

business  is  the  study  of  sincerity  and  pure  intention  ;  and 

then,  certainly,  our  blessed  guide  will  not  suffer  us  to  lose  our 

way  for  want  of  light ;  we  have  his  promLse,  that  if  in  alt  our 

■Ufays  vft  acknowUdge  him,  he  will  direct  onr  paths.    While  we 

are  consulting  about  the  turns  and  new  motions  of  life,  it  is 

sliding  away,  but  if  our  great  work  in  it  be  going  on,  all  is 

well.     Pray  for 

•'  Your  poor  Friend, 

-R.  U 
"Dunblain,  Jan.  ijlh." 

To  the  Same. 
"Sir— 

*■  I  long  to  hear  how  you  dispose  of  yourself,  if  it  be 
determined.  If  still  in  suspense,  1  still  wish  you  the  favour* 
able  impressiun  of  that  hand  to  which  I  know  you  have 
delivered  up  yourself;  if  you  be  resolved  upon  a  removal, 
and  incline  to  the  like  charge'herc  upon  a  fair  call,  1  desire 
to  know  it  by  the  first  opportunify,  for  I  hear  there  is  some- 
what of  that  kind  in  the  West  Hkcly.to  be  at  my  disposal ;  I 
would  not  have  this  unsettle  your  propension  to  sta>'  where 
you  arc,  if  you  find  anything  within  you,  for  thorns  grow 
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everywhere  2nd  from  all  things  below :  and  to  a 
transplanted  out  of  itself  into  the  root  of  Jesse,  peace  grows 
everywhere  too,  from  him  who  is  called  our  Peace,  and  whom 
we  still  find  the  more  to  be  so,  the  more  entirety  wc  live  to 
him,  being  dead  to  this  world,  and  self,  and  all  things  besides 
him.  Uh  I  when  shall  it  be  ?  Well,  let  the  world  go  as  it  will : 
let  this  be  our  only  pursuit  and  ambition,  and  to  all  other 
things  Jiat  volunttu  {no.  DomtHeT 

To  the  Same. 
"Dear  FRrENo— 

"  Being  at  present  not  well,  I  shall  say  no  more  but  that 
take  these  communications  as  a  singular  act  of  the  triiest 
kindness  and  friendship,  and  heartily  thank  you  for  them,  and 
am  glad  to  6nd  that  there  are  some  souls  in  this  world  truly 
sick  of  itall,  that  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  happy  symptom 
and  prognostic  of  a  prevailing  health — such  a  degree  of  it  at 
least  as  may  be  had  in  the  di-sensed,  defiled  cottages  wherein 
wc  dwell,  and  may  be  to  us  a  certain  pledge  of  real  beginning  of 
that  full  health  wc  look  for  at  our  removal,  and  [hcrcfore  have 
so  much  reason  to  long  and  wish  earnestly  and  sigh  and 
groan  for  that  day,  and  yet  have  no  less  reason  to  wait 
patiently  fof  it    Pray  for 

"  Your  poor  Friend, 

-R.  L 

"March  21,  1669L" 

The  following  letter  to  his  sister,  expressing  his  destre" 
for  retirement,  indicates  that  even  at  Dunblane  Leighton 
was  conscious  of  the  wide  discontent  in  the  country,  and 
desired  retirement  from  what  seemed  to  him  more  and 
more  an  impossible  situation.  It  was  written  probacy 
about  1665  or  1667. 

"  Dunblarkc,  April  19. 
"  Dear  Sister— 
"  I  was  strangely  surprised  to  sec  the  bearer  here.     What 
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could  occasion  it  I  do  not  yet  understand.     At  parting  he 

eame-ttly  desired  a  line  to  you,  which,  without  his  desire, 
my  own  affection  would  have  carried  mc  to,  if  1  knew  what 
to  say,  but  what  I  trust  you  do :  and  'tis  that  our  jojnt 
business  is  to  die  daily  to  this  world  and  self,  that  what 
little  remains  of  our  life  we  may  live  to  Him  that  died  for 
us.  For  myself,  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  tell  you  I  grow 
old  and  sickly  f  and  though  I  have  here  great  retirement — 
as  great  and  possibly  greater  than  I  could  readily  find 
anywhere  else — yrl  I  am  still  panting  after  a  retreat  from 
this  piace  and  all  public  thargt,  and.  next  to  rest  in  the  grave, 
it  is  the  pressingtst  desire  I  luive  of  anything  in  this  world 
atid,  if  it  might  bt,  with  you  or  near  you.  But  our  heavenly 
Father,  we  quietly  resigning  all  to  Him.  both  knows  and 
will  do  what  is  tjest.  Remember  my  kindest  affection  to 
your  son  and  daughter,  and  to  Mr.  Siderfin,  and  pray  for 

"  Your  poor  weary  brother, 

"R.  L." 

The  letter  is  evidently  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  his 
statement  to  the  Synod  of  Dunblane  on  October  11,  i<56s,' 
expressing  his  resolution  "of  retiring  from  his  public  chaise" 
with  the  reasons  given  :  "  the  sense  he  had  of  his  own  u»- 
worthincss  of  so  high  a  station  in  the  Church,  and  his 
weariness  of  the  contentions  of  this  charge,  which  seemed 
rather  to  be  growing  than  abating,  and  by  their  growth  did 
make  so  great  abatements  of  that  Christian  meekness  and 
mutual  charitie,  which  is  so  much  more  worth  than  the  sum 
of  all  that  was  contended  about."  The  country  was  ruled 
by  tyranny,  and  responded  in  the  west  and  south-west  by 
rebellion,  The  people  were  dbaatisficd  with  the  "  King's 
curates,"  treated  their  ministries  with  scorn,  and  forsook 
their  churches.  They  were  brought  before  the  Council  and 
Eccksiastical  Commission   for  abrenting   themselves   from 


'  P.  374  !  cf.  also  p.  379- 
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ordinances  that  they  ciid  not  desJre,  on  the  tnformiition  of 
the  clergy,  and  were  condemned  to  imprisonment,  fines,  and 
even  whippings  on  defective  prooC  Guards  were  quartered 
tlinnjgh  the  country,  under  the  command  of  the  fierce  Sir 
James  Turner,  who  was  ordered  by  Rothes  to  act,  according 
to  Archbishop  Humct's  instnictrans.'  The  government  of  the 
country  became  an  inquisition  rather  than  a  l^al  court, 
.and  on  the  temper  produced  by  such  dealings  there  is  a 
■tgnificant  comment  by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
himself: — "the  least  commotion  in  England  and  Ireland,  or 
encoun4;ement  from  foreigrwrs  abroad,  would  certainly  engine 
us  in  a  new  rebellion."  * 

Leighton  went  to  London  and  informed  the  King  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Scotland  as  headed  by 
Lauderdale,  Rothes  and  Sharp.  He  described  it  as  to  vwUhI, 
that  he  tould  not  concur  in  planting  Christianity  itself  in 
suth  a  manner  much  lets  a  form  of  government.  He  beggtd 
leave  to  quit  his  bishopric  and  to  retire,  for  he  consi'derei/ 
he  u/as  in  some  sort  accessory  etvn  to  the  viofencies  done  fy 
others,  since  he  was  one  of  tlum,  and  all  was  done  with  a 
prttcnte  of  establishing  their  order.  The  King  seemed 
touched  with  the  state  of  the  country,  would  not  suffer 
Leighton  to  quit  his  bishopric,  spoke  very  severely  of  Sharp, 
assured  Leighton  that  he  would  quickly  come  to  other 
measures  and  put  a  stop  to  violent  ones.  He  ordered  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  to  be  discontinued,  and  promised 
that  another  way  was  necessary  for  his  affairs.  Leighton 
seemed,  as  far  as  promises  went,  to  have  achieved  his  mission 
and  returned  home  with  the  purpose  of  achieving  all  that 
a  single-hearted,  conciliatory  spirit  could  propose. 

But  alas  I  for  any  promise  made  by  the  i>er(idious 
Charles  II;  Sharp  before  long  attained  the  upper  hand; 
under  the  fear  of  help  from  Holland  Dalziel  was  promoted  to 

'  Uutnet's  HiHory,  i,  376-3791 
>  IjmdttJalt  Pciftrt,  \.  1  ij  note. 
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be  a  general ;  and  it  required  the  fentland  Rising  or  1 666 
with  the  awful  horrors  of  "Haddock's  Hole"  perpetrated 
on  the  Covenanters,  to  prove  that  the  severities  of  Rothes 
and  Sharp  were  a  blunder,  and  to  make  Lauderdale  begin 
an  administration  with  milder  methods.  It  was  not  till 
June  7,  1669,  that  "the  First  Letter  of  Indulgence"  was 
issued,  and  from  166;  Lcighton  was  but  as  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  His  endeavours  for  conciliation,  if  impossible 
of  achievement,  were  at  least  sincere,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  a  relieving  feature  in  the  black  picture. 

The  following  two  letters  were  written  by  Leighton  before 
the  Accommodation  Movement,  as  it  was  technically  called 
(1667-1671),  and  were  intended  for  private  circulation  in 
I  manuscript  form.  ITiey  were  incorporated  by  McWard 
in  his  Case  0/  tke  Aaommodathn,  printed  at  Rotterdam  in 
1671.  They  arc  valuable  as  an  embodiment  of  Usher's 
Scheme,  as  applied  to  Scotland,  and  as  an  interpretation  of 
it,  in  connexion  witlt  the  Covenants.' 

Moderate  Episcopac}'  as  now  established  in  Scotland,  considered 
with  a  view  to  Accommodation. 

"  Sir— 

"In  the  Lite  Conference  I  had  with  your  friend,  the  sum  of 
what  I  said  was  this : 

"i.  That  Episcoixil  Government,  iniinagcd  in  conjunction  with 
I'rcsbylcrs  in  Presl>)-t erics  and  Synods,  is  not  contrary  either  to 
the  rule  of  Scripture,  or  the  example  of  the  Primiiivc  Church,  but 
most  agreeable  to  both. 

"i.  Vca,  it  is  not  contrary  to  that  very  Covenant,  which  is 
pretended  by  so  many  as  ihc  main,  if  not  the  only,  reason  of  ibdr 
scrupling :  and  for  their  sakes  it  is  necessary  to  add  tliis.  For 
.notwithstanding  the  many  irregularities  both  in  ilie  matter  and 
farm  of  that  Covenant,  and  ttic  illegal  and  violent  ways  uf  pressing 
and  prosecuting  of  it,  yet  to  them  who  remain  luider  the  oontcicnce 
of  iu  full  force  and  obligation,  and  in  that  seem  invincibly  persuaded, 
it  is  certainly  most  pertinent,  if  it  be  true,  to  duclarc  the  consistence 

'  Ct  pp.  124-116,  183-185. 
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of  the  present  Gcn'etnraent  eren  with  that  obtigalion.  And  u  IxtUi 
tbc5c  assertions,  t  lidk-AC  uj>on  the  exactcst  (if  impartial  snd 
iaipassionatc)  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  in  themselves  true:  so 
ihef  are  owned  hy  the  jjeneralitf  of  the  Pfesbjtertans  in  England  : 
HI  iheniseli'eii  have  pulilixhed  thctr  opinions  in  pruit  undvr  this 
title,  7V(H>  /'a/frs  of  Pro^tah  humbly  prtstnttd  la  his  Majtsty  fy 
tht  Rrvtrtnd  Mimsttrs  of  the  J'ralylerian  ptrsitaswa.  Ptjnltd  at 
London,  Anno  1661." 

Besides  o4hei  potugcs  in  these  Papers  to  the  same  puqmse,  at 
pages  I  ■  and  1  a  arc  iIktsc  words  ;  "  And  as  these  are  our  general 
ends  and  motives,  so  we  are  induced  to  insist  upon  the  form 
of  a  Synodical  Covcrnmcnl,  conjunct  with  a  fixed  Presidency  or 
Kpitcopocy,  for  these  leasons  : 

"i.  Wc  hare  reason  to  believe  tlwl  no  olhei  terms  will  be  so 
gen<>rally  agreed  on,  etc. 

"  I.  It  l>cing  agreeable  to  the  Scripture  and  Primitive  Government, 
is  likelieu  to  be  the  way  of  a  more  Universal  Concord,  if  ever  the 
Churches  on  earth  arrive  to  such  a  blessing :  however,  it  will  lie 
most  Aoceptable  to  God  and  vrell-informed  consciences. 

"5.  It  will  promote  the  practise  of  Discipline  and  Godliness 
without  disorder,  and  promote  order  without  hindering  Discipline 
tmd  Godliness, 

"  4.  And  it  is  not  to  be  silenced  (though  in  some  resiiert  we 
arc  loth  to  mention  it)  that  it  will  save  the  nation  from  the  violation 
of  their  Solemn  vow  and  Covenant,  without  wronging  the  Church 
at  all,  or  breaking  any  other  Oath,  etc."  And  a  little  after  they 
add,  that  "  the  Prelacy  disclaimed  in  that  Covenant  was  the  engross- 
ing of  the  sole  power  of  Ordination  and  Jurisdiction,  and  exercising 
of  the  whole  Discipline  abaotutely  by  Bishops  themselves  and  tlieir 
dd^lcs,  chancellors,  sunogates,  and  officials,  etc.,  excluding  wholly 
the  Pastors  of  particular  churches  from  all  share  in  it." 

"And  there  is  one  of  prime  note  amongst  them,  Mr.  Baxter, 
who  in  a  largo  Treatise  of  Church  Government,'  doth  clearly  evince, 
that  tliis  was  the  mind  both  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  ar>d 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  as  they  therhselvcs  did 
expressly  declare  it,  in  the  admitting  of  the  Covxrnant,  '  that  they 
understand  it  not  to  be  against  all  Episcopacy,  but  only  against 
that  jiarticular  frame,'  as  it  is  worded  in  the  article  itself.     Because 


Fivt  DispHlati«nt  eif  Cktireli  Ct^ttrnmenl  and  IVoftkip. 
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every  one  hath  not  the  book,  I  have  transcribed  here  Mr.  Baxter's 
own  words. 

"In  the  3rd  part  of  his  Treatise,  at  p.  375,  he  asserts,  'An 
Episcopacy  desirable  for  the  Reformation,  Preservalion,  and  Peocv 
of  the  Churches.'  And  at  p.  197  he  asserts  the  desirableness  of 
'a  fixed  President,  durante  vita.'  The  objections  to  this,  drawn 
from  the  Covenant,  he  thus  answers  at  p.  330. 

"  But  some  will  say,  tve  an  enpiged  against  all  Prtiaey  fy 
Ceveuant,  and  there/ore  cannot  yitid  to  at  mueh  at  you  do,  witMout 
ftrjury.    Ans.  That  this  is  utterly  untrue,  I  thus  demonstrate. 

"  I.  '  When  the  Covenant  was  presented  to  the  Ajscmbly  with 
the  bare  name  of  Pyelacy  joined  to  Popery,  many  grave  and  reverend 
Divines  desired  that  the  word  Prelacy  might  be  explained,  because 
it  was  not  all  Episcopacy  they  were  against.  And  thereupon  the 
following  concatenation  in  the  parenthesis  was  given  by  way  of 
explication,  in  these  words  :  That  it.  Church  gmiernment  by  Arch- 
bishopt,  Biihapt,  their  Chancellors  and  Commissaries,  Deans  and 
Chapters,  Archdeaeons,  and  alt  other  Ectlesiatitcal  O^utrt  dependitg 
01  thai  Hierarchy.'  By  which,  it  appears,  that  it  waa  only  the 
English  hierarchy,  or  frame,  that  was  covenanted  against,  and  that 
which  was  then  existent,  that  was  taken  down. 

"  2.  When  the  House  of  I-ords  took  llic  Covenant,  Mr.  Thomas 
Colemaii,  that  gave  it  them,  did  so  explain  it,  and  profess  that  it 
mu  not  their  interest  to  covenant  against  all  E{>i.icoj]acy :  and 
upon  this  explanation  it  was  taken :  and  certainly  the  Parliament 
was  most  capable  of  giving  the  due  sense  of  it,  because  it  was 
they  that  did  impose  it 

"  3.  And  it  could  not  be  all  Episcopacy  that  was  excluded, 
bscause  a  parochial  Episcopacy  was  at  Uie  same  time  used  and 
approved  commonly  here  in  England. 

"  4.  And  in  Scotland  they  had  used  the  help  ol  Visitors  for  the 
reformation  of  their  churches,  committing  the  care  of  a  county  or 
large  circuit  to  some  one  man,  which  was  as  high  a  sort  of 
Episcopacy,  at  least,  as  I  am  pleading  for.  Besides  that,  they  had 
UodcratoTs  in  all  their  Synods,  which  were  temporary  Bishops. 

"5.  Also  the  chief  Divines  of  the  late  Assembly  at  Westminster, 
that  recommended  that  Covenant  to  the  Nations,  have  professed 
their  own  judgments  for  such  a  Moderate  Episcopacy  as  I  am  here 
defending :  and  therefore  never  intended  /Af  exeiuti«ti  0/  this  iv 
the  Covenant. 
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"  Aftet,  he  adds,  '  As  we  bave  llie  old  E|>iscoi»c]r  to  beware  of, 
so  we  have  the  conirai)'  exlrcmc  to  avoid,  and  the  Churdi's  I'cacv 
(ir  it  nutjr  be)  to  procuTc  And  m  we  must  not  take  down  the 
Ministiy,  \etl  it  prepare  men  for  Episcopac)-,  so  neither  must  wc  be 
against  any  profitable  exercise  of  the  Ministry,  or  desirable  order 
amongst  them  for  fear  of  tiilrodudi^  Prelacy.'  Thus  for  Baxter's 
own  words. 

"  There  is  another  that  hath  writ  a  Treatise  on  purpose,  and  that 
zealous  and  strict  enough,  touching  the  obligation  of  the  League 
and  Ceventiitl,  under  the  nanie  ofThcOphilus  Tiniorcus.'  .Am)  yet 
therein  it  is  expressly  assvrled  that  "  however,  at  first,  it  might 
appear  that  the  Parliamciil  had  renounced  all  Episcopacy,  yet  ujwn 
cxacter  iitijuiry,  it  was  evident  to  ttie  Author  tliat  that  very  scruple 
was  made  by  some  members  in  I'arliamcnt,  and  resolved  (with  (lie 
consent  of  their  Brethren  in  Scotland)  tliat  the  Covenant  was  only 
intended  against  IVelacy,  as  then  it  was  in  being  in  England,  leaving 
a  latitude  for  Episico{>acy,  etc" 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  when  that  Covenant  was  framed,  there 
was  no  Episcopacy  3t  all  being  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  only  : 
so  that  ihc  cxtirjiation  of  that  frame  only  could  then  be  meant  and 
understood.  Likewise  it  should  be  considered,  that  though  there 
be  in  Scotland  at  present  the  name  of  D(an,  and  Chtipirr,  and 
Commiisariei,  yd  that  none  of  them  at  all  do  exercise  any  part  of 
the  Discipline  under  that  name,  neither  any  other,  as  Chancellor  or 
Surrogate,  etc.,  by  delegation  from  H)sh<^»,  with  a  total  exclusion 
of  the  community  of  Presbyters  from  all  power  and  shm  tn  it, 
which  is  the  great  point  of  difference  betwixt  tliat  Model  ar>d  this 
with  us,  and  imports  so  much  as  to  the  manner  of  liiscipline.  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  generality  of  the  people,  )'ca  even  of  the  ministers 
in  Scotland,  when  they  took  the  Covenant,  might  Ukewisc  under- 
stand that  Article  as  against  all  Episcopacy  whatsoever,  even  the  most 
modente,  especially  if  it  should  be  restored  under  the  express 
name  of  Bishops  and  Arthbiskaps :  never  considering  how  different 
the  nuurc,  and  model,  and  way  of  exercising  it  may  be,  tbouf;h 
under  the  same  names,  and  that  the  due  regulating  of  the  thing  is 
much  more  to  be  regarded  than  cither  the  retaining  or  altering  of 

'  The  Covemuiters  I'lea  atfutnst  Absolvcrs  :  or  a  Discourse  sbowiog 
why  those  who  in  Knglood  and  Scotland  took  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  cannot  judge  their  coMdences  discharged  from  the  obll- 
gatioo  of  It. 
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the  jiJitiK.  Hut  Uioogh  liuy  did  not  then  oonEidcr  any  such  thing, 
ycx  certainly  it  concern)  them  now  to  considct  it,  wiicn  it  is 
rcpfcscnted  to  ihcm,  Ihat  not  only  the  vronfc  of  llie  Oath  itielf  do 
Tery  genuinely  consist  with  such  a  qualified  and  distinctive  sense, 
but  that  (he  very  composurB  and  imposcrs  of  it,  or  a  considerable 
pari  of  them,  did  so  understand  and  intend  it.  And  unless  they 
make  it  ap|>car  tlial  the  Epbcii[<acy  now  in  question  with  us  in 
Scotland  is  either  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  to  that  mitigated 
sense  of  their  oim  Uath,  it  would  seem  more  suitable  to  Christian 
chanty  and  moderation,  rather  to  yield  to  it  as  tolerable,  at  least, 
than  (o  continue  so  inflexibly  fast  to  their  first  mistake  and  exceotife 
11:31,  as  for  love  of  it  to  divide  from  thar  Church,  and  break  the 
bond  of  I'cace. 

"  It  may  Ukewise  be  granted  tlut  some  learned  men  in  Ivngland, 
who  refused  to  take  the  Covenant,  did  possibly  except  against  that 
Article  of  it,  as  signifying  the  total  renunciation  and  abolition  of  all 
Episcopacy :  and  seeing  that  was  the  real  ecent  and  consequent  of 
it,  and  they  liaving  many  other  strong  and  weighty  reasons  for 
refusing  it,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tbey  were  little  anxious  to  inquire 
what  passed  ainong).t  the  contrivers  of  it,  and  what  distinction  or 
dilTcrent  senses  either  ihe  words  of  that  Article  might  admit,  or 
those  contrivers  might  intend  by  them.  And  the  truth  is,  that 
besides  many  other  evils,  the  iniquity  and  unhappincsa  of  such 
OatAi  and  Cifcenanft  lies  much  in  this,  that  being  commonly 
ftwned  by  ]>ersons  that,  even  among  themselves,  are  not  fully  of 
one  mind,  but  have  their  different  opinions  and  interests  to  serve 
(and  it  was  so  even  in  this),  they  are  commonly  patched  up  of  so 
many  several  articles  and  clatiact,  and  those,  loo,  of  so  versatile  and 
DmbiguouB  terms,  that  they  prove  most  wretched  snares,  thickets  of 
tniars  and  thorns  to  the  consdences  of  those  that  arc  engaged  in 
them,  and  matter  of  endless  contentions  and  disputes  amongst  tltem 
alxiut  the  true  smsc  and  intendment,  and  the  tic  and  obligemenu 
of  thom  doubtful  clauses,  especially  in  some  such  alterations  and 
tevolutioni  of  affairs  as  always  may,  and  often  do,  even  within  few 
years,  follow  after  them :  for  the  models  and  productions  of  such 
devices  are  not  usually  long-lived.  And  whatever  may  be  said  for 
ibett  eicuse  in  whole  or  in  part,  who^  in  yteldaiKe  to  the  Power 
that  pressed  it,  and  the  geneml  opinion  of  llib  ChuKh  at  that  time 
did  take  that  Cw*maml  in  the  most  moderate  and  least  schiAmatical 
sense  that  the  terms  can  admit :  yet,  I  know  not  what  can  be  saM 
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to  clear  /An*  of  a  very  great  Sin,  that  not  onl^  framed  such  an 
Engine,  but  vioknily  imposed  it  upon  all  ran3cs  of  men,  not 
ministers  and  olher  public  penons  only,  but  the  whole  body  and 
community  of  the  people,  thereb)*  ctigaging  such  diovos  of 
ignorant  persons  to  tbcy  know  not  what,  and,  to  speak  freely, 
such  a  hodge-podge  of  various  concemments.  Religious  and  Civil, 
as  Churth  Discipline  and  GmtrnmenI,  the  Pmnkf^i  oj  Parlia- 
mcnt  and  Lihrrfies  oj  Sufi/edi,  aitJ  Condign  PtiHishnunl  of 
Malignattt,  things  hard  enough  for  the  wisest  and  learnedcst  to 
draw  the  just  lines  of,  and  to  give  plain  definitions  and  decisions  of 
them,  and  therd'orc  certainly  as  far  off  from  the  reach  of  poor 
country  people's  understanding,  as  from  the  Itue  interest  of  theii 
souls:  and  yet  to  tic  them  by  a  Religious  and  Sacred  Oath  eithe 
to  know  all  these,  or  to  contend  for  them  blindfold  without  knovrir 
lhem:^Ca«  Ihtrt  b<  intlanad  a  grraUr  opfrttsion  and  tyt 
OBtr  antdtncts  than  l/iis  1  Certainly  they  that  now  gorem  in  Ihl 
Church  cannot  be  charged  with  anything  near  or  like  unto  it :  for 
whfltsocii-cr  they  retjuire  of  intrants  to  the  Ministry,  they  require 
neither  Subscriptions  nor  Oaths  of  Ministers  already  entered,  and  far 
less  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  And  it  wwc  ingenuously 
done  to  take  some  notice  of  any  )>oint  of  moderation,  or  whatso-l 
ever  else  b  really  commendable  even  in  those  we  account  our  grettt-l 
est  enemies,  and  not  to  take  any  Party  in  the  world  for  the  absolute 
standard  and  unfailing  rule  of  Truth  and  Righteousness  in  all  things. 
"As  for  our  present  model  in  Scotland  and  ilic  way  of  managing  of 
it,  whatsoever  is  amiss  {and  it  can  be  no  wrong  to  make  that  sup- 
position concerning  any  Church  on  earth),  or  whattoe^'et  tltey 
apprehend  to  be  amiss,  though  it  may  be  upon  mistake,  the 
Brethren  that  are  dissatisfied  hud  possibly  better  acquitted  their 
duty  by  free  admonitions  and  significations  of  their  own  sense  in  all 
things,  than  by  leaving  of  their  stations,  which  is  the  one  thing  that 
hath  made  the  breach,  I  fear,  very  bard  to  cure,  and  in  human 
appearance  near  to  incurable.  But  there  is  much  charity  due  to 
them,  as  following  the  dictate  of  their  own  conscience :  and  thqp 
owe,  and.  I  hope,  pay  the  same  back  again  to  those  that  do  the 
same  in  atiotlier  way :  and  whatsoever  may  be  the  readiest  and 
happiest  way  of  reuniting  those  that  aio  mutually  so  minded,  the 
Lord  reveal  it  to  them  tn  due  tiuve.  This  one  word  I  shall  add  :— 
That  tills  dilfercnce  should  arrive  to  so  great  a  height  may  seen 
somewhat  strange  to  any  nun  that  calmly  considers  that  there  ia  i 
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this  Church  no  change  at  all.  ndthcr  in  th<:  Doctrine  nor  WorsWpi 
no,  nor  tn  the  substance  of  the  DiscipliDc  iucif  :  but  when  it  fells 
on  nutter  easily  inflammable,  a  little  spark,  bow  great  a  Eire  will  it 
kindle ! 

"  Uut  oh,  who  would  not  long  for  the  thadowrs  of  the  eTenit^  and 
to  be  at  rest  Iront  all  these  poor  childish,  trilling  contests  I " 

Postscript, 

"Whatsoever  was  the  occasion  ef  copying  out  the  passages  cited  in 
this  Paper,  and  of  adding  these  few  thoughts  that  tlicn  occurred 
touching  that  subject,  I  would  have  neither  of  them  understood  as 
intended  any  way  to  reflect  upon  or  judge  other  Churches  where 
this  Government  is  otherwise  exercised :  hut  what  is  here  said 
is  only  ar^meaium  ad  konuium,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
the  persons,  and  notions,  and  scruples  wc  have  to  do  withal 
in  this  Church.  And  though  this  is  designed  to  come  to  very 
few  hands,  yet  I  wish  that  what  is  here  represented  were  by 
some  better  way  brought  to  the  notice  of  such  as  know  least  of  it 
and  need  it  most,  that,  if  it  be  possible,  their  exUcmc  fervour  might 
be  somewhat  allayed  by  this  consideration,  that  this  very  form  of 
Government,  which  is  so  hateful  to  them,  is  by  the  Presbyterians  of 
^  nej^bour  kingdom  accounted  a  tiling,  not  only  tolerable,  but 
desnable;'  And  I  might  add  that,  upon  due  inquiiy,  the  Reformed 
Churches  abntad  will  be  found  in  a  great  part  much  of  the  same 
opinion  :  yea,  1  am  not  afraid  to  say  yet  further,  that  1  think  there 
fl  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  were  not  only  lawful  for  those  that 
now  govern  in  this  Church,  but,  if  preiudke  hindered  not,  might 
prove  expedient  and  useful  for  the  good  of  the  Church  itself,  that 
they  did  use  in  some  instances  a  Itltlc  more  authority  than  they  do, 
and  )-ct  might  still  be  very  fiir  off  from  proud  and  tyrannical 
domination,  never  applying  their  power  to  obstruct  wliai  is  good, 
but  to  advance  it,  and  not  at  all  against  the  Trulh,  but  always  for 
it  And  while  they  do  so,  the  Atheism  and  Profancne&s  that 
abonnds  cannot  reasonably  be  imiMitod  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
Government,  as  too  commonly  it  n  by  some,  but  rather  to  the 
Bchtsm  that  is  made  by  wilhdrawirig  aitd  dividing  from  it :  for  there 
is  not  a  greater  enemy  in  the  world  to  the  {tower  of  Rdigion  than 
the  wrangling*  and  contcntioru  than  are  raised  about  the  external 
Ibrm  of  it  E^7n|  ^^  «H^  4^  *<^  *^  AnUrtt  ^^m*  ;  as 
Madmaeo  pathetically  begins  one  of  hit  OntioM  for  Peace.  1 
'  S««  pp.  309-31*!  wpeeiaUy  pp^  3i7t  319. 
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confess  I  have  somewhat  wondcrcxl  to  see  some  msc  snd  good  men. 
sRer  all  that  can  bo  said  to  ibem,  make  so  greal  reckonitii;  of 
eeittin  ntcU)>hy3»cal  exceptions  against  some  Uttk  ntodes  and 
formalities  of  difference  in  the  Government,  and  set  so  tilllc  a  value 
upon  so  great  a  thing  as  is  the  I'cacc  of  the  Church.  Oh,  when 
shall  the  low  and  harsh  noises  of  our  Pclxites  be  turned  into  the 
sweeter  sound  of  united  Prayers  for  this  Messed  Peace,  llial  we 
might  cry  with  one  huut  and  voice  to  the  God  of  Peace,  who  alone 
can  give  it.  Paccm  te  poscimus  omncs  I  And  if  wc  be  real 
Euppli^mts  for  it,  we  should  beware  of  being  the  disappointcrs  of 
our  own  desires,  and  of  obstructing  the  Blessing  we  pray  for,  and 
llierefore  sliould  inainl)-  study  a  tenij>ei  lecsi'tive  of  it,  and  that  is 
great  Meekness  and  Charity.  And  certainly  whatsoever  patty  or 
opinion  we  follow  in  this  matter,  the  badge  by  which  we  must  be 
known  to  be  followers  of  Jcsu!>  Christ  is  this,  /Aai  kv  /mx  aiu 
another:  and  t^t  Law  unquestionably  is  of  I>ivine  right,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  broken  by  bitter  passion  ;ind  rcvilings,  and 
rooted  hatreds  one  against  another  for  things  about  which  the  right 
is  in  dispute  betwixt  us.  And,  however  that  be,  arc  we  Chiiuians  } 
lltun  doubtless  the  things  wherein  wc  agree  are  incomparably 
greater  than  those  wherein  wc  disflgrec,  and  therefore  in  all  reason 
should  be  more  powerful  to  unite  us  than  tlie  other  to  divide  ill. 
But  to  restrain  myself,  and  slop  here,  if  wc  love  both  our  own  and 
the  Church's  Peace,  Ihcic  be  two  things  I  conceive  wc  should  most 
carefuEly  avoid,  vix.,  tlie  bestowing  of  loo  great  leal  upon  small 
things,  and  too  much  confidence  of  opinion  ti]x>n  doubtful  things. 
It  is  a  mad  thing  to  rusli  on  hard  and  boldly  in  the  dark,  and  we  all 
know  what  kind  of  person  it  is  of  whom  Solomon  says,  That  he 
ragei  and  it  tonfidtiit. 

LmKR  II. 
"Sir— 

"The  question  betwixt  us  is  not  concerning  Bishops  governing 
absolutely  by  themselves  and  their  delegates,  but  concerning  Bislwps 
governing  iu  conjunction  with  Prcsb)-tcrs  in  Presbyteries  and 
Synods.  Of  which  we  affirm  tliat  it  is  neitlier  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  example  of  the  Primitive  Church,  but  most 
Bgreoible  to  both  :  if  any  think  otherwise,  let  ihem  produce  llieir 
evidences  of  Scripture  and  Antiquity.  If  they  say,  it  is  not  enough 
to  make  such  a  form  lawful,  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  ihe  Scripture, 
but  there  ought  id  be  an  express  comnumd  or  rule  in  Scripture  to 
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wurant  it,  they  witl,  surd)-,  be  so  just  at  U>  Ix:  subject  to  the  same 
law  thcnisctvcs.  I.cl  ih<:m  then  produce  such  an  express  connnand 
or  rule  for  their  own  model  of  Kirtc-Sessiotu,  Presbjrteries,  Synods 
Provincialand  National,  CummUfiion  of  the  Kirk,  and  their  several 
dependencies  and  suhordiiutions  for  the  ordinary  and  constant 
government  and  exercise  of  diKipline  in  ibc  Church,  and  the 
neceuary  changing  of  the  Moderators  in  these  meetings,  excepting 
only  that  of  the  Kirlc- Session,  wherdn  the  Minister  it  cionslantly  to 
moderate.  For  without  such  an  express  rule  as  this,  a  Dishop  or 
fixed  President  may  very  well  consist  with  that  whtde  liamc  they  con- 
tend for ;  and  it  is  ically  and  actually  so  at  this  present  in  Ibis  Church, 
Itnd  iheyiUnd  so  much  tlie  rather  ohligL-d  to  brin^acleai  cuminand 
for  these  Judicatories,  and  their  subordinations,  because  they  aRirm 
them  to  be  of  unqiMStionable  Divine  Right,  and  the  very  Kingdom 
of  ChriKt  ujMin  eartlt,  and  the  only  lawful  and  absolutely  necessary 
Govcmmcnl  of  the  Chriitian  Churcli,'  whereas  the  asserton  of  other 
fonns  do  not  usually  speak  so  Ug.  If  they  shall  say  they  are  not 
afiainst  a  fixed  President  or  llishop,  or  call  him  what  yoa  will  (for  to 
contest  about  names,  especially  in  to  grave  a  mailer,  is  trivial  and 
childish),  but  that  the  cjucstion  is  above  their  power,  then  we  beg  that 
it  may  be  tOi  l^-t  that  be  all  the  question  betwixt  us,  and  then  we 
hope  the  controversy  will  be  cjuickly  ended  :  for  we  trust  we  ahall  be 
found  not  at  all  desirous  to  usurp  or  aJTect  any  undue  |>owcr,  but 
rather  to  abate  of  that  |>owcr  which  is  reasonable  and  conformable 
even  to  Primitive  Episcopacy,  than  that  a  Schism  should  continue  in 
Ihb  Church  upon  that  score.  But  be  it  su|>i>oied  that  Bixhoin  do 
stretch  their  powvr  somewliat  beyond  their  line,  let  all  the  vrorld 
judge  whether  Ministers  are  for  that  engaged  to  leave  titcir  sution 
Mai  withdraw  bom  those  meetings  of  Uk  Cliurch,  which  iliemselvcs 
approve  of,  for  the  exercise  of  Dttcipttne^  yea  and  (a*  many  of  them 
have  done)  lo  separate  from  the  Public  Worship,  and  whole  Com- 
munion of  the  Church,  because  of  some  degree  of  wrong  done  then 
as  they  ihinlc,  in  that  point  of  power :  or  whether  they  bad  not 
sufficiently  acquitted  themselves,  and  discharged  their  conscieikca 
by  ftec  declaring  of  their  opinion  concerning  tlui  matter,  arMl 
modestly  desiring  the  redress  of  it :  and  patiently  vrailing  for  it, 
though  it  be  not  presently  redressed,  and  continuing  in  the  pcf^ 
formance  of  their  own  duty  to  their  power,  though  others  above 
them,  or  about  tlicm,  do  iransgiesa  theirs,  ot  seem  at  least  to  tbcm 
'  Cr.  pp.  186-194. 
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to  do  wk  OtBciwMe^  if  wc  obk  asicha  otwiBnl  tat  c*i9fUung 
that  i%  or  diat  *c  jodgB  faA^  ia  other  penons,  or  in  the  Some  of 
tMi(i  di  tteOmc^  ID  rAbi|bUi  otber  tbe  hjiiiihmbuu  at  it,  tjt 
flvr  fluna  n  il,  wmc  wuI  tboe  be  bdtcDoCM  •■unuof  MimslioiM 
uKt^visiam  in  any  Chordi  ando' the  foa  ? 

"Bat  there  booe  tfaiagiadBtbininewof  oand>tt«ieta«ftBTiP 
the  rot :  /V  Cttmami.  A*  to  dm,  wshnog  tB  Oe  imsakiWea  oftl, 
tbdo^  K>  aaitj  and  ao  grcst,  that  ra  the  judgment  at  divcn  bod) 
wiae  and  good  men  they  seem  to  annal  tiw  obWption  of  h,  soppooe 
it  MiD  (o  bind  aO  that  took  it,  and  soppose  Kewiu  dui  the  present 
EpacopKy  in  thk  Church  is  that  suae  that  vas  abjnrad  in  the 
Cownant :  fvt  the  artide  relating  thereto  obtiges  each  one  oidj  to 
thit,  A  emdeaoeur  aithim  their  ealliMg  and  statiom  to  exiirfaU  it,  if 
mcli  aa  Episcopacy  shall  be  introthioed  and  coatinaed  agaimt  tbdr 
irtL  But  the  tnith  ia,  if  men  woold  have  ibe  patience  to  inqoire 
into  it,  and  contider  the  thing  without  prejodice  and  paitiaUty,  this 
out  Episcopacy  will  be  found  not  to  be  the  tame  with  that  abjttred 
in  that  Covenant :  far  that  it  Ifu  G^oerrtmtiU  of  Biskafit  and 
Arth^iihofi  abi^lukfy  ^  tktmuivei  and  Ikar  IMegatts,  C^am- 
etiiort,  Archdeac->Mt,  OffieitUs,  tic,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  very 
words  of  the  Article,  and  was  on  purpose  so  expressed  to 
diSerencc  that  frame  from  other  forms  of  Episeopaqr,  and 
particularly  from  tJut  which  b  exercised  by  Bishops  Joindy  with 
PicsbylL-rs  in  Presbytcncs  and  Sytvods  :  and  that  is  it  which 
la  now  u>ed  in  this  Church.  And  that  the  Presbyterians  in 
England  do  generally  take  notice  of  this  difference,  and  to  that 
dq^no,  as  to  account  the  one  Model  contrary  to  the  Covenant 
and  the  othvr  not  contrary  to  it,  but  very  well  agredng  with  it, 
u  a  thing  that  none  can  deny,  nor  any  tbal  uses  diligence  to 
inquire  can  be  ignorant  of  it,  for  it  is  clear  in  divers  Treatises 
extant  in  print.  These  things,  to  my  best  discerning,  are  Troths : 
and  if  they  be  indeed  so,  I  am  sure  are  pertinent  Truths, 
toward  the  healing  of  our  sad  Divisions :  hit  tj  any  tike  to  bt 
cmUtntious,  I  wish  I  could  say  of  this  Church,  iw  Mav*  ma  mtk 
tmthm,  but — this  certainly  may  be  said,  (hat  there  is  no  custom 
doth  more  disedify  llie  Churches  of  God,  and  less  become  the 
followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  shall  only  add  one  word, 
which  I  am  sure  it  undeniable,  and  1  ihtnk  is  very  considerable, 
that  he  that  cannot  join  with  the  present  frame  of  this  Cburdt 
could  not  liave  lived  in  the  communion  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
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the  time  or  the  first  most  famous  General  Assembly  oT  it,  the 
Council  of  Nice :  yea  (to  go  no  higher  up,  though  safely  I  might)  he 
must  as  certainly  have  scpantcd  from  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
in  the  days  of  the  holy  Bishop  and  Martyr  Cyprian,  upon  this 
Tery  scruple  of  the  government,  as  Novaius  did  mxin  another 
occasion." 

The  other  Scottish  Bishops  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land were  not  as  Leighton.  Burnet's  was  the  worst  possible 
appointment  that  could  have  been  made  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Glaspjw,  and  his  unrclaxing  efforts  to  dragoon  the  western 
clergy  and  people  to  episcopal  authority,  appear  to  have  been 
as  potent  a  factor  in  the  discontent  of  the  time  as  the  knavery 
of  Sharp,  and  the  brutality  of  Rothes,  Hamilton  and  their 
incTcllcss  coadjutors.'  But  Leighton's  influence  seems  to 
have  had  some  power  over  Lauderdale,  and  nothing  so 
demonstrates  it  as  the  letter  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  (dated 
Edinburgh,  September  iG,  1667).  Burnet  reported  to 
Sheldon  *  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  which 
af\cr  great  pressure  Sharp  had  been  induced  to  summon,  he  had 
urged  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  Sheldon,  in  the  name 
of  all  present,  expressing  their  sense  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  the  coneiliation  policy  of  Lauderdale 
and  his  friends,  and  their  earnest  hope  that  this  policy  might 
be  stopped.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  to  frustrate  his  objects 
Sharp  moved  that  a  letter  should  also  be  written  to  Lauder- 
dale himself;  that  it  \vas  thereupon  arranged  that  Sharp 
should  draft  this  letter,  while  that  to  Sheldon  was  left  to 
him  :  that  when  Sharp  told  him,  he  must  not  speak  with 
his  accustomed  freedom,  and  that  former  letters  of  his  had 
been  displeasing  to  Lauderdale,  he  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter- 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Archbishop  Burrwfs  account, 
but  Sharp  in  his  letter  to  Sheldon  '  gives  a  different  one.  He 
speaks  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  an  independent  and  un- 

'  Cf.  Appendix  to  Ijituirrdalt  Paf^rs,  ii.  pp.  xxix.,  xxxiv.,  xlii.,  «lvL 
'  Ibid.  p.  xlix.  *  Ibid.  p.  . 
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biassed  view  of  aRain  :  that  he  is  beginnii^  to  regard  the 
violence  of  fonner  yean  as  a  mistaken  policy  ;  praises  the 
lo>-alty  to  the  Church  showed  by  Lauderdale  and  Murray ; 
mentions  lightly  that  at  the  Bishops'  meeting  it  was  judged 
fitting  to  write  a  letter  expressing  this,  and  only  at  the  very 
end  of  the  letter,  and  as  tt  were  incidentally,  refers  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  iKcn  moved  to  write  also  to  Sheldon  himself,  as 
though  t^ts  had  been  the  second  thought,  nor  docs  he  hint  at 
the  causes  of  that  motion.  'ITie  Scottish  Bishops'  letter  to 
Lauderdale,  as  drafted  by  Sharp,  says  nothing  whatever 
about  the  alarm  which  Burnet  declares  prompted  his  motion, 
and  is  entirely  concerned  with  their  expression  of  belief  in 
Lauderdale's  virtues  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their 
order.  Either  Burnet  or  Sharp  was  lying,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  Sharps  The  trick  was  a  clever  one,  but 
its  smartness  was  seen  by  Robert  Moray,  who  writes  on 
September  20 : 

"  Though  S.  S.  and  I  laughed  till  wc  were  wci.ry  at  the  tetter  of 
the  Bishops  that  was  sent  you,  yd  you  may  pick  out  of  it  some 
posMigo  tlut  may  iway  you  to  comply  vitli  tlic  advice  I  give  But 
in  sum  you  will  soon  obscrtt:,  as  we  have  done,  what  a  silly  com- 
pany oi  people  they  arc,  ami  Atnv  uuJhI  out  of  tkan  h  in  manapng 
oflht  rtst." » 

Sharp  had  been  made  to  feel  that  the  safest  game  was  to 
accept  Lauderdale's  mastery  and  confine  himself,  as  he  was 
ordered,  to  his  own  diocese.  But  the  letter  of  the  Scottish 
Bishops,  drafted  by  him,  shows  that  on  account  of  Lauderdale's 
apparent  acceptance  of  Lci^hton's  conciliatory  attitittle, 
Sharp  was  forced  to  apptar  as  falling  in  line  with  it,  and  this 
at  a  time  when,  as  Uumet  shows,  he  was  particularly  hostile 
to  Ldghton.* 

The  letter  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  is  another  instance  of 
Sharp's  craft,  and  proves,  along  with  other  irrefragable 
e%-idencc,  that  the  estimate  of  Jamw  Sharp's  character,  pro- 
'  1^4.  ft,  70,  '  History  of  Hit  Ovm  Timti,  i.  371. 
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nounced  by  Mr.  Osmtrnd  Airy,  the  editor  of  the  Lauderdatt 
Papers,  is, although  severe,  the  only  possible  one: 

"Wc  have  showed  thai  Sharp  wa»  reckoned  a  poltroon  and  a  liar: 
but  a  poluoon  of  survicrablc  ability,  and  a  liar  whose  lies  could  be 
counted  u|)on  :  tliac,  unstable  as  he  was  in  all  else,  he  might  alwajn 
be  depended  upon  to  betray  his  associates  and  the  cause  which  he 
was  supposed  to  represent  \  that  cajolery,  however  coarse  and  care- 
less, would  instantly  draw  Trom  him  the  most  fawning  recognition 
and  timely  menace  tlie  most  abject  surrender :  that,  after  being  the 
mow  trusted  minister  of  that  kirk  which  had  waged  a  century's  war 
against  crown  and  nobility,  he  had  acquired  through  various  stages 
this  supreme  merit  in  the  eyes  of  king  and  nobility  alike,  that,  when 
diny  work  had  to  be  done,  he  did  it  really  well."  ' 

The  letter  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  I^ighton's  name 
appears  in  association  with  those  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  in  which  he  signs  himself  "  R.  Dunblane  " 
— it  being  a  noteworthy  fact  that  even  in  his  official  letters 
to  Lauderdale  and  others,  he  invariably,  and  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  his  colleagues,  signs  himself"  Robert  Leighton." 

The  Scotch  Bishops  to  the  Rarl  of  I^udi-rdale. 

Edinburgh,  idth  Se[itember,  1667. 

"May  it  Pleask  Youk  Lordship— 

"  Wee  having  mett  ai  this  place  for  consulting  wtut  may  be  incom- 
bent  10  us  upon  the  juncture  of  aflairs,  for  obviating  and  curing 
those  evills  which  doc  infest  and  threaten  the  Church,  doc  find 
ourselves  ohlidgcd  to  tender  to  your  Lo"  our  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  farour  and  c^re  for  the  legall  government 
of  this  Church  you  were  plcasid  to  express  by  your  civilities  to  those 
of  oursclvct  when  we  had  occasions  to  wait  upon  yow,  and  your 
rcadines  to  assist  us  in  our  addresses  to  his  sacred  Ma''  and  in 
the  dispatches  of  his  royal)  instructions  and  comands  from  tyme 
to  tyme  in  order  to  the  sctlement  and  quiet  of  this  Church. 

Next,  we  shall  crave  leave  to  say,  y',  as  by  the  Institution  of  our 
offices  and  his  M""  favour  which  placed  ws  in  them,  we  are 
bound  to  direct  all  our  actions  and  administrations  for  the  glory  of 
God,  the  honour  and  gn^tness  of  the  King,  the  peace  of  Church 
^Sfotthh  R*vlfw,]yi\y,  1884. 
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and  KingdoiR,  with  the  nxintenance  of  EpueafMU  govermnenl  io  its 
lodiority  allowed  by  the  Uwcs,  so  we  shall  not  doubt  of  youi 
Lo^.  oountcnancG  of  ws,  and  concunanoc  in  porauance  of 
these  ends ;  some  of  ws  having  heard  yoor  Lo*.  to  our  gnst 
content  expren  jrour  judgment  as  to  the  basb  ai>d  right  upon  which 
the  order  of  cprtcopacy  is  (bundit,  and  ail  of  us  may  know  the  great 
trust  our  royall  roaster  docs  repose  in  yout  Lo>'  eminent 
abilities  and  bdeliiy,  and  have  been  acquainted  with  the  assonoce 
yow  have  taitly  given  of  the  sincerity  of  your  professed  kyndes  and 
concernment  for  the  Charch  govemncnt  as  now  settled  by  Law ;  in 
the  management  whereof  we  propose  no  other  design  bat  yt  the 
Clei^  and  |M;opte  coniitied  to  our  in^>ection  may  live  in  the  awe 
of  the  religion  professed  in  the  conscience  and  practise  of  lx>}-alty  to 
the  Kiagt  obcdtciKe  to  bb  Laws,  and  charity  and  peace  amongst 
themselves,  wee  malce  h  our  care  in  the  way  proper  to  ws,  to 
endeavour  the  tuppressii^  of  error,  profainrtes,  shUro,  and  sedition, 
which  toour  great  gretf  have  gott  too  much  grotmd  in  this  kingdom; 
wee  find  our  interest,  bow  wigorously  soever  impJoycd,  insufficient  to 
ptevaile  over  these,  without  the  realc  lusirtance  of  the  Mintsteni  of 
State  and  justice  of  the  Kingdom :  we  profess  ourselves  servants 
in  sincerity  to  all  who  serve  the  King ;  we  sufficiently  know  yt  undet 
God  we  have  no  dependance  nor  security  but  upon  the  fivour  and 
proteaion  of  our  most  gracious  master,  and  in  our  own  innoccncy 
and  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties ;  and  doc  desire  without 
any  jealousy  or  reserve  to  rely  and  putt  ourselves  upon  your 
Lo*''  patrociny  and  freindship,  hopir^  yt  the  great  interest 
Ood  hath  given  your  Lo*  with  the  King,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  affairs,  shall  have  its  auspicious  and  benign  influence  for 
the  flourishing  of  the  Church,  and  our  encouragement  tn  the  service 
of  it,  which  will  inviolably  ingage  our  duty  and  prayers,  yt  the  like 
signs  from  heaven  whicli  in  all  ages  have  l>een  observed  to  attend 
the  pcnoni  and  bowses  of  the  frcinds  of  the  Episcopalt  order  (the 
known  and  experienced  channel!  of  convc)-ancc  and  preservation  of 
truth  and  power  to  the  Christian  world)  may  be  muUiplyed  and 
ensured  upon  your  person  and  noble  family;  wee  presume  yt  your 
Lo*"  ends  and  ours  arc  the  same,  and  if  thcr  happen  any 
dilTereiict:  about  the  rocanes  conducing  ihcrctmlo,  we  shall  not  stick 
in  our  opinion,  but  in  submission  and  paying  all  becoming  deference 
lo  your  Lo'''  great  judgment  and  cxpcricrKc. 

By    your     Lo"'    permission     we   shall    moreover     offer   our 
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humble  sutc;  Rnt  Tor  the  Church  snd  then  for  ourselves,  That  hy  )«ur 
Lo'''  intercession  the  King  may  be  graciously  pleasit,  yt  after 
the  signifying  of  his  will  about  the  expc-dicnts  for  the  quiet  of  the 
kingdom  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  forces,  the  disturbos  of  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  who  continue  ilteir  insolent  and  scandalous 
altroniing  and  contempt  of  the  Lawes,  may  effectually  find  yt  tliough 
in  the  method  of  provision  for  the  publick  quiet  the  peace  of  the 
Stale  may  be  5ret  taken  into  consideration,  yet  the  quiet  of  the 
Church  cannot  saifely  nor  reasonably  be  disrcgaxdit  or  separated 
from  it,  seeing  the  attempts  against  the  one  have  been  found  in  all 
Chriitian  kingdoms  not  to  hold  long  without  the  deuiment  and 
concussion  of  the  other;  and  for  ourselves  we  humbly  tntreat 
y'  your  Lo*  may  not  intcrtain  mistaken  of  any  of  ws,  but  yt 
yow  would  be  assured  yt  as  wc  place  our  great  rclcef  from  despon- 
dencie  under  the  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  we  meet 
within  your  l/a"'  good  opinion  of  ws,and  bceng  concerned  for 
our  order,  so  we  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  carefull  lo  deserve 
well  of  your  Lo^  and  yt  the  tenour  of  our  actions  may  witness 
yt  we  are  in  all  dutifulnes. 

Your  Lo>^'  most  humble  and  obedient  Servants, 

St.  Anorews, 

Geo.  Edinburobm, 

Hknr.   DUHKELDk 
Pat.  Be.  of  Arbxdrbk, 
Da.  Bkcchinem, 
Will.  Lisuoren, 


AI.KX.    Gl-ft5CUEN, 
Ja.  GAU.OIIIDIEH, 

Albxan.   MottAKieNS, 

R, SODOREU, 

R.  1>unkijuie. 


It  is  curious  that  Leighton  did  not  separate  rrom  his  [taiiy, 
for  his  heart  could  not  be  with  the  blood-stained  Dalziel, 
"the  Muscovite,"  as  he  pursued  his  awful  work  in  Ayrshire 
and  Dumfriesshire,  and  whose  cruelty  made  the  people  of 
the  West  think  kindly  of  his  predecessor,  Sir  James  Turner. 
Leighton's  sympathies  were  with  the  cloud  of  witnesses — 
with  men  like  Hugh  McKail,  who  believed,  as  Renwick  did 
in  1683,  "  that  if  the  Lord  could  be  tyed  to  any  place,  it  is  to 
the  mosses  and  muirs  of  Scotland." 

Wc  know  that  it  was  his  longing  to  reconcUe  that  detained 
him  at  his  post,  as  well  as  his  hope  that  he  might  succeed  in 

A.L.  37 
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the  establishment  of  milder  measures.  Had  be  been  at 
Glasgow  from  the  first,  or  had  he  accepted  the  station  which 
Sharp  dishonoured,  the  histor>-  of  the  country  might  ha\-e 
been  different.  Lauderdale's  change  of  policy  (at  least  for 
a  time)  was  evidently  tlie  occasion  of  fresh  hope,  and  tliat 
must  be  l^ighton's  vindication,  as  it  was  the  outcome  of 
l^eighton's  pleading  with  the  King.  The  fall  of  Clarendon 
was  followed  unquestionably  by  a  change  for  the  better  in 
Scotland,  as  Rothes  wa.t  dismissed  from  office.  Sharp  had  to 
confine  himself  to  his  diocese  and  come  no  more  to  Edin- 
bui^h,'  and  worthy  men  like  the  Earl  of  Twiieddale  •  and 
Sir  Robert  Murray  acquired  an  influence  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  The  Firet  Letter  of  Indulgence  Qunc  7,  1G69) 
allowed  such  ejected  ministers,  as  had  lived  "  peaceably  and 
orderly."  to  reoccupy  their  churches  if  they  hapi>ened  to  be 
vacant.  Only  about  forty  ejected  ministers  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  (among  them  George  Hulcheson  and  Robert 
Douglas),  but  by  a  lai^e  number  of  the  people  their 
acceptance  of  the  Indulgence  was  regarded  as  a  base 
compliance.     It  was  soon  seen  that  tliis  acceptance  meant 

'  Buraei'*  HuUry,  i.  418. 

»  "  Lord  Twecddalc  look  grcnl  pnins,"  vays  Burnet, "  to  engage  Leighton 
into  llie  ume  coun»ct«  n-ith  him.  He  had  magnified  bim  highly  to  the 
King,  as  the  much  gteateit  man  of  the  Scottish  der^ ;  and  the  Loid 
TVeeddalc^a  chief  aim  wiih  relation  to  chuich  tnatlcrs  urns  10  Mt  bim  at 
tbo  head  of  ihem  :  for  he  often  vud  to  me  that  more  thitn  two  parts  in 
Ihree  tA  th«  whole  business  of  th«  government  related  to  the  chorch. 
So  he  itudieii  to  bring  in  a  set  of  episcopal  men  of  nnother  stamp,  and 
to  set  Leighton  .11  their  head.  .  .  .  Leigliton  wa^  prevailed  on  to  go  to 
London,  where,  as  he  told  mc,  he  hod  two  full  audiences  of  ihe  King.' 
(History  ef  Hit  ihvn  Time,  \.  p.  i^\\  At  these  audience*  Leighton 
impressed  on  tbe  King  the  m.-idncst  of  the  fprmer  admin isinl ion,  ibe 
necessity  for  moderate  counMrls,  and  his  comprehension  of  the  Presby- 
terian, which  by  abatements  foe  the  present  might  preser\-G  (he  whole 
for  the  ftJture.    l.thid.) 

Tweeddale  mm  a  conunission  to  inquire  into  Ihe  Western  atrocities, 
and  Sir  Robert  Munay.  who  went  personally  through  (he  West  reported 
that  no  support  could  be  given  to  the  "ignorant"  and  "scandalous" 
clergy  or  oiratea  in  Uuraet't  diocese.    {IM.  pp.  440^441.) 
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the  acceptance  of  Episcopacy  and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  Crou-n,  anil  this  was  indicated  in  a  measure  o{  the 
Parliament,  wIiicK  met  in  October,  with  Lauderdale  as  King's 
commissioner.  By  another  Act  of  November  16,  it  was  once 
more  declared  that  the  King  possessed  "  supreme  authority 
and  supremacy  over  alt  persons  and  in  all  causes  ecclesias- 
tical." '  On  the  other  hand.  Archbishop  Burnet,  of  Glasgow, 
and  many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  \vere  enraged,  because  the 
Indulgence  allowed  benefices  to  be  held,  without  a  direct 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  Bishops.  In  the 
Remonstrance  of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow,  drafted  by  Burnet, 
it  was  affirmed  tliat  the  late  Indulgence  had  been  granted 
against  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  Church,  and  that  as  a 
result  of  the  Govenimenl  policy,  the  religious  condition  of 
the  country  ivas  more  unsatisfactory  than  ever.'  The  Epis- 
copal remonstrants  were  as  summarily  dealt  with  as  their 
Presbyterian  brethren,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
Archbishop  Burnet  was  removed  from  his  sec  by  the  express 
command  of  the  King.''  Lcighton  was  put  in  his  place,  and 
for  three  years  attempted  reconciliation  in  the  stormy  West ; 
but  the  first  application  of  the  Assertory  Act  was  the  expul- 
sion of  Ardibishop  Burnet  from  the  see  of  Gla-sgow. 

Two  days  before  it  was  passed,  Robert  Leighton  preached 
before  the  Commissioner  and  Parliament  at  Edinbur{;h  (No- 
vember 14,  1669).  His  sermon  was  a  beautiful  one,  and 
reveals  a  spirit  that  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  God ;  but  it 
is  also  the  expression  of  a  saint,  who  failed  to  see  the  principle 
involved  in  the  time-struggles,  or  to  recognize  what  the 
Covenanters  felt  to  be  as  dear  to  them  as  life  itself  If 
the  practical  genius  may  be  so  developed  as  to  injure  the 
spiritual  side  of  man's  nature  ;  if  the  spiritual  may  be  so 
developed  as  to  make  man  shrink  from  the  practical  duties 


■  /It/M  of  ParliaM4mt^  rii.  $$4- 

•  Afifiendix  fo  tjiuderiMt  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  liiv.^wru. 

'/*i7.  p.lxix. 
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of  life ;  no  less  may  an  elevated  nature  be  so  wrapt  in  its 
own  contemplation  as  to  fail  to  sec  the  principle  for  which 
stroi^,  practical  men  are  contending.  And  this  is  what 
strikes  one  in  reading  Leighton's  sermon  before  the  Scottish 
FarliAment.  It  is  the  mcss^cof  a  saint,  who  was  led  by  his 
conviction  to  be  a  practical  statesman,  and  yet  although  his 
motives  were  pure,  he  somehow  or  other  failed  to  sec  what  n-as 
involved  in  the  struggle,  although  he  could  not  possibly  be  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  what  was  to  follow  in  the  Parliament  two 
clays  later'  We  know  from  Leighton's  own  pen  that  the 
diflerenccs  were  to  him  "  a  drunken  scuffle  in  the  dark."* 

His  text  was,  "What  is  that  to  thee?    Follow  thou  Me" 
(John  xxi.  22). 


..."  Some  will  say  tlut  although  we  be  not  concerned  in  the 
private  aTDun  of  others,  or  in  tnatlcrs  or  stale,  yet  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  arc  such,  as  wc  ought  not  a  littk:  to  concern  ourselves 
in  ihcm.  I  shall  only  say  thai  all  truths  are  not  alike  clear,  nor  are 
duties  alike  vrdghty  lo  all,  and  do  not  equally  conccm  all  parties. 
Christians  roay  very  ivell  keep  Uiemselves  within  the  compass  of  Ihdr 
D«m  sphere,  Many  ihii^  about  which  men  dispute  very  warmly 
are  uf  remote  relation  and  sfBnity  to  the  great  things  of  Christian ily. 
Some  truths  are  of  so  little  evidence  and  importance,  that  he  who 
errs  in  them  charitably,  meekly  and  ealmty,  may  bo  both  a  wiser 
man  and  a  better  Christian  than  he  who  is  furiously,  storinily,  and 
uncharitably  orthodox.  If  it  be  the  mind  of  God  that  that  Order, 
which  from  the  primitive  times  has  been  in  constant  succession  in 
this  and  other  Churches,  do  yet  continue,  what  is  that  to  thee  or  to 

"'Leighton"(says  BuriHt)  "was  against  any  such  act,  and  gM  tome 
words  to  be  altered  in  it.  He  ttvoaijbt  it  might  be  stretched  to  ill  ends, 
and  so  he  was  very  averse  to  it :  ytl  h*  jpiiv  kis  valt  for  it,  not  having 
tHfficientfy  fomtitftre.i  tkt  txttnl  ef  tht  werdt,  and  Ik*  amt«^\ttnat  thai 
tHigUfolton  mi  ttuh  un  act ;  for  whUh  ht  *»■■«  frr/  tarry  ai  Img  ai  ht 
li-utd.  Bat  at  thai  time  there  were  no  apprehensions  in  Scotland  of  iIm 
danger  of  popery.  Many  of  the  best  of  the  cpiscofKil  clerfty,  Nairn  and 
Cbaneris  in  particular,  were  highly  offended  at  the  act.  TItey  thought 
it  plainly  made  the  King  otir  pop^  as  the  Prcsbyteriaas  said  it  put  him 
In  Chritt's  siead."    {Hittory  0/  Hit  Ou/n  Tima,  i.  pp.  511,  $0) 

^Lemdtrdalt  Pafirrs,  iii.  76, 
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nw?  If  I  had  otic  of  the  loudest,  as  I  have  one  of  the  lowest  voices, 
yd,  were  it  as  loud  as  a  trumpet,  I  would  employ  it  to  sound  a 
rclrcat  to  a.\\  our  unnatural  and  irTctigious  debates  about  religion, 
and  to  persuade  men  to  follow  the  mt^vk  and  lowly  Jesus.  There  is 
great  abatement  of  the  inwards  of  religion,  when  thu  debates  about  it 
pass  to  a  scurf  outside,  and  nothing  is  to  be  found  within  but  a  con- 
suming fever  of  contention,  which  tendeth  to  utter  ruin.  If  wc  have 
not  charity  towards  our  brethren,  yvt  let  us  have  some  compassion 
towards  our  mother.  But  if  this  cannot  be  attained,  I  know  nothing 
rather  to  be  wished  for,  next  to  the  silent  shades  of  the  grave,  than 
a  cottage  in  the  witderncis.  Ah,  my  beloved,  the  body  of  religion  is 
torn,  and  the  sout  of  it  expires,  while  we  are  striving  about  the  hem 
of  its  garment" 

.  .  .  "This  is  the  substance  of  religion,  to  imitate  Him  whom  we 
woirship.  Can  there  be  a  higher  or  nobler  design  in  the  world  than 
to  be  Godlike  and  like  Jesus  Christ?  He  became  like  us  that  we 
might  be  the  more  like  Him.  He  took  our  nature  upon  Him  that 
He  might  transfuse  His  into  us.  .  .  ,  Charily  was  so  dear  to  Him, 
that  He  recommended  it  as  the  characteristic  by  which  all  might 
know  His  disciples,  i/  l/uy  laved  one  aiielher.  Uul  that  we  may 
imitate  Him  in  Ills  life  we  must  run  the  back-trade,  and  begin  with 
His  death,  and  must  die  witli  Him.  I^vc  is  a  death.  He  that 
loves  is  gone  and  lost  in  God,  and  can  esteem  or  take  pleasure  in 
nothing  besides  Him.  When  the  bitter  cup  of  the  Father's  wrath 
was  presented  to  our  L^rd,  one  drop  of  this  elixir  of  love  and  union 
to  the  Father's  will,  sweetened  it  so  that  He  drank  it  off  without  more 
complaining.  This  death  of  Jesus  mystically  acted  in  us  must  strike 
down  alt  things  else,  and  He  must  become  our  All.  Oh,  that  we 
would  resolve  to  live  to  Him  that  died,  and  to  be  only  His,  and 
humbly  to  follow  ihc  crucified  Jesus  I  .VII  else  will  be  quickly  gone. 
How  soon  will  the  stiadows  that  nuvr  amuse  us  and  please  our  eyea 
fly  away ! " 


Verily  that  was  the  message  of  a  man,  whose  .soul  was  as  a 
star  and  dwelt  apart.  It  sounds  like  an  appeal  from  the  other 
world  in  the  midst  of  strife,  and  the  messenger  was  a  seraph. 

Two  days  afterwards  from  the  Frclatist  Parliament  came 
the  Assertory  Act,  and  can  the  Covenanter  be  blamed  for 
resisting  it,  and  standing  up  for  the  apiritiial  liberty  which 
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is  man'*  prer<^ttve  as  a  child  of  God,  in  obedience  to  God 
atone? 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XI. 
The  following  kttcr  is  uken  Tor  th«  niost  p»t  from  l^ighton's 
(Kipen  and  tjivcchcs,  and  was  drawD  up  by  his  friend  Gilbert  Bumvl, 
minister  of  Satton  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury'.  It  was 
wiittcn  between  June  and  November  1669,  that  is  between  the  issue 
of  tltc  First  Indu^cncc  and  Bamet's  removal  from  Salton  to 
Glasgow  College  It  was  printed  for  the  6r$t  time  by  West  (vol.  vii. 
pp.  195-106)  from  the  Wodrow  MSS.  in  the  Ad^'ocalcs'  Library. 
McWord  refers  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  uther  two  (pp.  404-414^  in 
his  "  Case  of  tite  Accooiroodalion." 

"Sir, 

**  My  retirement  in  Uk  country  doth  not  secure  mc  from  the  great 
noise  that  is  abroad  about  the  intended  AaoinmoJathn  betwixt  tlic 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  parties.  It  is  in  tlie  thoughts  and  niouths 
of  all :  every  one  acoordif^  to  his  measure  and  alTectioDS  censuring  it. 
The  great  distance  bocb  have  stood  in  from  one  another,  now  of  « 
great  many  )-cars,  hath  enga);ed  tttcm  into  sucli  rivalry  iliat  it  can 
Bcaroe  be  expected  ihey  can  l>e  of  a  suddui  cured  of  tlieir  mutual 
jealouues.  I  know  you  arc  desirous  to  know  of  mc  how  this 
proposition  takes,  and  such  is  your  opinion  of  my  thoughts,  that 
though  you  I>e  no  stranger  to  the  most  secret  of  them,  yet  you  are 
pleased  to  call  for  my  sense  of  it.  It  is  true  these  thirds  do  not 
engage  oic  to  many  thoughts  about  tlicm.  It  is  long  since  all  the 
niceties  of  the  inetaphyucs  and  matters  of  contention  lost  this 
value  with  nic,  so  that  I  seldom  redea  on  them  except  it  be  to  pity 
and  pray  for  those  who  are  entangled  wiili  tbem :  and  laving  made 
unencapc  from  these  bitter  wranglings  into  the  cool  shades  of  calmer 
ihuughts,  I  have  no  itch  to  return  to  these  briars  and  thickets  from 
wbkh  I  was  delivered,  >'et  so  as  by  fire.  However,  I  shall  not  be  so 
tullen  as  lu  deny  a  free  and  cupious  account  both  of  what  I  undcr- 
tund  from  others,  and  what  occurs  to  myself  on  this  head.  And 
thb  I  know  will  be  doubly  welcome  to  you,  if  1  intenuingle  with  it 
what  I  had  on  this  subject  from  our  excellent  and  iwUe  friend 
( Bisliop  Leighton),  and  transcribe  his  words  as  occasion  brings  then 
in  my  way.  You  know  the  nun  and  his  communication  so  well  that 
you  will  easily  discern  his  gold  among  my  ore. 
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"The  stale  of  ihinRs  among  m  is  dqilorablc and  next  to  despo^ 
'Vhc  minds  of  people  are  so  rankled  with  the  divisions,  that  they  can 
scarce  with  [miiuncc  hear  anything  spoken  for  cooling  of  their 
passions  or  clearing  of  their  underetandings.     Kay,  so  bent  arc  they 

these  maltcTH,  that  1  fear  this  feverish  heal  among  tliem  discovers 

is  not  soun<I  within.     Arc  vrc  not  carnal,  when  one  says,    I 
sm  for  Bishops,  and  another,  1  am  for  Presbyterians?    The  vfTccts 
of  these  things  are  as  sad  as  the  disease.    The  power  of  godliitcss 
is  under  great  and  visible  decay,  so  th.%t  the  wry  visage  of  religion  is 
dying  among  us.    Thu  young  folk  arc  horridly  ignorant,  anil  are 
instructed  in  nothing  but  railing  and  contention ;  profanity  abounds 
and  triumphs  over  the  discipline  ol  the  Church.    Scarce  any  (yet  1 
hope  there  are  some)  who  do  retire  their  minds  to  dwell  at  home 
and  consider  their  own  work  ;  all  of  religion  is  turning  to  a  mere 
formality  and  gross  hypocrisy.    Every  one  is  pleased  with  himself 
and  too  pleasing  to  others,  if  he  /.ealously  declaim  against  the  faults 
of  others,  be  he  never  so  slack  in  correcting  his  own  :  nay,  on  both 
sides,  the  characters  that  Christ  gave  of  His  disciples  arc  reversed : 
for  by  this  shall  you  know  a  disciple  among  us,  if  lie  hate  and  rail  at 
his  brethren.     And  one  thing  is  too  visible,  but  has  yet  escaped  the 
consideratioo  of  most,  that  we  arc  like  to  lose  the  sacred  Bond  of 
I^re  and  Seal  of  our  Christian  religion  in  this  country,  the  Holy 
Eucharist :  which  hath  lain  forgotten  these  seven  years  bygone,' 
and  is  like  to  go  out  of  head.     The  parishes  where  the  ministers  arc 
episcopal  are  totally  deserted :  many  withdrawing  out  of  scruple,  and 
many  out  of  example,  or  perhaps  atheism.     So  that  though  our 
country  swarms  with  people,  there  arc  many  who  go  nowhere  on  the 
Lord's  day  to  worship  God.     It  is  true  there  are  a  store  of  people  in 
the  churches  of  those  whom  the  Council  indulged,'  but  it  is  too 
notorious  that  most  run  thither  merely  out  of  custom  or  vanity  :  but 
almost  ail  think  themselves  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  order.     What 
all  this  may  end  in,  is  too  apparent  to  any  who  seriously,  even  with- 
pjut  the  fumes  of  melancholy,  reflect  upon  things.     Nothing  is  so 

abable  for  putting  an  effectual  stop  to  those  evils  wc  groan  under, 
and  whidi  threaten  our  ruin,  as  a  bappy  composing  of  matters,  that 
so  the  great  designs  of  Religion  may  be  again  resumed,  and  happily 
and  zealously  promoted.  Did  I  not  know  you  well,  and  had  I  not 
been  a  witness  to  the  frequent  and  fervent  groans  you  oRTer  up  doily 

'  i.e.  1661-1669. 
*  This  IiululgeDce  bcjrt  dale  June  7i  >6^ 
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to  tbc  God  of  Peace  for  a  happy  union  among  lu,  I  should  assault 
you  with  all  the  strength  of  my  weak  fon%s  in  order  to  this,  that  >'OU 
weary  ttot  of  well  doing,  but  go  on,  bending  all  your  thoughts,  and 
setting  as  you  can  influence  in  motion  for  brii^png  this  desirable 
work  to  a  happy  issue.  Be  not  discounted  with  the  diiBcultiea  thai 
meet  you  in  it,  nor  with  the  censures  wherewith  you  may  be  bshed  on 
both  sides :  pcrhapi  you  are  bom  for  this  hour.  And  though  this 
noble  undertaking  miss  the  desired  success  (as  indeed  our  sins 
make  mc  apprehend  tlie  worse)  yet  you  sliall  not  miss  your  reward. 

"  But  now  I  come  to  consider  the  thing  more  cloeely.  The  state 
of  tbc  question  in  order  to  this  Accommodation,  ii,  as  I  understand 
it,  this :  If  a  Bishop,  exerciuiig  no  other  authonty  Ixit  tliat  of  a 
constant  presidency  over  the  presbyters,  and  declaring  he  shall  be 
in  all  things  dctemuned  by  the  major  part  of  the  presbyters  in 
their  respective  courts,  be  so  far  unlawful  that  the  Presbyterian 
brethren  may  not,  upon  his  Majesty's  civil  satKtion.  sit  down  in 
lh«  presbyteries  and  synods  where  the  Bishop  resides :  a  liberty 
beinjt  oflcicd  to  them  of  declaring  against  any  authority  he  may 
pretend  to  or  assume  over  them?  This,  1  suppose,  is  the  present 
case. 

"All  I  hear  objected  against  it  is,  in  short,  thb:  'That  they 
judging  a  Bishop  and  a  presbyter  to  be  one  and  the  same  office 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  and  that  no  other  oRicc  can  be  added  by 
any  human  authority,  they  do  not  well  see  how  they  can  concur 
with  a  Bishop,  who  seems  to  be  and  behares  himself  as  a  distinct 
ofliccr  from  an  ordinary  officer :  he  receiving  a  new  ordination  for 
it :  and  the  txtrtiu  of  ordination,  at  least,  being  so  restrained  to 
him,  that  it  may  not  be  gone  about  without  him,  nor  any  excom- 
munication {<ast  without  his  approbation :  as  also  he  pretends  to 
have  the  inspection  of  the  ministers :  by  all  which  he  carries  himseir 
as  a  distinct  officer  from  a  presbyter :  from  all  whidi  it  does  mt 
appear  how  these,  who  judge  such  a  distinct  officer  unbwitil,  can 
concur  with  him,  or  sit  in  courts  where  the  other  members  have 
sworn  obedience  to  the  Bishop  as  their  superior,  by  which  they  are 
under  his  authority.  This  is  that  ujwn  which  they  stick  mainly. 
But  to  this  they  add  the  obligation  of  the  covenant  to  extirpate 
Prdacy  in  their  stations,  which  shall  be  too  viubly  broken,  if  in  their 
■tatlons  they  concur  to  establish  it  And  thotigh  this  present  modd 
be  of  a  lower  stie,  yet  a  presidency  among  churchmen  has  never 
mtad  there,  but  iwella  to  the  bei^  of  tyranny :  as  appears  from 
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the  progres  of  the  Papal  dominion  to  the  tyrannical  height  it  now 
prctendi  to^  which  ro«;  from  small  beginnings,  even  that  of  a 
presidency  smong  church miM).  And  betide*  this,  they  tliink 
their  own  later  experience  doth  furnish  ttiem  with  such  instances 
as  oblige  them  to  resist  (he  least  appearancea  and  imall  beginnings 
of  evil.  Besides  the  aversion  which  the  people  have  drunk  in 
against  anything  of  Prelacy  is  so  great,  that  to  comply  with  it, 
though  their  consciences  could  permit  them,  would  render  their 
ministry  ineifectual,  and  so  destroy  the  great  design  of  all  Order 
■nd  Government,  which  is  Edification.' 

"  And  then  you  have,  in  short  and  in  gross,  the  sum  of  all  that 
I  have  met  with  from  any  of  them,  why  they  arc  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  jiroposition  mode  to  them.  I  hixvc  represented  it  with 
all  the  edge  and  force  I  can,  lest  any  suspect  me  of  blunting  their 
weapons,  that  thereby  1  may  obtain  a  cheap  and  easy  victory  over 
them. 

"  But  I  judge  it  will  neither  be  impertinent  nor  unpleasant  to  let 
you  understand  the  sense  of  other  neither  less  learned  nor  less 
ttalous  Presbyterians  on  this  subject.  It  were  too  great  a  task  both 
for  my  leisure  and  your  patience  to  give  an  account  of  what  the 
Divines  of  foreign  Churches  say  of  a  Bishop  President.  One  thing 
I  can  positively  and  upon  knowledge  assert,  (hat  the  utmost  length 
they  have  advanced  in  this  matter  is  to  prove  that  a  Bishop  is 
not  necessary:  but  none  of  them  (save  one)  have  condemned  a 
prekidency  among  churchmen  as  cither  unlawful  or  inexpedienL 
And  to  this  day  (if  I  may  believe  Oie  accounts  of  some  who  have 
travelled  among  them  and  converted  with  them,  whose  fidelity  few 
do  suspect)  when  the  present  slate  of  Scotland  is  laid  before  them, 
they  are  anuued  at  the  stiffness  of  such  as  choose  rather  to  abandon 
their  ministry  than  concur  with  Episcopacy  attempered  unto 
presbytery.  1  know  some  will  say  they  do  not  so  thoroughly 
understand  these  controversies,  never  having  en<]uired  into  them 
so  narrowly  as  we  have  done.  All  I  sliall  say  to  this,  is,  perhaps 
it  were  better  for  Religion  and  the  Church,  that  both  they  and  we 
were  more  ignorant  than  cither  of  us  arc  about  these  questions  of 
words,  whereof  comelh  envy,  strife,  railings,  etc.  But  to  come 
nearer  home :  the  Presbyterians  of  England  judge  an  Episcopacy 
attempered  with  presbytery  not  incoruistent  cither  with  the  Pre^- 
terian  principles  or  Covenant :  as  may  be  made  api>ear  from  what 
themselves  published  as  their  opinion  under  this  title :  7hw  Ai/trs 
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of  f^fi&ta/s  Aumify  fireunltd  to  kU  Majttiy  by  Ikt  Raareiid 
Minister  of  tfu  PrtihyUrian  Ptnuasion,  PrinleJ  al  London,  anito 
■661.  Wherein,  2t  p.  5,  they  'humbly  icpttscnt  to  his  Majesty 
that  although  upon  just  reasons  we  do  dissent  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy  or  Prelacy  di5>x:laimi»l  in  the  Cm-eiunt,  as  it  was  stated 
and  cxerci.scd  in  this  kingdom,  )'et  vre  do  not  nor  ever  did  renounce 
the  true  ancient  ptimiiiTc  Episcopacy  or  presidency  as  it  is  balanced 
or  managed  by  a  due  comntixtion  of  presbytery  therewith.'  And 
a  little  after :  '  Which  kind  of  atleini>ered  Episcopacy  or  presidency, 
if  it  shall,  by  your  Majesty's  grarc  wisdom  and  grodous  moderation, 
be  in  such  manner  constituted,  as  that  the  forenicntioncd  and  other 
like  evils  may  be  certainly  pret-enied  (which  are  the  e^ils  of  a  sole 
lurisdidion)  we  shall  humbly  submit  thereunto.'  And  after  (hey 
have  pointed  at  these  alleged  evils,  p.  6,  they  add  for  the  reforming 
of  these  evils :  '  We  first  crave  Itiave  to  offer  (o  your  Majesty  the 
late  Most  Reverend  PrimaU;  of  Ireland  his  Reduction  cf  Epii^ofwy 
into  tAt  form  ^  Synoditat  Govtr/tmtnt  i^mvfd  in  the  Annenl 
Chtirtk,  as  a  groundwork  towards  accommodation  and  fraternal 
agreement  in  this  point  of  Ecclesiastical  GovenimenL'  And  again, 
in  the  second  paper,  pp.  11  and  11:  'We  arc  induced  to  insist 
upon  the  form  of  a  Synodical  Government,  conjunct  with  a  fixed 
Presidency  or  Eplicopacy,  for  these  reasons.'  > 

"Tltese  words  are  so  express  that  they  need  no  commentary  save 
the  particulars  wherein  Bishop  Usher  his  RtdiKtton  consisu :  which 
(according  as  it  was  published  by  Dr.  Uerrurd  at  l.ondon,  anno 
1656,  out  of  an  original  which  he  had  from  that  Most  Reverend 
Primate)  are  tliesc  {pL  4) :  *  In  every  parish,'  etc. 

"  Now  after  you  have  compred  this  (with  that  reduction)  which 
it  now  olTercd  you  will  find  the  concessions  made  to  them  to  Ire  yet 
more  yielding  and  fuller  of  discuision.  And  then  you  sec  the 
value  which  the  ECnglisli  Presbyterians  set  on  this  platform,  and  that 
they  judge  it  no  way  inconsistent  either  with  their  principles  or 
oUhs  1  and  a  little  after  what  was  awhile  ago  cited  by  me  out  of 
the  Prtibyltrian' t  Paper,  ]>.  15,  they  define  what  they  abjured  in 
the  Covenant  thus;  'The  Prelacy  which  we  disclaim  is  that  of 
Diocesans,  who  asjerl  the  claim  of  a  superior  Order  to  a  presbyter, 
assuming  the  sole  power  of  Ordination  and  of  Public  Admonition 
of  particular  Offenders,  enjoining  Penitence,  Excoinmuntcalion  and 
Absolving  (besides  Confirmation)^   over    so    many  Churches   as 

'  Given  at  p.  404  «/  $tq. 
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utalcd  ihe  extirpation  of  Discipline,  and  the  using  of  (he 
nnnsn  offices  as  choncellon,  surrogalot,  oAicialH,  commissaries, 
archdeacons,  whiU;  the  undoubted  ollicers  of  Christ,  the  ]n»lors 
of  the  particular  Churches,  were  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  their 
office.'  Now  these  Paptrtt  being  the  united  thoughts  of  so  many 
of  that  persuasion,  do  sliow  that  a  well-modelled  and  TC|ubtcd 
Episcopacy  doth  not  contradict  the  Presbyterian  principles :  much 
less  can  it  do  so  when  they  are  permitted  to  declare  their  judg- 
ments against  it,  and  that  they  submit  to  it  as  a  usur])ation  with 
a  reservation  of  their  opinion  against  it. 

"  But  liesides  this  joint  siifTrage^  one  of  prime  note  and  indeed 
of  great  woTlhf  Mr.  Baxter,  in  a  large  Treatise  he  published  on 
this  matter  during  the  late  troubles  when  he  was  under  no  tempta- 
tion lo  have  proceeded  so  far,  hut  rather  the  contrary,  yet  in  his 
Treatise,  p.  175,  he  asserts,  "  Ivpiscopacy  desirable  for  the  reforma- 
tion, preservation,  and  peace  of  the  Church  " :  and,  p.  197,  he 
asserts  a  fiied  prenidency.  durante  vHd.  The  objection  to  this, 
drawn  from  the  Covenant,  he  then  answers  at  p.  330,' 

"  Hitherto  I  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Presbyterians 
of  England  would  without  any  scruple  not  only  submit  to,  but 
desire,  an  Episcopacy  attempered  with  the  synodical  government 
uf  |>ri:sbyti.-rs,  In  Scotland,  also,  before  the  yiar  1638,  for  Uiirty 
years'  together,  all  the  Presbyterians,  a  very  few  only  excepted, 
made  no  scruple  to  sit  in  presbyteries  and  synods  and  to  receive 
ordination  from  a  Bisho])'s  hands,  and  judged  themscivcs  suihcicntly 
discharged  when  they  declared  their  dislike  of  the  Bishop's  ea- 
croachinents.  So  that  now,  when  by  the  late  concessions  the  case 
is  brought  into  the  same  posture  (or  rather  more  favourable)  in 
which  it  then  was,  I  see  not  how  our  brethren  can  refuse  tlicm 
without  reflecting  on  their  worthy  antecessors  as  cither  ignorant 
or  unlawful 

"  But  to  look  nearer  into  these  things  at  which  they  stick.  And 
isl,  that  it  contradicti  not  their  principles  to  concur  with  a  Bishop 
behaving  himself  as  an  officer  distinct  from  presbyters.  This  will 
be  abundantly  cleared  if  I  make  out  thereby  that  a  Bishop  and  a 
preftbytcr  ar«  but  one  and  the  same  officer,  or  that  suppose  that 
it  were  otherwise,  yet  their  concurrence  in  judicatories,  so  doing 
their  duty,  cannot  bring  them  under  the  guilt  of  another  man's 
usurpation,  be  be  never  so  criminal  in  it.     But  \(  both  these  be 

'Then  follow  pa»u^ei  given, pp.  406,407.     *  See  pp.  ttlt/jt^. 
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nude  oat,  then  I  hope  a  great  step  ihall  be  mick  dear  and  a 
passage  for  oui  brethren  to  return  to  the  unity  of  the  Chordt. 
For  the  ixt,  a  Bbbop  thiu  modelled  being  nothing  bat  a  fixed 
pnrsidcnt  of  tbcir  synods,  and  a  constant  visitor  of  the  precinct, 
can  be  accounted  no  distina  officer,  but  only  in  a  h^ber  degree  of 
the  saiDc  office.  And  that  he  b  ordained  for  thb  by  impoation 
of  bands  can  never  make  it  the  worse,  except  any  think  a  solemn 
benediction  with  prayer  to  be  quarrelled  at :  for  the  laying  on  of 
hands  is  only  a  ccrcnmny  of  benediction :  and  therefore  the 
Apostles  laid  on  hands  on  all  Christians :  deacons  were  also 
M^anted  by  that  ceremony.  So  in  tlie  ancient  Church,  both  in 
Conflnmtion  and  Absolving  of  penitents,  that  ceremony  was  used. 
And  wc  find  Barnabas  and  Saul,  Acts  xiii.  3,  separated  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands  for  the  mtnistTy  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles, 
though  we  find  thero  preaching  the  Gospel  before :  and  therefore 
a  new  benediction  with  imposition  of  hands  imports  no  new  office. 
Neither  is  there  anything  of  power  which  the  Uishops  claim  able  to 
prove  them  a  distinct  office  more  than  a  constant  moderator  and 
visitor  will  amount  to  :  for  though  no  ordinations  may  pass  without 
a  Bishop,  that  is  only  in  rc^rd  to  the  cxcrci&c  of  that  power,  but 
doth  not  stop  the  presbyters  simply  of  the  jwwer,  or  say,  their 
ordination  without  a  Bishop  is  null  -.  litue  Ikt  Bitkopt  in  ScoliatU 
do  not  attempt  Ikt  rd-ordinatian  of  these  wham  pniiyttry  had 
ordained.  So  also  in  excommunication,  the  law  requires  the  Bishop's 
consent  ere  it  |iass  :  but  this  doth  not  uke  the  jwwer  of  the  keys 
from  presbyters,  only  for  order's  sake  restrains  die  exercise  of  them. 
In  a  word,  let  any  man  impartially  consider  whether  a  fixed 
moderator  and  a  constant  visitor  during  life  be  contrary  either  to 
clear  Scripture,  good  reason,  or  primitive  antiquity,  or  suitable  to 
litem  al).  Rut  though  Bishops  trangress  the  just  line  of  tbcir  power 
let  all  the  world  judge  whether,  etc' 

"  And  since  they  declared  they  should  have  continued  in  these 
judicatories  had  they  not  been  once  raised  :  and  though  a  Bishop 
had  come  and  obtruded  himself  on  them,  they  should  hare  sitten 
Htill,  after  they  had  freely  declared  themselves  against  his  alleged 
usurpation :  then  lei  them,  as  before  God,  consider,  if  this  m«u- 
physical  nicety  of  sitting  still  though  a  Bishop  come  in  upon  them, 
but  not  of  sitting  down  again  when  a  Bishop  is  already  there  (the 
court  and  constitution  of  the  judicatory  being  still  the  same)  be  not 

'  Al  at  p  411. 
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a  punctilio  scarce  to  be  considered,  much  less  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  with  the  great  evils  our  divisions  do  and  may  occasion.  And 
indeed,  how  faulty  soever  the  Bishop's  assuming  this  his  presidency 
may  seem  to  thcra :  yet  1  know  not  what  logic,  or,  if  you  will, 
sophistry,  can  fasten  il  upon  them  who  only  do  their  duty,  and  in 
ibcir  station  declare  his  usurpation.  But  they  insist  that  they  are 
restrained  in  the  two  main  parts  of  tht-ir  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Ordination  and  Excommunication,  which  must  not  be  done  without 
the  Bishops  concur.  But  shall  I  here  remind  you  of  the  known 
distinction  of  fmver  and  the  exertise  of  power  ?  Now  whatever  they 
may  allege  as  to  the  exercise  of  their  power,  they  cannot  say  they 
are  stripped  of  their  power ;  since  both  the  ordinations  and  ex- 
communications of  prcsbytors  made  in  iht.-  lime  wc  had  no  Bishops, 
arc  by  the  Bishops  made  valid  and  so  looked  upon.  And  as  for  the 
exercise,  that  they  say  is  restrained,  they  cannot  be  in  a  worse  case 
than  now  ihey  are  in,  since  they  are  not  permitted  eillier  to  ex- 
communicate or  ordain.  So  by  the  accepting  of  the  concessions  they 
lose  nothing  that  they  are  in  possession  of,  but  become  every  way 
gainers.  And  all  this  will  be  then  less  cogent  when  the  Bishop  (as 
1  hear)  hath  given  them  assurance  that  he  will  nc%-cr  make  use  of  a 
negative  vote,  but  in  all  things  will  be  determined  by  the  major 
part  of  his  presbyters.  And  since  the  ministry  is  a  complex 
power,  yet  they  accepted  liberty  to  preach,  adminl.itcr  sncramertts^ 
and  exercise  discipline  congregational ly,  wilhotil  liberty  to  meet  in 
presbyteries  and  to  ordain.  I  am  not,  after  I  have  stretched  myself 
to  the  utmost,  able  to  de\'ise  why  they  may  not  accept  of  the  rest, 
though  it  he  restrained  as  to  the  exercise  of  it  in  four  porticulara; 
especially  if  they  be  suffered  to  declare  their  ditlike  of  their  restraint 
They  cannot  deny  the  Bishop  to  be  a  presbyter  at  least,  and  so  they 
will  not  pretend  his  ordination  to  be  invalid.  If,  after  all  this  is 
laid  out  to  them,  they  still  scruple  at  it,  eitlter  they  must  be  in  the 
dark,  or  1  mtist  have  owl's  e)'cs,  to  sec  where  there  is  no  light  at  all. 
As  for  that  other  scruple,  that  the  ministers  ordained  by  the  Bishops 
have  subscribed  obedience  to  him,  and  so  are  bound  up  from  a 
liberty  of  suffrage,  at  least  in  things  indifferent :  therefore  the 
judicatories  cannot  be  free  which  arc  made  up  of  such  persons ;  I 
answer  that  still  it  is  free  for  them  to  sit  there ;  and  the  servitude 
they  alleged  others  to  be  under  cannot  abridge  them  of  their  hbcrty. 
Or  is  there  anything  under  this  objection  ?  Is  it  that  they  fear  not 
to  be  able  to  carry  things  as  they  would  P   Truly,  how  strong  soever 
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this  may  be  against  an  abwiuie  eqtnlily  among  presbyters,  yet  it  it) 
becomes  thme  wbo  pursued  so  hotly  for  a  parity.  But  this  fiills 
wholly  to  the  ground  by  the  fiishop's  concessions,  which  as  to  their 
judlcatotics  icnouncetb  any  claim  of  obedience  he  may  pretend  to 
by  their  sub!(CTi]>lioii.  But  to  insist  a  1tttl«  on  this  ;  I  am  not  afraid 
to  say  yet  further,  etc"  ' 

"As  to  that  which  comes  next  in  the  way,  the  Covenants,  1  shall 
not  at  this  time  take  notice  of  any  evils  that  were  in  these 
Engagements,  or  of  the  ways  of  framing  and  improving  them.* 

"  Thai  which  they  next  insist  on  is  'The  haurd  and  inexpediency 
of  such  modelled  cpiscopicy  :  since  upon  many  grounds,  both  from 
elder  and  later  ex)ienence,  we  niny  ju.stly,  without  the  suggestions  of 
melancholic  jealousy,  fear  it  should  not  long  rest  so,  but  swell  up 
unto  a  greater  height  j  for  thus  did  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  work  by 
degrees,  and  therefore  we  must  look  to  it  in  time.'  I  need  not  here 
tell  tliem  that  this  is  rather  a  bringing  of  Episcopacy  liiwer,  than 
making  steps  to  raise  it  higher.  But  how  easy  were  it  to  retort  this 
upon  themselves  in  m.iny  particulars !  May  not  an  Independent 
upon  as  good  grounds  refuse  to  submit  to  »ny  asaociation  or 
subordination  of  Churclies ;  since  from  the  subjecting  of  con- 
gregations to  presbyteries,  follows  ihc  hierarchy  of  Synods  over 
them,  of  National  Synods  over  these,  and  of  General  (Ecumenical 
CouiKils  with  a  pretence  of  absolute  and  infallible  authority :  and 
therefore  to  avoid  this,  all  associations  are  to  be  discharged.  And 
we  may  ask  of  our  Protesting  Brethren  to  consider  this,  how  long  it 
is  since  they  with  a  loud  mouth  complained  of  tlie  tyranny  of 
Synods. 

"  May  not  also  those  who  arc  against  a  fixed  maintenance  for  the 
ministry  argue  at  the  same  rate,  that  churchmen  should  be  left  to 
the  benevolence  of  tlidr  people^  since  a  fixed  maintenance  ceruinly 
baits  many  to  the  ministry,  who  run  lo  it  for  Althy  hicre :  which  would 
be  remedied  if  all  knew  their  maintenance  depended  upon  iheJr 
hboun  and  deportoient.  Then  there  is  nothing  under  the  sun, 
how  good  soever  in  itself,  which  is  not  subject  to  great  corruption  ; 
and  therefore  their  reasoning  will  hold  j^ood  for  striking  out  at  least  all 
ecclesiastical  constitutions  in  things  indifferent :  but  'he  that  obscrvcth 
the  wind  will  not  sow ;  and  he  that  regardctb  the  clouds  will  not 
reap'  (Ecdes.  xi.  4).  However,  since  they  pore  so  mu<^  vitli  the  one 
eye  over  the  evils  of  Episcopacy,  I  wisli  they  would  open  the  other 
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eye,  and  with  no  less  attention  consider  that  greater  evils  aic  with 
more  probabililjr  like  (o  follow,  if  our  differences  receive  not  some 
Ecttlemcnt :  profanity  shall  abound,  di.sci[»line  go  down,  and  the 
heat  that  is  already  among  us  (hall  swell  to  greater  heights  and 
distempers.  And  if  obedience  to  Authority,  and  the  Peace  of  the 
Churdi,  which  are  certain  duties,  be  not  to  l>e  more  coniidered  than 
urKcrtain  evils,  I  have  lost  the  irtie  balance  for  we^hing  things 
aright.  For  it  should  be  oonsidered,  the  case  is  not  wliai  they  would 
desire,  and,  being  le^  to  thcii  own  choice,  would  accept  of:  in 
which  case  these  apprehended  evils  might  have  much  treiglil,  but 
the  question  now  is,  what  they  will  do  for  the  peace  ol  the  Church, 
and  obedience  to  authority,  whereby  Ihcy  are  obt^ed  to  many  things 
from  which  otherwise  they  might  concci>-c  a  just  aversion.  Neither 
are  the  (tests)  of  subscriptions  called  fot  now,  all  that  is  demanded 
beii^  a  lemporar)-  conmrrence :  so  that  if  the»e  concessions  be 
violated  in  ihdr  time,  tlie  case  being  altered,  (hey  arc  then  to 
consider  what  to  do  next :  if  their  model  outbve  tbcm,  then  they 
shall  dte  in  peace ;  and  for  wfaal  majr  come,  I  suppnoe  they  ouy,  on 
good  grounds  and  with  a  secure  confidence^  commit  iIm;  nutnaging 
of  the  Chufdi  to  Him  that  redeemed  her  with  His  own  Dlood,  and 
hath  now  goi-CTncd  her  very  well  for  so  many  ages,  who  can  raise  up 
wilncsKis  for  His  Truth  and  instruments  to  promote  it  when  He 
lists.  Surely  they  may  safely  commit  it  into  His  hands,  in  which 
rtothing  can  miscarry ;  and  bdivre  that  if  His  kingdom  ai>d  glory 
be  nearly  concerned  in  this  matter,  as  they  believe,  they  need  not 
doubt  His  care  of  it 

"Now  I  come  10  the  last  considemiion  (vix.,  the  apprehension  of 
tome),  that  this  accommodation  may  defeat  the  very  des^  of  it,  and 
be  «  means  to  raise  a  new  and  perhaps  a  greater  schism  both  among 
miniaten  and  people.  1  know  this  (objection  on  the  pan  of 
Ministers)  appears  to  most  with  the  worst  visage:  as  if  a  humour  of 
popularity  were  too  prevalent  with  ()K-m,  and  that  ihey  are  in 
servitude  to  their  people.  But  if  these  sc^-cre  thoughts  be  cherished 
by  you,  I  beg  you  may  rid  yourself  of  them,  and  im|Mite  this  neilber 
to  an  ambitious  and  vain  gaping  after  applause  nor  to  a  servtlv 
pusillanimity  of  spirit :  but  whatever  may  be  in  the  latter,  appearing 
peihaps  todtcm  in  disguise  with  a  better  vitagc,  yet  let  your  charity 
clear  them  of  the  former.  For,  after  a  long  and  free  converse  with 
many  of  them,  I  must  hope  for  better  things  from  them  :  for  really 
Ibey  are  good  men,  and  live  and  preach  well ;  and  having  lieard 
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them  vindicate  thciDielvca  so  solemnly  from  unistrous  designs  and 
vati)  ends,  I  am  obliged  in  have  better  ihoughts  ot  them.  But  still 
I  add  that  this  coniidcration  is  as  weak  as  any  of  the  former :  for  if 
the  thing  required  of  them  be  itself  lawful,  then  the  considerations 
of  the  commands  of  Auihorilir  and  the  Pe«ce  of  the  Church  nulce 
il  DoccssarY.  In  which  caie  we  are  to  consider  our  duty,  and  to 
leave  events  wholly  to  God,  wtu>will  support  all  those  who  Uthfully 
senpe  Him,  and  not  expose  th<:m  unfurnished  and  unassisted  to  any 
ittarts,  while  they  continue  doing  their  duty.  Shall  we  trust  nothing 
to  God's  providence  and  care  of  His  Church  f  And  truly.  If  this 
consideration,  of  following  the  (irople  loo  much,  should  keep  them 
off  from  their  duty,  I  doubt  that  there  be  much  juitcr  grounds  to 
believe  that  God,  out  of  His  just  and  unscaichaUe  judgments, 
would  leave  them  and  their  people  to  dash  into  pieces !  since  often 
our  idols  become  our  plagues.  AimI  indeed,  the  peevish  and 
insolent  humour  of  many  is  of  that  height,  that  if  somewhat  be 
not  done  to  ume  it,  I  tremble  to  think  where  it  may  end.  The 
schismatical  principles  they  hivt  drunk  in  arc  such  that  they 
tfaemselves  confess  they  are  both  aware  and  afraid  of.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  good  ministcts  will  judge  themselves  obliged  to 
lift  up  their  voices  like  a  trumpet,  and  make  them  know  their 
iniquities,  and  not  only  covertly  declare  against  them,  but  speak  plain 
Scou  to  them.  For  if  this  schismatical  temper  go  on  to  the  height 
it  is  running  to,  the  blood  of  all  these  souls  that  might  peri:^)  by  it, 
and  all  tlic  other  evils  that  may  follow  upon  it,  shall  undoubtedly  be 
requited  al  their  hands  wlio  sec  the  evil  of  these  things,  if  they  do 
not  plainly  and  faithfully  forwarn  them  of  their  sin  and  baiaid  But 
to  speak  what  I  certainly  know,  the  humours  of  the  People,  being 
only  such  as  have  been  infused  into  them  by  some  Miniilers,  will 
not  prove  unconquerable  either  to  tbcm  or  to  others,  faithful,  pious 
and  nealous  Ministers :  Piety  with  Truth  is  great,  and  will  certainly 
overcome  at  length-" 
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BURNET  resigned  the  see  of  Glasgow  on  December  24 
16139,  and  i^tired  into  private  life  with;£30oa>'car  from 
the  revenues  of  the  diocese.  He  was  of  himself  good-natured 
and  sincere,  but  too  much  under  the  power  of  others,  and  too 
remiss  in  what  ought  to  have  been  his  chief  business— the 
spiritual  part  of  htx  function.  Tlie  West  was  singularly  stormy 
during  his  tenure  ofofTtce,  and  while  he  met  the  struggles  more 
with  secular  than  spiritual  weapons,  he  failed  to  pacify  them. 
The  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Tweeddale  pressed  Leighton 
much  to  accept  the  see  of  Gta^ow,  but  he  was  most  averse 
to  the  proposal.  Nothing  moved  him  but  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  an  accommodation,  in  which  he  had  all 
assistance  promised  him  by  the  Government.  Lctghton 
proposed  his  scheme  to  the  King,  who  apparently  acquiesced 
in  it,  and  Lcighton's  paper,  corrected  by  Sir  Robert  Murray 
was  turned  into  instructions,  by  which  Lauderdale  was 
authorized  to  pass  the  concessions  that  were  to  be  oflcred, 
into  laws.'  Leighton,  in  other  words,  accepted  office  00  the 
understanding  that  the  substance  of  his  scheme  was  to 
become  the  statute-law  of  the  ;Iand,  and  Scotland  was  in 
other  words  to  be  ruled  constitutionally,  and  with  toleration 
for  the  Covenanters.  But  how  treacherous  was  the  promise ; 
Ibr  Lauderdale  had  evidently  received  secret  counter* 
instructions,  and  acted  contrary  to  the  solemn  asscvera- 
tions  of  Charles.    The  result  of  the  late  Indulgence  had  been, 
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that  conventicles  became  more  numerous  than  ever,  and 
what  was  specially  obvHous,  those  who  attended  them, 
began  to  cany  weapons  with  their  Bibles.  By  what  he 
calted  "  a  clanking  Act "  against  com'enticlcs,  passed  in  the 
second  session  of  the  new  Parliament,  Lauderdale  definitely 
announced  that  he  had  reverted  to  the  policy  of  Rothes, 
and  thenceforward  every  year  was  marked  b>'  increasing 
severity.  Linked  thus  with  one  of  the  fiercest  of  ministers, 
was  the  gentlest  of  saints,  and  the  former  surely  undid 
what  the  latter  nobly  strove  for. 

The  following  letter  shows  that  Lcighton  undertook  tlie 
duty  much  again^t  his  own  likings,  and  solely  from  the  tlc-itre 
to  help  the  Church. 

Robert   Lcighton,  Bishop   of   Dunblane,  tu  the    Earl  of 

Lauderdale. 


"  Ed'  Ap"  6  (1670). 
"  May  rr  plrase  yo"  Grace, 

"  I  am  no  Tar  from  attrai'ting  ranity  u|ton  il,  that  knowing  ho 
infinitely  1  am  below  his  Ma""  good  oi>inion,  it  falU  ait  a  weight 
upon  me,  &  sinkcs  mcc  so  much  y*  deeper  into  y*  shame  5:  grief  of 
my  utter  incapacity  for  y*  service  requir'd  of  mee,  for,  besides  an 
inliMii  and  ditcued  body,  I  have  that  invincible  indisposition  of 
mine,  &  am  so  cxtri-amly  weary  of  the  trifling  conteniiont  of  tliis 
pan  of  y  woild,  lliat  instead  or  engaging  further  in  them,  I  intend 
an  entire  esoipe  out  of  tlieni ;  but  (as  his  Ma"*  cnioyn'd  moc  upon 
my  former  .itiempting  it  at  tendon)  I  xhall  doe  it  here,  and  in  the 
most  ordcHy  way  f  may  be  without  \m  Ma"  at  all  with  it :  And 
this  I  was  Tcsolv'd  to  doc  this  turner,  or  at  furthest  toward*  y*  end 
of  this  jtar,  before  there  was  any  mention  of  this  rcmoov  '  for  the 
truth  i.i,  my  l.ord,  I  atn  greatly  ashamed  thai  wee  liavc  occasion'd 
so  much  trouble,  &  done  to  little  or  no  good,  now  these  seven  or 
eight  ycafs  since  y*  restitution  of  our  order,  &  after  so  many  favours 
heapt  upon  us  by  his  Ma""  Royal!  goodnesse,  not  that  1  would 
reflect  y*  blame  of  this  upon  any,  save  my  own  share  of  it  upon  my- 
self:  for,  may  bee,  it  b  not  »>  much  0'  fault  as  our  unhappinesse 

'  (To  succeed  Burael  »t  CUshow.) 
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&  f*  reveschneste  of  y*  nutlet  ircc  have  to  work  upon.  Bal, 
however,  hce  that  can  sUt  down  content  with  honour  &  revenue 
without  doing  good,  especially  in  so  sacred  a  function,  hatb  I  think 
a  low  &  tervile  soul :  but  to  trouble  jo'  gntce  no  further,  I  doe  for 
my  pardon  in  this  affair  humbly  confide  in  his  M*^  clemency,  S; 
next  to  (hat  in  yo'  grace's  favourable  roprcscntaiion  &  interces- 
sion, w"^  shall  add  very  much  to  y*  many  oUigcments  of 

"  My  I^ord, 
"  Vr  Graoe's 

"  Most  humble  Servauit, 

"R.  LrjGHiON." 

Memofandum  of  Bishop  Leighton. 
(To  be  read  in  connection  with  the  foregOiing  letter.) 

"The  true  reasons  both  of  my  purpose  of  retiring  from  my 
prewnt  charj^e,  &  of  declining  a  grealcr,  arc  briefly  these : 

"i.  The  sense  I  have  of  yc  dread  full  weight  of  whatsoever 
chuge  of  rouIf,  or  any  kind  of  s{Mritualt  inspection  o\-er  people,  but 
much  more  over  minivers .-  X:  witlinll  of  my  own  exiream  un- 
worthiness!  A  unlttncsse  for  so  high  a  station  in  ye  church. 

"3.  Ilie  coolinuing  dtvisions  and  contentions  of  this  diurcli, 
ntut  yc  lillo  or  no  appcaranre  of  tlicir  aire  for  our  time. 

"  5.  The  earnest  desire  1  Itave  long  tud  of  a  rclirVI  S:  |irivaic 
life,  w*  is  now  much  irtcrcascd  by  sicklinesse  &  old  age 
drawing  on  &  yc  sufficient  cxpcricnco  of  yc  folly  &  vanity  of 
ye  world,  and,  in  a  word,  it  is  rvru  Aumatiarii  fitsfuUum. 

"  Whalsocver  I  might  .idd  more,  I  forljcar,  for  I  i:onf(-s*c,  aflerall 
I  could  my,  I  expect  little  right  or  fair  corutruclion  from  y*  world  in 
this  matter,  but  railvcr  many  various  mistakes  and  niiscensures  on 
all  liands :  but  soc  ihnt  y*  relief  is,  thai  in  y*  retreat  I  deiign,  1 
beleev  I  shall  not  bear  of  them,  or  if  I  doe  I  shall  not  foe)  them."  ' 

LeEghton  6id  not  retire  from  his  work  At  Dunblane,  but 
evidently  tlischargctl  itn  duties,  ns  well  aa  tboae  of  the  Sec  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  now  Cnmmcndator  or  Adtninistrator.* 
The  lost  SyntKt  of  DunbUnc  he  attended  was  in  1672,  so  that 
not  ill  tile  full  sense  of  the  term  till  then,  was  he  Archbishop 

'  tauiiirJalt  P^eru  li.  pp.  iSi-tS). 
'  Law'k  MtmMiiUt,  pp.  yt,  jj. 
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of  Glasgow,  although  lie  formally  became  such  in  1671,  He 
seems  to  have  resided  between  the  two  places,  and  his  Address 
to  the  Synod  of  Dunblane  in  167 1  *  is  dated  from  Glasgow. 
Burnet  stys  it  was  a  year  before  he  was  prc%'ailcd  on  to  be 
translated  to  Glasgow,'  and  his  unworldliness  was  again 
manifested  by  his  refusal  to  take  the  whole  income,  and  his 
contentment  with  one-fifUi  of  it' 

Lcighton  held  his  first  Synod  at  Glasgow  in  August  1670,* 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  all  his  clergy  but  com> 
plaints  of  desertion  and  ill  usage.  But  they  were  now  asked 
to  look  at  such  in  a  higher  light  In  a  sermon,  that  he 
preached  to  them,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  public  and  private 
discourse,  he  exhorted  them  to  look  up  more  to  God  ;  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  to  bear 
the  contempt  and  ill  usage  they  met  with,  as  a  cross  laid  on 
them  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith  and  patience  ;  to  lay  aside 
all  the  appetites  of  revenge,  and  humble  themselves  before 
God  ;  to  have  many  days  for  secret  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  to 
meet  often  l<^cther  that  they  might  quicken,  and  assist  one 
another  in  those  holy  exercises  ;  and  then  they  might  expect 
a  blessing  from  heaven  upon  their  labours.  But  this  aspect 
of  their  suffering,  as  a  discipline  of  the  cross,  was  a  new  strain 
to  the  clergy,  and  while  they  regarde<l  it  as  unaccustomed 
and  comfortless  doctrine,  they  had  nothing  to  say  against  it 
It  was  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  them  to  hear  of  no  new  and 

'  S«e  IX  393- 
•/to/wy.  t-S'9> 

*  Row,  writing  of  1670,  says :  "  Leinhton  bnvinfc  reriHcd  the  bUboprick 
of  Cla9][cm  comes  from  Court  prelate  or  nUsgow  in  a  new  mode,  only 
having  the  spirilual  power  of  the  biihop,  nothing  ol  hU  temporalities, 
and  oiity  a  part  of  the  rent.  vii.  ^300  sterling.  At  mtich  n-as  given  to 
Burnet :  the  rest  to  come  into  tbe  Iu:chequer.  lie  was  called  com- 
mendntor  of  Glasgow.  Slur]>  was  oOemled  at  this,  fearing  a  design  t>y 
him  to  deal  so  with  them  all,  to  clip  theit  wings  to  augment  the  King's 
»ents."     (l/fi  i)/  VPaAfr/  fl/.i/r,  p.  536).      Cf.  p.  JJS  in  text. 

*  Law  siiit«  that  be  held  another  Synod  ibc  same  tnonth  at  Peebles. 
{.tf»moria/t,  p.  29.) 
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iipeedy  ways  proposed  for  forcing  the  people  to  church,  nor 
for  sending  soldiers  among  them,  nor  for  raising  the  fines  to 
which  they  were  liable.  So  the  clergy  returned  home  as 
little  edifiod  by  thcJr  bishop  as  he  was  with  their  complaints, 

Lcighton  now  proceeded  to  practical  measures.  Finding  the 
country  lull  of  complaints  regarding  the  scandalsof  the  clergy, 
he  had  a  committee  appointed,  of  which  public  intimation  was 
made  throughout  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  that  they  might 
hear  and  deal  with  such  complaints.'  Some  of  the  scandalous 
were  censured,  others  were  deposed,  and  Leighton  then 
revealed  himself  as  a  bishop  who,  while  gentle,  could  yet  be 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  make  his  pastoral  staff  a  rod 
of  correction.  This  purging  committee  was  not  wholly 
drawn  from  the  diocese  of  Gla^ow,  but  had  Mr.  Aird, 
Laurence  Chatteris,  Mr.  Nairn  and  others  joined  to  it, 
while  the  Council  by  an  Act  (August  35th)  ..."  did 
appoint  Sir  John  Cochrane  of  Ochiltree,  Sir  Thoma& 
Wallace,  Sir  John  Cunningham,  Sir  John  Harper,  the 
Provosts  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  to  meet  with  them,  and 
countenance  and  assist  them,  and  be  careful  that  their 
orders  and  citations  be  obeyed."  Thus  for  at  least, 
Lauderdale  assisted  Leighton  In  his  worthy  endeavour. 

Leighton's  next  effort  was  to  send  to  the  western  counties 
six  episcopal  divines,  all  (except  Burnet)  brought  from  other 
parts  of  the  countr>-.  They  were  to  go  round  the  country, 
preach  in  the  churches  and  where  necessary  argue  on  the 
grounds  of  the  accommodation  with  such  as  might  come  to 
them.  They  were  all  moderate  men,*  and  after  Leighton's 
own  heart.  To  Bumet  we  owe  references  especiallyto  twoof 
them.  "  Mr.  Nairn  was  the  politest  man  I  ever  knew  bred  in 
Scotlimd  :  he  had  formed  clear  and  lively  schemes  of  things, 
and  was  the  most  eloquent  of  all  our  preachers.  He  con- 
sidered the  pastoral  function  as  a  dedication  of  the  whole 

'  Wodrow't  HUlory  0/  Ih*  Sufftringt  9/  Ikt  CMunh  e/  SetilMd,  il  1 76. 
'  Lauder  ol  youauuah*H'»  JtmmaJt,  pL  j^i. 
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man  to  God  and  His  ^rvice.  ...  He  studied  to  raise  all  that 
conversed  vr-ith  him  to  great  notions  of  God,  and  to  an 
universal  charity."  >  Laurence  Charteris  is  described  as  a 
man  of  composed  and  serene  gravity,  and  without  afTcctaticn] 
or  soumes;^ :  of  great  tenderness  and  composedncss,  and 
making  religion  appear  amicable  in  liis  whole  deportment* 

The  following  are  Leighton's  letters  for  both  authorizing 
and  tnstnictir^ : 

"  Sm, 

"The  iMtds  of  Ute  Council  hav-in^  appmnted  some  Members 
from  other  [Kitt-i,  to  i>rcach  in  such  cliurcliL-s  within  the  diocese  of 
Glasgow  as  do  most  need  Ihcir  help,  1  desire  (he  Reverend  Mr. 
Jamti  Aird,  Minister  of  Torry,  to  bestow  his  pains  in  that  circuit 
that  lies  eastward  from  HaiKiUan  or  tiKTcabouts,  and  particularly 
in  the  Kirlc  uf  Carlukt ;  not  doubting  th^it  the  Minister  thereof, 
and  others  in  the  like  case,  will  very  gladly  receive  and  earnestly 
inlreal  vlial  help  he  can  do  towards  the  biingii^  of  ihdr  people 
to  frequent  the  public  ordinances,  aiid  the  rcmoidng  of  their 
prvjudicn  and  calming  of  their  passions,  that  they  may  with  one 
heart  worship  that  one  Lord  whose  name  wc  all  {iToress  to  love 
and  honour. 

"R.  Leiohtoh. 

"Glasgow,  Sept  J 7,  1670." 

"This  is  to  recommend  to  the  kind  ruccption  and  acsistancc  of 
the  GeiiOemeii  and  Ministers  to  whose  parishes  he  shall  rcsotl, 
for  preaching  of  the  Cosjiet,  within  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  our 
Reverend  I3rother  Mr.  Launna  Charteris,  Minister  at  Ihr,  being 
nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  Council,  with  some 
others  from  other  )»rts  for  that  effect. 

"Glasgow,  Sept.  so,  1670. 

To  Mr.  Charltris  are  reconinwndod  within  tlie  Presbytery  of 
Paisley  these  Kirks : 

"  Ntelsoit,  XiiiartUaii,—naat. 

"  Likewise,  if  hts  health  iierniil, 

"KiUthn  and  KilmMtmt, — though  not  vacant. 

"R.  Leicuton. 

"Oct.  19,  1670." 

*  Nitt&iy,ii.  385.  '/M^ 
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The  six  were  known  as  "Lc^hton's  Evangeli.ils,"  and 
the  pei>ple  of  the  districts  came  generally  to  hear  them, 
though  not  in  Rrcat  crowds.  They  were  about  three  months 
in  the  west,  and  during  that  time  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
frequency  of  conventicles.  Burnet,  who  was  one  of  the  six, 
thus  describes  the  experience  of  all : 

"  Viv  were  indeed  amazed  lo  sec  a  poor  common&lty  so  capable 
to  argue  upon  points  of  go^'crnniciil.  and  on  the  twunds  to  be  set 
lo  the  power  of  princes  in  malices  of  religion.  Upon  all  iltese 
topics  l)iey  had  Icxtx  of  scripture  at  hand,  and  were  ready  with 
ihvir  answers  to  anything  thai  was  snid  to  ihcm.  This  nwasure 
of  knowledge  ya.%  spread  even  amongst  the  meanc&t  of  them,  their 
cottagers  and  thctr  servants.  They  were  indeed  vain  of  their  know- 
le<^e,  intKh  conceited  of  themselves,  aiuJ  were  full  of  a  most 
entangled  scrujiutosity :  so  thai  the)*  found  or  made  diflicullies  in 
everything  that  could  be  laid  before  than."  ' 


The  Presbyterian  ejected  ministers  were  soon  on  the  tiaclc, 
after  the  cvanijclisls  had  left ;  told  the  people  that  the  Devil 
was  never  so  formidable  as  when  he  was  transformed  into 
an  aiigcl  of  light ;  reported  that  this  was  an  attempt  to 
prop  up  a  tottcrinR  government,  and  it  was  generally  agreed 
to  reject  the  oflcrs  made  on  the  ba.tis  of  I.xiighton'.t  pro[x»aIs. 
Touch  [>ot,  taste  not,  handle  not,  became  the  popular  watch- 
word, and  Lcighton's  laudable  endeavour  was  without  com- 
mensurate success.' 

Thus  Lcighton's  scheme  of  placing  the  ecclesiastical  power 
in  presbyteries  and  synods,  with  bishops  merely  as  permanent 
moderators  ;  with  no  oath  required  of  canonical  obedience 
to  them,  and  witti  permission  granted  to  Presbyterian  ministers, 
while  accepting  the  proposed  accommodation,  to  declare 
their  convictions :  was  not  successful.  Neither  the  circulated 
letters,  nor  ihcir  advocates,  could  achieve  tlie  end  desired. 

'  Hittory,  i.  pp.  SHi  S*5- 
*  Ltudcr  gf  Fotistjuahiiiri  Jfumitts,  p.  ij  I  ;  Law's  iVmurialU,  p.  }l 
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But  besides  purging  committees,  and  appointing  evangelists, 
Lcighton  appealed  himself  directly,  and  it  was  at  least 
something  achieved,  when  he  attained  a  conference  with  the 
disaffected  ministers.'  The  Conferences  began  in  August, 
i6;o,  and  tasted  till  January  1671. 

The  King's  commiswoner  wrote  to  the  most  eminent  of 
the  indulged  ministers,  Hutchison  of  Irvine,  Wcddcrbum 
of  Kilmarnock,  Ramsay  and  Baird  of  Paisley,  and  Gombil 
of  Symington,  desiring  them  to  come  to  Kdinburgh  on 
August  9,  upon  matters  of  considerable  importance,  which  he 
had  to  communicate  to  them.  Leighton,  on  instructing  them 
beforehand  on  the  coming  invitation,  was  scarcely  treated 
civilly,  and  was  not  so  much  as  thanked  for  his  tenderness 
and  care.  He  began  to  lose  heart,  but  resolved  to  set  the 
negotiation  on  foot,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  he  could.* 

The  conference,  however,  took  place  at  Hotyrood  House, 
and  with  the  invited  minister.'i,  there  were  present  Leighton, 
I^uderdale,  I'wccddale,  and  Kincardine.  Leighton  stated 
his  scheme,  "  laid  it  to  their  consciences  to  consider  of  the 
whole  matter  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  without  any  n^ard 
to  party  or  popularity.  He  spoke  in  all  near  half  an  hour, 
with  a  gravity  and  force  that  made  a  verj-  great  impression 
on  all  who  heard  iL"  Hutchison  aniiwered  on  behalf  of  his 
brethren,  and  said  their  opinion  for  a  parity  among  the  clergy 
was  well  known  :  the  presidency  now  spoken  of  had  made 
way  to  a  lordly  dominion  in  the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  how 
inconsiderable  soever  the  tiling  might  seem  to  be,  yet  the 
effects  of  it  both  had  been,  and  would  be  very  considerable : 
be  therefore  desired  some  time  might  be  given  them  to 
consider  well  of  the  propositions  now  made,  and  to  consult 
with  their  brethren  about  tliem  ;  and  since  this  might  seem 
an  assembling  tc^^her  against  law,  he  desired  that  they 
might  have  the  King's  commissioner's  leave  for  it 

A  second  conference  took  place,  when  matters  were  more 
'  Urodie's  IXary,  p.  309.  *  BurMt'c  Hisftry,  i.  jzo. 
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fully  opened  ;  and.  what  was  an  unusual  thing  in  those  bitter 
days,  they  even  ditttd  logelfur,  although  it  took  Ijcighton's 
persuasion  to  prevent  Lauderdale,  who  entered  after 
dinner,  being  rude  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  Verily 
Lcighton  had  the  heart  of  a  hero  to  proceed  further.  Sharp 
protested  aftcnvards  that  episcopacy  was  being  undermined 
since  the  negative  vote  was  to  go :  the  inferior  clci^  thought 
that  the  admission  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  into  the 
churches,  implied  the  charge  of  their  nt^Icct,  and  the  con- 
sequent desertion  by  the  people :  the  Presbyterian  clei^y 
regarded  it  as  a  snare  to  do  that  which  hat)  a  fair  appear- 
ance at  pre.sent,  but  which,  after  the  present  gerieration  were 
laid  to  rest,  would  give  episcopacy  another  root  and  growth 
over  the  nation.  Burrvet  adds,  however,  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation  approved  of  I^ighton's  scheme' 

To  show  his  Opposition  to  I-eighton's  welt-intentioned 
proposal,  Lauderdale,  four  days  after  the  first  Edinburgh 
Conference,  got  his  abject  Parliament  to  pass  his  "clanking 
Act"*  against  conventicles,  threatening  the  preachers  with 
death!  Were  ever  the  steps  of  a  good  man  so  closely 
followed  by  the  emissary  of  the  Dc\'il  ? 

Meanwhile  meetings  were  held  in  the  Synod  of  Glasgow 
between  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  indulged  and  not  indulged, 
regarding  Leighton's  proposal,  and  their  reply  was  expected 
by  the  first  of  November.  The  substance  of  the  accommoda- 
tion was  thus  put  to  the  ministers  by  their  indulged  brethren: 

**  Presbjrtcries  bvinK  set  up  l>y  Uw,  as  they  were  cstahlisHcd 
before  the  year  i6jS,  and  the  Bisho|)  passing  from  his  negative 
voice,  and  wc  having  liberty  to  protcsl  and  docUrc  against  any 
remaind<:r  of  prdatic  power  rouined,  or  that  toay  hapitcn  at  any 
time  to  be  exercised  by  him,  for  a  sahv  for  our  consciencei,  ftotn 
homologation  thereof:  Queritur,  whether  we  can,  with  aafety  to 
our  consciences  and  principles,  join   tn  theK  presbyterici }    Or, 


Hiitory,  val.  i.  p.  jia. 


'  Latultrtlal*  Paptrt,  it.  300 
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what  dsc  is  ii  that  we  will  desire  or  do  for  peace  in  the  Church 
and  ao  accoamuxlatioti,  episcopacy  being  always  preserved  f  "  * 

They  all  a|;reed  that  tbc  above  concessions  were  not 
sufficient  to  be  3  foundation  of  their  sitting  and  acting  in 
presbyteries  and  synods  with  the  prelates:  that  a  sitting 
with  the  bishops  in  a  diocesan  synod  would  be  a  plain  giving 
up  of  the  reformation  of  1638,  when  the  civil  places  and  power 
of  kirkmcn  were  declared  unlawful,  and  when  the  Ajsemdfy 
did  unanimously  agru  that  aii  Episcofiaey  difftretU  from  that 
of  a  pastor  ovtr  a  partiatlar  pxk*  was  abjured  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

As  to  Leighton's  iiurrender  of  the  negative  vote,  they  felt 
that  although  he  might  yield  it,  his  successor  might  claim 
it,  and  they  also  kucw  that  lu  Tvaj  the  only  otu  of  the  Scottish 
hiihfffis  who  would  ae^uiesa  in  it.  When  they  asked  him  what 
he  would  do.  upon  the  supposition  that  he  and  the  presbytery 
would  not  agree  on  a  point  under  debate,  he  answered  that 
he  would  enter  his  dissent  against  tliem.  And  when  uiged, 
whether  his  dissent  would  be  any  more  than  that  of  another 
member,  he  declined,  according  to  Wodrow's  statement, 
to  speak  of  this,  and  said  the  estates  behoved  to  determine 
that  So  his  dissent  seemed  to  them  still  to  be  a  n^ative 
at  least  upon  the  execution  of  the  presbytery's  sentence.* 

The  presbyteries,  they  were  to  meet  in,  were  founded  only 
upon  the  Bishop's  commission,  which  he  might  enlarge  or 
straiten  as  he  plea-ied :  they  were  denuded  of  the  power  of 
jurisdiction  and  ordination,  which  the  Bisliop  reserved  in  his 
own  hand  :  they  wanted  ruling  elder»,  officers,  in  their  opinion 
of  Christ's  in.ititulion.  In  a  word,  the  bishop  in  the  pre-i- 
bytcry  \vas  still  clothed  witJ)  an  episcopal  power,  although 
he  should  for  a  while  still  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  it,  and 
they  reckoned  their  sitting  with  him  homologated  cpbcopacy. 

'  Wodrow's  History.  ».  178, 

»  Pcteriun'*  Acts  0/ Atiembly,  p.  18. 

•  Wodrovf"!  History,  p^  178. 
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Tlie  ministers,  who  were  formerly  at  Edinburgh,  returned  at 
the  day  appointed,  but  found  that  Twceddalc  and  the  others 
were  at  London.  Meanwhile  they  resolved  to  wait  their 
return,  but  by  letters  of  November  12  and  19  Lcighton 
desired  a  conference  with  the  indulged  and  non-indulged. 
Hutcliison  and  Wedderburn  replied,  that  tbey  would  not 
decline  such  a  conference,  provitted  it  were  legally  allowed 
by  the  magistrate,  but  they  tvould  not  name  time  nor  place. 
At  length,  when  Leighton  procured  Tweeddalc's  letter,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  conference  should  take  place  at  Paisley 
on  December  14,  iCfitx 

On  that  day  Leighton  came  to  Paisley  with  the  provost 
of  Glasgow,  Sir  John  Harper,  of  Cambusnetltan,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Hurnet,  Mr.  James  Ramsay,  dean  of  Gla.-^ow ;  and  about 
twenty-six  PR»b>'tcrian  ministers,  indulged  and  non-indulged, 
conferred  with  them.  Leighton'a  statement  was  followed  by 
acrimonious  discussion,  as  waa  to  be  expected,  atid  it  Is 
interesting  to  comi>are  the  accounts  of  the  conference.'  No 
conciliation  was  manifested  by  the  Covenanters,  and  tbey 
craved  some  time  to  consitlcr  tlie  matter  further,  which  was 
granted.  They  \vcre  told  that  their  decision  would  be 
expected  at  Edinburgh  on  January  13,  1671.  and  thus  the 
meeting  at  Paisley  ended. 

The  ministers  met  at  Kilmarnock  in  a  few  days  and 
unanimously  agreed  that  Letghton's  last  propositions  were 
mr>re  unsatisfactory  than  the  former  proposal :  they  drew 
up  Uietr  reasons,  and  nominated  Hutchison  and  others  to 
go  to  Edinbui^h,  and  deliver  them,  granting  Uiem  liberty 
to  add,  as  they  saw  necessary. 

Tbey  came  to  Edinburgh  and  had  two  conferences  nt 
Holyrood  with  the  Chancellor,  Hamilton,  Tweeddale,  Leighton, 
Burnet,  and  the  other  counsellors,  on  January  12,  17,  and  31. 

■  /l>M/*(/a,  iii.  6s ;  Wodrcm'i  Hitlery,  ti.  180-iSl  ;  Uumel'* 
JiiU(ny,  t.i37,  jiS  ;  Law"*  letter  10  LodyCudroM  ;  Lmt^trdah  ttifitn 
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There  were  also  private  conferences  at  the  bouse  of  Lord 
Rothes,  but  reconciliation  was  impossible.  Hutchison  spoke 
for  the  others  and  declared  the  propositions  were  not  satis- 
factory to  their  conscience.  The  following  is  the  account 
of  the  Conference  at  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  House  on 
January  17  and  31,  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  late 
Dr.  David  I<aing  of  the  Signet  Ubrar>-. 


"A  Naurativb  ok  Tilt  Issue  of  the  Treaty  Ahent 
Accommodation. 

"The  proposal  oir<.ied  by  tlie  Bishop  at  Paisley,  December  17, 
1670  :— 

"  I.  That  if  the  Dissenting  Brethren  will  come  to  PrcsbyteHu  and 
Synods,  they  shall  not  only  not  be  obliged  to  renounce  their 
own  prn-ate  opinion  concerning  Church  Government,  or  swear  or 
$ub>ciil>c  anything  contrary  thereto,  but  shall  have  liberty  at  ibcir 
unity  to  Uic  said  tncclint;s  to  declare  it,  and  enter  it  in  what  fonn 
tbcy  please. 

"  2.  That  all  Church  affairs  shall  be  managed  and  concluded  in 
Presbylcrics  and  Synods  by  the  free  vote  of  the  Piobytcrs,  or  the 
major  part  of  them. 

"  J.  If  any  difTerence  fall  out  in  the  Dtoccun  Synod  l>etwixt  any 
of  the  mein)>erN  thereof,  il  shall  be  lawful  to  appeal  to  a  EVovincial 
Synod  ur  their  Committee. 

**  4.  That  Intrants  being  lawfully  presented  by  llic  Pauon,  and 
duly  tried  by  the  Presliyier)',  there  shall  be  a  day  agreed  upon  by 
ttu:  Bisl)up  and  Presbytery  for  their  meeting  together  fur  their 
solemn  Ordination  and  sdmisiion,  at  which  there  shall  be  one 
appointed  to  jircach,  and  that  il  shall  be  at  the  Parish  Church  to 
which  ttiey  arc  to  l>c  admitted,  except  in  cases  of  impossibility  or 
extreme  inconvenience:  and  if  any  difference  fall  in  touching  that 
affair,  it  shall  be  rcfctable  to  the  Provincial  Synod  or  their  Committee, 
or  any  other  matter. 

"5.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  my  Lord  Commissioner,  his 
GracCt  will  make  good  what  he  offered  arvent  the  establishment 
of  Presbyteries  and  Synods ;  and  we  trust  his  Grace  will  pfocme 
•uch  security  to  these  brethren  for  declaring  their  judgment,  that 
Ihey  may  do  it  witlioui  haard  of  contravening  any  Uw :  and  that 
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the  Bishop  shall  biunbly  and  earnestly  lecomincnd  (his  to  his 
Giacc. 

"  6.  Hiat  no  Intrant  shall  be  obliged  to  an;  Canonical  Oath  or 
Subscription  to  the  Bishop:  and  thai  his  opinion  ax  to  that 
Govemmmt  shall  not  prejudge  him  in  thi.t,  but  that  it  shall  be 
free  for  him  to  declnre  it. 

"The  answer  delivered  by  Mr.  Hutchison  ai»d  owned  by  Mr. 
\VcddiMburn,  Mr.  Maitbnd,  and  Mr.  Millar,  as  to  their  own  sense, 
and  the  sense  of  tlieir  brctluen  who  sent  tbem,  was  ffiitlcn  from 
ibcii  mouti)  in  these  words,  in  which  they  acquiesced  : 

" '  IVf  art  mt/rtt  in  nmsdtwt  to  (i>st  wiik  tht  Propmitions  madt 
hy  Ike  Bishof  of  Dunhlant,  m  salii/iutory' 

"  And  this  short  and  dry  answer,  sucli  as  tt  is,  they  refused  to 
give  under  their  own  hand,  for  reasons  best  known  to  thcmsclTcs. 
And  seeing  ibcy  thought  these  concessions  not  satiaCiciory,  tbey 
were  desired  to  set  down,  or  at  least  to  say  wlut  would  uttiKfy  them. 
But  this  they  also  refused  to  da  So  they  likewise  wholly  declined 
to  give  any  account  of  the  reasons,  why  they  were  not  satisr>cd  with 
wliat  was  yielded  to  tlwni  out  of  Im-e  to  peace,  arvd  healing  of  this 
unhappy  schism.  And  it  was  ettrnetlly  desired  of  them  lo  let  us 
kitow  why  they  judged  that  loo  little  which  many  others  thought 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  be  granted  them,  and  many  more  thought 
it  was  abundantly  enough  to  answer  all  their  scniplcs,  aitd  to  satisfy 
them  in  point  of  conscience :  and  almost  all  that  look  on  are  put 
to  a  slartd,  as  na  able  to  find  out  any  otlter  reason  of  their  rejecting 
tliesc  olfcrs,  untcu  it  be  the  interest  aitd  alTcction  of  continuing 
a  divided  Party. 

"  And  there  is  one  thing  which  seems  strange  beyond  all  this, 
that  when  (hry  wetc  fairly  invited,  yea,  earnestly  desired  and  pressed, 
lo  a  free  an<l  friendly  Conference  before  the  Lords  here  |>rcsenl, 
and  such  offcrB  as  they  should  call,  to  whom  they  might  dccbrc 
the  grounds  of  their  persuasion  in  this  matter,  as  the  question  is 
now  stated,  they  wholly  declined  this  also,  though  it  was  declared 
to  them  that  the  difference  betwixt  us  should  be  freely  referred  to 
the  Snipturcs  Rni  of  all,  and  next  to  the  judgment  and  practice 
of  the  IVimitive  Churdi,  and  to  the  whole  Catholic  Christian  Church 
in  tucceediog  aget,  and  to  tlK  most  famous  and  leading  persons  in 
the  late  Reformation  of  the  Church,  as  Calvin.  I^tlici,  hielancilion, 
jrcA  and  to  the  Reformed  Churches  abroad,  even  to  those  who  at 
present  have  no  Bishops,  and  last  of  all  to  the  Pmbyteriaos  of 
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England.    And  thai  if  from  all  th«st^  or  any  of  them,  tbey  could 
justify  thdr  oonlinutng  divided,  even  after  these  offers  made  them, 
it  should  be  yielded   to  them  aa  a  thing  reasonable.     Yea,  the 
person  that  propounded  thif  (l^ghlun)  ftmber  offered  them,  that  if 
before  the  noble  and  judicious  persons  then  present,  or  that  should 
be  preien!  at  the  time  of  such  a  Conference,  they  should  pcodti 
strong  and  clear  rcamns  for  thdr  opinion  and  practice  in  this  poie 
of  difference  as  now  it  stands  qtulificd,  he  would  forthwith  resign] 
his  present  station  and  become  their  prowlyte,  a»d  would  uniteij 
and  act  with  thein,  and,  if  he  were  called  to  it,  would  suffer  with^ 
I  hem. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proposal  touching  provincial  Sy 
though  intended  for  their  better  satisfaction,  yet  being  dtsrelii 
by  them,  it  was  presently  offered  to  be  dashed  out,  and  assurance 
given  thetn  they  should  be  no  mtne  troubled  with  that  motion,  as 
being  found  to  be  im  less  displeasing  and  unncce(>table  to  some  of 
those  that  differ  moft  from  them  than  to  thcmsctvcs.  Uiit  the 
is  now  il»c  less  need  of  this  exception  concerninR  that  one  article," 
seeing  upon  their  abfioluic  icfiisat,  that  and  all  the  rest  logettier 
are  at  once  expired,  and  arc  no  more  IieDccfonraid  to  be  reckooedj 
on  or  spoken  of,  than  if  they  hsd  nei'cr  been  made. 

*'  It  is  true  that  one  of  them  said,  if  they  were  commanded  by 
authority  they  conM  not  decline  to  own  and  vindicate  their  opinion,, 
but  wilhal  he  offered  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  broughtl 
untlcr  any  such  obligation :  and  this  was  all  the  entertainment  the 
offer  of  the  Cooferencc  had  from  them.  lint  to  this  it  was  answered, 
that  it  was  not  to  Ik  expected  those  in  authority  should  command 
any  to  dispute  against  what  was  settled  by  law,  the  utmost  that 
ever  was  granted  in  such  cases  toeing  a  penntssion ;  but  to  this 
nothing  was  returned. 

"  It  was  asserted  by  us  :— 

"i.  That  there  is  no  command  in  Scripture  for  the  changing  of 
Moderators  in  meetings  of  Presbytery,  rwr  no  precept  nor  rule  of 
Scri|>ture  conlrar)-  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop  as  a  fixed  President 
in  Synods. 

"a.  That  the  fixed  Presidency  of  Bishops  in  Synods  hath  as  much 
warrant  as  the  fixed  moderating  of  a  Presbyter  in  Kirk  Sessions  of 
rating  Elders,  who,  by  ihoM:  that  assert  such  Elders  to  be  of 
Divine  rights^  as  our  opponents  do,  cannot  but  be  accounted  e^iual 
as  to  the  point  of  raltng. 
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"3.  That  there  is  00  partiaiUr  gommand  in  Scripture  for  an 
absolute  parity  of  Prcsbjicrs :  if  tberc  be,  let  tt  be  produced,  and 
it  wiU  end  the  controvetsj. 

"  4.  That  thai  Parity  cannot  be  Tcamnably  concluded  ftom  our 
Saviour's  command,  It  lihall  not  be  so  with  you,  etc..  Malt  xx.  36. 
or  fixHn  any  other  of  His  holy  injuocttons  (given  either  to  all  His 
followers  or  particularly  to  His  ApostltM  or  Ministen)  of  modera- 
tion, humility,  and  meekness,  for  that  would  destroy  all  Church 
Government,  and  all  superiority  of  Pastors  over  Elders  and  Deacon!^ 
and  over  their  people.  If  all  imfority  and  rule  in  Ecclesiastical 
penoiis  were  inconsistent  with  these  great  law«  of  our  holy  pro- 
fession, then  the  Apostles  themselves  would  have  been  the  first 
and  most  signal  uaniigri-ssors  of  these  laws  :  and  to  say  they  were 
extnordinary  persons  would,  upon  that  supposition,  say  nothing  but 
that  they  were  extraordinary  transgressors. 

"5.  If  the  thing  be  bwful,  the  appropriating  that  name  of  Bisltop 
to  the  superior  presbyter  or  president  cannot  make  it  unlawful, 
though  ihcsc  two  names  be  indifTcrcfilly  usmi  in  the  Scriptures : 
for  they  arc  so  used  in  some  |>nmiiivc  writers  at  some  times,  who 
in  other  passages  do  ckarly  own  the  different  degree  of  Bishops 
ov«r  Pre^yters,  and  were  thenaselTCfl  of  that  degree.  So  to  reason 
from  that  lop*c  aeems  to  be  too  weak  to  be  wrorthy  of  any  serioua 
persons  insisting  upon  it. 

"  6.  And  it  is  )-ci  more  itmnga  to  be  oflcndcd  at  the  solemn  way 
of  blessing  or  consecrating  Bishops  to  that  Prcsidutcy  with  lite 
imposition  of  hands ;  as  if  a  grave  and  solemn  admission  to  a  high 
and  holy  employment  were  apt  to  unliallow  it :  and  Ixing  in 
appearance  so  proper  an  instrument  of  making  it  the  better,  should 
yet  edeclually  make  it  llic  worse. 

"  7.  Nor  »  it  easy  to  be  understood  how  any  petMn  am  judge 
the  office  of  such  a  lJisho]>  unlawful  because  there  i>  in  Scripturo 
nu  exprca  coounand  for  u  and  under  that  very  name,  who  yet  finds 
a  way  to  perwade  himself  wiihuui  any  such  command,  or  so  much 
as  the  names  of  most  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  that  Kirk-Sosioni, 
and  Presbyteries,  and  Synods,  National  Assembly,  and  CummiMion 
of  the  Kitk,  are  in  their  several  subordinations  not  only  lawful 
btd  a  Uivine  Institution  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  upon  mrth  : 
wlHteas  to  an  impArlial  inquirer  there  will  be  undoubtedly  found 
in  t)u:  Scripture  more  vettigei  of  such  an  Cpiscopacy  as  wc  spoak 
of  than  nf  that  ctiain  of  judicatories  ot  anything  like  them. 
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"8.  As  to  the  d^ce  oi  po«'er  of  Bishops  beyond  other 
bytcTS,  that  b  certainly  not  to  be  so  fitiy  meuured  by  any  otbei 
rule  aa  by  the  received  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and 
Canons  of  the  most  ancient  Councils,  ai>d  tliencc  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  that  they  had  not  only  some  mcfa  portkular  power,  but 
fxorlem  tt  tmitttnlem  pottUaitm,  as  Jerome  speaks.  But  (as)  for 
that,  if  the  Spirit  of  our  dkcIc  and  lowly  Master  did  more  possess 
the  minds  both  of  Bishops  and  Presbyten,  there  would  certainty 
be  little  or  no  dispute,  but  the  swoct  contest  of  striving  who  dwuld 
yield  most,  and  give  most  honour  the  one  to  the  other. 

"  9-  As  for  the  opinion  of  the  late  Reformers  in  France  ar>d 
Germany,  and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  present  Reformed  Churches 
abroad,  even  those  that  have  no  Bishops,  and  of  the  Presb)-tcrian 
brethren  in  England,  how  great  the  moderation  of  all  these  is 
concerning  the  Episcopacy  now  in  question,  is  sufficiently  known 
to  all  that  know  anything  of  these  matters :  and  makes  it  much  the 
more  wonderful  that  these  we  have  to  deal  with  should  affect  so 
exorbitant  an  height  of  zeal  and  fenour  in  this  point,  so  far  be}-ond 
what  can  be  found  in  any  of  these  we  have  naioed,  or  any  other 
wKiciy  or  party  of  men  in  the  whole  Christian  world,  either  of  our  own 
or  former  times  :  i>or  can  any  reason  be  git-eti  of  this,  unless  that 
word  of  the  Roman  philosopher,  Superstitio  est  error  insanus.' 

"As  for  the  engagement  they  still  apprehend  from  the  Covenant, 
it  hath  been  sui!icicntly  cleared  on  other  occasions,  that  the  article 
of  it  touching  Prelacy,  as  it  is  expressly  specified  in  the  words  of 
it,'  doth  not  at  all  concern  the  Kpisoopacy  with  us  in  question, 
es|>eciatly  ax  it  vt  qualified  by  the  concessions  lately  offered  to  our 
divided  brethren  for  their  satisfaction. 

"  But  wc  are  informed  that  they  now  Rev  to  tlie  other  article  of 
lliat  Covenant  engaging  ihcm  to  maintain  the  DtKiplinc  and 
Government  of  tlie  0)urch  of  Scotland  as  it  was  then  in  bdng. 
But  it  were  to  l>e  wished  they  would  impartially  consider  whether 
the  present  Episcopacy  be  inconsistent  vrith  that  Discipline  and 
Goverruncnt  that  was  before,  and  destructive  of  it,  or  if  it  will  not 
rather  be  found  to  be  indeed  corroborative  and  perfective  of  it, 
as  ap<  to  keep  it  in  more  union  and  order,  and  9o  to  make  it 
stronger  and  more  lasting  than  it  formerly  proved,  or  likely  would 
be  if  it  were  again  lestorcd  as  it  was.  And  again  they  shoold 
consider  that  if  the  substance  thereof  be  salved  in  the  ptesent 
'  Seneca.        ■  Seep.  184. 
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jr  obligation  a  abundantly  preterved:  for  if  no  chip  cw 
of  it  must  be  altered  cvi;n  iliough  for  the  better,  then 
is  the  next  article  illusory,  and  in  plain  terms  a  perfect  cheat,  in 
that  it  cngai^cs  ihcm  to  endeavour  the  greatest  uniformity  aitain- 
ablc  in  the  Churches  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,*  as  in  doctrine  and 
worship,  so  in  discipline  and  government,  and  that  "  according  to 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  best  Reformed  Cliurclies." 
Now  if  in  order  to  this  uniformity,  no  fiw/,  as  they  tisc  to  sjieak, 
itor  JO  rnueh  as  a  flair  of  the  Scottisli  Model  can  be  altered,  because 
of  the  preceding  article,  though  the  example  of  the  best  Refurmed 
Churches,  yea,  even  the  W'ord  of  God  itself,  should  be  found  to 
call  for  some  alteration  of  it,  and  the  designed  and  vowed  uniformiiy 
should  highly  require  it,  then  ought  it,  initead  of  reading  sucording 
la  the  Word  of  God,  &>£.,  to  be  rather  lUfording  to  the  present  Jrame 
</  the  Chunk  of  Sfotland  in  nil  points.  How  this  would  have  passed 
with  their  English  brethren,  and  particularly  with  those  that 
were  present  at  the  fniming  of  thai  Covenant,  may  easily  be 
imagined 

"  Vea,  it  is  not  unknown  to  some  yet  alive  how  careful  one  of 
the  English  Commissioners  was  to  have  that  clause  inserted, 
atiordiHg  to  Ike  Word  of  God,  and  how  secure  he  thought  himself 
and  his  country  by  that  expression  from  the  inroad  of  Scottish 
Tresbytery  upon  them,  notwithstanding  that  former  article  premised 
in  favour  of  it.  Tlius  were  the  contrivers  of  that  Covenant  busied, 
in  patching  it  u\},  to  outwit  one  another  by  words  and  clauses,  how 
incoherent  and  discordant  soever,  la  salve  their  difTcrcnl  interests 
and  opinions,  to  make  it  strong,  in  odium  lertii,  how  weak  soever 
it  might  prove  to  discerning  men  by  di^greeing  and  jairing  with 
itself,  and  a  very  Babel  by  the  divided  and  confused  language  of 
its  architects. 

"  Wc  hear  likewise  tliat  some  uke  the  Romish  Hierarchy  in  Ihe 
National  Covenant*  for  the  same  with  our  present  Kpiscopacy,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  the  gloss  at  Glasgow,  which  yet  doth  out  of 
question  shamefully  and  grossly  corrupt  the  text :  for  the  Romish 
Hierarchy  is  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  and  no  other,  nor  hath  any 
man  upon  earth,  not  ttie  head  uf  that  Hierarchy,  Ihe  Pope  himself, 
nor  any  assembly  of  men,  even  such  as  have  most  of  the  Spirit  m 
them,  power  to  bind  a  sense  upon  the  words  so  different  from  and 
opposite  to  their  clear  and  genuine  signification.  Nor  did  the 
'  P.  184.  "  PpL  134-136. 
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Presbytcrun  brethren  in  preceding  times  think  themselves  by  that 
Covciuot  obliged  to  scfxuate  from  the  Synods  wherein  Bishops 
pfcsidcd,  as  their  known  practice  evidences  to  all  the  worid." 

Such  is  Leigbton's  case  as  stated  by  bimseir:  we  have 
already  learned  from  Wodrow  the  position  in  general  of 
the  Covenanters,'  but  a  book  u-ritten  at  this  period  by 
McWard  refer:;  to  Leigbton,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representative  expression  of  the  special  reasons,  why  the 
Covenanters  rejected  Lcightoii's  Accommodation.  The  per- 
sonal element  is  besides  not  a  little  strong  throughout  the  book. 

After  examining  in  a  most  unfriendly  manner  Lcighton's 
plan  of  accommodation,  McWard  state* : 

"  But  the  author  provided  a  tclrcat  concluding,  But  oh  I  whe 
vmtld  not  long  for  Ihe  shadows  of  tit  fvenins,  and  to  bt  at  rat  from 
aU  these  poor,  ehUdisk,  frifiinganUitsJ*  1  shall  not  say,  that  since 
he  walks  so  much  in  datlcnesxe,  tt  i>  htile  womki  that  he  longs  for 
ehaddcs.  But  of  this  I  am  very  certain,  that  if  he  had  laboured 
aa  seriously  upon  hts  Master's  mtssioH  to  reconcile  souls  unto  God, 
91  be  seemeth  to  have  travelled  upon  his  Majcslie's  commission,  to 
pat(^  up  a  sinful  AieommodaiioH,  his  hope  of  rest  liad  been  both 
more  sweet  and  more  assured :  and,  in  place  of  the  shadows 
of  tlie  evening,  he  might  have  promised  to  himself  the  light 
inaccessible,  for  his  everlasting  refreshment.  But  seeing  tliese 
very  poor,  childish,  trifling  contests,  whereby  he  would  cunningly 
decry  alt  the  Just  oppositions  of  the  faithful  lo  his  evil  course,  are  in 
efliect  his  own  devices  against  the  KingdouK  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  the 
day  wherein  every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward,  according 
to  his  own  labour,  shall  nuke  his  work  manifest,  when  the  fire  ^utl 
try  it.  And  I  heartily  wish  that  the  burning  thereof  nuy  be  all  his 
kMac" 

AnoUier  example  of  what  Lcighton  had  to  contend  against 
and  the  interpretation  put  ujwn  his  words,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  front  the  »ame  work  : 

"  And  now  the  Author,  for  a  condusioa  of  this  Paper,  tdls  as, 
And  Kv  aii  ktwv  what  hind  of  ptnon  U  it,  ^  whon*  Solomon 

'  t>.  441.      *  V.  409.      *  Com  of  Ihe  Aavmmodalion  Examined,  p.  J7- 
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taytlh,  that  ht  ragtfh  and  U  mrifident.  And,  rcjjly,  if  I  had  but  ihe 
btlfe  of  the  Author's  confidence,  1  think  I  could  point  out  the  rviy 
man.  Tis  true  a  weak  monaslick  spirit/  long  habitual  to  an  affected 
abstraction  and  sloicismc,  may  render  a  man  Icsse  capable  of  utronger 
passions,  and  consequently,  for  a  time,  exempt  him  from  the*; 
ruder  eruptions  of  rsge :  but  whether  he  rage  or  laugh  there  ia  no 
rest  :  and  if  appearances  hold  according  to  the  tnilucnccs,  which  his 
last  promotion  seems  lo  bare  bad  upon  his  doiinant  corruption,  'tis 
like  we  may  very  shortly  have  a  prelatick  experiment  of  both.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  the  Ix>rd  is  our  light  and  our  strength,  and  none 
that  love  his  righteous  cause  shall  ever  be  ashamed."' 

The  following  arc  the  conclusions  of  the  book,  whicli 
express  the  attitude  of  the  Covenanters  towards  Letghton's 
Scheme  of  Accommodation : 

"(i)  That  a  conjunction  in  the  present  church  meetings  «  a 
certain  acknowledgment  of  and  participation  with  the  present 
ucdesiastical  government,  which  in  effect  is  not  truly  such,  but  a 
mere  politick  constitution  wholly  dependent  upon  and  resolving  in 
the  Supremacy,  wherein  no  faithful  minister  can  lake  part. 

"  (i)  That  this  conjunction  doth  evidently  infer  a  consent  and 
submission  to  the  supremacy,and  arrant  usurjintion  on  the  Kingdom 
and  Church  of  Christ. 

"{3)  Such  is  the  present  elevation  of  this  all-swaying  prerogative, 
not  intended  to  be  suppressed,  that  all  other  concessions,  though  in 
themselvex  snii.tfying,  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  any  consistent 
assurance,  and  rendered  wholly  elusory. 

"  (4)  As  the  meetings  ore  founded  upon  and  absolutely  subjected 
unto  the  Supremacy,  so  they  are  authorixed  and  ordered  by  the 
archbishop  and  bixhops,  and  conseijuently  do  in  such  mannef 
derive  their  authority  from  them. 

"(S)  The  meetings,  whereunlo  wc  arc  invited,  do  consist  of 
tuch  nemben  for  their  perjurious  intrusion  and  canonical  servitude 
{to  mj  nothing  of  their  more  extrinsic  delinquencies  of  profanity, 
insufficiency  and  irrcligion)  as  may  not  only  warrant  a  non-conjunc- 
tion, but  a  positive  separation. 

"(6)  Even  in  the  most  moderate  acceptation  the  Bishop  as 
offered  to  be  reduced,  is  repugnant  both  to  Scripture,  purer 
antiquity,  and   our  solemn   oaths   and  engagements,  inconsistent 

'  Seep.  105  ttteq.        *  P.  69. 
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with  the  principles  of  Presbjiery,  and  in  dliect  ir<ery  little  lowed 
from  iiny  of  these  powers  vid  hdghts  which  he  stccUims,  inas- 
much  OS  he  is  still  at  the  King's  nomination  and  not  snbject  to 
dlhcr  the  ccDSUTc  or  control  of  the  meetings  over  which  be  doth 
preside. 

"(7)  The  Accommodation  utterly  disowns  and  cuts  olT  the 
Ruling  Elder. 

"  (8)  The  terms  bdng  abjured  by  the  NatMnai  and  the  Set/emit 
Leagif  and  CotHnantt  to  close  and  comiily  lliercwith  were  to 
desert  tlie  Lord's  cause,  '  by  casting  avmy  the  word  of  his  patience 
in  this  hour  of  temptation  and  to  give  ourselves  to  that  detestable 
indiiTcrency  and  neutrality  which  we  have  by  oath  so  enixly 
fenounced." 

"(9)  TsK  embracing  of  this  coalition,  but  real  suppression  of 
Presbyterian  govcrruuent,  would  not  only  be  a  total  surrender  of 
tliat  interest  to  tlie  will  uf  the  adversaries,  but  engage  us  into 
soans,  contests,  offences  and  temptations  that  may  be  better  fore- 
wen  titan  they  can  be  numbered,  let  be  prevented." ' 

Twccddalc  did  not  think  the  negotiations  would  come 
to  much,*  but  Lcighton's  perseverance  was  hcTotc.  And 
verily  no  saint  was  more  sorely  tried,  nor  did  a  saint  ever 
bear  his  affliction  with  a  meeker  spirit. 

Sharp  and  his  episcopal  fuUowcrs  (both  bishops  and  laity) 
blamed  I-cighlon  for  a  design  in  the  whole  matter  to  betray 
his  order  and  set  up  prcsb>'tcry.  The  Presbyterian^  as  tile 
above  reference  indicates,  rejected  as  impossible  what  he  felt 
to  be  possible,  and  blamed  as  insincere  and  "jesuitized,"  a 
man  whose  whole  negotiations  were  single-hearted  and  open, 
and  who  had  no  other  design  but  that  of  allaying  the  agita- 
tions that  were  distracting  the  country.  But  the  sorest 
wounds  came  to  Lcighton  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  supported  him  by  conciliatory  measures,  yea, 
who  were  solemnly  pledged  to  do  so.  He  trusted  Lauderdale's 
promises  as  ivcll  as  the  King's,  yet  both  were  written  in  sand. 

'  Tbc  Ca»c  of  the  Accominodatian  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Dunblaiie 
{1671).    Appendix  toaiatiu  Leighton's  two  letters,  pp.  90-94. 
'  hatuUrdaU  Paptrs,  ii.  307. 
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And  although  Lcighton  expostulated  with  Lauderdale 
regarding  the  new  persecutions  which  he  had  inauRuratcd 
^^inst  the  Covenanters,  and  said  that  the  whole  complexion 
of  it  was  so  contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  humanity,  that 
he  was  ashanttd  to  mix  in  council  with  those  who  could  framt 
and  pass  such  acts,  and  thought  it  strange  that  he  had  not  been 
consulted — it  was  all  in  vati),  Itoth  I  jiuderdalc  and  his  royal 
master  had  become  infatuated,  and  Lauderdale  niled  as  a 
satrap  and  not  as  a  constitutional  minister.  His  wife  died  in 
1671,  an<l  he  had  been  long  intimate  with  La<ly  Dysart  and 
was  now  married  to  her.  Under  her  evil  influence,  all  that 
was  bad  in  hischaracter  became  strengthened.antl  her  jealousy 
induced  him  to  discard  Sir  Robert  Moray,  his  best  friend  : 
caused  him  to  break  with  Twceddalc  and  to  burden  the 
country  with  taxation.  Kincardine,  who  had  done  his  hest 
to  govern  the  \vrctched  eountr)',  alone  remained  with 
him,  but  was  very  soon  compelled  to  leave  him.  To 
the  angry  ami  oiganixed  opposition  (led  by  Hamilton 
upon  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  Nov,  12,  1673),  which 
demanded  redress  of  certain  abuser,  he  gave  a  passionate  and 
uncompromising  opposition,  which  he  was  strong  enough  to 
make  good,  although  he  had  to  give  way  on  certain  points. 
He  was  no  longer  the  "good  Maitland"or  the  " gracious 
youth"  of  Itaillic's  affection,  full  of  noble  possibilities  and 
beaming  with  a  frank  intelligence :  he  had  now  become 
swollen  with  gluttony,  brutalir^l  with  vice,  and  bore  upon 
his  face  the  evidence  of  his  shame. 

Such  was  the  man,  with  whom  Sharp  worked,  to  attain 
the  complete  subjection  of  n  Church,  peiietrate<I  with  n 
consciousness  of  spiritual  independence  and  determined  to 
maintain  it  unto  death.  Such  was  the  man,  with  whnm  the 
saintly  Robert  Lcighton  ha<l  to  correspond,  that  he  might 
cany  out  what  was  to  his  beauliful  spirit,  as  (he  Vi-sion  on 
the  Mount. 

The  situation,  till  tlie  time  when  Lcighton  resigned  the 
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Sec  of  Glasgow,  may  be  thtis  described.  On  the  one  »de 
was  Lauderdale,  applying  s)'i)tcmatic  coercion  to  establish 
the  supreme  autliorJty  of  the  King  over  all  persons  and  in 
all  causes  ecclesiastical :  on  the  other  side  were  the  western 
Whigs,  who  would  only  be  law-abi<ling  subjccU,  when 
Charles  would  abolish  bishops  nn<l  jiermit  free  General 
Assemblies ;  and  who,  until  that  day,  would  remain  irrc- 
concileabla  In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  was  one  heavenly 
voice  pleading  for  jxmcc  on  a  broad,  comjirehensive  basis 
of  agreement.  Knowing  now  the  fifth  act  in  the  scene,  wc 
understand  the  result,  but  honour  is  due  to  the  single-minded 
mail,  who  felt  that  his  work  was  a  cross  and  nobly  bore  it> 
The  following  letter '  reveals  one  of  his  difficulties. 

Archbishop  Lcighton  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

"Edinburgh,  December  i,  1671. 
"  May  It  Plrasf.  Yo"  Gracr— 

*  •  «  *  « 

"There  is  one  thing  in  my  present  ehargc  I  am  much  conccrn'd 
in  &  solicitous  about,  'lis  yt  supplying  of  ye  vacant  kiiks  In  ye 
western  part  especially,  for  yc  truth  is  wee  have  not  men  for  ihcm, 
and  yc  people  in  most  of  ye  parishes  would  not  rccciw:  angels  if 
they  coiTiitt  yc  horrid  crime  of  goii^  10  presb]'leries  and  synods. 
Tliai  I  have  to  interest  at  present  is  y'  1  I)ee  not  left  to  straggle 
lilone  with  %o  hard  a  task,  but  may  have  ye  assistance  both  of  ye 
direction  &  authority  of  ye  Lords  of  Councill  or  their  Cortiittcc, 
or  these  same  that  nre  named  In  yc  later  order,  that  I  may  make 
my  address  to  lliem  in  this  t^^niculaT  and  what  other  difficulties 
ocx:urr  in  yc  affaire  of  y'  diocese,  &  if  yo'  (Jracc  would  be  plcas'd 
lo  write  a  line  to  my  L  Chancellor  fur  y'  clfcct  w"*  will  add  to  ye 
many  and  great  obligements  ot 
"  My  }/>n], 

"  Yo*  Grace's  most  humWe  servant, 

"R.   LXICIITON." 
(Louit/fttaie  Paptrt,  vol.  iL  pi  317.) 

'  About  this  date  (on  October  17,  1671)  Archbishop  Lcighion  issued 
n  ccitilicRte  auiboriiing  any  cletvyn^an  of  the  Church  to  celebrmte 
the  marriage  of  Robert  MncKncill  with  the  "  Lady  of  liootl"  (lime) 
(Appendix  to  5/1/4  Hffffrl  of  Mtmmcripl  C^nmiuion,  pi  473). 
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Ldghton's  work  is  now  best  stated  in  the  letters  which 
fortunately  still  survive, 

(Undated,  but  apparently  before  Lauderdnle's  arrival  in 
Scotland  in  the  end  of  May  1672.) 

ArchtMshop  Leighton  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 

"  Mav  It  Please  Vo"  Okace— 

"  Though  I  confeusc  I  nm  as  lazy  as  any  other  to  ye  businesse 
of  writing,  yet  I  would  not  have  bin  wranting  to  my  duty  or 
acquainting  j-o'  grace  if  any  thing  liad  occuTr*d  since  my  last  worthy 
of  yo'  notice  within  my  [irescnt  circle  (for  with  thtngit  without 
it  I  medle  not)  nor  have  I  much  now  to  say,  hut  that  (thanks  bee 
10  God)  yc  west  sea  is  at  present  pretty  calm  and  wcc  arc  in  a 
tolerable  degree  of  quiet,  and  y*  late  treating  and  conferences  with 
o'  dissenting  brt^tliren  seems  to  have  contributed  something  towards 
it,  so  y'  y*  time  and  pains  bestowed  that  way  seem  not  to  bee 
wholly  lost,  and  though  (hey  cannot  be  charm'd  into  Union,  yet 
they  doe  not  siing  so  Aercely  as  they  did,  nor  does  the  difference 
appear  so  horridly  vast,  and  yc  gulf  between  us  so  great  but  that 
there  may  be  some  transition,  and  diverse  of  them  arc  speaking  of 
coming  to  presbyteries,  if  they  may  bee  cxcus'd  from  synods,'  but 
'tis  most  amongst  them  y'  arc  still  out,  as  indeed  most  concem'd, 
&  possibly  had  the  rest  bin  treated  with  in  yc  same  posture  they 
would  have  bin  more  tractable,  but  wc  must  doc  as  well  as  wee  can 
with  things  as  they  are,  dc  cc  qui  est  fait,  le  conseil  en  est  prts. 
The  main  diflicult/  ai  present  is  the  filling  of  the,  vaccancies,  w*^ 
ore  not  a  few,  and  diverse  of  y*  people  very  humorous  and  hard 
,  to  please,  &  the  too  great  disregard  of  thai,  S:  )-  negligent 
hndilTcrcnt  throwing  in  upon  them  any  that  came  to  hand  was  y* 
great  cause  of  all  y*  disquiet  that  hath  arisen  in  these  parts,  filling 
•U  placet  with  almost  as  much  precipitancy  as  was  usd  in  making 
them  empty.  And  in  this  affair  I  am  now  craving  y*  advice  and 
assistance  of  y'  LordsofCouncill,  and  particularly  of  those  on  whom 
I  know  yu' Grace  reposes  most  forthi«  lI;  other  matters  of  publicic 
concernment,  being  resolved  to  doc  nothing  of  importance  while  I 
continue  in  this  station,  without  llicir  good  liking  and  concurrence. 
*  •  «  *  * 

"R.  Lmgkton." 
[lauden/a/e  Piif>ers,  li.  aas,  386.) 

'  In  the  previous  December  Letghlon  tays  they  will  come  neither  to 
Pratbytciies  nor  Synods  (p,  454). 
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I.eighton's  influence  ftcem.s  to  have  had  the  effect  of  makinfr 
the  Government  pause  for  a  time  from  its  maddeiiKig  severity, 
and  become  possessed  with  a  temporary  mood  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  and  on  September  3,  1673,  came  the  Second 
Indulgence.  By  it  about  eighty  ministers,  mostly  in  the 
west  and  south-west,  were  conlincd  to  fifty-eight  parishes, 
and  the  Council  proportioned  the  stipends,  giving  assurances 
at  the  same  time  to  the  regular  and  legal  incumbents  that 
no  more  would  be  indulged.  By  the  second  Act,  prescribed] 
rules  were  to  be  observed  by  all  the  indulged  ministers  about 
their  baptisms,  their  keeping  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  upon  one  day,  their  places  of  preaching,  residing 
within  the  bounds  of  their  own  pari.<ihc3,  their  discipline  and 
their  paying  the  ordinary  dues  to  synod  clerk  and  bursar. 

The  third  Act  discharged  all  presbytcrian  ministers  except 
those  who  were  indulged,  from  exercising  any  part  of  their 
mintstcrial  work,  under  what  punishments  the  council  thinks 
fit,  and  appointed  all  outed  ministers  to  attend  ordinances 
in  the  parishes  where  they  lived,  or  to  go  and  live  in  such 
places  where  they  will  attend. 

The  ministers  felt  that  acceptance  implied  acqui* 
escence  in  ErasUanism,  and  the  eighty,  who  conformed, 
were  regarded  as  traitors  to  the  cause.'  It  was  to  the 
generality  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  regal  absolutism, 
which  might  extend  to  all  laws  whatsoever.  Hie  second 
Scottish  Indulgence  of  September  1672  corresponded  to 
the  Royal  Declaration  in  Kngland  of  March  i<j72.  promising 
licence  for  English  Nonconformist  chajKls.  In  neither 
country  did  it  prove  a  solution,  and,  as  Leighton's  lettCfS 
indicate,  it  only  produced  a  temporary  lull  in  tJie  Scottish 
storm. 

'  The  reader  will  remember  in  Old  AfttriitHty  "  thnt  blinded  man, 
Peter  Pouodtesl,  once  a  prcci«us  preucher  of  the  Wpcd,  but  now  a 
backilidinK  paitor,  ili»l  hns  'or  the  Mke  of  Mipcnd  .-ind  family  tiMinien- 
itnce,  foiMken  Ibc  stria  path,  and  gone  astray  .ifter  the  lllack 
Indulgence." 
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The  following  letter  was  evidently  written  by  Lcighton 
in  1673,  and  must  have  been  before  September  of  that  year, 
when  James  Ramsay.  Dean  of  Glasgow,  was  promoted  as 
his  successor  in  the  Sec  of  Dunblane.'  It  is  its  own  best 
commentary. 

"  Mav  it  Plbasb  Vour  Grace — 

"  I  can  give  as  yd  title  further  nccount  of  out  dUtempcr'd 
(rhurch  affaira  than  formeily,  oncly  I  am  informed  that  y*  laic 
Act  (ihe  'Second  Indulgence,'  passed  on  3d  September,  1673) 
relating  to  our  divided  Urcthren  liath  divided  Iheni  more 
amongst  themselves  then  any  thing  y'  halh  ycl  befallen  them ;  for 
though  they  generally  tliink  it  girds  them  too  straiic  into  a  comer 
yet  y*  soberer  of  them  incline  lu  bee  doing  with  it  till  better  come, 
vr'"  they  arc  still  gaping  for,  and  let  them  do<^  for  y'  keeps  them 
from  despair:  but  others  of  them  have  some  scruple  concerning 
it,  hut  what  kind  of  scruple  thai  can  bee,  I  think,  passes  the  skille 
of  any  man  in  his  right  wits  to  imagine.  However,  there  is  this 
good  in  it,  that  it  amuses  them,  and  keeps  their  heads  and  tongues 
busy,  which  othernisc  would  possibly  not  bcc  so  innocently  cmploy'd. 
And  truely  I  beleev  y'  y*  utmost  y'  is  to  bcc  expected  from  y*  best 
counsels  relating  to  Ibis  affair,  is  y*  preventing  of  mischief,  and 
keeping  things  from  running  to  cxlrcam  confusion  :  but  for  Church 
order  and  cordiall  agreement  I  confcssc  I  have  given  over  to  look 
for  it  in  these  purls  (or  our  time;  Imt  had  Ihii  <hatif^e  htn  tilher  a 
litle  bwtr  tnedtrd  at  firti,  or  at  l<ait,  at  it  was,  a  lilU  mart  calmly 
mana^d,  it  might  Hktly  havt  attained  mueh  better  rtceftiott  and 
ttllkmtnt  loni:  ere  this  time :  tut  it  was  uitMappi/y,  and  f  fear 
irrt^ffVfratly  last,  at  first  setting  out,  ly  too  high  and  too  hot  and 
Aatfy  (ounstls.  And  I  lookc  on  it  at  present  as  a  forlorn  aftergame, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  make  y*  best  that  may  bcc  of  it  as  it  is. 
For  y*  vacancy  of  Dunblain,  I  gave  yo'  Grace  my  humble  opinion 
in  my  last,  and  am  still  persuaded  of  it,  as  y*  oncly  choycc  I  dare 
advise.  For  y*  Isles,  I  have  bin  enquiring  after  one  that  hath 
y'  language,  and  find  that  one  Mr.  Graham,*  Minister  of  y*  Isle  of 
Boot,  is  absolutely  y*  fittest,  yen,  y'  onely  filt  man  of  that  kind  that 

'  See  p.  393- 

*  Archibald  Graham,  parson  of  Rothesay  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  was 
advanced  to  tlic  Bishopric  of  the  Isles,  but  not  until  1680^  tvhen 
AiKltew  Wood  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Caithness. 
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I  can  either  meet  with  or  hear  of.  And  if  your  Grace  incUnc  to 
lixe  Iwth  y*  one  and  other,  either  accordir^  to  this  advice  or  a  betier 
from  some  better  hand,  it  were  much  to  be  wisht  it  were  done  as 
toon  as  conveniently  may  bcc,  after  so  )ong  vacancy,  especially  of 
■f  one;  Howei'OT,  I  trust  yo'  Grace  will  pardon  the  freedom 
presum'd  upon  hy, 

"  May  it  please  your  Graces 

"  Vour  Grace's  moM  humble  serrant, 

*■  R.  LeicitToti.* 
{7^  BanHotyne  MiictJIoMjr,  vol.  iii.  pp^  131,  333.} 

The  following  letter  indicates  that  Leighton  once  more 
sought  restf^natiun  from  the  Sec  of  Glasgow,  and  went  to  the 
King  with  that  puqxwc  in  \Hew. 

Bishop  Ramsay  to  tlic  Duchess  of  Lauderdatc;* 

Hamiltoiie,  May  31,  1673. 
"May  it  Plkask  Yor  Graci:— 

"  Although  I  am  assured  that  my  letters  ar  hot  *  irouU^ 
yA  I  have  forcsuraed  this  third  time  to  fj^re  y*  G'  the 
trouble  of  rcadii^  a  few  I  .ynes.  Our  Archbishop  is  gone  from  xis  to 
Court  ir'  a  dcsigne  (as  is  tliought)  to  lay  doune  this  charge,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  yo'  O'  is  sensible  how  iintiti  a  time  this  is  foi  such  a 
pcraone  to  relinquish  such  a  stationc,  if  for  preventing  q'of,  as  I  doe 
not  qucstione  but  y'  G'  mill  interpoiic  )'o'  oun  desires.  So  (if  tl>eT 
he  need)  1  doe  as  litl  doubt  but  yow  will  jndeavour  that  his 
Ma'"  may  lay  his  commands  upon  hiro  to  continue  in  this  see,  at 
least  fur  some  lime,  and  I  am  jierawaded  he  hat  a  principle  of 
obedience  that  will  prevailc  w*  him  to  crosse  his  ounc  jnclina''nC9. 
Out  if  he  sliall  prove  resolute  in  his  IHmissionc  and  retirenKtit 
I  hope  lite  love  that  )'o*  G'  bcares  to  this  poor  church  will 
RUmt  you  to  solicited  my  Lord  Commissioner,  his  G',  that  by  his' 
Jnterest  w'  his  Royal  Ma*"  This  sea  may  be  supplinl  both  spcedilie, 
and  w'  a  pcrsone  who  will  follow  those  methods  q'*  the  Commit- 
■ioncr,  his  G'  and  ibc  archbishop  have  sett  an  foot  and  ai>i)rove  of. 
OtU"  cue  no  more  admitting  change  of  methods  than  a  sore  eye 
does  duuige  of  a  good  salre.  Iff  in  this  or  any  other  thing  yo'  C 
offend  at  my  presumpltonu,  1  doe  in  all  humilitie  crave  pardon, 

*  The  second  Duchess  Etiiabcih  Tollmanh,  Countess  of  Dysart  in 
hcT  own  right. 
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Dcsyring  nothing  more  then  thai  I  roajr  sUuid  r^lil  in  yo*  g'  favour. 
As  one  who  values  himself  upon  nothing  jo  much  as  to  be  esteemed, 
and  relie  to  acquitt  himself  in  evctic  capacitie  he  can  be  in  as, 
"  May  it  please  yo'  C, 
"  Yo*  Gnkces  most  llaithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Ramsay." 
{l^uiierdalt  Papfri,  vol.  ii.  pp.  331-231.] 

The  following  is  the  only  address  of  Lcighton'a  to  the  Synod 
of  Glasgow,  that  is  known  to  survive,  as  the  Synod  Books, 
which  now  exist,  only  extend  from  1G87 — thirteen  >-cars  after 
Lcighton  left  the  Sec' 

Letter  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow,*  convened  April  1673. 

"  Kkvergnd  Uri^thri^n — 

*'  It  is  neither  a  matter  of  much  imporumcc,  nor  can  I  yet  give 
you  a  iiarticular  and  satisfying  aceoiini  of  the  reason  of  my  nb- 
SL-ncc  from  your  meeting,  which,  I  Irtist,  with  the  help  of  a  little 
time,  will  clear  itself.  But  I  can  assure  you  I  am  present  with 
you  in  my  most  afTectionate  wishes  of  the  gracious  presence  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  amongit  you,  and  within  yowall,  who  alone 
can  make  this  and  all  your  meetings  and  the  whole  work  of  your 
ministry,  happy  and  successful  to  the  good  of  souls  and  his 
l^lory  that  hau^kl  them  with  His  own  bl<yud.  Aiid  I  doubl  not, 
thai  your  own  great  dcsinr,  each  for  youmclf,  and  all  for  one 
another,  is  the  same ;  and  that  yonr  daily  and  great  cmplo>'- 
ment  is,  by  incessant  and  fervent  prayer,  to  draw  down  from  above 

*  MaitUnd  il///fi'//<>A>-,  iv.pkSii, 

*  Regarding  ihii  Synod,  Lav  has  the  following  sMicmcni :  Ksbop 
lcighton,  at  his  hsl  meciing  at  the  synod  of  Gjaigow,  appoints  some 
nf  ihe  btcihtcn,  vii.,  Mr.  Ross,  pnrson  of  (itaagow ;  Mr.  Stewait,  at 
Bonill ;  Mr.  Whyt,  at  Air,  and  some  others  with  him,  to  go  lo  Edinburxh 
to  present  some  grievances,  vit.  against  the  indulged  brethren,  tliat 
they  bnptii'd  children  of  other  parishes  and  did  not  keep  the  iQth  of  May, 
the  King's  birth  and  rettoration  day  ;  and  ihat  they  did  not  keep  lbs 
injunctions  of  the  counccll :  :dly,  against  conveniictes  ;  against  some 
of  iheii)  Ihey  altered  ireaionable  speeches  in  their  sernioins,and  charges 
some  with  adultery  and  fornication.  3.  Against  some  young  men  lh.it 
pre.ich,  as  tlicy  allcdgc,  withoul  appoyntnient  of  the  church -officer*. 
These  grievances  were  presented  to  the  commiKtioner  and  Biihop  .Sharp 
by  these  brethren,  and  were  remitted  to  the  King's  councell  {Mtmoriah, 
P-SM 
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luge  inppliei  and  incroUKt  or  that  blessed  Sprrit,  whicb  our  Lord 
ind  Master  hatb  ssntred  us  that  <»>«■  heavtnfy  Raker  imJi  not  /aii  A> 
fftv  to  them  that  ash  it.    At>d  how  extreme  a  negligence  and  Tolly 
were  it  to  want  !to  rich  a  gift  for  want  of  a.skmg;  cspeciaUy  in  thoao 
devoted  to  so  high  ar>d  holy  a  5crvi<x,  that  require*  90  grcftt  degreea 
of  that  spirit  of  Itotincss  and  divine  love  to  purify  their  mtiKlx,  and 
to  raise  them  above  llidt  senites  and  this  iirewnt  world.     Oh  !  my 
dear  Brethren,  what  arc  we  doing,  that  shITct  our  souls  to  creep  and 
grovel  on  this  earth,  and  do  so  little  aspire  to  the  heavenly  life  of 
Christians,  and  mare  eminently  of  the  ntessen^crs  and  ministers 
of  Cod,  M  sunt,  yea,  as  angeb,  which  He  hath  made  tpirits,  and 
his  mmiters  a  fianu  oj  fire  I    Oh ".  where  arc  souls  to  be  fonnd 
amongst  us,  that  rcpment  their  own  origiital,  that  arc  possessed 
with  pure  and  sublime  apprehensions  of  God,  tlw  Father  of  spirits, 
and  all  often  raitc-d  to  the  aslonikhing  coriemi>lation  of  his  eternal 
and  blesKcl    t>cing,  and    his  inlinilc  holinc^;,  and  grcatnc&s,  and 
goodness ;  ai>d  are  accordir^ly  burnt  up  with  ardent  love  I    And 
where  tliat  holy  fire  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  sacrifice^  whaUoei'CT 
our  invention,  or  utterance,  or  gifts  may  be,  and  bow  blameless 
aoerer  the  exiernab  of  our  life  may  be,  and  even  our  hearts  free 
from  grrjNS  pollutions ;  for  it  vi  scarce  to  he  Kus[>ectcd,  that  any 
of  us  will  sufTer  any  of  those  strange,  yea,  infernal  Rtcs  of  ambition, 
or  avarice,  or  malice,  or  impure  lusts  and  sensualities,  to  bum 
within  lis,  which  would  render  us  iwiests  of  idols,  of  airy  nothii^pi^ 
and  of  dunghil  gods,  yea,  of  the  ^-ery  ^W  ^  Ihit  world,  ikt  /•nine  of 
darhMtis.     Let  men  judge  us  and  revile  us  as  ihcy  please;  that 
imports  nothing  al  all ;  but  (>od  forbid  anything  should  possess  our 
hearts  but  He  that  loved  us,  and  ga\-c  himself  for  us ;  for  we  know 
we  cannot  be  nsseh  0/  hummr  meet  for  the  Masta's  uu,  unless  wc 
purge  oiirsehyf  from  all  filthimess  of  fitsh  and  spirit,  and  empty  our 
hearts  of  all  things  beside  bim,  and  even  of  ourselves  and  mir  own 
will,  and  luivc  no  more  any  desires  nor  delights,  but  his  will  alonc^ 
and  his  glory,  who  is  our  peace,  and  our  life,  and  our  all     An^ 
truly,  I  tliink  it  were  our  best  and  wisest  reflection,  upon  tlic  many 
diflktilttes  and  dixcouragemcnu  without  us,  10  be  driven  by  lliem 
In  live  more  within  ;  as  they  obnervc  of  the  bees,  that  when  it  is 
foul  weather  abroad,  they  are  busy  in  titeir  hires.     If  the  power  of 
external  discijidine  be  enervated  in  our  hands,  yet,  who  con  hinder 
us  to  try,  and  judge,  and  censure  oursdrcs ;  and  to  purge  the  inner 
temples,  our  own  hearts,  with  the  more  severity  and  exactness  ? 
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And  if  wo  ar«  duhed  and  bcajuttered  with  iqiroachKi  abroad,  lo 
study  tu  be  cleaner  at  home :  and  the  less  wc  Gud  of  mcckneas 
and  chnrity  in  tbc  world  about  us,  lo  preserve  so  much  the  mora 
of  that  sweet  iL-raper  within  our  own  hearts  ;  tkssing  thtm  that  curse 
w,  and  praying  for  them  thai  persecute  m;  so  shall  wc  most 
effectually  prove  ourselves  to  be  tht  {/uUrrit  of  our  tuaveitly  Father, 
vven  to  Ihcir  conviction  that  will  scarse  allow  us,  in  any  sense,  to 
be  called  kh  servants. 

As  for  the  confusions  and  contentions  that  still  abound  and 
increase  in  this  Church,  and  threaten  to  undo  it,  I  think  our 
wisdom  shall  be,  to  eease  from  man,  and  look  for  no  liclp  till  we 
look  more  upwards,  and  dispute  and  discourse  less,  and  fast  and 
pray  more ;  and  so  draw  down  our  relief  from  the  God  of  order 
and  peace,  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Conccfning 
myself,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  humbly  to  entreat  you  to  t<ass 
by  the  many  failings  and  weaknesses  you  may  have  (>erceived  in 
me  during  my  abode  amongst  you  ;  and  if  in  anything  I  have 
injured  or  offended  you,  or  any  of  you,  in  the  management  of  my 
public  charge,  or  in  private  convene,  I  do  iiincerely  beg  your  pardon : 
Though,  I  confess,  I  cannot  make  any  rcquittal  in  that  kind ;  for 
1  do  not  know  of  anything  towards  me,  from  any  of  you,  that 
needs  a  pardon  in  ilie  least ;  having  generally  paid  me  more 
kindness  and  respect  than  a  much  b<;1ler  or  wiser  man  could  either 
have  expected  or  deserved.  Nor  am  I  only  a  suitor  for  your 
I>ardon,  but  for  the  addition  of  a  further  charity,  and  that  so  great 
a  one,  that  I  have  nothing  to  jilead  fur  it,  but  that  1  need  it  much, 
— your  prayers,  and  I  am  hopeful  as  to  that,  to  make  you  some 
little,  though  very  di5[]ro|>ortioned,  return  ;  for  whatsoever  becomes 
of  me  {through  the  help  of  God),  while  I  live,  yow  shall  be  no  one 
day  of  my  life  forgotten  by 

"  Your  most  unworthy,  but  most  affeilionatt 

"  Brother  and  Servant, 

"R.  Lkioutom. 

"PS. — I  do  not  see  whom  it  can  offend,  or  how  any  shall 
disa|:^rove  of  it,  if  you  will  appoint  a  fast  throughout  your  bounds, 
U)  entreat  a  blessing  on  the  seed  committed  to  the  ground,  and  for 
the  other  grave  causes  that  are  Mill  the  same  they  were  the  last 
year,  and  the  urgency  of  them  no  whit  abated,  but  rather  increased : 
but  in  this  I  prescribe  nothing,  but  leave  it  to  your  discretion  and 
the  direction  of  Cod." 
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The  following  paper  from  Lergliton's  pen  has  reference  to 
the  Seeond Indulgence,  X\)M.  was  framctl  at  Holynxxl  by  the 
three  Acts  of  Council,  September  3-7.  1672.  By  this  Act 
Mr.  John  Burnet,  minister  of  Kilbride,  near  Glasgow,  was 
sent  to  the  piirish  of  NewmilU  in  Ayrshire.'  Refusing  the 
Indulgence,  lie  w;is  sunimoited  before  the  Council,  March  7. 
1673.  Being  prevented  b>-  sickness  from  appearing,  he  wrote 
down  his  reasons  for  declining,  and  sent  them  with  a  private 
letter  to  I^udcrdalc.  Leighton's  remarks  were  probably 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Lauderdale.  Hurnct  died 
December  22,  1673. 

BuTtiet  is  described  by  Wodrow  (vol.  ii.  pi  227)  as  a 
minister  of  solidity  and  learning,  who  was  well  disposed 
to  the  Quakers  and  Separatists  at  Kilbride.  He  both  heard 
the  Indulged  Ministers  and  pressed  his  people  to  do  so,  but 
be  had  scruples  in  hLs  own  personal  acceptance  of  the  In- 
dulgence; The  last  words  ho  was  heard  to  speak  were. 
"  Glory,  glory,  glory ! " 

Reasons  for  Refusing  the  Indulgence  Examined 
(By  Ardibishop  Leighton). 

"I  confess  I  have  a  doubt  concerning  this  matter,  and  it  is  whether 
it  were  wisely  done,  or  to  any  purpose  at  all,  to  offer  a  right  reason 
to  any  man  when  it  hath  eunic  in  his  head  to  ofl'er  such  scruples 
as  these: 

"  I.  That  could  doubt  wlietlier  it  were  lawful  for  a  minister  to 
preach  under  persuasion  of  any  man  thai  is  able  to  binder  him, 
though  it  were  a  single  soldier  with  a  broad  sword  about  his  waist, 
and  a  durgcd  musket  in  his  hand. 

"  a.  That  he  is  afraid  that  it  is  an  act  of  exorbitant  and  unlawful 
supremacy  for  the  King,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  to  confine 
a  minister  to  a  particular  pari^  with  liberty  given  hint  to  preach 
in  the  public  church  of  that  ptrisb,  if  he  will ;  or,  if  he  please,  to 
forbear.  And  likewise  give  lilierty  to  his  people  to  hear  him,  if 
they  will,  or  if  they  will  not,  as  they  please:  neither  restraining  him 
to  be  their  minister,  nor  ihcm  to  own  him  for  such,  unless  they  both 
agree  to  do  so.     For  this  is  truly  and  undeniably  the  present  case. 

'  Wodrow's  History,  it.  30^  (note). 
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"  3.  He  3^>pKhendeth,  if  be  should  preach  on  tlicsc  icims,  that 
he  is  ih(;reby  guilty  of  all  that  is  cuntanieil  in  the  Act  of  Su|)retuac)r, 
and  in  all  the  narrative  clauses  contained  in  the  late  Act  of  Indulgence, 
.  though  he  is  not  at  all  reitutrcd,  cither  by  word  or  writ,  to  approve 
either  of  ihesc  Acts  or  anything  in  iheni,  or  to  make  any  proniise 
to  observe  these  rules,  but  may  break  them  all  if  he  pteasc,  only 
upon  the  hazard  of  losing  that  liberty  which  is  granted  to  him, 
and  which  b  to  bn  continued  to  him  if  he  ^hall  observe  tliein. 

"  4.  That  he  thinketh  he  cannot  accept  of  liberty  to  preach  in 
conscience  unless  lie  have  his  full  than:  in  the  power  of  ordination 
and  jurisdiction  and  the  actual  exercise  thereof,  and  all  other 
liberties  that  he  would  have  or  thinks  he  should  have  as  his  just 
due,  which  he  would  not  receive  if  it  were  offered  him  from  any 
that  hath  power  at  present  to  giw  it  him,  mother  from  the  King 
for  fear  of  approving  of  his  supremacy,  neither  from  the  Church 
for  fear  of  comphancc  with  lordly  prelacy :  so  that  unless  the  whule 
frame  of  the  Church  and  State  be  altered  for  his  sake,  there  is  no 
Ihope  of  prevailing  with  him  to  bo  so  Ittnd  and  charitable  to  preach 
where  he  is  permitted :  but  to  make  amends  for  tliat,  he  hath 
resolved  to  be  so  stout  as,  in  the  despite  of  all  authority  and  all 
haxards,  tn  preach  where  he  is  not  permitted. 

"5.  That  he  suspcclcth  that  if  he  and  his  brethren  would  not 
do  so,  the  Gospel  were  gone,  as  being  faitlifuUy  preached  by  no 
;  other  in  this  kingdom  or  any  other  else  in  all  the  world,  but  by 
'titose  that  are  fully  in  his  opinion  in  all  things,  or  at  least  in  point 
of  Church  Government ;  and  how  small  that  number  is  in  all  tlie 
Churches,  I  am  not  willing  to  think  that  this  gentleman  is  ignorant. 
And  were  it  true  that  his  hypothesis  were  true,  it  were  3  thousand 
pities  that  these  men  should  be  confined  to  a  few  [larishes,  or  to 
this  whole  kingdom,  but  rather  should  be  sent  as  Apostles  to  teach 
all  nations. 

"  6.  Notwithstanding  all  his  courage,  he  is  hugely  affiighted  with 
a  tctriblc  apprehension  that  if  he  be  confined  to  one  jariih,  the 
sword  of  the  magistmte  will  be  still  at  his  throat  to  cut  it  without 
mercy,  if  he  should  offer  to  preach  freely,  or  reprove  the  sins  of  the 
time.  But  if  that  be  so  indeed,  surely  the  rest  of  all  his  indulged 
brethren  have  all  this  while  been  guilty  of  much  sinful  nlence,  for 
not  one  tliroat  of  them  is  cut  as  yet. 

"7.  It  is  strange  that  these  men  have  still  the  confidence  to 
speak  of  their  model  as  '  the  Cause  of  Cod '  and  '  Kingdom  of 
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Christ '  wfien  they  never  hith«rto  expressed  ihe  least  dCHrt:  01  a 
|)ublic  Conference  for  dcaring  this  thvir  pretension,  but  on  the 
contnry  some  of  the  chief  of  tbcm  did  absolutely  decline  it  when 
it  was  frcdy  olTerud  Ibeni  before  honcM  men  iuid  tionoumUc 
witnesses.  Bui  in^tliis  ihey  are  wise,  considering  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  triumph  amongst  the  ignorant  ciodulous  fellows  with  big 
words  and  canting  plimses,  than  witli  clear  and  strong  aiguments 
to  prove  their  trifling  opinion  in  the  presence  of  judicious  and 
impartial  hearers." 

Lcighton  had  the  help  of  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Galloway 
in  the  government  of  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow  as  the  following 
letter  (dated  August  9,  1673)  indicates.  It  was  sent  witli 
one  from  I^audcnlale  to  the  Uishop  of  Galloway,  requesting 
bim  to  assist  Lcighton. 

"Mv  Lord— 

"  Being  remanded  back  to  this  station  for  a  little  time,  I  desired 
the  enclosed,  ttiough  1  hive  found  your  lordship  very  ready  to 
assist  mo  upon  such  occasions  as  this  relates  to :  because  if  they 
shall  (refiuenlly  occur,  as  possibly  they  may,  it  might  seem  not  so 
regular  and  wananuble  to  trouble  yoK  «r  ihem,  w'out  tliis  significa- 
tion of  his  majesty's  pleasure  wh.  will  sufficiently  excuse  and  justify 
us  bolli  in  these  insunccs.  Itut  at  meeting,  I  may,  God  willing, 
give  ytm  a  fuller  account  of  tbc  business,  and  tlie  reason  that  caused 
such  a  thing  to  be  dcsited.by,  my  lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  affectionate  biotttei  and  humble  servant. 

"Ro.  Leichtom." 
(Stephen's  U/e  ami  TSmts  efAr^^hap  Sharp,  p.  465.) 

In  the  following  letter,  I^ighton's  desire  for  retirement 
oomcs  to  the  surface  again,  and  he  refers  to  his  scheme  "  as 
the  peevish  humour  of  a  melancholy  monk." 

The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale^ 

■*Edg',NoV9(i«73). 
*'Mav  It  Pijwsb  Yo"  Grace— 

"It  were  (I  know)  an  unpleasant  thing,  &  now  scarce  pertinent  for 
mc  to  say  any  more  of  y*  struggles  &  tossings  of  my  thoughts  con- 
cerning my  engaging  in  this  station,  both   befote  my   submitting 
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to'l  A.  even  since,  ondy  what  I  sayd  once  and  again  to  bespeak  7* 
libctly  &  right  conttlnictjon  of  my  retiring  in  case  of  necessity, 
though  jro'  grace  thought  it  not  litt  to  take  any  notice  of  it  at  present, 
yet  I  must  humbly  begg  it  may  not  be  wholly  forgott,  &  I  will  men- 
tion it  no  more  till  I  find  my  mU  forct  to  make  reall  ubg  of  it,  for 
them  y'  are  in  eminent  drill  employmcntH  and  are  no  le»se  emi- 
nently qualified  for  them,  God  forbid  they  should  think  uf  withdraw- 
ing ;  but  for  US  of  this  order  in  this  kingdom,  1  bclccv  'twere  little 
damage  cither  to  church  or  state,  possibly  some  advantage  to  both, 
if  wee  should  all  retire :  but  Uiat,  whatsoever  y°  event  of  it  might 
proov,  is  a  thing  neither  to  be  feared  nor  hoped.  I-'or  myself,  how 
grcatsocvcr  bee  my  longings  after  retreat,  yet  ought  they  not  to 
hinder  my  most  humble  acknowledgment  of  bis  Ma""  undeserved 
favour  (though  it  still  deuins  mce  from  that  w'"  of  all  thingn  in  this 
world  t  doc  most  passionately  desire),  &  next  to  his  Ma""  favour  I 
cuiiDut  but  bee  sensible  of  my  singular  obligement  to  yo'  grace,  for  so 
much  unwearied  kindness  &  patience  in  this  affair,  for  how  much 
reason  soever  I  may  seem  to  myself  to  have  for  my  reluctancy,  yet  I 
think  yo' grace  had  more  reason  long  ere  Ihh  to  have  dtspiud  Sf 
negieete^it,  as  ye  peevish  humor  e>/a  melanekofy  monk.  But  whalteevcr 
J  am  or  ikall  be  while  /  live,  yta,  though  I  turiCd  Hermite,  I  am 
sure  not  to  putt  off  yc  indclcbic  character  of, 
"My  Lord, 

"Yo*  grace's 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"R.  Leightom." 
"My  Lord— 

"The  Coihissariato  of  Lanrick  becoming  vacant  I  was  forc't  to 
disiKttch  ye  choyce  of  one  for  it  on  purpose  to  avoyd  the  crowds  of 
scvcrall  rccoiliendaUons,  and  y*  vexatious  importunities  with  w*" 
they  were  press'd.  Yc  person  I  have  chosen  is  one  John  Graham, 
Coinis^sary  Clerk  of  Dunblane,  &  have  put  another  in  his  place 
there,  being  under  some  kind  of  promise  to  the  both  to  doe  them  a 
kindncs  if  any  opportunity  should  ofTer,  and  I  bare  done  it  freely 
to  them  both :  whereas  for  y*  Coiiiissoriate,  though  one  of  y* 
meanest,  more  was  olTerd  mee  by  some  of  the  competitor?  then  I 
think  one  much  better  were  worth,  if  sett  to  sale  in  y*  market-place, 
&  I  think  it  a  shamcfull  abuse  that  Churchmen  should  so  coihonly 
doe  soe  by  lliese  places,  disposing  the  to  any  man  more  bids,  ai>d  I 
heartily  wish  this  were  discharg'd,  but  that  w'^  pains  mee  now  most 
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in  this  particular  is  y*  I  undcTstnnd  by  y*  Earte  of  Kincifdin  that 
jro*  gntx  hiid  a  mind  to  recoiTicnd  one  to  >''  place,  w^  coul<l  I  liat-e 
had  y  least  foresight  of,  there  is  do  doubt  it  would  have  bin  rcswT'd 
for  him  :  but  I  hope  yo'  fsjact:  will  pardon  my  liastening  to  dis 
of  it,  for  y*  true  reason  I  have  given  account  of.  The  i>eT$on  I  &iA' 
on  b  both  of  approi'cd  honesty  &  ability  &  will  reside  upon  it  & 
attend  it  conslanlly  &:  is  indeed  wortlty  of  a  better  ]>lacc  if  any  such^ 
were  at  my  dtii)Ot«.  And  yet  after  all  this  rather  ttien  y<f  grac 
should  take  it  ill  cither  y'  I  was  so  sudden  or  y"  y*  person  )-o'  grac 
intended  for  it  should  he  disappointed  I  would  doe  my  utmost  &  I 
hope  might  prevayl  with  my  ftiend  to  surrender  Ituck  his  gift :  but  if 
yo'  grace  incline  not  to  putt  him  &  mce  to  y*  retrograde  I  would 
engage  myself  for  y*  gentleman  for  irbotn  yo*  grace  d«iign'd  this 
place  that  y  first  &.-  best  of  that  kind  within  y*  diocese,  if  it  fall 
vacant  in  ray  time,  should  be  no  ntherwixe  disposed  ot  I  again 
hegf;  yo'  grace's  jurdon  &  tliat  I  may  know  yo'  mind  in  tliis,  Si  to 
my  ulntosl  powci  it  shall  bee  obey'd.  I  hope  this  long  postscript  will 
be  pardon'd,  for  someliines  f  circumstances  of  these  liOe  afiairs 
require  more  words  then  matters  of  greater  importance. 
"  For  My  Lord  Commissioner 
"  HU  Gr«oe." 

(Latidtrdait  Paptrt,  vol  it.  pp^  ajS-j^o.) 

In  the  following  letter  he  expresses  liis  belief  that  the  ejec- 
tion of  worthy  ministers,  during  the  Middletoi)  adtninistration, 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Western  disquiet 

The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale. 

"Edg',  Jun.  16(1674). 
*'  Mav  It  Pumsb  Yo*  Uxacc — 

"Whither  it  bee  y*  latall  unliappinesse  of  this  order  in  tbii 
coftter  of  y*  world,  or  our  unskilfulncss  in  managing  it,  or  something 
of  botii,  I  cannot  icll,  but  it  is  evident  to  all  y'  world  /  it  hath  not 
produc'd  since  its  restitution  those  good  cfTecIs  y'  were  wbht  & 
expected  from  it,  &  is  now  in  Icssc  appearance  to  doe  so  then 
bdbre,  &  likely  rather  to  occasion  more  ciouble  then  yet  it  has  done, 
un]es  it  please  God  to  avert  it,  &  to  suggest  such  countaiUi  to  those 
in  power  as  may  proov  effectuall  to  ptevent  it.  I  am  far  from  pre- 
suming to  offer  advice  in  so  difficult  a  buisines ;  and  though  my 
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own  privite  conci;rninent  in  U  will  quickly  expire,  \f  anything 
uccuir'd  10  my  tlwughis  titat  I  (Ji<J  but  imagine  mijtht  bee  o(  any 
use  I  wouli)  nut  affect  y*  modesty  of  <;oii<:ealiiig  it  ^Vhat  I  sayd  in 
my  bst  ]  sec  as  yet  no  reason  to  retract,  f  wlutsocver  other  wuy»  of 
quieting  or  curbing  that  froword  party  may  bee  us'd,  it  seems  not 
wholly  useles  to  put  theiu  once  more  lot  to  give  account  of  y* 
reasons  of  tlicir  oi>inions  Sc  pmctines :  db  why  th«y  liare  now  run 
to  so  cntiru  a  SL^ration,  &  to  lOch  wild  &  insolent  attempts  :  & 
certainly  while  those  coercions  &  civill  restraints  that  for  a  lime  »ctc 
intermitted,  are  now  found  needfuti  to  bee  renvwed  upon  them.  If 
churchmen  shall  doc  nothing  in  their  own  projier  way,  I  »ee  not 
how  they  can  bee  thought  worthy  that  so  much  should  be  done  for 
them,  &  such  pains  taken  in  tltdr  bclialf,  while  they  doc  not  so 
much  as  offer  to  speak  for  themselves  &  y*  church,  &  by  y*  clear 
evidence  of  reason  either  to  reduce  tltcir  opiiosites  to  union,  or  to 
strip  them  in  y*  view  of  y*  world  of  all  further  excuse  :  but  unles 
this  take  with  others,  I  shall  presse  it  no  further,  for  iher  is  none  of 
us  has  Icssc  pleasure  In  disputes  &  cot\tesls  about  these  pitiful)  ques- 
tiorts,  then 

"  May  it  ptease  yt/  Crace, 

"  Yo^  Grace's 
^  "  Most  humble  lervant, 

"  R.  Lkiuiitox. 

"  I  have  now  received  y'  [vcsenution  For  JedburKli,  for  w"'  1  roost 
humbly  thanke  yo*  (imce. 

"That  w'^  halh  aade  y'  wound  of  our  shism  almost  incurable  wn 
y*  unhappy  act  of  GUsco'  turning  out  so  many  ministers  at  once, 
&  though  a  jjpod  number  of  tlie*  arc  now  perfectly  silenc"!  by 
dcatli,  &  not  a  few  permitted  to  preach,  &  provided  to  inrishcsi 
by  indulgence,  yet  there  remains  a  considerable  part  of  them  that 
were  not  willing  of  lltemselves  to  goe  ar>d  no  nteans  was  uk'd  to 
make  them  goe,  &  bee  coufiived  within  y'  jjarishcs  to  w*  tbey 
were  asst|;iied  double^  and  these  arc  mainly  they  f  now  disquiet  y* 
countrey.  And  I  see  no  help  unlcs  some  way  can  be  found  out 
how  these  may  bee  quieted,  &  bound  to  y'  good  beltaviour,  without 
binding  upp  their  mouths  from  pnsching  and  fnj  eating,  St  to 
nnther  stifffe  ttiem  nor  starve  them  :  nor  is  it  probable  that  this  can 
quickly  and  fully  bee  done  by  giving  them  liberty  to  bee  presented 
to  vacant  churches,  there  being  not  at  present  so  many  vacancies 
'  In  die  Middleton  sdmiiuktraiion. 
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nor  likely  on  a  sudden  to  bu  so  many  within  y*  kingdotD  as  will 
suflicv  to  lodg  y*  half  of  them  singk :  and  if  they  and  their  zealous 
followers  be  so  drunk  with  opinion  of  theoisetves  as  to  think  so  I 
cannot  tell,  tnit  sure  nonv  l>esidc3  themsdrs  will  think  it  reasonaMc  to 
turn  out  any  of  y°  Regular  tninistcrs  on  pur^Knc  to  make  room  for 
them,  GO  y'  it  vrould  seem  some  other  way  must  of  Dcec&sity  bw 
thought  of." 

(TJie  Lttuterdxt*  Papers,  vol.  ill.  pp.  y>,  Jl.) 

Lauderdale  returned  to  Whitehall  in  the  middle  of  April 
1674-  Mis  absence  from  Scotland  was  the  signal  for  increased 
activity  in  the  "Party,"  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  he 
reccix'cd  intelligence  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  endeavour 
to  surprise  the  Council  into  asjicnting  to  an  address  to  Charles 
founded  upon  those  from  various  synods  that  were  instigated 
by  Hamilton  himself,  praying  for  a  National  Synod  or  As- 
sembly, and  rejjresenting  the  evils  of  Lauderdale's  govem- 
mcnt'  Lcighton  appears  to  have  written  Lauderdale  on 
June  1 1  in  support  of  the  proposal  for  a  National  Synod,  for 
on  June  tS  Lauderdale  answers  in  the  follou'ing  dispatch,  in 
which,  from  his  point  of  view,  he  urges  the  unfitness  of  such 
a  proposal.  It  would  have  been  1638  repeated,  and  that  was 
what  Lauderdale  did  not  desire. 

The    Duke  of  Lauderdale  to  the   Archbishop    of 
Glasgow. 

"18  June,  "74. 
"Yesterday  I  received  ^poonof  lheiitbiiutaDt,andantvefygladd 
you  ate  come  to  lvdenlnit|^  I  am  glade  yow  have  written  so  fully 
&  so  Treely,  for  I  tiopc  yow  will  not  mistake  as  full  and  free  an 
answer :  and  before  I  come  to  speak  of  yourc  fioposition  at  p'sent 
I  must  crave  leave  to  tell  my  minde  freely  of  those  Addresses  that 
have  been  made  for  a  Naiionall  Synode.  By  the  Addresses  themwlvcs, 
and  by  a  letter  from  three  of  the  Ministers  of  Edenburgh  ingadgcd 
in  ihem  (Mr.  Cant,  Mr.  Turner  &  Mr.  Robertson),  I  find  the 
g;round  u\vm  W"  they  plead  for  a  Synod,  National!  is  BecauK 
Synods  ha\e  been  in  the  pure  and  primitive  times  a  good  Remedy 
■  JUJ,  vol.  tiL  ih  43. 
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against  schisme,  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  true.  But  alac«,  what 
hopes  can  wee  h^vc  rrom  a  Nationall  Synod,  Tor  which  our  Dissent«n 
will  have  no  maner  of  Reverence.  Our  Synod  wil  be  composed, 
according  to  our  Act  of  Parliam',  of  the  Bishops,  the  Dcancs, 
the  Constant  Moderators  of  each  Prcsbitcry,  Comisstoners  from 
the  Unlversitycs,  St  one  from  each  Prcsbitery,  Will  the  Dissenters 
look  ufjon  that  aa  a  Generall  Assembly  of  Scotland?  Will  ihcy 
give  my  obedience  to  the  Decrees  of  it  ?  and  as  for  the  Orthodox 
CIcrgic,  ihcy  are  or  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Government 
established  by  law,  and  what  need  they  a  Synod  ?  But  I  miitt  look 
a  little  back  towards  the  first  Kise  of  this  Motion.  Il  was  begun  at 
yo*  Synod  of  Glasgow,  and  yel  1  doc  not  find  it  inserted  nor  pro- 
poied  in  their  addrcssc  to  the  Councill.  It  was  also  moved  in  the 
Synode  of  Kdcnburgh,  and  with  the  same  succc&se,  and  now  1  hear 
the  Prcsbitery  of  Glasgow  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presbiiery  of  Eden- 
burgh,  to  joinc  with  them  to  prcssc  my  Lord  F^imate  Ac  the  Bishops 
to  join  in  an  addrcssc  to  the  Councill  for  a  Synod :  when  neither 
of  those  tooke,  I  am  informed  some  Ministers  of  the  Presbiterics  of 
Edcnburgh,  Dalkeith,  and  Hadinton  gave  in  a  jietition  to  the 
Bishop  of  Edcnburgh  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the  three  above- 
iiaent  it  to  mc  and  desired  me  to  joinc  in  it.  Now  I  am  apt 
to  bdciv  the  generality  of  those  that  moved  so  earnestly 
for  this  have  no  ill  intention,  yet  I  must  needs  suspect  that  some 
others  have  set  them  on  who  had  another  Detigne  then  what  is 
pretended.  Icannotforget  the  time  when  those  Addresses  were  mode. 
It  was  to  trifle  with  the  Council-Day  in  May,  where  it  was  earnestly 
urged  that  the  Councill  might  send  some  Solcmnc  Representation 
10  the  King  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  Country,  and  I  think  it 
was  intended  that  some  Eminent  Persons  (some  of  whom  ate  come 
to  Court  since)  might  have  been  the  cariers  of  this  Solemn  Repre- 
sentation, and  so  might  have  come  to  Court  with  a  publick  Character 
whidi  would  havemadcagreat  noise  here  (a  thing  that  was  intended 
ever  since  I  went  last  to  Scotland).  It  was  very  fit  that  his  Maj*" 
should  be  trucly  informed  of  the  condition  of  his  Kingdomc  of  Scot- 
bnd,  but  so  solcmnc  a  Representation  as  was  intended  was  very 
needlesse,  unles  it  was  thought  that  I  would  not  represent  faithfully 
what  would  be  sent  to  me,  which  was  a  great  mistake.  For  I  have 
faithfully  acquainted  the  King  with  all  the  Papers  5:  all  the 
Passages,  ii  he  has  sent  his  positive  commands  to  his  Council! 
for  the  suppressing  those  Insolences  by  feild  Conventicles  &  in\-ading 
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of  Churches,  which  1  am  confident  have  been  industrioustf  raised 
and  fomented,  and  yet  I  hope  if  the  Council)  doe  vigorously  prose- 
cute the  King's  commands,  tliat  violent  te  seditiotu  spirit  may 
easily  be  quelled.  But  I  have  another  Reason  to  mislike  the  bte 
Pceaing  of  a  Synod  by  Ministers  without  authociiy  from  their 
Presbiteries,  becaus  I  too  well  Remember  wital  ud  Ejects  flowed 
from  Petitions  of  Ministers  in  the  year  1638,  >i>d  foraGeneruU  ■ 
Assembly  too.  1  doe  also  remember  bow  the  tumult  at  Edcnburgh 
begun  by  woemcii,  and  now  I  find  wocnien  more  tumuliuuusty 
Petitioning.  I  wish  some  may  not  Iw  intending  the  same  Ptay  over  M 
agairii  but  a  hum'd  child  dreads  the  fire,  and  u|>on  all  those  con- 
sidetations  I  dare  not,  I  can  not  concurrc  in  the  Desires  of  a  Synod 
at  this  lim^  from  which  1  may  fear  evil!,  and  ex[)ect  r»o  mancr  of  ^ood. 

"  If  the  late  mad  pranks,  so  evidently  thrent(.-ning  a  Rebellion,  had  _ 
not  fallen  out,  I  was  much  inclined  to  any  maner  of  Moderation  f 
that  could  have  been  pro|)osed  for  quieting  the  soberest  of  tite 
Dissenting  Party,  and  I  was  for  granting  any  Indulgence  to  the 
Peaceable  of  them  w*^  might  have  consisted  with  the  maintcrunce 
of  the  present  Church  Covcmmt'nt  RslaMished  by  I.aw.  &  w** 
would  not  probably  have  perpetuated  ilic  Schisme :  but  the  late  mad 
practises  have  much  cooled  me  untill  I  shall  sec  some  more  hopes 
of  Peace  by  the  Councell's  vigorous  quelling  of  this  Spirit  :  y^ 
shall  1  not  discourage  any  ^lotions  for  quieting  the  Spiiiu  of  such 
fts  wilbe  {leaceatble.  Vow  propose  a  meeting  of  some  of  the 
Soberest  Dissenters  with  some  of  my  I^rds  the  Bishops  S:  of  the 
Ortliodox  <Ttcrgie  :  And  sllhogh  such  Meeting  had  no  succcsse  the 
last  time  it  was  attempted,  yet  seeing  yow  think  it  may  now  be  of 
great  use,  I  shall  not  absolutely  Discourage  it.  Yow  may  please  to 
talk  of  it  with  confident  friends,  8:  if  upon  debate  it  shalbc  thowgtil 
a  |>robablc  mcancs,  I  shall  not  oppose  it,  becaus  those  upot)  the  place 
can  be  belter  judges  than  1  at  this  distance  :  yet  I  <uin  not  disguise 
my  own  melancholy  thoughts  that  untiti  that  desjK-rate  Party  sec  that 
ih«r  violent  Courses  can  not  prevaile,  I  have  but  little  hope  from 
Moderation  and  Indulgences,  'i'hus  yow  sc«  I  have  freely  told  yow 
my  thoughts  which  1  desire  yow  to  communicate  to  such  confident 
friends  as  I  would  luive  yow  to  meet  will),  and  from  whom  1  will 
expect  a  joint  advice  upon  tin:  whole  matter. 

"  Endorsed : 

"To  Ar.  Cbis.  tS  June,  74. " 

{LM/dtpda/e  Pa^ri,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ji-J^.) 
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In  the  following  letter  Lcighton  acknowlcc^es,  and  at  once, 
somewhat  timidly,  gives  way  to  Lauderdale's  masterful  com- 
mands. 

The  Ardibi-Oiop  of  Glasgow  to  the  Duke  of  Ijiuderdale. 

"Edg'.  Jun.  15  (1674)- 
"  Mav  it  Pleash  Vo"  Grace~ 

"  I  wu  iuA  Upon  going  out  of  lown  when  I  rccciv'd  yo'  grace's 
letter  of  y*  ■8''  of  June  &  some  few  days  before  I  had  writt  some- 
mbM  to  y*  Gr :  touching  f  buisinesa  of  a  national  synod,  very  much 
agreeing  with  what  yo"  sayei  oonocming  it,  onely  I  took  y*  liberty 
to  niggatt  the  fairest  construction  in  behalf  of  ye  nunislers  suiting 
lor  it,  ft  that  if  any  were  driving  a  design  in  it,  'Iwas  more  than  1 
could  perceiv,  &  more  than  y*  gcncrahty  of  themselvs  doc  know 
of,  &  there  is  one  particular  they  have  mistaken,  y'  gave  yo'  gr ; 
account  of  this  affair,  if  they  affirm'd  that  y*  oMtwn  began  at  y* 
Synod  of  Olasco,  for  upon  my  honest  word  (here  was  not  one 
syllable  spoke  of  it  then;  in  my  heuing,  no  not  in  prime,  far  lesse 
any  thing  propounded  towards  it  in  pubUck :  indeed,  after  it  was 
pwov'd  at  Edg*,  y*  report  spreading,  diverse  presbyteries  were  taken 
with  it  Si  began  to  discourse  of  it  &  yet  none  of  them  writt  of  it 
to  mcc  till  it  was  again  rcviv'd  at  Edg',  wherein  there  was  more  ir- 
regularity tlicn  in  any  other  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  for  they  neither 
acquainted  y*  Bp.  of  Edg'  «riih  it  at  all,  nor  mce,  w**"  look*  y*  Itkcr 
y*  striking  up  to  a  correspoodcnce  divided  from  us ;  but  if  this  had 
not  come  to  yo'  Gracc^s  knowledge  by  other  hands,  I  confcs  I  lutd 
never  say'  anything  of  it,  for  being  here  just  y*  day  before  it  should 
have  bin  dcliveKd  it  was  brought  to  my  hands,  t£  I  having  opcn'd 
it  (as  i  thought  I  had  good  reason  to  doc)  iV  being  much  displcas'd 
with  y*  itratn  of  it,  kept  it  upp  &  resolv'd  to  suppresse  it,  &  to  check 
them  y*  writt  it,  but  not  to  bruig  them  to  any  publkk  censure  for  It, 
&  the  rather  for  y'  very  reason  y*  would  have  moov'd  a  vindictive 
man  10  publtsh  it,  some  of  ilioie  y'  joyncd  in  it  being  y"  persons  of 
y*  whole  dioccac  that  have  most  discover'd  something  of  unkindnett 
towards  mcc,  yea  I  can  confidently  say  arc  y*  otiety  pcrtons  of  y* 
whole  for  anything  I  know  y*  continue  so  to  doe,  the  rest  havir^ 
after  the  Am  pteiudicet  &  mistakes  were  blown  over  liv'd  with  mce 
not  onely  in  much  (leacc,  but  in  great  amity  A:  kindncs  &  have  of 
late  generally  cxprcst  more  alTcction  to  mce  llian  1  can  modestly 
own  y*  reporting  of.  But  this  i  «ay  to  exctise  my  suppressing  y* 
very  ill  advis'd  letter  those  persoru  sent  to  Bdj^. 
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"  The  reaions  they  give  y*  still  presse  this  motion  are  not  that  they 
think  y*  dissenters  will  submltt  to  it,  but  that  a  Eree  &  full  hearing 
o»y  be  offer'd  them  in  any  way  ihcy  wilt  accept  of  it,  or  if  tbcjr 
totally  decline  it  that  will  bee  both  a  sufficient  St  very  easy  defeat; 
nor  doe  they  say  they  thentselt-eK  need  a  synod  in  order  to  their 
own  satisfaction  concerning  >"  govemmuni,  seeing  they  wyn  writti 
it,  but  for  rcguUting  of  )'  church  in  niatlers  of  discipline,  St 
reducing  to  as  niudi  order  as  may  bee  for  y*  prrtcnt  attainable :  but 
to  both  these  I  answer  ihi^  that  till  there  shall  be  found  a  more 
convenient  lime  for  such  a  OKeiing  these  things  may  bee  some  way 
provided  for  in  an  easier  &  safer  way,  for  I  tell  thrm  freely  that 
though  I  doc  not  suspect  them  of  any  design  ng"  the  present  govern- 
ment, wh*  was  y"  great  incentive  in  y  year  1638,  yet  I  fcai  unlcs  it 
were  very  wisely  manag'd  &  succeeded  very  happily,  it  might  bee 
in  haurd  rather  to  disparage  the  government  tticn  likely  to  add  any 
thing  to  its  reputation,  fur  seeing  them  so  divided  Sc  hotly  contesting 
about  y*  very  motion  of  a  synod,  it  may  Justly  bee  fear'd  they  would 
be  more  so  in  it  if  it  were  granted  them :  &  with  these  &  other  con- 
siderations I  doc  really  indcavour  to  alay  &  cool  y*  minds  of  such 
ministers  as  ap|>ly  themselves  to  mcc  about  it  &  strive  to  divert 
them  from  any  further  attempts  or  thoughts  of  it  for  this  time :  and 
1  am  hopefull  there  shall  bee  no  more  noyce  about  it.  Our  primate 
tells  me  hee  hath  writi  to  some  of  the  Northern  B"  of  liis  pro%-ince 
to  meet  him  shortly  at  Hrcchirt,  but  I  betcvv  tt  will  bee  but  a  ihinn 
meeting,  &  (as  I  told  him)  I  cannot  see  what  great  matter  they  can 
doc  at  it,  but  that  I  Icav  to  his  own  belter  judgment :  if  it  had  been 
at  ^!dg'  it  would  have  past  with  Icssc  noysc  &  observation,  &  I 
would  liaie  indeavour'd  to  waite  on  it,  but  licing  now  going  to  y* 
must  southern  coiner  of  y*  diocese  of  GItuco  I  cannot  possibly  re- 
turn 90  quickly  as  to  go  so  soon  north.  I  have  suy'd  this  day  in 
town  on  purpose  to  s[>eak  with  some  of  those  l^rds  yo*  Grace 
dircMTis  mcc  to  waite  on,  i:  I  went  In  y'  morning  to  my  l^rd  Halton's 
lodging,  but  hce  was  gone  abroad,  but  this  afternoon  I  intend  to 
waite  on  his  Ijo  :  Si  any  oiIktx  of  y'  numlier  I  can  meet  with, 
thoi]gh  I  have  litle  or  nothing  to  say  but  what  some  of  them  know 
already.  I  have  wcarc'd  yo'  tlr ;  with  so  long  a  letter,  but  y*  parti- 
cular y'  occasion  it  to  bee  so  1  trust  will  excuse 

"  May  it  please  y*  Gno^ 
"Yo*  Grace's 

"  Most  humble  servant, 
"R.  LKiotrroM.' 
(.Ijiuiltri/aU  Pi^fT3,  iii.  57-S9i) 
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A  previous  letter  of  June  2C^  written  before  he  received 
Lauderdale's  of  June  1 8,  Ls  perhaps  the  most  descriptive  of 
Lcighton'-s  personal  feelings  in  his  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
situation.  He  describes  the  violent  passions  of  his  diocese, 
and  acknowledges  that  "the  genius  of  the  Church  of  ScotUnd 
lies  much  towards  S>-noils  arnl  Assemblies  since  the  Reform- 
ation." Leighton  seems  personally  inclined  to  grant  the 
claim,  but  Lauderdale  knew  too  well  that  liberty  to  sura- 
mon  a  general  assembly  would  invoU-e  the  repetition  of  1638. 

The  Archbishop  of  GIa%ow  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale. 

Ed\  Jun.  10  (1674). 
*■  Hay  it  Pleask  Yo"  Cracb— 

"Itwrc  is  a  huge  noysc  raisd  here  of  late  among  7*  Qergy  about 
y*  motion  of  a  convocation,  St  ihey  )-'  are  here  seem  all  hotly  en- 
fEogd  in  y*  contasi  for  or  ag**  it,  except  on^  y'  is  cool  Si  indiflereni 
in  it,  but  that  poor  man  b  so  to  most  other  thingi  y'  sett  f 
workl  on  fire.  As  to  this  desire  it  was  first  moo\-'d  in  y*  i;ynod 
of  Gdenburgh,  as  1  am  inform'd,  &  hath  bin  since  rcrivi]  tlierc, 
but  I  bear  it  ukes  generally  with  y*  presbytcn  everywhere,  & 
I  think  it  is  because  'tis  y*  road,  &  has  bin  y*  utiuatl  way  of  y* 
Church  in  cases  either  of  hcnsy,  or  schism  ;  &  besides,  y  gmi'm  ef 
this  tiUirth  f-artieuhrly  lift  mneh  fynmrds  synods  &  autrntiitt  stmt 
f  r^rmation :  for  myself  I  am  so  &r  frooi  overvaluing  those  meet- 
ings that  1  am  &  have  long  bin  weary  &  sick  of  them  all,  Sc  of  all 
y*  vain  Tangfcs  &  strifes,  y'  usually  lake  them  upp :  &  upon  thelitle 
knowlcdg  [  have  uf  them,  when  1  reAcct  on  y"  greatest  jurt  of 
synods  tt  couneils  old  and  new,  I  have  so  mean  an  ot>tnion  oj  them, 
that  if  I  should  ever  hxw  vented  it  in  any  of  them  where  I  luve  bin, 
I  should  have  bin  sure  to  feel  y*  wnght  of  their  censura :  'tis  uue 
someiimes  they  doe  some  good,  but  none  can  deny  they  doc  liko- 
wise  sometimes  harm,  &  very  great  hartn,  &  possibly  y*  olYner  of  the 
two :  after  y*  sprtading  of  Luther's  doctrine  the  gerntaiis  cri'd  their 
throats  dry  with  calling  for  a  general!  coui>ctll,  and  when  they  had 
obtain'd  it,  all  y*  world  knows  what  they  gain'd  by  it.  For  y*  pres- 
byteriea  oc  pmbytcrs  that  have  supplicated  here  for  a  synod  I  could 
not  enquire  of  their  motives  before  they  did  it,  none  of  them 
having  acquainted  mee  with  Iheii  purpose,  but  since  they  did  it,  I 
have   ipoie  widi  aome  of  them,  &  they  doe  whoDy  dltdaim  all 
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kind  of  project  or  design  in  it  save  onely  y"  good  of  this  Church,  Sc 
as  to  the  way  thcf  us'd  as  ihcy  say  it  iras  with  all  due  respect  &  sub- 
mission to  tbcir  Ordinary,  &  finding  reasons  (as  they  thought)  for 
ofTring  their  desire  of  a  thing  lawful!  in  itself,  ic  etublisht  by  law, 
&  UEuall  in  y*  Church,  thc>-  knew  not  a  more  regular  &  orderly  way 
then  y'  they  look  in  repiesenting  it  to  y*  Bp.  and  leaving  it  for  his 
Judgment,  whether  he  thought  fitt  to  moov  it  oi  suppreste  it ;  bow 
lar  this  may  plead  thcii  excuse  yo^  Grace  can  judg  as  well  as  any,  Ac 
that  I  give  yo'  Grace  this  account  of  it,  is  from  no  motive  but  that 
of  charily,  for  there  is  no  man  tessc  involv'd  iti  y*  concernment 
than  1  am.  I  reccir'd  lately  a  letter  from  y*  Dean  of  the  Isles, 
complaining  of  y*  great  and  many  disorders  in  y"  diocese  for  want 
of  a  Bishop,  &  seeming  to  impute  somewhat  of  it  to  my  neglect,  y" 
diocese  being  of  y'  province  ofGlasco,  but  that  yo'  Grace  will  clear 
mce  of,  having  spoke  of  it  often,  &  particularly  the  last  winter  while 
yow  were  here,  &  having  spoke  of  it,  it  became  not  mee  to  presse  it 
further.  Hoc  dusir'd  likewise  that  in  >•*  inlctim  for  rcdrcssc  of  those 
ditorden  I  would  give  warrant  to  them  to  meet  in  a  diocesan  synod. 
&  to  appoint  one  to  moderate  in  it,  w**  it  scvms  hce  thought  doc, 
but  1  think  not  so^  unles  I  hare  a  particular  coifiand  for  it.  I  wi 
minded,  God  wiUing,  to  go  from  hence  within  two  or  three  days,  to 
lisit  y  southern  &  remoter  parts  of  y*  diocese  of  Glasco,  as  I  have 
formerly  done  in  y*  suitier  season,  &  to  doe  it  now  for  the  last  time, 
but  I  ihall  leav  direction  how  to  send  them,  if  in  the  intervall  any 
cothands  shall  come  from  yo'  Grace  to 

"  May  it  please  yo'  Gr : 
"  Vo'  Giace's 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"R.   IjllCHTON." 
(7*4/  LawJerdalt  Pafitrs.vcl  ill  ppi  SJ,  $6.) 


In  connexion  with  the  last  letter,  attention  may  here  be 
given  to  a  paper,  bearing  date  "  Glasgow,  gtli  May "  (no 
year),  and  probably  written  about  May  1674,  referring  to 
the  views  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  on  Church  matters. 
The  piapcr  is  a  copy,  but,  according  to  a  note  in  th«  middle 
of  it  signed  "  G.  Uurnct,"  is  a  copy  of  a  draft  made  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  (aOcrwards  Bishop)  Burnet  for  Leighton's  use. 
The  paper  begins  b}'  a  statement  that  Archbishop  Lcighton 
accepted   the  Sec  of  Glasgow  in  the  ho]«  of  bringing  the 
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Presbyterians  to  terms  and  obtaining  concessions  from  the 
King,  but  these  hopes  failed.  The  next  thing  thought  on 
was  the  supply  of  many  vacant  churches  in  the  Gla^ow 
diocese,  which  were  so  addicted  to  Presbyterian  ministers,  that 
as  the  Archbishop  could  5nd  none  well  qualified  who  would 
scri'e  these  cures  (the  "  outcd  "  I'resbyterian  preachers,  in 
1G72,  being  everywhere  busy  in  conventicles),  [hcj  judged  it 
necessary  either  that  they  should  all  be  carried  to  other 
countries,  or  lodged  where  they  might  be  tied  to  particular 
chaises  and  no  more  ramble  over  the  nation.  The  former 
being  against  his  conscience  and  inclination,  he  thought  it 
most  advisable  that  the  Indulgence,  which  had  been  granted 
to  thirty  parishes,  should  be  extended  to  other  twenty-five,  arxt 
two  outed  ministers  confined  to  each  of  the  indulged  parishes. 
This  course,  however,  though  considered  prudent,  had  not 
been  obeyed,  as  during  "the  last  winter,  1673,"  field  conven- 
tides  and  other  disorders  increased,  and  ministers  were 
deserted  and  aflTrontwl  in  the  service  of  GocL  Complaints 
of  this  were  made  to  the  Commissioner  (Laudenlalo),  but 
nothing  had  been  done.  On  the  contrary-,  the  disorders  had 
been  pardoned,  which  matte  "  all  tho»:  people  "  become  bold, 
etc.,  and  they  arc  now  possessing  the  vacant  pulpits,  nrul 
also  lilting  the  pulpits  of  regular  incumbents.  "  Amidst  all 
these  confusions,  the  Archbishop  is  in  an  utter  incapacity 
to  carry  on  the  scr\-icc  of  God  in  the  Church,  for  as  parishes 
fall  vacant,  the  incumbents  he  sends  to  them  are  beaten  and 
stoned  away,  which  is  not  got  punislicd,  and  tho*  during  the 
years  of  his  stay  in  this  sec  he  hath  constantly  every  Lord's 
day  preached  froni  parish  to  parish  and  done  all  [that]  lay 
in  bis  power  for  encouraging  the  regular  clergy,  yet  without 
more  vigorous  assistance  "  he  will  be  too  weak  to  resist  a 
torrent  which  threatens  to  bear  away  the  Church  lui  established. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  (1)  that  the  King  should  consider 
whether  episcopacy  should  be  maintained  at  the  rate  of  the 
trouble  it  has  cost,  aitd  whether  it  should  not  be  given  up. 
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If  it  is  to  be  mamtair>cd,  religion  and  order  should  not  be 
neglected,  offences  against  Churchmen  should  be  punished, 
etc.  (2)  The  laws  concerning  the  Church  are  too  severe  to 
be  executed,  and  should  be  revised  and  made  practicable 
(3)  A  Synod  should  be  called  to  settle  the  Church,  etc. 
Here  follows  in  another  hand,  apparently  Burnet's,  "  hitherto 
my  draught  is  copied  out  ;  what  followc-i  is  the  copy  of 
what  is  written  by  the  Ardibiflhop  on  the  same  paper 
G.  Burnet." 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  begins : 

"  The  account  of  the  affaires  of  this  dtoceee  is  I  think  exactly 
true  &  fitlie  exprest,  but  it  a  largcf  than  either  the  pcnion  men* 
tioned  01  hiK  endeavours  dcsuivcd,  and  larger  than  the  King  vilV 
possibliu  have  tiacicncc  In  lic^ir  .  .  .  unlciso  yow  fmde  him  at  several 
toprises  at  leisure  &  in  some  disposillon  10  receive  account  of  the 
psrticulan." 

After  some  further  comments  he  continues : 

"The  errours  in  tiic  management  of  these  whole  Church  .iRair 
have  been  so  great  and  so  man/,  all  along  from  tlic  first  setting  > 
that  il  looks  like  a  judicial  ttrolce  from  heaven  cither  on  the  bustines 
itsdf  or  on  «rs  that  were  intrusted  with  it,  for  we  hare  silll  t>een 
taswd  )>etwixt  the  opposite  cxtrcams  of  too  great  rigour  and  too 
great  relaxations  and  indulgences,  well  made  lawcs  too  severe  to  be 
executed  &  for  a  counterpoise  have  executed  almost  none  of  them, 
except  by  exorbitant  fitts  and  sutts  that  by  their  extrcamiiie  made 
all  men  sure  of  ilivit  thott  conlinuanoc.  Our  titst  unhappy  stumble 
that  boded  us  no  good  journey  was  the  dtschargiiii;  Kirk  Sessions  & 
Presbyteries  before  we  came  from  London,  and  so  laying  loose  tlw 
reins  of  all  discipline  for  the  most  pari  of  ane  whole  year.  Our 
ovcrbendcd  act  of  restitution  and  misliapt  act  of  Convocation 
followed.  But  our  detperat  tail  that  (I  fear)  we  shall  never  rccouer 
was  the  fatal  act  of  Glasgow,  Uying  so  great  a  tract  waste  to  make 
it  ([uiet  and  then  stocking  again  that  desert  we  hade  made  with 
a  great  many  howles  and  salyres.  For  our  lomissnes  on  the  other 
hand  &  extrt-jim  neglect  of  exercising  due  authoritie  and  so 
eaiposing  It  to  be  despised  and  trampled  on  there  need  no  mote 
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but  the  two  lost,  the  fgrmcr  of  which  is  the  twt  following 
Tof  lh«  Act  of  Councell  of  '71,  which  the  King  himself  and  my 
Lord  ComraissioncT,  &  I  bclccvc  all  other  intelligent  persons  look 
on  as  both  the  softest  and  turetl  way  by  ({iving  up  some  lodging 
to  stop  tlic  curiLmion  from  spreading,  &  bestowing  a  little  ground 
vpoii  a  few  channels  to  drain  the  rest  of  the  whole  country.  The 
other  instance  yow  know  ,  .  .,  what  shall  be  the  dale  of  our 
recovery  He  alone  knuwes  who  rwle»  times  and  seasons  and  all 
men's  hearts  and  all  ihingcs." 

(Historical  MSS.  ConimiMion  lilrvoilh  Rfpoft,  Appendix,  part  ri. 
Tile  MSS.  ol  the  Uuke  of  Hamilton,  K.T.,  pp.  148- 149.; 

Leightoii  resigned  in  1673,  ^"^  ^^^  (^'"S  would  not  acccjit 
his  resignation,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  continue  in  office 
for  another  year.  The  folluwing  is  a  copy  of  the  royal 
engagement. 

"Charles  R. 

"  It  is  our  will  and  plua^urc,  that  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  do  coniinuc  in  that  station  for  one  whole  year  :  and  we  shall 
allow  liberty  to  hitn  to  retire  front  thence  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

"Given  at  our  Court,  at  Whitehall,  the  Ninth  Uay  of  August, 
1673:  and  of  out  Reign  the  Twenty-fifth  Year.  By  hb  Majesty's 
command." 

The  year  was  now  drawing  to  its  close,  and  Leighton  was 
looking  forward  to  the  relief  that  was  to  come.  He  found 
himself  more  and  more  in  an  unbearable  situation,  and  the 
increase  of  conventicles,  the  unpopularity  of  his  clct^,  the 
dissatisfaction  with  Episcopacy  in  any  form,  the  fines  and 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  Lauderdale's  oificcrs,  made  Leighton 
determined  that  he  had  carried  his  doctrine  of  jjassivc 
authority  to  the  royal  command  far  enough,  and  that  it  must 
not  lead  him  to  the  infliction  of  another  year.  Besides,  in 
1673  four  of  the  Scottish  bishops  had  died,  and  Leighton 
was  disappointed  when  neither  Charteris,  Nairn,  nor  Buniet 
would  accept  office.'  They  had  all  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Court 
'  History  pj  Hit  Qvm  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  5  jb. 
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and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  thdr  relirement 
l^ighton  said  if  his  friends  left  the  whole  load  on  him,  he 
must  leave  all  to  Providence.  That  Sharp  might  not  have 
too  public  an  aflTront  put  on  him,  Ix:ighton  agreed  to  a 
bishop  of  his  nomination,  but  notwithstanding  the  times 
were  sadly  out  of  joint  He  could  not  bear  the  Court,  nor 
could  he  be  a  sycophant  and  an  abject  flatterer,  to  the 
Counters  of  Lauderdale,  like  Sharp,  even  although  he  was 
always  treated  with  distinction.'  Lauderdale  again  suspected 
him  to  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  faction  *  formed 
against  him,  and  the  Presbyterians  in  the  south  and  west 
were  hostile,  as  his  own  letters  clearly  show,  and  as  their 
literature  no  less  manifests.' 

There  Ls  the  recurring  reference  to  "  weariness  **  in  his 
letters,  and  one  of  them  .speaks  of  "  his  disposition  to  bury 
himself  alive  in  one  of  y*  solitarest  hermitages  in  y*  world."* 
Leighton  was  in  London  during  June*  1674,  and  the  following 
letter  to  Lauderdale  shows  that  he  was  there  in  July,  and 
the  purpuKc  of  his  visit  w,as  unquestionably  to  keep  the  King 
loyal  to  his  word  and  to  be  liberated  from  a  charge  that 
had  long  since  become  unbearable. 

The  Archbishoi)  of  Glasgow  to  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale. 

«  Lond.  July  3*  (1674). 
Mav  It  PLEASt  Yo"  Gk.\ck — 

"Inmexiivamlysunyif  y'puKing  a  clow  loy'buiiinesy'  brought 
iVKV  hither,  when  it  could  npt  well  bee  tliflcrr'd  any  loDgcr,  shall 
liavc  cau&'d  in  yo'  grace  any  displeasure  ag"  nice,  w"  ycl  I  can 
hardly  t.u\i>ccl,  for  thi.i  desire  of  mine  (w*  I  confeue  is  y*  onely 


*  Wrf.  p.  603. 

*  Amttttta,  \.  327  ;  Law's  Mtuwiatli,  pi  7'' 

■  CC  Nafihtali,  by  Mt.  James  StirUo;,  minister  11  Paisley,  and  Mr. 
James  Stewail,  Advocate,  afterwards  Lord  Advocate. 
'  Mittoiical  MSS.,  ^'ilU),  Htp«rt,  p.  446. 

*  L.«w's  UtmuriaUt,  p.  71. 
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MAItion&  p&a^onate  desire  I  have  of  any^iliinf;  in  this  woild>,  bee 
It  ham  vegikneste  of  undentuiding,  or  iiit:biic:holy  humor,  or  what- 
soever else  any  msy  imagine,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  malice  in  it 
to  any  person  or  to  any  parly,  yea  ye  innocency  &  sinceiily  of  my 
heart  in  this  matter  will  I  trust  in  God  uphold  mc  under  all  ye 
various  misconstruciionit  y'  can  fall  upon  me.  Yea  even  that  of 
cruinesse  of  mind  'lis  possibly  by  sonic  imputed  to,  does  not  moov 
mee  when  I  consider  that  many  great  &  wise  persons  have  bin 
Ruilly  of  y*  same  folly,  if  it  bee  so,  some  by  actuall  retiring,  others 
by  earnest  desires  of  it  when  it  prov'd  impotsible  for  them.  But 
not  to  amuse  yo'  Grace  with  these  discourses,  I  submitt  to  y"  result 
of  this  buisincs  for  this  time  seeing  'tis  now  never  to  create  any 
further  trouble  cither  to  myself  or  any  other,  fit  I  hope  in  God 
1  shall  goe  through  y"  remainder  of  thi»  wnpleasani  work  without 
diicunlcnl  ur  im[Kilicncc.  If  1  may  bee  but  assur'd  of  one  thing 
Si  that  is  a  full  &  absolute  pardon  from  yo'  Grace  of  wliatsoever 
hath  bin  troublesome  or  offensive  to  yow  in  this  matter,  &  no 
aliatement  of  yo'  good  opinion  and  favour,  though  (1  confes)  alwaies 
undeserv'd  in  all  other  respects,  unles  gtcat  affection  to  yo'  Grsce 
&  yo'  service  may  pretend  to  some  small  degree  of  acceptance 
instead  of  merit.  And  this  shall  remain  unalterable  in  meu 
while  I  live.  However,  yo'  Grace  shall  bee  plcasd  hcncefonvatd 
to  look  upon  mcc.  But  it  would  exceedingly  encourage  mc  in 
my  return  to  my  Laboratory  if  a  line  from  yo'  hand  did  give  nice 
some  hope  at  least,  of  y*  same  favourabk-  aspect  from  yo'  Grace  as 
formerly ;  but  I  crave  pardon  for  this  presumption,  &  however  my 
poor  prayers,  such  as  they  be,  shall  not  be  wanting  for  yc^  Grace's 
welfare  St  happiness,  nor  shall  I  ever  cease  while  1  am  above 
ground  to  bee, 

"  Msy  it  please  yo'  Grace, 

"  Vo*  Grace's 

"Most  humble  servant, 

"R.  Leightom." 

{LaudertiaU  Papm,  vol.  hi.  pp.  6l,  63.) 


The  next  is  his  last  letter  to  Lauderdale,  and  indicates  his 
desire  to  "  Hvc  and  die  "  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
England. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale; 

"May  it  please  Yo"  Crack —  Doc.  17,  1674- 

*'  Ik-catise  I  was  unwilling  to  give  >'0'  Giace  any  funhci  trouble 
at  parting  at  ko  mean  a  buisincs,  I  did  rcsolv  to  pccov  out  y*  ro- 
Riainder  of  this  yor  in  this  staUnn,  w*"  being  now  neer  upOD 
expiring,  1  could  not  think  of  a  fitter  way  to  s^^ify  my  intention, 
Ihwi  by  y'  cnclosod,  being  y*  very  same  indiriduall  paper  y*  I 
prewntvd  to  yo'  Otacv  whik  you  ircre  here  And  I  think  it  need- 
leMe  to  say  any  more  at  y*  reasons  niooving  me  lo*t,  luving  then 
given  )'o'  Grace  a  true  &  short  account  of  the  main  of  them  in  a 
pai)cr  apart.  Oncly  I  crave  Icav  to  add  this  that  upon  y*  most 
imparliall  rcHoxion  I  can  make  upon  y*  lemjier  of  my  mind  in  this 
mailer,  1  cannot  find  that  it  proceeds  from  any  pusillanimous ' 
impatience  or  wcarines  of  y*  troubles  of  this  employment,  but 
rather  from  a  great  contempt  of  our  own  unworthy  &  trifling  con- 
tentions of  w^  1  have  littli;  other  esteem  then  of  a  qucrcUc  d'Alman, 
or  a  drunken  scufRe  in  the  dark,  &  doe  pity  exceedingly  to  see  a 
l>oor  church  doing  its  utmost  to  destroy  both  itself  &  religion  in 
furious  seals  &  endlesse  debates  about  y*  empty  name  &  shadow  of 
a  difference  in  government,  tc  in  the  meanwhile  not  having  of 
solemn  &  orderly  pubtick  worship  so  much  as  a  shadow.  Besides  1 
have  one  just  excuse,  tlial  grows  daily  truer,  for  though  I  keep  not 
bedd  much,  nor  am  (I  thank  God)  rack'  with  sharp  and  torment- 
ing diseases,  >'et  I  can  uucly  say  that  I  am  scarce  ever  free 
from  some  one  or  oDici  of  ttiosc  pains  &  distempers  that  hang 
ubotit  this  liilc  crazy  turf  of  earth  y*  I  carry,  w***  toakes  it  an 
uneasy  burden  to  tuee,  but  withalt  puts  me  tn  hopes  y*  I  shall 
shortly  drop  it  into  y*  coiiion  heap.  Mtaiashti4  my  hil  rtlitj  will 
he  to  sfKitdy  litlt  rtmnani  of  my  linu  in  a  privatr  &■  relir'd  life  in 
mute  mrner  of  England,  for  in  y  tomitmoH  of  y  Church,  ly  y  lulp 
y  <7W,  /  aw  rtsoh'd  h  litvS-  dit.  That  which  I  am  humbly  to 
inlreat  of  yo*  Grace  is  y*  representing  of  this  little  affair  to  his 
Ma'*',  &  tlutt  in  as  favourable  a  manner  as  may  bee,  w'  shall  ad 
very  much  to  y*  many  &  great  obligements  of^ 
"  May  it  please  yo'  Grace, 

"  Yo'  Grace's 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  R.  LAltillTOM." 
{LaudtrdaU  P^ertt  voL  iii.  pp.  75,  76.) 
*  Cf.  p.  139. 
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Such  arc  all  the  letter*  of  Robert  Leightoii  that  now  sur- 
vive in  tile  LauderdaU  Papers,  but  there  are  others,  mostly 
without  date,  which,  from  general  internal  evidence,  can  be 
pronounced  a»  belonging  to  the  Glasgow  period  of  his  life. 
Several  of  tliem  arc  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Aird  of  Torrj'bum,' 
who  was  eminent  for  his  ptety  and  charity  to  the  poor,  and  at 
whose  private  expense  tlic  bridge  near  the  church  of  Torry- 
bum  was  built  He  was  the  son  of  Ldghton's  predecessor 
(not  immediate)  at  Ncwbattic,  and  Ldghton  had  a  high 
K^ard  for  him. 

"Dear  I-'riknd — 

"  I  do  very  much  commend  ibc  activencss  of  your  charity  in  the 
journey  you  hxve  taken ;  for  die  success,  though  I  had  much  desire 
and  some  little  hopes  of  better,  yet  I  suspected  how  it  might  prove, 
unleu  tliis  one  consideration,  the  extreme  necessity  of  this  diurch 
at  this  tim<^  did  prevail  with  our  IJicnd  to  do  violence  to  himself. 
1  hope  you  both  pardon  me  Tor  the  very  reuon  that  I  moved  it,  and 
that  I  am  but  to  be  angry  or  impatient  at  it,  I  could  not  pardon 
myself.  I  look  to  Him  nrlio  makes  ererytliing  beautiful  in  its 
season,  and  remember  that  saying  of  his, '  Your  time  is  always  ready, 
but  my  time  is  not  yvt.'  As  wc  arc  to  forbear  forbidden  fniiu  at 
all  times,  so  not  to  pull  the  best  fruit  in  his  garden  till  be  allows  us, 
and  some  way  ngnifies  be  thinks  them  duly  ripe  for  use.  1  do 
heartily  flunk  you  for  the  kindness  of  communicating  the  indosed 
letters :  for  next  to  what  is  within  me,  the  painftil  rdlecting  I  have 
on  thb  wotld  is,  that  there  is  so  small  a  part  of  mankind  in  whoso 
breasts  such  thoughts  are  stirring,  and  am  somewhat  relieved  wlien 
I  meet  with  anything  of  that  kind,  and  long  to  meet  with  mote,  or 
be  gone  where  no  such  wishes  are  needful.  O  I  thb  daik  night  Js 
very  long ;  but  blessed  hope  of  tliat  bright  monung  without  cloud 
that  is  hastening  forward.    \Velt,  no  more,  but  pray  for 

"  Your  poor  friend  and  ser>-ant, 

"R.  L. 


'  The  Author  of  the  FiuH  states  that  because  Aird  imitated  Leigbtoii's 

"shrug  and  ijrimace*  lie  wa*  called   "  Lci]{h loo's    Aitc'      but  this 

language    evidently  refleas  the  bittenacas  of  iha  times.    (Faiti,  part 

iv.  p.  604.) 

There  is  a  line  rcfereMe  to  him  "as  a  man  of  strong  sAccllons  for 

A.L.  31 
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"  I  bcKedt  you  ptia  me  aot  agian  with  so  cxoauwij  eamoaiai  a 
■upencription  of  your  letters,  for  there  h  no  need  of  it,  though  they 
were  to  pASs  Ihrougl)  twenty  hands.  Since  I  wrote  this  I  roccived 
uwthci  of  yours  for  Mi.  Bhui.  The  truth  is,  for  this  next  yeai  I 
am  alreadjr  engaged  to  one  that  both  needs  and  deserves  a  little  help, 
and  Mm  bespoke  for  axwther  to  succeed  the  year  after,  but  have  not 
absolutely  promised,  and  I  therefore  am  at  a  little  more  liberty  to 
consider  it  against  that  tinK,  if  it  please  God  to  continue  me  bete 
so  long ;  for  the  youth  you  name  you  may  be  assured,  if  it  can  fall 
on  that  side,  his  rdabon  to  oui  btothcr,  and  your  rccommendalioo 
will  have  very  much  weight  to  make  it  so,  and  that  is  all!  can  say 
of  it  at  present. 

"  l-'or  my  Rev.  Brother  Mr.  Aird, 
Ministci  at  Torriburn." 

II 

*'  Dbar  pKreNO — 

"  Whether  you  know  the  particular  porport  of  the  enclosed  you 
sent  roc,  I  know  not ;  IhiI  it  is  to  (^uit  Ten  Pounds  sttriitg  supjxised 
due  to  me  from  the  p-itty  that  pleads  inability :  and  doubtless  your 
recomoKndation,  toftethcr  with  the  charity  of  the  thing  {if  it  shall 
appear  to  be  so),  would  easily  give  law  to  roe  for  a  greater  sum  than 
that.  But  the  truth  is,  (here  is  a  ntain  mistake  in  the  business,  for 
it  is  not  payable  to  mc,  and  therefore  no  way  in  my  power,  for  my 
Lord  Barpny  hath  a  lease  of  all  my  Uttio  dues  in  these  parts  f< 
nineteen  years,  upon  very  easy  terms  as  they  inform  me ;  yet' 
whether  he  will  consider  that  so  as  to  make  such  an  abatement  of 
what  is  now  his  due  and  not  mine,  I  cannot  tell ;  neither  have  I  any 
power  to  carve  upon  what  n  bis  without  jtaying  it  bock,  or  some 
way  comi>ensing  it  to  him  myself ;  and  yet  even  that  I  shall  n< 
decline,  if,  after  you  and  I  both  know  the  more  poiticular  state  of 
the  business  and  tlic  person,  you  shall  judge  it  reasonable.  This 
is  all  I  can  say  to  that  at  present ;  and  I  wilt  not  enter  upon  any 
other  discourse  by  this ;  for  the  Irulh  is.  there  is  little  to  be  said 
and  much  to  be  done.    You  and  I  arc,  I  trust,  upon  a  design  that 


of 

ay 


piety  and  virtue,  and  of  a  simple  and  chaste  life,  and,  accordii 
his  pow<er,  charitable  to  the  poor  in  on  eminent  detirce,"  in  Ai 
St^iai,  veL  I.  p.  135.) 
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wiJI  reflect  a  very  tow  estimate  upon  all  beloir  it,  ind  it  shall  cer- 
tainly succeed  if  we  be  careful  to  stick  to  our  Icadct  and  follow  him. 
«  Pray  for 

"  Your  poor  Friend  and  Sernnt, 

"R.  L. 
"Mnreh,  1670. 

'■  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aint, 
"  Minister  at  Tory." 

HI 

"  Sir— 

"  1  wish  I  could  punctually  resolve  you  concerning  ibat  freedom 
of  commencing  to  that  excellent  work  which  you  doirc ;  but  the 
truth  is,  though  I  t>eli«vc  Ibcy  arc  not  there  so  strait-laced  by  far  as 
here,  yet  you  baring  never  exercised  at  all  in  public,  I  am  not  sure 
tticy  would  not  all  inquire  concerning  tliat,  but  it  is  likely  nothing 
would  be  required  which  (if  you  be  not  superstitious  on  the  other 
hand)  would  trouble  )-ou.  If  you  thought  6t  in  the  mean  time  to 
spend  some  weeks  in  that  pUcc  you  speak  of,  ai>d  to  use  the  liberty 
of  it  in  exercising,  it  might  possibly  pass  for  what  you  would  avoid 
in  il»e  other.  Arvd  if  a  fair  invitation  shall  come.  He  to  whom  you 
have  resigned  yourwU  will  direct  you. 

"Sir, 

"  Your  very  aflectionatc  Friend. 

"  To  my  own  motions  or  stay,  as  I  am  in  a  most  quiet  tndifferency 
myself,  ymi,  I  am  sure,  may  much  more  easily  be  so.  Weare  at  sea 
and  cannot  expect  still  to  sail  within  speech,  no  iwr  written  sight, 
but  ¥re  hope  to  anive  at  the  same  '  Cyt  havens.' " 


IV 

"Dbar  Frieno — 

"  t  was  refreshed  by  your  account  of  your  feast  in  your  former, 
of  which  1  trust  I  was  panici|uint  as  to  the  blessing  of  it,  for  though 
abaent,  I  was  heartily  with  you  in  desire.  The  acddent  your  letter 
aoquiUnts  me  with,  I  think  concerns  you  tittle  or  nothing ;  for  if 
thoe  wu  any  oflenee  in  tl>c  printing  it,  it  rests  upon  him  that  pro- 
cured it,  and  the  printer ;  but  for  inuructing  your  own  llock  in  what 
way  you  jud^e  most  accommodated  to  tbvm,  who  can  lilamc  you  7 
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However,  when  I  meet  with  the  archbishop,  I  aha])  (God  wiffiog) 
represent  the  business  to  him  as  it  is,  if  I  find  it  needlii] ;  but  if  pm 
think  it  hath  cotne  to  hb  knowledge,  and  that  with  son>e  misnrport 
and  disguise^  I  believe  it  might  not  be  sunis  for  you  to  give  him  tbe 
true  and  ingeauotu  account  yooncif  by  a  letter,  for,  it  may  be,  some 
weeks  may  pass  before  I  see  him.  But  oh  I  bow  quickly  will  all 
these  thit^  be  gone;  and  even  at  presenta  look  beyond  ibcm  makes 
ihcm  disappear !  Let  us  manage  out  ways  as  pmdently  and  profit- 
ably to  oar  main  end  as  we  can,  and  id  the  world  descant  as  they 
will.  Blessed  are  the  upright  in  heart,  for  their  great  Ju^  and 
Master  sees  into  the  heart,  and  cannot  mistake  tbem. 

"Pr^far 

*■  Your  poor  Friend, 

"R-L." 


"Sir— 

"There  is  one  here  comes  from  InJaitd  to  inquire  after  able 
young  men  for  the  Ministry,  whom  they  in<ntc  thither,  sending 
them  transport-money,  and  assuring  them  of  a  liberal  and  certain 
provision  there.  He  they  sent  hath  been  with  me,  and  was  desirous 
to  know  if  1  could  recomntcnd  any,  It  came  into  my  thoughts  to 
give  you  notice,  that  if  you  find  any  inclination  that  way,  I  may 
know.  I  will  not  advise  you,  much  less  press  you  in  it,  but  leav« 
you  wholly  to  the  freedom  of  your  own  thoughts  and  choice,  and  to 
the  best  band  to  determine  tl>cm.  I  believe  they  expect  of  those 
IhU  go  an  engaging  to  a  pastoral  charge ;  but  whether  for  some 
time  they  may  not  give  a  little  liberty  to  some  or  to  one  at  least  in 
a  freer  posture  to  preach,  or  whether  their  {Mtstoral  engagement  be 
so  indlMolubly  fasi  as  lierc,  I  know  trot.  You  will  think  on  that, 
and  if  you  judge  it  worth  so  much,  let  mc  hear  from  you  liow  you 
relish  it.  However,  I  wish  you  as  to  itiysclf  much  lta]>])y  success 
and  advancement  in  your  great  desigru 

"  Your  Friend  to  serve  yoa" 


i 


In  addition  to  these  letters  from  Letghton's  own  pen,  there 
are  references  to  Leighton  in  a  little  note-book,  entitled 
Chorleyana,  or  a  Rtgtsitv  commemorattHg  some  of  the  most 
rtmarkaJfU  patM^ts  of  Godt   Frovidena  towards  nu  from 
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my  nativity,  by  Josiak  ChorUy,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
written  at  Glasgow  in  1671-72, 

Josiati  Choricy  was  bom  in  t653at  Preston  in  Lanarkshire, 
wborc  he  notes  his  father's  house  was  *■  the  receptacle  of 
persecuted  ministers."  After  a  preparatory  education  in 
several  good  gramnmr  schools,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridp[c,  and 
admitted  to  Trinity  Collie  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge,  but  his  residence  there  was  not  long, "  the  term  of 
conformity  being  strait"  He  then  turned  his  thoughts  to 
Scotland,  and  enrolled  at  Glasgow  College,  He  afterwards 
became  an  Independent  minister  at  Cambridge  and  Norwich, 
and  tlic  references,  in  his  Register,  to  the  University  and 
Church  life  at  Glasgow,  whoi  Lcightun  was  Archbishop,  are 
valuable.' 

"The  good  orders  of  the  College  wwc  very  agreeable  to  mine 
inclination.  At  five  o'clock  in  ilte  morning  the  bell  rings,  and 
<:vci7  scholar  is  to  answer  to  his  name,  which  is  then  called  over. 
The  day  is  spent  in  private  studies  and  public  exercises  in  the 
classes  \  At  nine  at  night  every  chamber  is  visited  by  the  respective 
regents.  The  Lord's  days  strictly  obccrvcd,  nil  the  scholars  called 
to  the  several  classes,  where,  after  religious  exercises^  all  attend  the 
Prtmar  and  Regents  to  church,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  in  tlie 
same  order  from  church.  Then  in  the  evening  called  again  to  the 
classes,  and  then  cotne  under  examination  concerning  the  sermons 
heoid,  and  gtrc  account  of  vrhat  was  appointed  the  ToregMng  Sab- 
bath in  some  theological  treatise  \\t.  Wotlcbius,  or  Unin's  Cate- 
chttm,  etc,  and  other  religious  exercises ;  and  then  to  supper  and 
duunbcn ;  so  thai  there  is  do  room  for  vain  ramblings  and  wicked 
prophanations  of  tlie  day,  if  we  were  so  disposed ;  and  lueh 
restraints  are  great  blessings  lo  liecntioui  youth. 

"  Tht  fiuhlk  nvrsii/  in  tht  chinhtt,  though  the  Anhbishof  hinf 
%tlj  prtatk,  it  in  all  rttftdt  after  Iht  tame  martner  manaj-rJ  as  in 
the  Pnthylerian  tMgrtgations  in  England,  to  that  I  muth  wwuftrrJ 
why  there  shOMid  it  any  Diisenters  there,  till  t  famt  to  h  tHprmtd 
of  the  renima'afiaH  of  Iht  Captmiit/  titjointd  <tnd  the  imfiositian  ef  tht 
hierarchy. 

'  See  Inboducilon  10  <>nu/M  OiM,  atnleof  tbo  Ro-oluiion,  and  Wod- 
tow,  ii.  37  >  (nMc}. 
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"  There  is  aba  a  comcljr  bcc  of  religion  appearing  tliroi^hout  the 
vbole  cily  in  ttie  |)riv3(c  exercises  thereof  in  the  families,  as  may 
api)ear  to  any  tlut  walks  through  tlie  streets ;  none  being  allowed, 
either  in  or  out  of  diurch  time,  to  play  or  saunter  about ;  but  read* 
ing  ScriptUTca,  aJngins  Psalms,  etc.,  to  be  heard  in  most  bouses.* 

"  1672,  April  I.  Wc  of  the  magistrand  class  now  in  the  bqpn- 
ning  of  April  concluded  our  lecturing  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
ensuing  l.aureaiion.  All  the  sdiolar^  that  designed  10  lake  tlteir 
dq[roes  assembled  to  asscsse  one  another  by  defraying  the  cxpeows ; 
dwse  collectors  of  tlic  money  assessed,  and  treasuicrs,  whcroof  ofw 
waa  for  the  Scots,  and  I  for  the  English ;  and  also  stewards  to 
pToride  gloves  and  the  printing  of  the  theses — one  on  white  aalin 
for  the  patron,  and  on  appointed  number  on  paper.  My  tutor 
would  engage  me  I0  be  the  publick  orator  at  the  Laureatioa  I 
declined  it,  arul  earnestly  b^ged  his  excuse,  till  I  obtained  it  But 
then  he  would  not  excuse  my  journey  lo  Edinburgh  to  invite  tlie 
grandees  there  to  our  Laureation ;  so  that  I  went,  furnish«i  with 
gloves,  and  ihetet,  which  I  first  presented  to  the  patron,  the  Laird  of 
Ccdchun,  upon  white  satin.  1  tlicn  wailed  upon  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  Dr.  Leighton,  at  his  chamber  in  the  Colledge,  whereof  he 
lud  been  formerly  mister.  After  presenting  the  service  of  our 
Collcdgc  and  Tutor,  and  invitation  to  our  Laureation,  I  craved  his 
acceptance  of  the  theses,  which  he  thankfully  accepted;  but  pre- 
senting then  the  fine  fringed  gloves,  he  *Urted  back,  and  witli  all 
demonstrations  of  humility,  excused  himselfc  as  unworthy  of  such 
a  present.  I  humbly  urged  his  acceptance ;  he  still  retired  back- 
ward, and  1  pursued  him  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  chamber, 
and  at  last  prevailed.  But  it  was  amazing  to  see  with  what  humble 
grntitudc,  bowing  lo  the  very  ground,  this  great  man  accepted  them. 
This  Uiai  agrreaiiU  lo  his  whole  deportmtHt  at  Ghsgow,  where  the 
history  (if  his  deep  humiSiy  might  fiJl  a  ivlumt." 

Description  of  Laureation  in  Tron  Church  of  Gla^ou-  (at 
which  Lcighton  was  present). 

"  The  day  after  my  return  home,  came  on  the  famous  Latiteatton 
In  the  Trone  Church  (the  Colledge  hall,  the  usual  place,  not  being 
capable  to  receive  the  number  of  scholar)  and  the  grand  concourse 
o(  the  learned  clergy  and  gentry  who  were  invited  from  all  parts, 
boeidea  a  vast  multitude  of  specutors),  wherein,  after  our  Regent  in 
the  pulpit  had  prayed  in   Latin,  and  opened  the  design  of  that 
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solemnity  in  an  eloquent  oration,  and  propounded  the  Theses,  came 
on  tlte  disputations,  whacin  every  clergyman  and  gcntlcmaa 
present,  nr  as  many  as  would,  called  out  what  acholar  he  plea^ 
for  his  respondent,  and  o{»ix»cd  upon  any  thesis  thai  he  read ;  the 
Regent  all  the  while  moderating  in  the  pulpit  This  was  a  long 
exercise;  which  ended,  the  publiclc orator  (Mr.  J.  U  [Jonathan  Low], 
my  chamber-fetlow,  an  Englishman,  wlm  had  acce}>ted  the  oHice 
artcT  I  Itad  declined  it)  pronounced  his  declamation  very  well. 
ITvcn  were  all  the  scholars  sent  out  into  the  churchyard,  waiting 
lo  1m  called  hy  tlte  Recent  according  to  his  Judgment  of  their 
dcgnxs  in  learning,  to  be  obsen'cd  by  the  whole  assembly.  I'he 
first  call  was  Arthurc  Hamilton  (a  Scots  gcntlemonX  the  second 
'  Jouas  Chorley.'  I  not  thinking  myself  worthy  of  that  degree,  put 
my  friend,  chamher-felktw,  and  orator  on  going  in  my  room.  He 
readily  accepted  it  and  went  in  ;  I  waited  till  his  turn  came  to  be 
called :  (hen  as  I  was  going,  I  laid  hold  on  Mr.  Ainswonh  to 
thrust  him  in  my  room,  esteeming  him  a  better  scholar  than  either 
of  us,  but  he  refii:>ed  it,  so  that  I  must  go  m,  though  (1  tbougbt) 
before  many  my  betters.  This  being  over,  we  all  stood  in  order  in 
the  Oiurch.  T^en  the  Primar  (the  learned  Mr,  Wright)  read  his 
injunctions  lo  us  out  of  the  Colledgc  Statute  Book,  pronourtdng 
the  title  of  Mister  of  Arts  over  us  :  which  done,  ilte  R^ent  con- 
cluded all  with  a  solemn  |Hayer  wk)  llmntcsgiving."  ■ 

Another  paper  of  Archbishop  Leighton's  tiiJiy  here  be 
referred  to —  T/u  Rult  of  Conscunte.  It  was  tnost  probably 
written  between  1671  arui  his  rettrement  in  1674,  and  has 
special  reference  to  the  events  of  lOCA-d^  In  Novcrabcr 
1666  occurred  the  insurrection  of  the  Western  Whigs  and 
Co%-cnantcrs,  which  was  crttshcd  by  tlicir  defeat  at  Pcntlond. 
In  1G67  appeared  Nuphtali,  or  t/u  Wnstlings  of  the  Ckunh 
of  Scotland  for  tht  Kingdom  of  Christ,  by  Mr.  (aftcrwardt 
Sir  Jantcs)  Stewart,  jun.,  of  CoItiKss  and  Goodtroei,  who 
became  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  after  the  Revolution,  and 
Mr.  John  Stirling,  minister  of  Paisley.  Tlic  book  asserts  tJiat 
"  not  only  no  nbc<ttcncc,  but  no  allcijiancc  is  to  be  given  to 

•  Pnblttlwd  in  Cosmo  Innei^  Sktiektt  of  E»rty  SfoteA  //i>/«7, 
pp.  336,  1J7, 
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any  created  powrr  on  earth,  but  with  this  restriction,  In 
defence  of  religion  and  liberty  according  to  tht  Cc7>emaits" 
and  that  "the  extirpation  of  prelacy  is  the  main  covenanted 
idigious  duty."  Napktedt  also  declares  tA  the  Scotttsfa 
bishops,  that  "their  only  grievance  and  eyc^iorc  is  Conscience, 
and  any  measure  of  tendernesit  thereoC"  In  conformity  with 
this  teaching,  James  Mitchell,  a  covenanting  preacher  con- 
cerned in  the  Pcntland  rising,  attempted  in  July  i66S  to 
assassinate  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and,  failing,  mnde 
his  escafx:  to  Holland.  When  captured  in  February  1674, 
while  preparing  for  another  attempt,  and  indicted  for  rebel- 
lion, treason  and  attempt  to  murder,  Mitchell  told  the  Lord 
Chancellor  that  what  he  had  done  was  no  crime,  but  '*  a 
duty  which  every  one  was  bound  to  have  performed  "  who  had 
taken  the  Covenant :  that  it  was  the  "  prosecution  of  the  ends 
of  the  Covenant,  which  was  the  overthrow  of  prelates  and 
prelacy."  He  added  that  "  in  the  year  1656  Mr.  Robert 
Lcighton  (now  Archbishop  orGla.s.gow)  before  our  laurcation, 
tendered  to  us  the  National  Covx-nant  and  the  Solemn  Lc^ue 
and  Covenant,"  and  I  then  subscribed  both.  In  hi<i  testimony 
Mitchell  emphatically  sets  forth  his  approval  of  Rutherford's 
l.ex  Ktx,  Naphiali,  eie.,  "as  orthodox  and  consonant  to  the 
received  principles  and  doctrine  of  tiie  Church  of  Scotland." 

In  1668  appeared  a  Surt'^  of  Naphiali,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ros-s,  whidi  brought  forlli,  in  \(£kj,Jus  PepvH  Vindicatnm, 
from  the  Authors  of  Naphtali}    In  the  next  edition  of  1680 


% 


'  VK^AiZ/wM  BteditUiac  book,  and  gave  rii«  both  {o  misropresenutmn 
attd  misundentBDdiiig.  Pretbylerianism  was,  Iiirgely  through  lis  influ- 
ence, regarded  by  Epiicopaliant  a*  inconiUtenl  with  loyalty,  wmI  u 
lending  to  Rcpublic;u)iim.  History  hu  [woi-ed  this  to  be  a  myih,  bat 
it  is  not  B  lilllc  inteicsling  fiDin  on  ardixological  point  or  view  to 
Mniniiw  the  oM  I7lli  century  literal ur«  on  the  siibjctt.  In  a  book  Ijy 
lli!>l>i>I)  John  Maxu-cll  (1646)  ibis  idcA  is  tuAiciciiUy  expretwd  by  its 
littfl  :  Tkt  Hurthtn  of  luackar,  w  tkt  Tyrcainktd  Ptnotr  and  PrMUus 
»/  th*  Pnttyffri'tl  0«wmmtiU  in  SmJand  in  fAt  PiuwMitt  SttticM, 
l^rtthyitTit,  Ptm-imdall  Sytwh,  Ceiurai  Att^m^y,  vHA  tht  ArtMti  ^ 
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the  authors  inserted  Mitchell's  account  of  his  trinl,  testimony, 
etc,  and  in  Ibcir  postscript  made  a  v'tnilcnt  attack  on 
Leighton.'  As  the  intcndtnf;  assassin  was  a  student  at 
Edinburgh  when  Lcighton  was  Principal,  and  Leighton's 
name  was  now  associated  with  Mitchell's  fanaticism  by 
Stewart  and  Stirling,  it  made  the  matter  a  vcr>'  painful  one 
to  him,  and  some  answer  in  the  situation  was  ncccssar>'. 
It  was  most  likely  in  thb  connexion,  that  his  treatise,  Tht 
RhU  of  CotutUnce  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  evidently 
circulated  for  the  use  of  students  and  professors  in  the 
Uni^-crsity  of  Gla^ow.  It  manifests  a  keen  philosophic 
insight  into  the  conscience- difHeulties  of  the  day,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  lighten  regarded  such,  too  much 
from  the  cold  light  of  reason,  and  that  he  was  comparatively 
oblivious  of  the  principles  for  whidi  the  Covenanters  were 
contending,  as  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself.  He  speatcs 
too  much  as  a  Royalist,  who  believed  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  forgets  that  that  doctrine  as  interpreted  by 
Charles  II,  was  one  which  no  high-spirited  people  could 
accept  The  treatise  is  a  long  one,  but  a  representative 
passage  may  be  taken  from  it  on  the  general  problem. 

PrtityteHin  /■'a/lA,  iiKotuiiUH/  tvitM  AfonanliU.  W/Urtby  it  ii  rvtdtnl 
tJktU  PrtiifUriaii  Fingers  arc  hetnier  tAam  Episc^U  hejmtt :  that 
Mrrttting^ifUk  a  tv<t,  tkeu  wlk  a  Seorpiait.  AmH  llnnfart  it  it  not 
lAt  Kinjpbm  and  Cwtmmtnt  0/  Jtmi  CkritI,  wMMt  Voait  h  r-Uf, 
His  BHrtktM  light,  itn4  His  Sttpitr  a  S^ptrr  vj  RighttMutun. 

In  Uiuict't  Histaty  of  tht  Engiitlt  and  S£H<h  Prtibyttr/  (1660)  then 
is  an  A4idTesc  to  the  "Minisien  of  (be  Rdbmicd  Cburch  at  Pari*,"  mid  ll 
ii  said,  "  During  the  ■giutiont  of  the  Sutc  y^nr  Chunk  at  iht  ntetllt  im 
th*  MarriMt^s  Cvmpast,  hept  steady  u/n'n  tht  fiMml  »fmt,  whfih  ii  God 
mtmuKittg"  (p.  yt).  It  tbos  refers  to  the  Scotch,  "  Thew  Northwa 
pMplfl  ai«  impuient  Libertines  axA  luut;l)ly  :  they  will  fomt  a  Goipdl 
accordi&i!  to  the  air  of  ibeir  climate '  (p.  31).  Lelgthlon'*  faihtr  b 
crilictsed  and  referred  to  (p.  76),  and  it  is  stated  Ikat  it  "  was  upon  llw 
I*(cst>yierian  Principles  that  the  Independents  butlt  tlieir  conclusions  " 
(p.  138).  Tbcre  is  in  <i  a  viokni  defence  of  Charles  I,  antl  it  is  stMnd 
"IbalhwbyUruna  laid  bis  head  upon  thiUock  and  ilic  IndepcodonU 
cut  it  off"  (p.  339X 

'  Pp.  Ml.  34». 
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After  dealing  with  the  various  forms  of  disordered  con> 
science  and  stating  that  an  evil  conscience,  an  ignorant  con- 
science,  an  rrrcHtous  conscience,  a  cauterised  conscience 
cannot  be  the  voice  of  God.  he  concludes : 


"To  speak  positively  what  the  office  of  Conscience  is,  in  reference 
to  God,  out  superiors,  and  ourselves. 

"lit.  In  refercrKetolhc  taws  and  commands  ol  God, the  office  of 
Conscience  is,  without  murmuring  or  conltadicting,  humbly  to 
believe,  receive,  and  obey  them. 

"2nd.  In  reference  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  men,  the  Conscience 
hath  a  power  and  hbcrty,  by  a  Judgment  of  discietioti,  to  try  all 
things,  wlicthcT  they  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  or  not :  if  they 
be,  we  are  not  to  );ive  active  obedience  but  passive,  for  it  is  belter 
to  obey  God  than  man :  ytt,  in  tits  (ast,  God  kath  givin  nant  power 
to  rtsitt  and  rise  agatHst  the  J^mtYrt  that  art  m<fr  us.  If  what  they 
command  be  not  contrary  to  any  express  Divine  precept,  then  the 
office  of  die  Conscience  is  to  give  ready  and  cheerful  obedience, 
and  tltat  even  for  tonsdena  sai(,  because  we  are  commanded  to 
ol>ey  them  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

"In  this  case  it  is  not  the  office  and  duty  of  subjects  to  busy  thdf 
conscience  and  fill  their  head  with  scrupulosities,  and  stai>d  aloof, 
iit  cue  they  cannot  find  out  the  lAison  and  c(|utty  of  the  law,  or 
the  motives  of  the  lawgiver.  God  bath  not  commanded  us  to  make 
such  search,  or  to  decline  obedience  because  of  the  intentions  of  the 
lawgiver,  and  of  other  sequels  which  may  follow  such  a  bw,  and  our 
giving  obedience  to  it.  To  nmaumJ  it  the  Princess  part,  and  to  tAty 
is  our  part,  the  ntnt  is  GoJ"!  part. 

"  3rd.  Out  obedience  must  be  rational,  and  conscientious,  and 
acceptable.  We  should  render  a  practical  obedience  to  the  Just 
command  and  rule  we  ore  under.  TAe  offiee  and  duty  of  emr 
Ci>n)eien^e  is  ratiuaa/fy  anJ  prudently  to  dtUrtnint  our  own  private 
adioHS  and  affairs,  in  sttih  mailers  at  neither  the  lam  of  God  or  man 
kath  determined  ut,  but  left  us  to  oar  own  prudence.  A  conseiemee 
acts  ccmseientiousty  indeed,  when  it  keeps  itself  within  tkest  due 
Hmits-'  and  when  it  exceeds  these  it  is  no  more  worthy  ta  J^vt  the 
name  ef  Ctnteience,  tut  it  to  receive  Us  own  proper  titles,  wkieh  an 
ignoramt,  ttiffnets,  wilfulness,  pride,  arrogance,  hypocrisy,  pragmati- 
calneu" 

But  while  conscience  is  to  regulate  with    an    absolute 
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authority  "  private  actions  and  aflaini "  its  ofBce  does  not  end 
there.  Man  U  more  than  an  individual,  and  has  a  relation- 
ship to  society,  while  society  has  a  relationship  to  him.  Man 
is  not  an  isolated  unit,  but  is  part  of  a  social  whole  ;  and  while 
society  or  the  state  has  rights  over  him,  he  also  ha.^  rights 
from  society.  As  long  as  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy was  demanded  by  the  Government,  asserting  the  King's 
absolutism  over  "  ail  persons  and  causes  "  and  binding  them 
"  never  to  decline  the  same,"  then  it  was  the  duty  of  these 
Cov-cnantcrs  to  protest,  and  it  is  their  glory  that  they  did  so. 
Their  political  rights  as  citizens,  and  their  religious  righbt  aa 
members  of  the  Church,  were  interfered  with,  and  to  have  sub- 
mitted would  have  been  the  renunciation  of  their  liberty  and 
the  reversion  of  a  progressive  history.  It  would  have  implied 
political  serfdom  and  religious  Hrastianum,  and  that  they  did 
feel  these  alien  to  their  con.<Kience,  constitutes  the  contribu- 
tion they  have  made  to  the  battle  for  constitutional  liberty 
and  spiritual  independence.  Tbcy  would  ha\-c  obeyed  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  keeping  within  his  own  region  and  inter- 
fering not  where  God  alone  can  claim  rule,  but  ttiey  rightly 
declined  to  accept  an  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  rule. 
Had  the  King  reigned  constitutionally  and  not  interfered 
with  the  spiritual  sphere  of  the  Church,  he  would  have  had 
no  more  loyal  •ubjects  than  the  Covenanters.  And  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  private,  public  and  Church  conscience, 
as  Leighton  docs  in  his  treatise,  was  not  only  to  be  blind  to 
the  true  facts  oS  the  case,  but  also  to  discard  the  very  circum- 
stances, that  made  the  realixation  of  his  own  generoai  ideal 
impossible.  Authority  has  its  limits,  and  even  at  the  present 
day  we  are  aware  that  with  all  our  submission  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  there  might  possibly  be  Acts,  to  which  it  would  be 
duty  to  refuse  obedience.  If  such  a  resolve  seldom  comesinto 
practical  consideration,  it  is  mainly  because  respect  for  iiuii- 
vi^ua/  eenseienee  has  so  passed  into  the  minds  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  Parliament,  as  at  present 


omrtibrtBd^  wD  |mm  Ads  man  nanjr  WDMd  be  called  on  to 
dbobcy.  Bat  this  tpmt  is  in  no  sn^  meMsan  doc  to  the 
naktkocc,  wfcidi.  the  Covenaflten  and  tbar  auogjaon  in  the 
battle  far  liberty,  have  made.  Dr.  Saffiuel  Gvdmer  has  wdi 
aaU; 

"It  is  wdl  dul  a  moie  tolcnnt  geaaatioo  ifaODid  reaxmbei 
what  ScodsfKl  owed  to  lbe>e  buolenm  men — a  finn  gnap  on  die 
puamouBUry  of  tnonlitj  and  duty,  and  a  do  less  finn  bold  open 
the  bmberiiness  of  Chriaiao  life  and  its  indq)eBdaKe  of  all 
conwdpaiions  of  wovlcBy  tank  and  pbce.  Robert  Bums  was  not 
eactly  a  model  Prt^bjtenan,  tiui  he  voold  banOy  have  gtrea  oat 
the  watchword  '  a  man's  a  man  (or  a'  that '  if  the  blood  of  his  Pres- 
bfterian  UKcSton  had  not  been  hot  within  htm." ' 

Leighton,  like  Lord  Bacon,  bcIic\Td  that  those  an:  the  best 
laws  by  which  the  king  hath  the  greatest  prerogative  and  the 
people  the  best  liberty,  but  both  were  thinking  of  a  worthy 
monarch,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  Charles  11  was  unworthy 
of  the  ajwtugy  from  the  good  Scottish  Bishop,  nor  would 
the  practical  intelligence  of  the  people  accept  it,  with  such 
a  king  aa  its  Interpretation  and  with  the  government  of 
Lauderdale  as  its  executive.  I-Iow  widespread  was  the  dis- 
content and  how  impossible  was  the  situation  can  be  easily 
diaoerncd  from  Lcighton'n  own  (almost  scornful)  words  in 
another  part  of  his  treatJM : 

"  Every  |>cdlar  and  mechanic  who  should  be  occupied  in  the 
btultiesN  or  thcit  colling,  chap  and  lunJy  labour,  (bey,  forsootl^ 
roust  be  handling  the  helm  of  Government,  and  canvasung  all  the 
oRairs  of  Church  and  State :  and  if  things  be  not  ntodelled  and 
managed  aoeotding  to  their  fooltih,  ridiculous  fancies,  presently 
those  in  aulhorily  are  quite  wrong,  and  they  cannot  in  conscience 
obey  tticm  :  he  who  cannot  well  manage  his  own  |>lough  and  cot- 
tage must  canvaw  both  Church  and  Stale!  Can  a  greater  folly 
readily  possess  the  head  of  a  Bedlamite  P "  ' 

And  yet  these  men  at  the  plough  and  in  the  cottages  of 


'  Ovmmlft  Piatt  in  iiitUry,  p.  6r. 


•  Cf.  R  4». 
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the  country  iillimatcly  settled  the  problem.  They  constituted 
the  backbont:  uf  Scotland,  and  no  ecclesiastical  system  would 
survive  which  did  not  carry  their  sympathies  with  it  Pres- 
bytery meant  to  them  civil  and  religious  Trccdom,  under  the 
guardianship  of  constitutional  government:  Episcopacy  meant 
to  thtim  bondage  under  an  absolute  de^-ipotism.  Well  was  it 
that  they  did  not  bow  the  knee,  for  it  would  have  been  the 
reversal  of  Scottish  history.  No  system,  supported  by 
Charles  11  and  Lauderdale,  could  carry  ScotlamI,  even 
although  it  couid  claim  one  saint,  Robert  Lcighton,  who  was 
single-minded  and  sincere,  i'fesbytery  stirred  the  conscience 
of  the  country,  and  the  fires  of  persecution  only  gave  momen- 
tum to  its  claim. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  speaking  of  mankind,  .said  truly  that 
men  live  by  an  invisible  Hamc  within  them,  and  when  ordinary 
men  make  a  conscience  of  what  they  do,  their  action  gener- 
ally triumphs.  It  is  evermore  the  spirit  that  quickens  and 
keeps  alive,  and  Presbytery  in  touching  thus  the  deepeist 
springs  of  national  life,  became  a  iNeral  education  for  the 
people;  Quite  apart  from  the  extreme  and  fanatical  case  of 
Mitchell'  already  referred  to  (p.  488),  it  made  its  triumph 


'  The  treaimeul  he  leceivcd  was  treacherous  in  the  culremc.  Mitchell 
vru  broughl  before  the  Privy  Council  in  1674,  and,  under  a  promise  that 
his  life  should  be  spared,  wa^s  induced  to  confess  to  his  incffccttial 
aiiempt  to  shoot  Aichbi&hop  Sharp.  But  his  oue  was  trnnsferrcd  to 
the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  there  he  denied  the  charge  0/  having  fired 
the  shot,aod  as  no  evidence  could  be  produced  Against  bitn,  he  was  sent 
10  the  Bass  Rock  for  sale  keeping.  In  1676  h«  was  again  brought 
before  this  Court,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  in  the  feolland  Rising, 
but,  though  tortured  by  the  boot,  he  made  no  admission  that  could 
incriminate  him,  and  was  »ent  back  to  pnson.  Two  yeJrs  later  (January 
ibyZ)  he  was  again  tried  by  the  Justiciary  Court  on  the  original  charge 
of  his  attempt  on  Sharp,  and  his  cotinsel  (Sir  George  Lock  hart)  pleaded 
that  Mitchell  had  made  bis  confession  to  tlie  Privy  Council  under  the 
pledge  that  his  life  would  be  safe.  Lauderdale,  Rotbcs,  Sharp,  and 
Halion,  deposed  on  oath  that  the  pledge  bad  not  been  given,  and 
Lauderdale  iclused  to  allow  the  Register  o(  the  Council  to  be  produced. 
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a  case  of  conscience,  and  the  irony  of  the  situation  was  that 
men  who  desired  to  be  constitutional  citizens  under  a  con- 
stitutional government,  should  have  been  treated  as  rebels, 
because  they  refused  the  admittance  of  a  temporal  authority 
into  a  sphere  where  Conscience  alone  should  rule.  Well  was 
it  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  those  who  came  after  them 
that  they  made  the  prcat  choice,  even  although  it  cost  them 
so  much,  and  declined  to  make  the  jjreat  refusal.  The  "great 
refusal  "  would  have  implied  the  renunciation  of  all  that  was 
best  in  Scottish  history. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER   XII 

Tti«  ReUonition  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  like  the  mediaeval  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops  h«d  the  "  poiwr  to  eket  the  provosl,  hailies,  and 
other  officers  of  the  city,  and  of  putting  in  aikd  putting  out  or  expelliRgi 
ai  their  owa  will  or  good  picaiure,  the  provost  and  ofHcers,' '  to  that 
Episcopacy  impbed  also  rule  over  the  municipal  life  of  Glasgow  on  the 
pUa  as  approved  by  Lauderdale.  The  conciliatory  manner  in  which 
Leigblon  exercised  his  prcrot;ative,  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  the 
Citima,*  aiM)  the  fottowfng  evtracofrom  the  Council  Kecordi  of  Glasgow 
bring  him  btSoie  us  io  the  dischat;ge  o(  bis  respoiuibilUies  as  Archbishop 
of  Claigoir. 

"4  October  167a 

"  The  »id  day  being  the  ordinarie  day  for  ibe  dectioune 
of  the  niaifiilraiis  ol  ibis  burgh,  for  the  year  enihewing, 
compeired  Alcmnder  Todrick,  servilour  to  the  Earle  of 
Tweddaill,  and  producil  ane  letter  direct  be  the  King's 
Majestie  to  the  magislrales  and  countell  of  this  cilie  of 
Gbsgow  quherof  the  lenour  fallowis.  Hie  superscribilur  :  Charles  R. 
Trustie  and  weilbeloved  We  great  yow  weiU.  Wheras  the  Biscbop  of 
DurabUin  whom  we  have  nominated  and  presented  to  the  Archhtschop- 
rick  of  Glasgow,  vacant  by  the  dimissioun  of  Alexander,  lait  aTChbischop 
Ihairof,  is  not  yet  solemnly  invested,  and  that  the  tyme  of  the  electieiaM 
of  the  magisiratis  of  that  our  cilie  is  now  veiie  neir,  we  have  thought 
fill  to  requyre  yow  to  teceave  William  Andersoune  to  b«  your  provost 


Glaqjow 
Council 
Record, 
1667-74. 


Lauderdale  would  have  spaied  their  victim,  bat  Sharp  was  ioexorablti 
and  Mitchell  was  sent,  In  Laudcnlale's  words,  to  "  glorify  God  si  the 
Craumarket." 

'  Sir  James  Matwick't  CkarUn  o/Gtajgoto,  part  i.  ch.  xU. 
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for  ihis  eiuhewins  yetr.  An<l  we  leave  for  tbU  ty-me  lh«  cledioune  of 
the  rcmaitem  magistraw  for  this  yew  to  the  said  pro%'c&t  and  couosell 
of  our  said  cUie.  And  ia  eaike  any  other  be  elected  hefot  thi»  our 
c-ommand  come  to  foor  luodi^  yav,  nochtwithsiandrnji  receave  William 
Andersounc  l4)r  your  provest  for  this  cnsbewiBg  year.  So  expecting 
your  reddie  obedience  we  bid  yow  faiiweiU.  Given  at  our  court  of 
Whytball  ibc  :4(h  day  of  Augmi  1670  and  of  our  ngoe  tbe  13  yctr. 
Sig  sMbteriMur :  By  his  Majesties  comtnatid  :  LauderdailL' 

"3  October  1671- 

The  quhilk  day.  being  the  ordinarie  day  for  eleaing  of  the  M^stratis 
of  ihii  burgh  coinpeired  (;eoi);e  AnderMune,  ane  of  the  ordinarie  clarkis 
ihairof.'and  producit  ane  letter  direct  to  the  ptoveist,  baillics  and  counKell 
of  the  s-miyiic  daiiii  at  \\'hyihall  llie  eleventh  of  September  last  by  past 
qnhaiiof  iIm  tenour  fallowis  :  Auured  ^tud  (reladcs,  yc  may  remember 
that  in  rcfrpect  that  the  archbishop  of  CUigow  was  not  seliled,  his 
Mnjeatw  the  Ust  year  did  aominu  and  appoynt  William  AtMjersoune 
to  be  proveist  of  GlaiKow ;  and  now,  upon  tbe  aatne  coitMderatioane  hie 
Majcstie  ii  pleased  to  ordour  and  appoynt  that  the  said  WtUtam  Ander- 
Muoe  coDtiDow  proveikt  of  Glasgow  for  this  next  cBSbawtng  year.  Hiis 
tbe  King  hes  commaitdit  me  to  signifie  a>  his  cxpres  pleasour.  Si\ 
being  conlvdent  of  your  redie  obedience,  reit  yout  assured  guid  blend. 
Sic  SHbicriHtur :  LauderdaiU." 

"  I  October  167J. 

"The  qtihilk  day,  being  the  Ofdinarie  day  for  the  elcciioime  of  tbe 
magistiatis  of  tbit  burgh  of  GUtgow  for  a  year  to  come,  there  was  Mot 
doune,  be  the  archbithop  of  Glasgow  hit  Krvani,  ane  paper  suhscribit 
be  the  said  archbithop  of  this  dait,  bearing  him  to  deiyie.  for  this  tyme. 
for  cenaiiM  axisMkntloiuMa  moving  him  thaino,  to  know  qubom  Ui« 
loune  oooomI]  of  Glufow,  and  ibe  bodio  of  the  burgessis,  or  major 
part  of  tbem,  doc  desyre  10  bo  thair  m.igistiaiit  fot  live  cn^hewing  year, 
and  that  Ibey  meit  (or  this  en<I,  trnslinj^  they  mill  Iw  caiefull  tu  manage 
this  aflatr  without  tamult.  And,  fust,  he  drsyted  to  know,  as  being 
binuelfo  impartiatl  in  Ibai,  whom  they  wold  liave  their  proveisl,  and  tbe 
persone  whom  they  should  recommend,  (unles  his  grace  upon  veria 
migblie  reasoaca  to  tbe  conirair)  saJI  lykly  b«  nominat  be  tbe  said 

Iwehbischop.    At  the  taid  paper  m  itsclfe  beam ;  bnog  thus  subscribit, 
R.  Letgbtoiuie.' 
[William  AndenoBM  was  rccommaadtd  liar  n^iction  at  provost 
Mid  lbs  archbishop  nominated  bim  and  chote  three  bailiet  out  of  a  Uct 
of  ■incpirtont.l 
"  30  September  Ifr?} 
[I'bis  being  the  day  for  election  of  magistrates  "and  bocaua  Robert 
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uclibitcbop  of  Glasgow  had  graniit  licence  co  the  tsid  nufpstrata  aiut 
coimtfll  lo  sett  doune  a  Ijrl  <rf  three  penonei  out  of  qohiik  t>i  ibc  »id 
bishop  might  choyse  one  peraone  to  be  proveiti  of  ihii  burgh  the  uid 
y«ar  cD&hewing  "  .  .  .  "  The  sakl  roagMlratit  nnd  counsd!  decnt  (uith 
thairof  their  ihrie  penonea,  vie  William  Aodniouiie,  preient  prorebi, 
John  Walkin»haw  and  Jofane  Cauldvall,  and  did  direct  the  utd  lyl  to 
the  Castle  ot  Glasgow  quhair  the  siiid  archbithop  wiu  for  the  tyme 
to  be  presented  lo  bim.  .  .  .  After  siijhtnig  quhetof  be  did  naminat  the 
said  William  Andersoitne  to  be  proveist  of  ihU  biugb  for  the  year 
cn^hcwinii.*  Tber«a/tet:  the  archbishop  elected  3  bailio  out  of  a  leet 
of  9  pcrwas.] 

"6  October  1674." 
[Nomination  of  Provost,  etc,  made  by  Alexander,  archbishop  ol 
Olassow.] 

From  Accoonit  Mtchaebnaa  1673  to  Michaelmu  1674- 

"  Item,  deburut  to  twa  bursars  and  twa  poor  men,  be 
ordour  of  the  lait  aichbishop  io  tbe  fine  end  of  the 
annuel  nit  tbe  lotrae  owes  him  be  band  eight  puadis 
staiiing." 

From  Accoimtt  1671-3. 
"  Item,  the  compter  chatgev  himtelf  with  40a  lib.  starling, 
borrovit  be  the  lotuie  fra  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and 
rcccivii  be  the  thes-iurer,  i^de  CAfioo  Scots.* 
{Tbe  Town  had  evidently  money  on  Bond,  lent  by  the  Archbishop.) 

II.  The  following  rcfcrtmccs  from  the  Glasgow  Presbytery 
Records  show  that  the  Archbishop  sat  as  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  Presbytery.  On  account  of  the  burnt  edges  of  tlie 
Records,  a  good  number  of  word»  are  awanting,  but  the 
meaning  can  be  understood. 

Excerpts  from  Prcsbytcr>'  Records  of  Glasgow. 

"  30  JtUy,  1670 

"The  Mid  day  the  raodetalor  exhibited  a  letter  from  the 

UMhop  of  Biscbop  of   Dum  .  .  .  detyring  it  may  be  rcgrated,  the 

2™  •(*  ■  tennor  <|uIierof   fotloweth  :   Glasgow,    July  .  .  .  Keveiead 

,  .  ,  Ihe    Dreihereo.     Reing  appointed  be  his    Majestie  (or  a  little 

Synod      .  .  .  take  some  inspcciioun  of  the  church  allairs    of  lliis 

dioceM,  that  is  to  .  .  .  that  1  d«»yrt:  to  meet  with  yow  in 

Ihit  place  alMn)  >■  convenient  .  .  .  and  thcifoi  I  cnlte.3t  yo<r  to  coo- 

vdne  beir  on  Twwday  the  36  of  Ihi*  Jiilly,  wlier,  tlod  wilUiis,  yow  will 

Ikid  readie  to  wait  upon  yow  .  .  . 

"brother  andscrv. 
"  R.  Leicmt  . 


Council 
Rnunl, 

1674-S7. 
p.t$. 


Council 

Kccurd, 

:i667-74- 
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"The  said  letter  was  directed  to  the  moderator  to  be  commimicated 
...  Id  obedience  to  quhicb  letter  the  presbiterie  is  appointed  to  meet 
at  the  Synod  as  aTorsaid." 

"September,  1671. 

"The  said  day  it  was  represented  to  the  presbiterie  be  Mr.  Gabriel 
Russell  .  .  .  not  get  a  session  without  the  countenance  of  the  BaiUie  of 
Regalile  .  .  .  made  his  application,  and  that  the  baillie  of  lalite  is  .  .  . 
and  all  the  ministeris  within  the  barrony,  provyding  the  Bischop  gives 
.  .  .the  presbiterie  intreatis  the  Bischop  to  give  his  countenance  to 
.  .  .  be  his  subscription,  and  applycation  heirof  being  made  to  the 
.  .  .  willing  give  the  samen,  "  I  do  earnestly  inlreat  the  Baillie  ...  his 
outmost  assistance  to  the  ministeris  within  these  .  .  .  kirk  sessions 
quher  it  is  needfull  and  toward  .  .  .  ministeris  and  sessions  quher  they 
are  siablished. 

"  R.  Lbichtoi*.* 

"  3  January,  1672." 

At  Glasgow  the  3  of  January  1672  "The  Archbischop  "  [included  in 
the  Sederunt]. 

"22  May,  167a." 
[The  signature  "  R.  Leighton  "  is  appended  to  an  Act  of  Presbytery, 

"  16  September,  1673." 
"  The  Archbishop  "  [included  in  the  Sederunt}. 

"  24  September,  1673  " 
"The  Archbischop  "  [again  included  in  the  Sederunt}. 


A.L.  33 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

RESICKATIOK,  RETIREMENT,  DEATH 

"  Jam«5  VI.  bad  to  exercise  niiich  pr«&«iii«  before  he  succeeded 
dispbcinic  Presbyter]-  by  Hpiiropacy,  but  ibe  subjects  of  Chailcs  I 
had  the  mciDory  of  tbc  Iriumphanl  Covcnanu  in  their  tnlnd.i  and  of 
twelve  yeani*  succexsAit  revolt  atj''""'  "^e  toyi^l  authority.  To  coerce  a 
Dniionthatbitdthut  known  liberty  and  liad  becomeconsdous  of  its  powers, 
was  Uic  taO:  of  Cliaricsaiid  hi$  miaisiers.  How  they  accomplished  their 
Ijuk  ix  liUy  described  when  it  is  said  that  it  was  by  the  melluxls  of  an 
Inqui&ition  rather  than  by  forms  ol  KovernmcnL  Hb  reign,  like  Uk»c 
of  his  two  predecessors,  had  proved  that,  at  the  ttage  of  development 
tlw  country  had  now  attained,  a  ruler  who  differed  fiom  Ibe  majority  of 
his  sobjecis  on  the  fundamenut  principles  of  nniional  well-being  had 
ceased  to  be  a  possibility.*— pRorBSSOR  Hume  Bkowk. 

"There  is  a  manircst  dislioction  bciwcea  ^Mritual  govcmmcnt  and 
political  or  rifil  government.  Christ  drew  a  distinciion  between  the 
spiritual  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Kingdom  of  this  worid.  If,  (hcrefore, 
priocea  usurp  some  of  the  authority  of  (Jod,  we  must  not  obey  ibem 
except  in  so  far  as  may  be  done  without  ofiendioit  Cod.  Is  it  aa; 
beuer  to  submit  to  Berne  ihao  to  Kome?*— JOUH  Calvin. 


EIGHTON  had  now  striven  for  the  attainment  of 
ideal  of  Church  polity  in  Scotland — comprehetuive 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — but  he  saw  that  under  the 
existing  government,  and  with  the  tcmj)er  of  tlie  people 
towards  it,  realization  was  impossible.      To   Presbyterians 
and    Episcopalians  alike,  his  proposed   "accommodation ' 
was  a  compromise,  which   would  ^ivc  away  the  essential'' 
principles  for  which  each   existed,  and  it  was  equally  dis- 
liked by  both  parties.     It  evoked  an  opposition  as  keen  onl 
the  Episcopalian  as  on  the  Presbyterian  side,  and  Archbishop 
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Usber's  ■  Model  was  as  rouch  rejected  in  England  as  it  was 
in  Scotland,  while  in  the  latter  country  it  had  the  prestige 
of  Lcighton's  great  and  honoured  name  connected  with  it, 
but  all  in  vain.  There  was  nothing  but  disappointment  in 
the  whole  outlook.  A  breach  too.  or  something  approaching 
it,  had  occurred  between  Lauderdale  and  Leighton,  and  1-au- 
derdalc's  character  was  not  one  that  could  have  any  charm  (or 
him.  Richard  Baxter  in  1672  had  addressed  a  letter  of  ex- 
postulation to  Lauderdale  on  hts  dishonourable  career,*  and 
Leighton  must  have  dislikcil  most  bitterly  to  act  with  a 
Comrobstoner  whom  he  could  not  respect  as  a  man.  Lau- 
derdale too  suspected  him  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
Hamilton  party  of  reform*  and  knew  too  well  that  Leighton 
desired  an  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  which  his  royal  master  was 
most  unwilling  to  concede,  in  fact  opposed  to  the  extreme 
degree.  Again,  if  Laudeidalc  ruled  Scotland,  his  second  wife, 
Lady  Dy&art,*  ruled  both  him  and  the  Court.  Sharp  and  his 
colle^ucs  made  abject  flattery  and  submission,  but  Leigh- 
ton had  too  much  grandeur  of  character  about  him  for 
such  work."     He  went  seldom  cither  to  Lauderdale  and  his 


*  Lcightini  doe*  not  teem  to  have  known  Usber  pcrtoMlly— at  leui 
here  i«  ito  evidence  of  any  rtiend&hip.      In  Um  IJ/t  ami  Lflltn  of 

Archhitkap  Utker,  \tf  Rkbiud  Parr,  D.D.,  ihere  are  323  letten  ptinted, 
but  not  OM  it  to  or  from  Lcigblon.  lo  Elringion'*  Edition  (1847)  of 
UthcT**  wAikt  (16  vola.)  there  are  461  letters  pubtisbed  in  vob.  ijand 
16,  but  t^W  one  of  them  is  to  or  (ram  leighton.  Hii  knowledfe  of 
U>ber  Mcmi  10  have  been  derived  from  hit  publitlicd  work*  and  from 
a  (jeiicial  appreciation  of  bli  posinon  in  reUtion  to  Lbe  Chiuch  difficulties 
of  the  time. 

*  LauJirdAtt  I'afierSt  in.  i3S-3)9k 

*  Lavr't  Aftmcriah,  pt  71. 

*  Leighton  could  not  cndnre  Lady  Dynrl,  «nd  it  is  mmhjr  of  nott 
that  lbe  I'mbyttfian  annaliut,  Kirkton,  Wodiow  and  Law,  eiKb  repre* 
geniin);  diflercni  shadM  of  opmioo,  all  >peak  kindly  of  Lauderdalei 
and  annbute  lii*  toveritie*  asain»t  the  Covcaanten  to  lite  influcncv  of 
hii  second  wife.  Her  iriunipfa  over  ber  btuband  was  evidently  one  of 
the  main  rcaioat  of  Leigblon's  rclircmenL 

*  Lalgbton'i  Deed  of  Dcinisuoa  was  published  in  the  MnilLtmi  MU' 
ctlltmy  <vol.  iv.  port  i.  pp.  J9S-399}  from  the  coUec(lan»  uf   Uawian 
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Duchess,  even  although  he  was  alwa)-^  treated  by  them  with 
great  dwtinction.* 

In  »l)ort  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  be  loj-al  to  his  vision, 
and  regarding  the  situation  as  a  hopeless  one,  desired  to 
retire  to  that  "quiet  hermitage"  for  which  he  often  longed, 
amid  the  din  of  the  strange  conflict  that  surrounded  his  lot. 
He  determined  to  keep  the  Kinu  loyal  to  his  promise  of 
1673,  and  to  be  done  with  a  Church  party  of  which  Lauder- 
dale was  the  head.  We  know  that  Leighton  was  in  London 
in  June,  1674  * ;  that  Sharp,  Leighton  and  Burnet  had  an  inter- 
view with  Charles  there  in  September  of  the  same  year'  ;  and 
that  Burnet  held  his  Synod  in  Gla^jow  on  the  second  week 
<^  October*  All  points  to  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  Leighton  to  continue  in  office,  but  it  was  vain.  His 
resignation  was  ultimately  accepted  ;  and  Burnet,  restored  to 
office  ind  reinstated  as  Archbishop  of  Gla^ow,  became  a 
pliant  tool  In  the  hands  of  Lauderdale.  Leighton  lefl  Glas- 
gow in  December  1674'  and  retiretl  to  the  Sussex  Home 
of  his  sister,  whom  he  loved,  and  to  whom  some  of  his 
tenderest  letters  were  addressed. 

Turner,  £«{.  It  la  withoui  date,  but  cannot  be  referred  la  a  later 
period  than  ibe  ntutimn  of  1C174.  It  is  ibiu  warded  and  tinned: — 
"  Sting  raoi^H  U  trlin  to  n  privtUt  ii/e,  I  dot  ahtotuUly  surrtudtr  imd 
rfsigH  my  firtstnt  ckurgt  0/  lit  diattit  »f  GltuM^  to  hit  dispotd  vf  aikit 
HajtsHt  shaU  think  fitt.~R.  Ltigklen." 

Burnet  states  thai  prcvions  to  lliia,  Lcigliton  "hsd  gathered  together 
many  instances  out  of  Church  history  of  Uisbopi  that  had  left  their 
See*  and  retired  (rom  the  world  and  wu  much  ptcaicd  with  these."  In 
Archbitihop  Spoui&woode'a  histor)-  (published  1655)  he  mijibt  have 
read  bow  one  oi  his  own  ptedeccKMir*,  S.  David't  preceptor.  Bishop 
John,  finding  bU  episcopal  uutliority  set  at  nought,  and  "  when  b«  per- 
ceived bis  coiDplainii  not  much  rccaidcd,  foiiiook  his  charge  and  vent 
into  France,  enclosing  himself  in  the  Monastery  of  Tows,  where  he 
abode  until  Ihe  Pope  compelled  him  to  return."  (Iliilorjf  t/tht  Ckurfh 
0/  Si«lliind,^.  113.) 

'  Unmet,  i.  &03.  *  Lav's  Mtmariais,  p.  71. 

'  H'trley  Papers,  i.  347. 

*  L.aw's  Mttnorialt,  p.  71,  and  WodrowS  HitUry,  n,  275, 

'  Bumil,  ii.  (ay 
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The  followinR  statement  from  the  Glai^ow  Town  Council 
Records  both  manifests  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at 
Gla^ow,  and  indicates  that  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
citixens  to  retain  him  (if  possible)  in  office. 

"  ind  May,  1673. 

"The  said  day,  in  presens  of  the  «td  Provcst,  Baillics,  and 
Counscilt  compeared  Rot.  Rae  and  Johne  Cauldwall,  twa  of  the 
bte  Baillies  of  this  bur^  as  commissional  from  the  nierchand  rank 
within  the  laroyne,  and  did  present  to  them  ane  supplicaiioune  from 
the  taid  merchand  rank,  maliand  mentione  that  they,  being  infomied 
of  the  Archliithop  of  Glasgow,  his  being  now  at  Court  at  London,  is 
of  intcntiounc  to  dcmitt  his  office  as  Archbisbop  in  our  Souercign 
Lordis  handts,  and  considering  that  the  whoill  citie  and  incorpora- 
tiounc  thcrin  hes  tired  peaoeabUe  and  quyeilie  since  the  uid  Arch- 
bishop, his  coming  to  this  bwgh,  throw  hts  Christian  cariagc  and 
behavcor  towards  thvm.  and  by  his  government  with  great  dis- 
creiioune  and  Diodcratiounc,  and  fearing,  if  his  dimissiounis  be 
rec^avit,  the  sainyne  may  tend  to  the  great  prejudice  of  this  butgh 
u>d  cunlrie  about,  and  therefor  intreating  and  desyring  the  said 
Magistratis  and  Counsell  to  mak  applicatioune  to  quhat  pcrsonet  at 
Court  they  think  most  fitt  and  in  [narticular  to  his  Grace  the  Uuk  of 
I^uderdaill,  by  lettrcs  or  ulhir  such  correspondence  aa  they  sail 
pleas." 

[Tlie  entiy  breaks  off  here  and  a  blank  is  left  in  the  record.] 
(Ci'Ugaw  Mtm&raNlia,  pp  3r6,  317-} 

His  first  place  of  retirement  was  at  Edinburgh,  atxl  he 
lived  for  some  time  within  the  precincts  of  the  College^  where 
he  seems  always  to  have  retained  rooms' and  wheir  his  former 
ofBcc  was  Gllcd  by  William  Colville,  who  had  been  put  !n 
nomination  at  the  time  of  Lcighton's  own  appointment  But 
in  a  short  time  he  retired  to  Broadhurst,'  in  Horsted  Keynes, 
Sussex,  where,  stuTounded  by  the  affection  of  his  sister  and 

■  See  p.  486. 

'  **  BrondhurU  U  now  a  lannhoiue.  There  is  a  shady  a<rcBue  iner. 
grown  with  ferns,  and  a  group  of  old  trees,  wbkb  was  Leighuin's 
bvourite  resort  The  rector  in  Lcighton's  time,  for  five  yean  at  least 
befote  his  death,  was  (h«  Rev,  Gilet  Moore.  H«  kept  a  diary,  which 
was  printed  in  1S71,  under  the  title  of  A  Cl*rjir—*'fi  Di«ty  of  tk» 
SevtnUfHik  Ctntury.  Ii  ii  n  curxnii  fad  ihai  Lcighton  is  not  mra- 
tMwcd  in  it'    (Illaif'j  Arckhhk^  l4i^kfony  fip.  6j,  64.) 
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family,  he  spent  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.    Bumct  thus 
describes  his  latter  years : 

"  lie  livc-d  ten  yvan  in  Sussex,  in  great  piivacy,  dividing  his  time 
wholly  between  study  and  rctiretuent,  and  the  doing  of  good :  for  in 
the  parish  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  parishes  round  about,  he  was 
always  cinpto>'ed  in  preaching,  and  in  reading  of  prayers.  He  dis- 
tributed all  he  had  in  charities,  choosing  rather  to  have  it  go  through 
other  people's  hands  than  his  own :  for  I  was  his  almoner  in 
Ixtndon.  ...  He  lamented  oft  to  me  the  stupidity  that  he  oliaerved 
among  the  commons  of  England :  who  seemed  to  be  much  more 
insensible  in  the  matters  ot  religion  than  the  commons  of  Scotland 
were.  Hcrctaincdslill  a  partieular  inclinationtoScotland:  and  if  be 
had  seen  any  prospect  of  doing  good  there,  he  would  have  gone  and 
lived  and  died  amon^  them.  In  the  short  time  that  the  aflairs  of 
Scotland  were  in  live  Duke  of  MonmouthN  hands,  he  had  been 
po»csscd  with  such  an  opinion  of  him  that  he  moved  the  King  to 
write  to  him  to  go  and  at  least  live  in  Scotland,  if  he  would  iwt 
engage  in  a  bishopric  there.  Ilul  that  fell  with  tim  duke's  credit 
He  was  in  his  last  )-cani  turned  to  a  greater  severity  against  |K>pery 
than  I  had  inugincd  a  man  of  his  temper  and  of  his  largains  in 
|K>ints  of  opinion  was  capable  of.  He  spoke  of  iheir  cormptiocu,  of 
the  secular  si)irit,  and  of  the  cruelly  that  appcari^l  in  that  church, 
with  an  extraordinary  concern  :  and  tamcnlcd  the  shameful  advances 
tliat  we  seemed  to  be  making  towards  popery.  He  did  this  with  a 
tenderness,  and  an  edge,  that  I  did  not  expect  from  so  recluse  and 
mortified  a  man.  /fe  Imiked  on  the  Staff  the  Ckurth  of  EnglanJ  tvas 
iit  with  very  mthrukaJy  refitetient,  and  was  very  utua^  at  an 
exprtisian  thsn  mtuM  ustd  that  it  wat  the  test  constituted  ehurth  in 
the  world.  He  thought  it  was  tmly  so,  with  relation  to  the  doc- 
trine, the  worship,  and  the  main  pans  of  our  government.  But  as 
to  administration,  both  witli  rebtion  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
the  pastoral  caic,  be  looked  on  it  as  one  of  the  most  corrupt  be  had 
ever  seen.  He  thought  wc  looked  like  a  fair  carcase  of  a  body 
without  a  spirit ' :  without  that  i«al,  that  strictness  of  life,  and  that 
laboriousness  in  the  clergy  that  became  us."  * 

The  following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Aird  was  evidently 
written  from  Broadhurst : 

'  Both  John  Wesley  and  bis  father  frequently  quoted  thb  phrase  oi 
Leighton's  with  regard  to  tbe  Church  of  the  period. 

*  History,  vol,  U.  [ip.  438, 439. 
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(.676.) 
"I  did  receive  yoat  letter,  which  1  would  have  Voown  to  be 
yourt,  tliough  it  hod  no  other  sign  but  thv  pielj  and  aJTcctionate 
kincln<.-ss  expressed  in  it. 

"  I  will  ofTcr  you  no  apology  {nor  I  hope  I  need  not)  for  not 
writing  since  that  i  ytsi,  I  will  conrcss,  tlut  if  the  surprising  and 
uncxjiected  occasion  of  ihv  licareT  had  not  drawn  it  from  nte.  1 
should  hardly  for  a  long  time  to  codm:  have  dofM;  what  1  am  now 
doing ;  and  yet  still  love  you,  more  tlian  tbcy  do  one  another  that 
interchange  letters,  even  of  kindrtesii,  0.1  often  as  the  gaieties  come 
forth,  and  aa  long  as  they  arc  too.  Aitd  now  I  have  begun,  I  would 
end  just  here ;  for  I  have  nothing  to  say.  twthiog  of  aflairs  (to  be 
sure)  private  or  public ;  and  to  strike  up  to  discourses  of  derotioit, 
alix !  what  i.t  there  to  be  said,  hut  what  you  sufficiently  know,  and 
daily  read,  and  daily  think,  and,  I  am  confident,  daily  endeavour  to 
do7  And  I  am  beaten  back,  if  I  had  a  great  mind  to  speak  of  such 
thmgs,  by  tbe  sense  of  so  great  deficiency  in  dcHni;  those  tbing!^ 
tliai  the  most  igrwnint  among  Christians  cannot  choose  but  know. 
Instead  of  all  line  [rations  I  fly  to  KvpmXt^ay,  Xpttm  t^jjaor.  I 
think  Ihtm  th*  grtat  heroti  and  txalltnt  fxrsimi  of  the  tiwrld  that 
attiiin  ta  /iigfi  Jfgms  of  purt  <ont(mf'lalion  and  diviitt  love  ;  hil  tfxt 
to  thffu,  Ihem,  that,  in  aspiring  A»  UmI,  and  fatting  tharl  of  //,  fail 
doa/n  into  d<tp  humility  and  ttlf-tonUmpi,  and  a  rral  dtstn  to  bt 
dttpiud  and  trampled  pn  hy  all  Iht  tcarld.  And  I  lieliere  that  they 
that  sink  lowest  into  that  depth  stand  nearest  to  advancement  to 
those  other  heights.  For  tbe  great  King,  who  ti  the  fountain  of  that 
honour  hath  given  us  this  diaracterof  Himvelf,  that  ffe  misti  thr 
pnnd,  andgiva  gract  to  tht  huwiilt.  Farewell,  my  dear  Inend,  and 
be  eo  charitable  as  sometimes  in  your  addresses  upwards,  to  remem- 
ber a  poor  caitiff,  who  no  day  forgets  you.' 

"ijlh  December,  1676." 

ad> 
"tc 
chi 

[ . 


TI1C  following  fragment  of  a  letter  indicates  not  only  tbe 
advance  uf  ycart,  but  Uiat  hunger  for  eternity — thAt  longing 
"  to  be  with  Christ  which  Is  far  better  " — which  has  been  the 
characteristic  of  deep  s|>irttuitl  natures,  like  Leighton's,  that 
constantly  view  things  in  the  light  of  eternity. 

Mktdlcton's  Ivililion  of  Ltigkton^t  Warh,  vol  ii.  pp^  461,  46a. 
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"  I  Bnd  daily  more  uid  more  reason  without  me,  iUid  within  me 
yet  much  more,  to  pant  and  long  to  be  gone.  I  am  gro*m  exceed- 
ing uneasy  in  writing  and  5)>eaking,  yea  almost  in  thinking,  when  1 
reflect  how  cloudy  our  clearest  thoughts  are :  but,  I  think  again  what 
other  can  wc  do,  till  the  day  break,  and  (he  shadows  ftee  away :  as 
one  that  lietfa  awake  in  the  night  must  be  thinking,  and  one  thought 
that  will  likely  oflenest  Ktum,  when  by  all  otlter  thou^ts  he  finds 
little  relief,  ii  ofAeit  mil  it  bt  day  t " 

Lcighton's  benefactions  to  Dunblane,  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  may  be  here  referred  ta  In  1673  he  mortified 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Dunblane  the  "  soume  of  ane 
thousand  and  twcntic  -  four  punds  Scots  money,"  and  in 
1683,  by  will,  be  bequeathed  to  the  Diocese  of  Dunblane, 
his  lai^c  library,  with  a  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  (after- 
wards increased  by  his  nephew  to  three  hundred  pounds) 
for  the  building  of  a  "room"  for  his  books.' 

To  Edinburgh  Univertity  he  lelt  fifty  pounds,  to  be  added 
to  hit  previous  gift  of  one  hundred  pounds,  for  "the  main- 
tenance  of  one  student  in  philosophy  there  during  his  four 
years'  course."  * 

To  Glasgow  he  bequeathed  £1 50  "  for  the  standing  main- 
tenance of  two  poor  men  yearly "  in  Uie  hospital  of  St. 
Nicolas,*  and  .£150  "for  the  maintenance  of  one  student  in 
philosojihy  during  his  four  years'  course  in  the  Colledg  of 
Glasco"  for  all  time  coming.* 

The  following  letter  from  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of 
Glasgow  was  written  to  Lci'ghton  in  acknowledgment  of  hts 
gift. 

"a;  August,  1677. 

"  Mortilication  by  '  Bischop  I^ghtoune  lail  ardi- 
btschop  of  ULasgow'  of  ^^^ijo  to  Ilurar,  and  £t^o  to 
poor  men  in  St  Nicolias  Hospital  produced  to  the 
Town  Council, 


GluEow 

Conncil 

Record, 

»t.  p.  I3». 


•  P.  s8»  ei  sfg.        *  Pp.  593  aiKl  399.         *  P.  593, 

*  P.  S93-    ^f-  Mttiimtnla  Alma  Univenitaih  Giiuguemis,    \.  419, 
430  J  ii.  503,  S46 :  iii.  (89. 
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"8  September,  1677. 

"There  wasane  tetter  sutncribil  Uci  the  mngislratcs  and  coiinscll 
direct  to  Bischop  L^htoune,  quhairoT  the  tcnotir  fallowes:— My 
lard.  Wee  recMvit  aoc  accompt  from  Mr.  Andcrxonc  of  four 
&TOuri8«id  (Duniftcencc  touardis  the  poor  of  tbb  pbce,  b;  the 
itiOTti6catioune  of  thrie  htindteth  pundis  starling,  one  half  towardis 
II  bumrie  in  the  univentJlie  and  the  uther  to  twa  poor  men  in  St. 
Nicolbs  Hospitall ;  and  wo  cannot  but,  with  all  gratitude  and  sense 
of  obligatioanc  to  your  cair  and  zaill  to  our  poor,  retume  yow  roost 
bcartie  [thanks?]  for  this  libeiallitie.  So,  in  complyance  with  youi 
pious  and  charitable  intentiounes  we  dedare  tlut  wu  nr  vctic  wcill 
satisfeit  to  accept  on  ws  and  our  succcssouHb  the  debt  oj  tltese 
sowmcs  to  be  pa>ii  in  to  ws,  arul  that  wc  will  nocht  only  mak  dew 
and  (hankfull  payment  of  thes  annual  renlis  Ihairof  in  maner  as  they 
ar  by  yow  mortified  and  designed  but  wc  will  indeavour  by  all 
mcancs  in  our  power  that  the  whoill  uther  cincumstanoes  and  designs 
of  your  so  pious  and  charitable  a  work  be  dewly  observed  and  tn- 
teariie  and  punctwallie  ordorcd  according  to  your  awne  metlmd 
without  any  innovatloune.  And  hoping  your  cair  .-ind  afTcctioune 
tot  tbc  poor  sail  nocht  want  its  awnc  rcwaJrd  by  Him  wlio  repayes 
quhat  is  given  to  thetn.wc  doc  alwaycs  rcmaync,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
shipis  nosl  humble  servants. ' 

"  10  November,  1677. 

p.  ijs.         "Ttie  proveist  produdt  a  letter  fra  Bisehop  Lightounc 
of  his  reccpt  of  theirs  sent  to  him  (brmerly;  and  ap- 
poyntCB  the  proveist,  in  name  of  the  coumell,  to  send  him  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  his  so  cirilt  and  kynd  retume  to  them.'* 

There  now  remains  but  little  to  add  r^arding  Lcighton'i 
closing  years.  He  lived  far  from  the  strife,  but  was  to  the 
close  of  his  life  "solicitous  about  Scotland."  He  was  ever 
willing  to  hcli>— old  man  as  he  now  waa — if  bis  help  could 
have  been  of  any  avail,  and  the  next  that  is  heard  of  him  is 
In  1679^ 

Sharp  was  murdered  on  Mngus  Moor  on  May  3,  1679 : 
and  the  skirmish  of  Drumclu^,(June  i)wlien  the  Covenanters 
completely  routed  tbc  royal  troop«,  waa  followed  by  the 
serious  engagement   of   Dothwcll    Bridge  (June  22),  when 
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the  Covenanters,— unprepared,  led  by  an  incapable  com- 
mander, divided  in  their  own  counselst  and  witli  no  definite 
plan  of  action, — were  dereated  by  the  royal  army  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  Royalists  hardly 
!o5tt  a  man,  while  over 400  Covenanters  were  slain,  and  t^oo 
taken  prisoners. 

There  was  now  a  nobk  opportuni^'  of  trying  the  ciTccts 
of  conciliation,  and  Monmouth's  influence  was  all  on  the  side 
of  leniency.  On  his  return  to  Lxindon  he  procured  an  Act 
of  Indcmnit>'  and  a  third  Act  of  Indulgence,  but  they  were 
as  futile,  as  they  were  well  meant.  The  general  policy  of  the 
l'ri\-y  Council  was  not  reversed,  the  indemnity  granted  was 
partial  and  short-lived,  the  indulged  ministers,  now  as  for- 
merly, were  under  government  supervision  and  by  the  xealous 
Covenanters  were  styled  "  dumb  dogs." 

Lcighton  was  evidently  regarded  as  the  man  for  the  hour 
whose  influence  might  now  tell  upon  Scottish  aflairs,  and  but 
for  the  Privy  Council,  who  can  say  what  he  might  not  have 
achieved?  A  better,  if  a  short-lived,  condition  of  mind 
also  seem!)  to  have  possessed  the  King,  and  he  wrote  to 
Lcighton,  who  had  been  out  of  public  affairs  for  five  years, 
and  was  living  quietly  at  Broadhurst,  his  sister's  house  in 
Sussex. 

"Windsor,  July  16,  1679. 
"  Mr  I^RO— 

"Ipm  resolved  to  try  vrhat  clemencjr  can  prevail  upon  such  in 
Scotland  as  will  not  conform  to  ihe  government  of  the  Church 
there :  for  effecting  of  which  design,  I  desire  ttiAt  j-ou  may  go  down 
to  Scotland  with  your  first  convcniency :  and  Uikc  all  possible  pains 
for  persuading  all  you  can  of  both  opinions  to  as  much  mutual 
cortespondenoe  and  concord  as  can  be :  and  send  me  from  time  to 
time  cfaancters  both  of  men  and  thing*.  In  order  to  this  design, 
1  shall  send  a  precept  for  two  hundred  pounds  sleilii;^  upon  my 
Excliequer,  till  you  rciolve  bow  to  serve  roc  in  a  stated  emplt^- 
ment. 

"Your  loving  i-'ncnd, 
"Charles  R. 

"For  the  Bishop  ot  Dunblane." 
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Leighton,  although  he  would  not  consent  to  resume  his 
episcopal  office,  wsls  willing  to  take  the  step  ]>ropo3ed 
by  the  King,  if  any  benefit  was  likely  to  arise  from  it, 
but  his  Scottish  visit  nc%-er  took  place.  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  influence  declined :  few  accepted  the  indem- 
nity :  the  indulgence  was  cancelled  ' :  the  hunt  fw  "  rebels" 
and  "  convcntklcrs "  was  again  begun  by  the  flcrcc 
soldiers  of  Dalzell,  that  persecutor  who,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  harassed  people,  was  in  league  with  the 
devil,  and  cast  no  shadow  as  bis  gaunt  figure  crossed  the 
light  of  day.  Bothwcll  Bridge  closed  the  career  of  Lauder* 
dale,  no  doubt,  as  Rullion  Green  closed  the  dominion  of 
Rothes:  and  when  in  December  1679  James,  Duke  of  York, 
took  his  place  at  the  board  of  the  Scottish  Frivy  Council  at 
Edinburgh,  the  policy  wa.s  begun,  by  which,  first  as  commis> 
sioncr  and  afterwards  as  king,  he  eventually  alienated  Scot* 
land  from  its  ancient  race  of  princes.  Now  more  titan 
ever  the  jwoplc  distrusted  Episcopacy,  as  a  dUguised 
fonn  of  Romanism,  and  trusted  Presbyter}',  as  the  national 
bulwark  against  I'opery.  Now  it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  Presbytery  in  Scotland  wms  not  an  accident, 
but  the  expression  of  Protestmnt  forces  whicli  had  attained 
an  overwhelming  ascendancy.  The  historical  situation  now 
resolved  itself  into  Presbytery  counteracting  Romanism  by 
resisting  Episcojiacy,  and  the  advance  from  st^e  to  stage  of 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart  became  more  and  more  distinctly 
clear.  Nor  can  the  advance  be  doubtful  James  VI  was 
bred  a  Presbyterian  and  died  a  Prelatist :  Charles  I  was  the 

'  Moit  of  (he  prisancrt  uken  at  Bothwcll  Brxlgt  htctc  penned  up  In 
Grey  Friars'  Cbutchyartt,  ondei  the  open  sky,  fed  on  breul  and 
water,  kept  ibcrc  in  fihh,  tiungeT  and  nakcdnCH  (ill  near  ihe  end  of 
November,  when  300  were  shipped  at  slat-e-i  (or  the  American  planla* 
tions  (Founiainhall's  Hitteritai  Natwt,  i.  146^  Dtit  the  majarity  of 
(hem  were  doomed  never  to  reach  their  deilinaiioiL  Off  the  Oikney 
Ulands  a  itarm  drove  the  veud  on  a  rock  which  split  it  in  twain. 
The  captain  and  cr«w  contrived  to  save  their  own  live*,  bttt  some  two 
hundred  of  ihe  priionen,  who  had  been  secured  under  the  deck, 
woal  doim  wiih  Uh  tliip. 


^ 
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type  of  n  high  Church  Anglicitn  :  Charles  1 1  was  a  concealc 
Papist  and  James  VII  was  an  t^eu  one.  Every  twie  of  them 
endeavoured  to  subdue  the  Scottish  people  to  Prelacy,  and 
James  VII  deliberately  employed  it  as  the  stepping-stone  to 
Popery.  Episcopacy  was  now  felt  to  be  subservient  to  the 
King's  Romanising  designs,'  and  Presbytery  was  recognized 
as  the  bulwark  of  Scottish  Protestantism  as  well  as  of  Scottish 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Act  of  Succession  and  the  Test 
Act  passed  by  James'  influence  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  of 
1681  made  the  issue  clear.and  as  Baxter  by  his  statesmanlike 
insight  foresaw  the  trend  of  things  in  England  and  refused 
with  his  brethren  to  gain  advantages  for  the  Nonconformists 
at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
the  establishment  of  Popery,  so  did  the  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland.  They  were  in  that  hour  most  heroic,  but  not  least 
among  the  heroes  were  the  Cameronians,  headed  by  Donald 
Cargill  ami  Richard  Cameron,*  who  combined  piety  with 
patriotism,  and  declared  their  creed  in  the  "  Queensbcrry 
Paper  "  and  the  "  Sanquhar  Declaration,"  and  whose  religious 
earnestness  was  continued  in  their  followers,  and  received 
this  testimony  from  Norman  Maclcod,  when  minister  of 
Loudon  :  "  I  am  ei^erly  desirous  to  get  family  worship  estab- 
Ifxhed  —  of  that  there  seems  not  to  be  a  vestige,  except 
among  the  Cameronians,  and  there  every  family  has  it." 

The  situation  was  fast  approaching  a  climax,  and  strot^er 
even  than  the  love  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  was  the  hatred 
of  Popery.  Leighton  waji  now  away  from  the  arena  of 
struggle,  but  we  Wnow  by  irrefragable  evitlence.  how  strong 
was  his  love  of  Protestantism  and  how  forcibly  he  spoke  in 
Its  iavour.  However  much  he  may  have  diflfered  with  hts 
Scottish  brethren  on  questions  of  Church-government,  be 
was  one  with  them  in  the  common  faith  of  the  country  and 

'  Cf.  Th*  Sum  0/  the  Efih«t^  Controversy  (pp.  2\3,  341),  and 
Cyfiriattut  Iiottmut  (p.  \%\\  by  I'rofcstor  JamcMn,  CUsgow  Univeraitr 
(I7>3.  1705^ 

'  S«e  Prot  Hcrkless'  Ritkard  Cameron. 
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in  their  dislike  for  Roman  Catholiciiim.  But  time  for  him 
was  soon  to  pass  into  that  eternity,  towards  which  his 
thoughts  ever  tended. 

Leighton's  last  visit  to  London  and  his  death  are  thus 
described  by  Hurnet  :* 

"  I  had  a  very  earnest  message  from  him  (Lord  Perth)  dcstrir^ 
by  my  means  to  see  I^ghtoii.  I  thought  that  angelical  man  might 
have  airakcned  in  him  some  of  those  good  prindples  which  he 
seemed  once  to  have  had,  and  that  ircre  now  totally  exiingui.thed  by 
him.  I  writ  so  earnestly  to  Letghton  that  he  came  lo  Loiulon. 
Upon  his  coming  to  me,  I  was  auuuted  to  sec  him  ai  above  seventy 
look  so  fresh  and  well,  tlut  age  seemed  as  it  were  to  stand  still  with 
him :  his  hair  wax  still  black,  and  all  hii  motions  were  lircly :  he  had 
the  same  quickness  of  thought  and  strength  of  memory,  but  above 
all  the  same  heal  and  life  of  devotion  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  him. 
Wl)en  I  took  notice  to  him,  u{X)n  my  finit  seeirvg  him,  how  well  he 
looked,  he  told  me  he  was  very  near  his  end  for  all  that,  and  his 
work  and  journey  both  were  now  almost  done.  This  at  that  lime 
made  no  great  impression  on  mc.  He  was  the  next  day  taken  with 
an  oppression,  and  as  it  soctned  with  a  oold,  with  some  stitches, 
which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy,  but  was  not  thought  so  by  himselt  So 
he  sent  for  no  [)hysician,  t»Jt  used  the  common  thli^  for  a  cold. 
Lord  Penh  *  went  lo  him  ;  an<l  he  was  almost  suffocated  while  he 
was  with  him,  hut  he  recovered  himself,  and,  »  Dr.  Fall  who  was 
there  totd  me,  he  spoke  to  him  with  a  greater  force  that  was  usual 
even  in  him,  neomm(HdiHX  to  kim  MA  firmiuu  m  rttigum  and 
wuderalhit  in  gwemment,  which  struck  that  lord  tomcwhat,  but 
the  impression  was  soon  wotn  out" 

Tlie  same  writer,  to  whom  I^ctghton  cwr  showed  "  perfect 
Triertdship  and  fatherly  care,"  has  noticed  two  circumstances 
connected  with  his  death.  "  tlis  provision  and  journey  failed 
both  at  once."  While  Bishop,  he  took  what  his  teniintu  were 
pleased  to  pay  him,  and,  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  Scotland, 
much  that  was  due  to  him  was  left  unpaid.     He  left  one  (n 

'  ttiUitty  nf  tlii  Oww  Tiifut,  vol  ii.  4J7. 

'  Lord  Penh  had  gone  to  XjaoAoA  to  be  invested  with  the  DlSce  of 
Lofd  Hif  h  CluaOttUor  of  ScMlaad. 
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trust  to  gather  some  rents  that  were  owing  to  him,  and  froni 
the  sums  received,  he  instituted  the  bursaries  and  bequests 
already  indicated,  while  the  small  remainder  was  used  to 
meet  his  few  and  simple  demands.  Ixighton  at  all  times 
was  a  saint  in  cle^-ation  and  purity,  but  not  least  of  all  in 
beneficence,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he,  who  might  have 
died  rich,  died  poor. 

Another  and  more  striking  circumstance  regarding  his  death 
is,  his  frequent  averment,  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  place 
to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inrt  And  his  with  was  fulfilled. 
The  idea  of  life  as  a  ■war/art  goes  at  least  as  far  back  as 
St.  Paul's  earnest  exhortation  to  Timothy  to  light  the  good 
fight  of  faith :  and  the  conception  of  life  as  a  pilgrimage 
goes  back  further  to  those  first  wanderers  from  the  Chal- 
dean plains,  who  set  forth  in  search  of  a  cit>',  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  Both  Bunyan 
and  Dante  derived  this  latter  idea  from  the  Bible,  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Progrtss  and  the  Divina  Commtdia  are  inspired  by 
it — the  thought  of  "  the  human  soul  placed  for  its  trial  in  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  world,  with  relations  to  time  and  matter, 
history  and  nature,  good  and  evil,  the  beautiful, the  intelligible 
and  the  mysterious,  sin  and  grace,  the  infinite  and  tlie  eternal." 
The  monk,  too,  thought  of  himself,  in  the  best  days  of 
monasticism,  as  a  soldier  of  Christ  on  pilgrimage,  with  his 
cell  as  the  inn  for  the  night,  and  the  thought  was  one,  over 
which  Lcighton  long  pondered,  and  loved.  He  had  had  his 
own  share  of  warfare,  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  were 
stealing  on,  he  desired  an  inn  to  rest  and  die  in,  "  it  looking 
like  a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all  as  an 
inn.  and  who  was  weary  with  tlie  noise  and  confusion  in  iL" 
Most  men  desire  the  presence  of  the  near  and  dear  at  such 
an  hour,  and  feel  the  human  to  be  the  interpretation  of 
the  Divine  Love,  but  Burnet  states  as  Lcighton's  own  ex* 
praised  opinion, "  that  the  officious  tenderness  and  care  of 
friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dying  man  :  and  that  the 
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unconcerned  Attendance  of  such  as  could  be  procured  in  such 
a  place  would  give  less  disturbance"'  To  ordinary  thought 
the  wish  gives  the  impression  of  standing  aloof  from  ordi- 
nary interests  and  tics,  but  it  seems  quite  nAtural  to  one 
whose  time  was  so  largely  given  to  contemplation,  and  who 
ever  looked  at  things  like  Spinoza,  sud  sptde  aeternitatu.  It 
13  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  still  preserved  at  Dunblane 
of  the  "  good  bishop,"  silent  and  companionless,  absorbed  in 
holy  meditation,  pacing  up  and  down  the  sloping  walk  by 
the  river's  bank  and  under  the  beautiful  western  window  of 
the  cithcdral.  The  wish  that  he  might  die  in  an  inn  was  an 
oft  repeated  one,  and  it  was  granted  him.  The  pleurisy, 
which  attacked  him  on  his  visit  to  London,  was  fatal,  and 
about  three  days  after  his  arrival— on  June  25.  I684,* — he 
died  at  the  Bel!  Inn,*  Warwick  Lartc,  in  Burnet's  arms,  aged 
seventy-four. 

The  old  inn  was  under  the  shadow  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
but  is  now  removed  to  make  way  for  more  m<xlern  structures. 

Lcighlon's  remains  were  convcye<I  to  Horsted  Keynes,  the 
parish  in  which  he  hud  s[)ent  the  last  ten  j'ears  of  his  life,  and 
were  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  beside  those  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Ellis  Leighton,  who  died  January  9,  1O84. 

On  his  tombstone  is  the  following  simple  epitaph  : 

Dkpositum 

ROBERTI       t     LEIGHTOUNJ 

Akchikpiscopi  Glasgulnses 

a pud  scotos 

Qui  OmjT  XXV  DIE  JUNIJ 

Anno  Dmj  16S4 
vEtatis  suae  74. 

■  HiiUrjr,  I,  p.  439.        *  fiuraet's  tiiitary,  ii.  418. 

*  lit.  Siou^litoa  ihdt  refers  to  it  in  a  Iccturo,  entitled  Roitrt  JLtinhlan, 
»r  Utt  feoetfiilHtu  o/Failk : 

"There  it  still  in  Ibc  narrow  tlKKotighiara  called  Waraick  Lane, 
ninauix  out  of  Newgale  Street,  an  old  inn  bearing  Uie  name  of  the 
BelL    The  whier  never  )m»«»  it  wilbout  Ihtit1ua][  of  Letjtbtoo.*  (Ux^^ 


^ti 
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And  lo  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  this  mortal  strire, 
one  of  the  most  seraphic  spirits  that  ever  visited  this 
world.  His  sincerity  and  single-minded ncss  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  ideal,  as  he  saw  it  on  the  Mount,  are  beautiful ; 
and  amid  time-serving  politicians,  unworthy  kin^s  and 
bishops,  his  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart  Even 
Dr.  Grub  has  said  of  those  who  were  by  strange  fortune 
his  colleagues,  that  they  were  istber  **  the  chief  ecclcsias* 
tical  officers  of  the  sovereign  than  the  divinely  constituted 
rulers  of  the  Church."  Hut  in  a  dark  distracted  period 
it  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  this  lovely,  chastened 
character,  who  lived  always  so  near  God,  witnessed  for  a 
comprehensive  Church,  in  which  Presbyterian  and  Episco- 
I>alian  should  live  at  peace,  and  in  which  all  that  was 
best  in  both  their  systems  was  to  be  included  and  transcended 
in  a  higher  unity.  It  is  certain  that  if  there  had  been  more 
churchmen  and  bishops  such  at  Hishop  Elphinston  of  Aber- 
deen, in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Scottish  Reformation 
would  have  been  less  drastic  It  ts  equally  certain  that  if  there 
had  been  btithups  and  rulers  like  Leighton,  the  Church  of 
tbe  Restoration  would  have  been  dilTerent,  and  subsequent 
history  changed.  The  "  indomitable,  pious  constancy "  of 
the  Covenanters  was  necessary  for  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  all  lovers  of  such  will  praise  them  for 
what  they  achieved,  and  for  the  clearness  with  which  they 
discerned  the  issue  at  stake. 

But  it  is  also  a  similar  circumstance  that  God  gave  the 
Church  at  such  a  lime  a  lovely  spirit,  who  stands  out  to-day 
as  the  prophet  of  a  brighter  horizon,  who,  misinterpreted  by 
his  own  age,  is  becoming  a  centre  around  which  good  men 
are  becoming  more  willing  to  meet.  Leighton  failed  because 
he  was  as  one  born  out  of  due  time,  but  it  is  a  glory  to 
have  fascinated  mtnds  so  far  ajKirt  as  those  of  Doddridge 
Wesley,  Coleridge,  John  McLeod  Campbell,  Arthur  Stanley, 
John  Tulloch,  J<^)n  Caird,  and  Robert  Flint :  it  is  a  privil^e 
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to  have  called  forth  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Church  of 
England  this  acknowledgment  in  IQOI  :  "  If  tlie  tradition  of 
Archbishop  Lci^^hton  could  at  length  replace  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  how  much  might  the  Episcopal  Bench  do,  even 
at  OMce,  for  the  unification  of  Christ's  Church." ' 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  great  opportunity  for 
realizing  Letghton's  scheme  was  lost  at  the  Revolution 
Settlement  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
might  have  been  had  Carstairs  favoured  it  and  had  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  clergy  not  "prcachcti  King  James  more 
than  Christ,"  and  lent  all  their  influence  to  the  cause  of 
Jacobite  stratagem  and  plot  William  leant  strongly  towards 
comprehension  in  Church  matters,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
if  the  Covenanters  had  previously  rejected  Leighton's  scheme, 
the  Episcopal  clergy,  who  also  as  a  body  did  not  favour  it 
during  Leighton's  lifetime,  now  made  its  realization  impossible 
by  their  Stuart  proclivittcit, 

"11k  possibility  of  a  broadly  conciliatory  and  eompteticnuve 
sctdcmenl,"  Mf*  Principal  Slory,  "whKti  would  have  pIcaKxl  a 
ino«kraic  like  Tnrbat,  dccroKd  u  loyalty  to  llic  ekctwl  King 
bucune  raon:  and  mote  the  distinctive  mark  ol  the  staunch  I'rca- 
bytenan,  of  wlioni  Crawford  wu  the  perfcrvid  type  As  in  the  days 
of  tlie  "  tulchan  "  bishotin  of  Jaiues  VI ;  of  the  finit  cnthusuiin]  of 
the  Solemn  l«a^c  and  Covenant ;  and  of  tlie  Rcvtoration,  polittcal 
considerations  ruled  the  dcstiniu  uf  Uu:  Church.  Her  own  voice 
itM  not  consulted.  Had  a  General  Aswmbly  been  invited  to  dccido 
how  llic  Church  was  to  be  governed,  lliu  vote  of  the  majority  would 
undoubtedly  have  declared  for  L:i>isco|)acy :  and  therefore  Parlia- 
ment took  care  lo  {Kit  that  question  out  of  court  before  a  General 
Assembly  should  get  leave  to  sit,  and  took  care  also  to  summon 
such  an  Anembly  as  should  be  certain  never  to  recall  that  qiuft- 
Uon."" 

It  Is  worthy  to  be  recalled  that  months  before  the  I'arlia- 

'  CanoB  MvitKiiii  A^tal  for  Vitity,'tti  *eniXMi  preached  at  Cambridge. 
Caittrutgt  Kfvitu;  p.  xi. 

WiUiam  Ctriltwa.  p.  186. 

33 
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tncnt  met  in  April  1690^  wiicn  Church  affairs  were  to 
be  settled,  Viscount  Tarbat,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
judicious  statesmen  of  the  time,  wrote  to  Mdville:  "Pray 
consider  the  matter  of  the  Church  with  such  an  eye  as 
impartially  to  consider  not  only  what  will  satisfy  one  party. 
but  the  whole."  He  followed  this  up  with  a  weighty  memorial 
in  which  he  sketched  a  plan  of  comprehension,  that  would 
have  kept  in  the  establishment  all  ministers  well  affected  to 
the  Government  and  have  reconciled  moderate  Episcopalians 
to  Pre*b>'leT>'  and  moderate  Presbyterians  to  Ejriacopacy, 
by  the  adoption  i»f  Lcighton's  device  of  perpetual  moderators.' 
Crawford  again  would  hear  of  nothing  but  Presbytery,  pure 
and  imcloggc^L,  and  so,  amid  the  struggle  cx]x.-<Iicncy  carried 
tlw  tiity,  and  tlit  gnatest  oppcrtunity  vhu  lost  Jor  amlitutittg 
the  Church  0/  Scotlaud  on  the  mat  annprehtnsivt  basis.  The 
chief  lactor  that  rendered  this  imi)o&sible  was  the  Stuart 
tendency  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and  Bishop  Row  of 
Edinburgh  was  so  impolitic  as  to  declare  their  allegiance 
only  "  so  far  as  taw,  reason  or  conscience  would  allow  them." 
William  naturally  could  not  support  those  whose  loyalty  was 
questionable,  but  one  cannot  look  back  at  the  situation  with- 
out tliinking  of  the  possibilities  that  passed  away  with  it.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  William,  although  brought  up  as  a  Presby- 
terian, did  not  hold  "  the  Divine  right  of  Presbytery  " :  that  the 
Protestantism  of  the  country  was  satisfied  by  the  Protestant 
suocesAion  to  the  throne  being  assured  :  that  the  King  was 
in  favour  of  comprehension  and  conciliation,  and  made  it 
clear  that  there  must  henceforth  be  religious  toleration  by 
the  declaration,  "  I  will  not  lay  myNcIf  under  any  obligation 
to  be  a  persecutor  " ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  counsel 
of  men  like  Viscount  Tarbat  did  not  prevail.  Scotland 
might  have  thenceforth  had  a  Church,  moulded  after 
Leighton's  Ideal,  which  would  have  "  united  the  faithful " 
and  prevented  the  line  of  demarcation,  that  has  since  existed 
'  i^tvA  arut  MtlviUt  Pi^trt,  pp.  108,  I3J. 
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between  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  communions.  But 
the  occasion  was  tost,  and  over  and  above  all  statesmen's 
proposals,  the  fcettng  of  the  hour  may  have  been  too  keen 
and  litlcd  with  too  bitter  memories  for  it 

Principal  Story  has  admitted  that  the  "  Revolution  Set- 
tlement "  was,  of  all  coiicdvable  scttlcmcnu^  the  most 
"  Krastian ":  that  the  Church  was  not  a  party  to  the  pro* 
cedure,  and  that  the  State  dealt  with  her  as  its  obedient  hand- 
maid.' But  it  did  not  satisfy  the  Camerontans,  while  the  im- 
plicit Erastiantsm  in  it,  manifested  in  the  subsequent  Patronage 
Act  of  171 2,  brought  about  the  Secession  of  the  Er(kincs,and 
subsequent  legislation  brought  about  the  still  greater  Seces- 
sion of  li$43.  The  •' glorious  Rc*"olution  "  was  not  the  best 
possible  settlement,  altliough  it  may  have  been  the  only  pos> 
siMe  one,  through  the  political  exigencies  of  the  hour.  It 
left  many  wounds  and  aroused  many  bitter  feelings,  that 
have  penetrated  Scottisli  Church  History  ever  since,  and 
made  its  development  m  chequered.  No  doubt  it  is  a  next 
to  impossible  task  to  define  and  fix  perm^incntly  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  the  Church,  as  history  shows  :  and  in  a  dual 
Ct>ntrol,  the  question  of  the  predominant  partner  must  arise, 
and  the  Stale  and  the  Churcli  have  ever  been  changing  their 
relationship.  But  the  Erastianism  of  1690  was  no  more 
the  perfect  solution  than  the  absolutism  of  1661.  One 
cannot  but  think  of  the  might-have-been,  if  Lctghton's  plan 
of  conciliation  had  been  carried,  and  tlie  spiritual  independ- 
ence of  the  Church  had  been  move  secured.  Instead  of  it 
there  came  the  measure  which  established  tlic  Churdi  on 
the  basis  of  the  ConlessJon  of  Faith  and  uf  the  Presbyterian 
polity,  as  defined  and  secured  by  the  Act  of  1 593,  wliich 
throughout  all  previous  struggles  the  Constitutional  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  had  regarded  as  the  unabrogated  and 
fundamental  Magna  Charta  of  the  Church.  The  same 
Pleasure:  also  ratified  the  Westminster  Confession  uf  Faith  : 
■  tVaOmm  CM-Uarn,  p.  187. 
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repealed  a  long  list  or  laws  in  fAvour  of  Episcopacy ;  legalized 
the  illegar'rabblings"of  the  curates;  vested  the  government 
or  the  Church  in  the  survivors  of  the  ejected  clergy  of  l66l, 
and  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.'  Behind 
it  all,  too,  was  the  hatred  of  Romaiiism,  which  was  even 
stronger  than  the  love  of  Presbytery.  The  "  Settlement  '* 
was  a  compromise,  but  the  establishment  of  I'rcsbytcry  was 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Scottish  people  and  justified  the  heroic  struggles  of  the 
Covenanters.  Yet  notwithstanding  it  all,  had  Ijctghton's 
scheme  been  carried,  bitter  social  differences  would  have 
been  set  at  rest,  ami  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  have 
received  a  polity  that  restored  to  the  Church,  Bishops  or 
SupermUHdi'its  eifUr  Knox's  Mctief,  and  included  at  the 
same  time  all  that  was  best  in  later  Presbytery. 

Who  can  tell  if  Lcighton  yet  awaits  his  day  to  dawn,  when 
Ephraim  shall  no  longer  vex  judah  nor  Judah  vex  Ephraim  ? 
when  the  diflcrcnccs  of  the  past  shall  be  at  once  justified 
and  reconciled  in  a  wider  unity  ? 


Wa/tMH  Cantiint,  187,  tSS. 
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THK  life  of  Leighton  is  now  as  complete, as  existing  and 
accessible  mntcrinl  will  at  present  pcnnit  tt  to  be. 
But  from  tlie  pages  of  diari»,  as  well  as  from  the  records  of 
his  various  editors  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  may  be  gathered  together  certain 
anecdotes  and  saying^s.  that  help  to  complete  the  portrait, 
which  letters  and  historical  facts  bring  before  us.  Although 
these  arc  but  as  disjtcta  membra,  they  arc  not  without  impor- 
tance as  casting  side-light  upon  the  central  figure.  They 
are  here  gathered  together,'  and  each  con%-cys  a  distinct 
impression,  which  prevents  cla.ssification  of  the  whole  under 
distinctive  heads. 

His  love  for  public  wonhip  on  the  Lord's  Day  was  intense, 
and  one  day  (probably  in  his  retirement),  when  through  indis- 
position  he  was  hardly  equal  to  going  abroad,  he  still  per- 
sisted, and  said  in  excuse  for  his  apparent  rashness,  "  Were 
the  weather  fair,*  I  would  stay  at  home,  but  since  it  is  foul,  I 

'  Tlie  b«sl  collection  of  such  is  in  Peanon's  Li/t  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  iMghlotts  Works.  Theie  nnccdoies  arc  aufhtnlir,  for  Ihcy  were 
l.ikcn  by  Penrson  from  a  compil.ilioo  wliich  Mr.  Litfhlmaker,  Leighton'* 
nephew,  h.id  made  for  Ititbop  Burnet  when  that  prelate  wax  thinking  of 
m.tlching  hi!)  Life  of  lledell  with  a  itomp-inion  bio^iiaphy  of  Lci^liion.  It 
i»  to  be  r#);reticd  that  Elumet  ncter  attained  hii  projeit.  but  ihc  manu- 
tctipl  was  in  the  handi  of  PcatMn,  and  from  it  his  anccdotet  accdciived. 
(Secretan's   7>w*/<rf  Tim*t  omJ  Holy  Lift  ef  Are/ttiihtfp  LagAtM, 

P-93-) 

'  Compatc  this  with  John  Wesley's  slalcmonl  rcyarding  his  itinerant 
prcacben,  who  were  deterred  from  thejt  work  by  ih«  weather  :  "  I  do 
not  admire  fair'Wetilber  preachers  "  (Tycrman's  Lift,  iii.  3;$). 
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must  go,  lest  I  be  thought  to  countenance,  by  my  example, 
the  irreligious  practice  of  letting  trivial  hindrances  keep  us 
back  from  public  u-orshifi." 

His  own  taste  in  food  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  he 
was  abstemious,  if  not  ascetic,  to  an  extreme  dqjrcc; 
"  Spiritual  sensuality.**  as  he  termc<l  the  ardent  desire  for 
holy  things,  ought  to  leaven,  moderate,  and  consecrate  bodily 
appetite:  Everything  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life  was  to 
him  the  overflowing  of  a  full  cup,  which  ought  not  to  run  to 
waste,  but  descend  into  the  poor  man's  platter.  His  nc{Jiew 
thought  that  he  injured  his  health  by  excessive  abstinence, 
but  hi»  own  maxim  was  "that  little  eating  and  little  speaking 
do  no  one  any  harm,"  and  when  dinner  was  announced,  he 
would  pleasantly  say,  "  Well,  since  we  arc  condcmne<l  to  this, 
let  u^  sit  down."  When  his  sister  invited  him  tu  {>artakc  of 
a  particular  dish,  he  declined,  saying,  "  What  is  It  good  for 
but  to  please  a  wanton  taste  ?  One  thing  f<;.rcbornc  is  better 
than  twenty  things  taken."  "But,"  answered  his  sister, 
"  why  were  these  things  bestowed  upon  us  ?  "  "  To  see  how 
well  we  could  forbear  them  "  ;  and  then  added,  **  Shall  1  eat  of 
this  delicacy  while  a  jxxjt  man  wants  his  dinner?" 

It  Ls  tokl  that  his  sister,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  once 
asked  him  what  he  thought  was  the  mark  of  the  beast,  at  the 
same  time  adding,  "  I  told  the  inquirer  that  you  would  cer- 
tainly answer  you  could  not  tell."  *  Truly  you  said  well," 
replied  Lcighton, "  but  if  I  might  fancy  what  it  were,  it  would 
be  something  with  a  pair  ofhorns  that  pusheth  his  neighbour, 
and  hath  been  so  much  seen  and  practised  in  Church  and 
State."  He  passed  a  severe  sentence  on  the  Romanists, 
"  who  in  tlicir  ical  for  making  proselytes  fetched  latUlcrs 
from  hell  to  scale  heaven,"  and  he  lamented  that  men  of  the 
reformed  Church  should  have  adopted  similar  mcasurc.<L 

In  his  public  life  Lcighton  always  protcslcii  against 
force  as  a  weapon  to  establish  a  Church,  and  he  frequently 
reiterated  that  he  would  rather  make  one  Chrbtian  tlian  many 
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THE  life  of  Lcighton  is  now  as  complete,  as  existing  and 
accessible  material  will  at  present  permit  tt  to  be. 
But  trom  the  pages  of  diaries,  as  well  as  from  the  rccoHs  of 
his  various  editors  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  may  be  gathered  together  certain 
anecdotes  and  sajnngs,  that  help  to  complete  the  portrait, 
which  letters  and  historical  facts  bring  before  us.  Although 
these  are  but  as  dUjttta  mtmbrny  they  are  not  without  impor- 
tance as  casting  side-light  upon  the  central  figure.  They 
are  here  gathered  together,'  and  each  conveys  a  distinct 
impression,  which  prevents  da.'^tfication  of  the  whole  under 
distinctive  heads. 

Mis  love  for  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day  wns  intense, 
and  one  day  (probably  in  his  retirement),  when  through  indis- 
position he  was  hardly  equal  to  going  abroad,  he  still  [>er- 
sistcd,  and  said  tn  excuse  for  his  apparent  nuihness,  "  Wete 
the  weather  fair,*  I  would  stay  at  home,  but  since  it  Is  (bul,  I 

'  TbebesicollectioDof  sach  b  in  PeirMO's  J!^  prefixed  to  hit  eijilion 
of  iMgkloitt  Wcrki.  These  anecdotes  nn  autAfntu\  for  they  were 
t.iken  I>y  I'e*non  from  a  ownpilnlMN)  uhich  Mr.  Li^-hnnnker,  l.eit'hiaa's 
iwpheir,  had  made  Tor  lliihop  Ihimei  when  that  pnUle  w%«  ihinkinK  of 
mnichioK  hrs  Life  of  Iteddl  with  a  coiiip:iiiian  biugtuphy  of  lxii;hl»n.  It 
is  to  be  resrciied  th.il  llurnet  never  aiLiined  his  project,  but  the  mnnit- 
script  was  in  the  lunds  at  Pearson,  -ind  from  ii  his  anecdotes  are  dcrired. 
(Secieuin's   TrptilM  Tiiiut  tmd  HMjr  Lift  «/  /InUisA&fi  Lti^fitoH, 

p.  W) 

*  Compare  this  with  John  Wcft1e)''s  slalement  regardmi;  his  iiineranl 
pmchers,  who  were  deicrred  from  tbetr  mxk  by  the  veaiher  :  "  I  dft 
aoi  oidntrs  bir-wenilier  nrMKhan  *  (Tyerman'a  ijtt,  iii.  us)- 
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horse  which  he  had   borrowed  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest 

To  his  nephew,  who  complained  that  there  was  a  certain 
text  of  Scripture  which  he  could  not  understand,  be  replied, 
"  And  many  more  that  I  cannot."  Being  once  intcnogated 
about  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ,  he  tried  to  elude  the 
question  by  repl>'ing.  "If  we  suffer  with  Him,  we  shall  also 
reign  with  Him."  Pressed  to  give  his  opinion  whether  or 
not  the  saints  would  exercise  rule  on  the  earth,  although 
Christ  should  not  in  person  assume  the  sovereignty,  he 
answered,  "  If  God  hath  appointed  any  such  thing  for  us,  He 
will  give  us  heads  to  bear  such  liquor :  our  preferment  shall 
not  make  us  reel." 

Lcighton  reco^ized  human  limitation  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  deep  things  of  God.  Passionate  curiosity  he  rebuked 
by  the  angel's  answer  to  Manoah,  "  Why  askcst  thou  thus 
after  my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret  ?  "  "  Enough,"  he  said,  "  ts 
discover<xl  to  satisfy  us  that  righteousness  and  judgment  are 
within,  although  round  about  His  throne  arc  clouds  and  dark- 
rtess,"  and  he  blamed  those  "  who  boldly  venture  into  the 
very  thick  darkness  and  deepest  recesses  of  the  Divine 
majesty."  "  That  prospect  of  election  and  predestination," 
said  he, "  is  a  great  abyss  into  which  I  choose  to  sink  rather 
than  attempt  to  sound  it.  And  truly  any  attempt  at  throw- 
ing  light  upon  it  makes  it  only  a  greater  abyss,  and  is  a 
piece  of  blameable  presumption." 

Being  told  of  an  author  who  had  entitled  his  work 
"Naked  truth  whijrt  and  stript,"  his  remark  was,"  It  might 
ha\*c  been  better  to  clothe  it."  He  disliked  the  rank  zeal  of 
those  "  who  would  rather  overturn  the  boat  than  trim  it,"  and 
his  frequent  prayer  was,  "  Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  tlic  errors 
of  wise  men  :  yea,  and  of  good  men,"  It  was  an  aphorism 
of  his  that  "  one  half  of  the  world  lives  upon  the  madnciis 
of  the  other." 
He  inspired  in  bis  relatives  both  aETection  and  reverence,  and 
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he  loved  deeply  in  return.  Returning  from  the  ^ra%'e  in 
which  his  brother-in-law  had  been  interred,  he  said, "  Fain 
would  I  have  thrown  myself  in  with  him."  Sometimes,  while 
viewing  his  own  last  resting-place,  he  would  utter  the  words 
of  his  own  favourite  poet,  the  holy  George  Herbert,  whose 
"  time  was  mostly  with  God  " : 


► 


"O  let  me  roost  and  nettle  Ibere: 
Tben  of  n  sinner  ihoo  itrt  rid. 
And  1  of  hope  and  fcfu." 


Mearing  once  of  the  death  of  a  portly  man,  he  said,  "  How 

is  it  that  A has  broken  through  those  goodly  brick  walls, 

while  I  am  Icept  in  by  a  bit  of  flimsy  deal  ? "  I^Ie  would  add 
pleasantly  that  he  had  his  night-capon,  rejoiced  that  it  was  so 
near  bed-time,  or  rather  so  near  the  hour  of  rising  to  one  who 
had  long  lain  awake  in  the  dark  :  and  pointing  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  one  evening,  who  were  allowing  symptoms 
of  weariness  and  importuning  to  be  undressed  :  "Shall  I," 
said  he,  "who  am  threescore  and  ten,  be  loth  to  go  to  bed?" 
He  loved  to  speak  uf  death  in  the  words  of  Seneca :  "  Ilia  dies 
quam  ut  suprcmam  metuisses,  acternitatis  natalis  est,"  and 
his  longing  to  depart  was  only  conditioned  by  profound 
submission  to  the  will  of  God. 
I.«ighton  did  not  pretend  to  an  absolute  assurance  of  final 
Ivatkin.  "  Ah,  but  you  have  assurance,"  aatd  a  friend. 
No,  truly,"  he  replied,  "  only  a  good  hope,  and  a  great 
desire  to  sec  what  they  arc  doing  on  the  other  side,  fur  uf  this 
world  I  am  heartily  weary," 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  natural  scenery  and  loved  his 
rides  upon  ihc  Sussex  Downs.  The  marvels  of  the  small,  as 
well  as  the  great,  impressed  him,  ami  adverting  to  the  varieties 
of  creation,  he  remarked  thut  there  is  no  wonder  after  a  straw, 
omnipotence  being  as  necessary  to  make  the  least  things  out 
of  nothing  as  tlie  grcatc<iL  The  glorious  lamps,  hung  »n 
the  heavenly  vault,  had  as  their  purpose  to  attract  our  tbuughts 
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towards  the  glory  that  excelleth  and  "  we  mtss  the  chief  benefit 
they  are  meant  to  render  us,  if  we  use  them  not  to  light  us 
up  to  heaven."  "  It  was  a  long  hand,"  he  would  exclaim, 
"  and  a  strong  liand  too,  that  stretched  out  this  stately  canopy 
above  us :  and  to  Him.  whose  work  it  is.  we  may  rightly 
ascribe  most  excellent  majcst)'."  After  some  such  expres- 
sions  of  devout  amazement,  wc  arc  told,  he  would  sink  into 
silent  and  adoring  contemplation. 

"  Some  good  men,"  he  would  sometimes  say, "  are  contented 
to  be  low  and  stunted  vines,"  and  there  is  much  preserved  in 
the  saying  of  his  little  nephew,  "A//  uncle  did  not  give  thanks 
like  otfur  men."  "  One  devout  thought,"  he  once  said,  "  is 
worth  all  my  book*,"  and  although  naturally  inclined  to  mon- 
astic seclusion,  his  statesmanship  shows  that  he  could  hear 
the  world's  calls  and  seek  to  fulfil  them.  While  naturally 
dis|K»ed  to  the  practice  "of  dressing  and  undressing  "his  soul 
in  devotional  exercises,  he  held  that  a  mixed  life  was  the 
preferable  one.  He  called  it  "  an  angelical  life"  as  being  "  a 
life  spent  between  ascending  to  fctcli  blessings  from  above, 
and  descending  to  scatter  them  among  mortals."  He  hated 
the  notion  of  "  dressing  rcUpon  with  a  hood  and  bells." 

To  his  judgment  the  middle  condition  of  life  was  best, 
"  Hcttcr  to  be  in  the  midst,  between  the  two  pointed  racks  of 
deep  penury  and  hiph  prosperitj',  than  to  be  on  the  sharps  of 
either."  He  was  much  pleased  with  a  saying  which  com- 
pared the  good  things  of  this  life  to  mushrooms,  which  need 
so  many  precautions  in  eating,  that  wholly  to  waive  the  dish 
is  the  safest  wisdom. 

In  referring  to  the  leading  men  of  his  period,  (and  no  one 
will  say  his  judgment  was  too  severe.)  he  disliked  the  selfish 
craft  by  which  they  were  characterized.  Tliey  made  him 
lose  heart.  "  1  have  met  with  many  cunning  plotters,"  he  would 
say,  **  but  with  few  truly  honest  and  skilful  undertakers.  Many 
have  I  seen  who  were  wise  and  great  as  to  thi  s  world,  but  of 
such  as  arc  willing  to  be  weak  that  others  may  be  strong,] 
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and  whose  only  aim  Et  is  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Zion, 
have  I  not  found  one  in  ten  thousand." 

He  was  always  lenient  in  hia  e^itimate  of  honest  effort,  even 
when  it  differed  in  aim  from  his  own  idea  of  things.  After 
hearing  a  plain  and  homely  <icrmon  hccxprai^nd  thehighc<it 
satisfaction  :  "  for  the  good  01.11),"  he  said  in  reference  to  the 
preacher,  "seems  in  earnest  to  catch  soul.i.''  And  the 
measure  of  speech  was  to  him  always  the  chancter  of  the 
audience. 

He  disliked  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  and  thought 
it  detracted  much  from  the  weight  and  authority  of  preach* 
ing.  "  I  know,"  he  said,  "  that  weakness  of  the  memory  is 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  this  custom :  ^t  betttr  tnindt  u-oulit 
mate  httier  memffriei.  Such  an  excuse  is  unworthy  of  a 
man,  atKl  much  more  of  a  father,  who  may  want  vent 
indeed  in  addressing  his  children,  but  ought  ocrer  to  want 
matter.    Like  Elihu.  he  should  be  refreshed  by  spcakimj." 

IvCtghton  alwa)*s  thought  with  St  Augustine  that  a  bishop- 
ric is  not  for  pastime  and  leisure :  Episcopatus  non  cstartiRcium 
transigendac  vitae."  During  his  own  tenure  of  office,  he  went 
about  from  parish  to  parish  catechising  and  preaching,  heal- 
ing difference*  and  counselling  in  the  midst  of  difficulties. 
He  often  commi8erate<l  the  London  clergy,  who  were  pre- 
vented by  the  largeness  of  their  parishes  from  giving  to  each 
indivi<Uial  the  attention  he  required.  "Theirs,"  he  observed, 
"  Is  rightly  called  (vra  animarum  " — meaning  that  it  was  full 
of  Anxiety  and  peril.  "  Were  I  again,"  he  said  in  his  retire- 
ment, "to be  a  parish  minister,  I  must  follow  sinners  to  their 
1  houses,  and  even  lo  their  alehouses." 
His  character  gives  the  impression  of  a  complete  isolation 
from  the  cares  and  prejudices  of  the  world — of  an  entire 
detachment  from  carlh.  of  a  centring  of  thought  upt)n 
Eternity.  To  Lcighton  the  temporal  was  as  nothing,  and 
the  eternal  as  the  all  in  all. 
f 
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Mid  his  relative,  "ts  that  all  you  make  of  the  matter? 
"  Trufy,"  said  Lcighton,  "if  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  after 
losing  nineteen  times  as  much  of  )'carly  income,  can  dance 
and  sing,  while  the  solid  hopes  of  Christians  will  not  avail  to 
support  us,  we  had  better  be  as  the  world." 

Once  as  a  party  embarked  on  the  Thames  in  a  boat  between 
the  Savoy  and  Lambeth,  the  boat  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
sinking,  and  most  of  them  cr>'ing  out,  Ldghtixi  never  lost  his 
serenity;  and  to  some  who  expressed  their  astonishment 
replied,  *'  Why,  what  harm  would  it  have  been  if  we  had  all 
been  landed  safe  on  the  other  side  f"  1 1  is  habit  was  to  dicdaily. 

Another  incident  indicates  his  belief  in  prayer  in  the 
presence  of  perils.  During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  Royalist 
army  was  lying  in  Scotland,  Leighton  was  anxious  to  see  his 
brother,  who  bore  arms  in  the  King's  .service,  before  an 
engagement,  which  was  daily  expected,  should  take  place. 
On  his  way  to  the  camp  he  was  benighted  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  thicket,  and  havinjj  deviated  from  his  path,  sought  for  an 
outlet  Spent  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  began  to  think 
his  situation  desperate,  and,dismounting,  he  spread  his  cloak  on 
the  ground  and  knelt  down  to  pray.  With  devotion  he  resigned 
his  soul  to  God,  entreating,  however,  tliat  if  It  was  not  the 
Divine  pleasure  then  for  htm  to  conclude  his  days,  some  way 
of  deliverance  might  be  opened.  Then,  remounting  his  horse, 
he  threw  the  reins  upon  its  neck,  and  the  animal,  left  to  itself, 
it  is  said,  made  straight  for  the  hit^h  road,  threading  all  the 
mazes  of  the  wood  with  unerring  certainty. 

Leighton's  ideal  for  his  clergy  has  been  already  stated  by 
himself  in  his  S>'nodal  Addresses,  and  he  desired  to  stamp 
on  their  minds  the  ideal  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  as  the 
source  and  sustenance  of  sinritual  power.  But,  like  John 
Wesley,  he  impressed  on  them  that  fervour  for  opinions  and 
things  indiflfercnt  is  not  Christian  zeal,  and  that  religion  is  to 
radiate  into  everything.  As  John  Wesle)-  u.sed  to  be  jiarliciilar 
c%-en  in  his  directions  of  dress  : 
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I        "  Lei  ihy  soul's  swectneu  have  itt  dominaiion 
'  Upon  ihy  pereon,  cloibcs  aiul  hAbiCalioo," 

so  Lcighton  ttsed  to  coasider  a  singular  modesty  and 
gravity,  even  in  externals  such  as  their  apparel  and  the 
adjustment  uf  their  dress,  to  be  highly  becoming  in  ministers, 
whose  profession  it  was  to  give  thctnsetvcs  wholly  to  the  care 
of  their  souls. 

Lcighton's  brother-in-law  was  so  impressed  with  his  jMety 
that  he  said,  '*  If  none  sliall  get  to  licavcn  but  so  holy  a  man, 
what  will  become  of  me?" 

Lcighton's  sister,  thinking  that  he  carried  his  beneficence 
too  far  and  that  his  liberality  needed  check,  sat<l  to  htm  once, 
"If  you  had  a.  wife  and  children,  you  would  not  act  thus 
His  answer  was,  **  I  know  not  how  it  would  be,  but  I  know 
how  it  should  be.  Enoch  walked  with  God, — and  begat  sons 
ajid  daughters." 

Sir  James  Stewart,  formerly  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and 
Lcighton's  frienil,  once  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  hear  your  grand- 
fatlicr  was  a  Papist,  your  father  a  Presbyterian,  and  suHcred 
mud)  for  it  in  England,  and  you  a  Bishop !  What  a  mixture 
b  thin  I "  "  It's  true,  sir,"  said  Lciyhlon,  "and  my  grandfather 
was  the  honestest  man  of  llic  three,"  This  and  the  following 
arc  Irom  the  pages  of  Wodrow's  Analttta  ;  they  must  be 
taken  with  some  reserve,  as  manifesting  a  somewhat  acid 
sinrit : 

"  Mr.  D.  Freeman  informs  me,  that  about  1674  there  m*  a 
ffliglily  dilTcrcnce  between  the  Bishops  of  Dumbtain  and  St. 
Andrcwcs ;  and  there  was  a  generall  inclinatign  among  the  Episcopal 
clergy  to  have  a  Convocation  to  regulate  the  abuses  of  tlic  Bishops. 
Severall  miniilert,  ysi  Prctbitrys,  cUd  addressc  ancnt  this ;  and  he 
aDedgea  that  this  was  much  fo«terod  by  Duke  Hamtltown  and  his 
inny,  in  opposition  lo  l^uderdale,  who  supported  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrewcs.  There  goes  a  story  that  when  Lcightoun,  who,  1 
suppose,  about  this  time  was  Bishop  of  Dumblaio,  and  wu  in  a 
meeliRf;  with  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrewcs,  be  frequeotly 
icrnwd  hua  '  Hy  Lord,'  aad  did  not  add  '  yout  Grace '  to  it ;  aad 
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Ibe  ArdibitIio|)  Kud,  bnffin^jr,  'My  Lord,  and  noe  mor?'  'Ay. 
a»yt  La^toaa,  '  tny  Lonl  b  more  than  dtbcr  yoa  vt  I  sboald 
Inve.- 

"  Ur.  R.  Stemn  tells  rae,  he  hu  it  from  um  old  sennut,  fet 
Alive  at  Ediidnrgh,  who  wu  I>cif(htcM)'>  man,  thai  frcqncntljr  onoe  ■ 
week  or  rounecntii-night,  Lagbton,  wbcn  Principil  of  Edinbur;^ 
CollL-dgc,  used  to  shul  biatwlf  up  tn  the  room  above  the  Library, 
and  diK-hargcd  anybody  to  have  access  to  him,  and  that  for  two 
dayi.  He  had  'nothing  with  him  but  his  Bible,  and  soeoetJtnes  he 
had  a  candle  lighted  al  night,  frequently  not,  and  a  choppin  of 
ale  am)  a  bitt  of  bread ;  and  his  servant  declares  that  at  the  third 
day  wbcn  he  came  out  there  would  scarce  have  been  any  of  (be 
ale  and  bread  made  tue  of.  This  monkish  retirement  and  other 
tbii]gs(t'iii'<<'/'^(')givc  great  ground  for  suspicions  of  bis  indtnalkm 
to  Popery.' 

"  I  am  told  that  [Arcb]bishop  Leightoun,  when  at  Edinburgh, 
vnu  Very  mt>ch  suspected  to  be  ane  Arrian  (!)  and  vented  sevcntU 
things  in  conversation  that  tended  that  way.* 

"  P(rofcssor)  Stirhni;  te)l«  me  two  storys  of  Disbop  Ldghlon,  one 
Mr.  John  Ijiu,  Minister  at  1-^inburgh  since  the  Revolution,  used  to 
(dl|  aAcr  Mr.  Ix'ghton  was  llishop  of  Uumbtain.  Mr.  Lau  was  in 
ODnwmtiofl  with  him,  and  somewhat  fell  in,  which  brought  on  the 
subject  of  cliarity,  whidt  the  Bisluip  used  to  exjuiiat  u|)on.  Mr. 
l.au  said  Iw  minded  an  exprettion  of  Mr.  David  Dickson's,  who 
used  to  say  that  "  people  should  not  make  a  fool  of  thcii  charity. 
The  Bishop  rcplycd,  he  did  not  know  what  Mr,  Dickson  meaned 
in  ibese  words,  but  the  Scripture  made  a  fool  of  chanty 
tinoe  it  said  that  fools  bear  all  things,  and  charily  bcarcth  ill 
thing* ! '— a  very  Itght  expression."  * 

The  followinR  are  from  the  Caltness  CoUtftions,  and  manifest 
the  strong  Presbyterian  opposition  of  their  source,  Sirjanrtes 
Stewart  was  Lcighton's  guardian  (when  he  was  a  student  at 
Edinburgh)  and  regarded  him  **  as  of  a  sprightly,  generous 
(tomper),atid  wanted  not  good  understanding,  but  had  no  due 
proportion  of  firmness  and  stability.     He  wanted  to  find  out 

'  Tbtvcry,  O.  Pr.  r«tveri«,  incobercBt  and  wandering  tmagtnalioni. 
Nate  Wodraw,  ii.  314. 
■  »,Vot  i.  say.  '  Vol  li.  aia.  *  Vol  ti.  pp.  348. 34ft 
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sbmcwbat  new  and  surprixing  and  plodded  early  upon 
Utopian  expedients !  "  We  ha\'c  a  tnicr  perspective  of  him 
now,  but  there  is  notwithstanding  the  bias,  a  little  gleam  of 
light  in  the  narrative,  and  we  insert  it  (the  part,  already 
referred  to,  being  omitted) ; 

"  Cokot'ss  himself  was  of  inflexible  stubom  leaie  &  sineeiity,  a 
Presbyterian  of  the  strictest  forme,  &  the  paniculars  of  that  visite 
by  Kshop  Lcighton  at  Gutters,  hiDtcd  at  in  sir  Jaincs  Stcwatfs 
Ufe,  s)m11  here  be  nnc  evidence  of  this,  &  U  this.  On  that  de- 
cision, &  when  none  but  lie  jl:  his  lirollier  James  were  taking  the 
air  with  Mr.  Leighton,  now  Bishop  of  DunManc,  Colincss  put  him 
in  mind  of  his  formally  &  sokmnly  mentioning  the  obligation  of  (lie 
national  covenant  at  Sacrament  timet,  when  lie  was  minister  at 
Newbattle,  where  he  &  his  btothct  had  atlcitdcd,  for  Mr.  Lcigbton 
in  those  days  expressed  all  rcgardc  for  the  national  covenant,  how- 
ever little  he  had  for  the  KPlemn  league.'  But  now  the  Bishop 
answensd,  '  Mr.  Stewart,  man  is  a  mutable  changing  essence  both  in 
body  St  mind,  &  frecjiKnlly  is  misinrorroed,  yet  acts  BCOOrdiiig  to 
his  light  at  the  time,  &  acts  safe,  but  if  yettn,  ic  cxporieooe,  &  en- 
quiry give  further  light,  so  be  is  still  to  act  anc  ingenious  parte,  as 
Cod,  his  word,  &  his  confidence  direct,'  f;  the  Bishop  died  that 
text — '  When  I  was  a  child,  etc.,  but  now  luve  I  |)Ut  avray  childisb 
things.'  \It.  James  Stewart,  advocate,  hb  brother,  said  he  did  not 
imptute  his  Lordship's  principle,  that  each  man  was  to  be  fully  per 
swadcd  in  hia  own  mind.  &  to  toact :  but  then  he  thought  christian 
charity, — as  to  not  giving  offcivce,  should  incline  one,  wlw  lud  been  a 
pubtick  tcacltcr  in  a  dilTcrcnt  way,  not  to  cast  a  stumbling-block 
before  the  weak  of  his  former  party,  for  things  mote  indifferent ; 
'  Si  truly,  my  I^nl,  you  must  be  convinced  that  all  iho  odds  of 
dignity  &  titio,  or  a  parity  among  brethren  ministers,  is  iMt  to  be 
ballanccd  wiili  the  disturbance  it  will  create,  &  the  offence  it  givea 
many  truly  godly  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  Coltncss  added, 
'  There  is  a  woe  pronounced  against  him  by  whom  ofTcTKes  come, 
&  that  Mr.  Lftghlon  could  not  but  be  aware  that  his  taking  priest's  & 
dcakoo's  orders  at  London,  as  if  he  had  none  formerly,  waa  a  villi* 
lying  his  former  ordination,  declaring  as  it  were  null  all  hb  former 
administrations,  as  If  fonaerty  he  had  neither  tiod's  nor  the  Chtirch 
her  call  to  dHpence  sacraments,  &  he  might  be  aflrayed  this  wo 
migiit  overtake  him  &  hU  associates,  for  all  thai  was  done  had  a 

•  Sc«i).309. 
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tincture  of  perjury/  He  natl  put  the  Bishop  in  minde  of  his 
grterous  complcnl,  when  at  Ncwbaitle,  of  the  load  of  so  numerous 
a  charge  o(  souIk,  but  that  now  he  thought  a  whole  bishoprick  an 
easy  burthen.  It  was  this  fice  confetcncc  drew  Ihc  angry  reflection 
from  the  bishop  of  the  presbyterian  crochet,  but  as  Mr.  James 
called  [him]  '  my  Lotd,'  &  spoke  with  more  temper,  he  said  Mr. 
James  was  a  manrH-rly  well  behaved  genltcman,  but  Coltness  was 
ho*l  as  pepper, — of  confined  civic  education." ' 

It  is  told  of  Leighton  that  he  once  had  a  Roman  Catholic 
servant,  who  made  a  point  of  abstaining  from  flesh  on  the 
days  appointed  by  the  Calendar.  Leighton,  being  informed 
of  this,  commented  on  the  vanity  of  such  scruples,  yet  re- 
spected them  and  requested  his  si-iter  to  indulge  tlie  man 
with  such  fare  ns  suited  his  piety,  lest  the  eiideavotir  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  practice  shotdd  drive  him  to  falsehood 
or  prevarication.  "  To  this,"  he  added,  "  many  gx>or  creatures 
are  impelled,  not  so  much  from  a  corrupt  inclination,  as  for 
want  of  a  handsome  truth." 

It  was  probably  by  this  servant,  that  the  Bishop's  equani- 
mity was  often  tried.  Going  out  to  fish  one  morning,  he 
locked  the  door  of  the  house  and  carried  off  the  key,  leaving 
his  master  imjirisortcd.  Too  much  engrossed  in  his  sport, 
he  did  not  return  till  the  evening,  when  the  only  admonition  he 
received  was,  "John,  when  >'ou  next  go  a  fishing,  remember 
to  leave  the  key  in  the  door." 

The  following  reveal  some  humour — an  element  that  very 
occasionally  appears  tn  what  survives  r^arding  Leighton: 

"  In  a  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  Bishop  Burnet's  charges  against  the 
Scottish  bishoiM,  it  is  asserted  tliat  only  one  of  tliem,  beside  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  had  servants  in  livery.  Leighton  was 
certainly  not  the  one,  as  the  letter  (p.  336)  indicates,  and  as  one 
would  have  expected  from  his  humility  ai>d  tnodcsty.  Ilis  men, 
however,  had  the  weakivesses  of  their  fraternity.  As  they  durst 
not  be  seen  tlfipling  in  town,  tbcy  arc  said  to  have  persuaded  the 
Bisbop,  that  bis  horses  would  only  drink  in  a  bam,  two  miles  above 
DunbloiK,  where  thac  was  an  ale-house.     At  latt,  aimoycd  with 

'  Pp.  68,  69. 
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their  irregularity,  he  allowed  them  free  ^ress  and  regress,  provided 
they  neither  locked  htm  out  nor  in.  One  day  that  he  had  a  suit  of 
new  clothes  drenched  in  the  rain,  he  said  not  an  angry  word  to  the 
fellow  who  had  neglected  to  bring  his  cloak  at  the  hour  appointed. 
On  a  gentleman  wondering  at  so  much  meekness,  the  Bishop  smiled 
and  said,  '  PFAat  would  you  have  me  hie  my  coat  and  my  temper 
toot'  There  is  another  story  belonging  to  the  same  period.  A 
young  woman,  the  widow  of  a  minister  in  his  diocese,  to  whom  he 
had  been  exceedingly  kind,  took  it  into  her  head  that  the  Bishop 
was  in  love  with  her.  Thinking  he  was  long  in  breaking  his  mind, 
she  went  to  him  in  the  ffaimug,  a  lonely  walk  by  the  water-side, 
where  he  used  to  meditate.  Upon  his  asking  her  commands,  '  Oh 
my  lord,'  she  said,  'I  had  a  revelation  last  night.'  'Indeed! 
answeredhe:  'I  hardly  imagined  you  would  ever  have  been  so 
highly  honoured:  what  is  it?'  'That  your  lordship  and  I  were 
to  be  married  together.'  'Have  a  little  patience,'  replied  the 
Bishop,  much  abashed,  '  till  I  have  a  revelation  toa' "  * 

'  ^fif//tuti/iiHi^.S'»j^m«w  [Edited  by  Alexander  AllardyceX  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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CHAPTER   XV 
TRIBUTES  TO  LEIGHTON'S  SPIRITUAL  GENIUS 

ROBERT  LEIGHTON'S  works  have  been  well  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  diflfcrcnt  sections  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  his  genius  has  called  forth  a  variety  of  tributes 
from  miiuls  ecclesiastically  wide  apart.  Amidst  divisions 
he  has  formed  a  centre  of  unity,  and  the  following  repre- 
sentative statements  from  the  {Kist  and  pre^nt  vindicate 
his  claim  to  be  the  common  saint  of  all  the  Churches.  Men 
who  differ  from  each  other  agree  on  him.  Sir  George  Afac- 
ksHsit,  who  was  known  in  Scotland  as  the  "  bluidy  Mackenzie," 
the  criminal  prosecutor  in  the  days  of  tlic  persecution,  thus 
wrote  of  Leighton : 

"  He  was  in  much  esteem  for  his  piety  and  moderation  amongst 
the  pcoftlc,  and  as  to  which  the  Presbyterians  theuuelvcs  could 
neither  rvproitch  nor  equal  hiin :  albeit  they  hated  roost  of  all  his 
batemity,  in  respect  he  drew  many  into  n  kindness  for  EpiscoiMcy 
by  his  exemplary  life,  rather  than  debates.  His  great  principle  was, 
thai  devotion  was  the  great  aflair  about  which  Churchmen  sliould 
employ  IhcniKelveit :  and  that  the  gainii^  of  souls,  and  not  the 
cxlcmal  government,  was  their  [iro)K-r  task;  nor  did  he  esteem  it 
lit,  and  scarce  lawful  to  Churchmen,  to  sit  in  Councils  and 
Judicatories,  tliese  being  dit'crsions  from  the  main.  .  .  .  lie  opposed 
all  violent  courses,  whereby  men  were  forced  lo  comply  with  the 
piescnt  worship  beyond  their  persuasions :  and  fu  gmnttJ  a  latUud* 
and  inJulgence  to  tkoit  of  kii  own  dvxtu  bfjort  iht  King  had  aUfftStd 
any  by  hit  Ittttr.  This  made  tlie  world  believe,  that  be  was  the 
author  to  his  Majesty  of  that  public  indulgenee :  and  tht  itatttmitn 
wif}  xtxrt  unwilling  to  bt  anlkoFt  of  an  innmation,  wMek  somt  ihtn 
tieugi/  might  prove  dangrreus,  wtr*  w*lltatiified  to  Aave  it  to  Mievtd : 
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f  but,  however,  these   piinciplcs  rendcrod  him  a  fit   instrument  in 

I  liidr  jircscnt  undcrtakii^"  ' 

^^  MidJUton,  another  contemporary,  wrote  : 

^^  "  I^ghton  was  X  man  of  singular  and  wondcrftil  piety,  01  good 

learning,  and  in  him  most  of  ilic  cminvnt  virtues  trc  admire  in  the 
primitive  Bishops,  seemed  to  be  revived.  His  life  was  most 
exemplary  and  severe :  he  preadKd  eofuUnlly  and  teemed  like 
one  in  heaven,  when  he  preached :  his  humility  was  astonishing ; 
hifi  meclmcss  and  charily  were  extraordinary :  bis  expense  on  himself 
very  small,  but  all  he  had,  he  laid  out  on  the  poor."  ■ 

Lc^hton's  friend.  Dr.  Fali,  Principal  of  Glasgow  University 
and  afterwards  Precentor  of  York  Cathedral,  thu-i  wrote  : 

"  Leighton  was  tlie  delight  and  wonder  of  all  tluu  knew  him : 
his  thoughts  were  twble,  and  hts  expressions  beautiful :  his  gesture 
and  pronunciation  (peculiar  to  himwlQ  had  3  gravity,  a.  xtayMy, 
and  a  swoetncES  in  ihcm,  that  many  severe  judges  have  often  said 
wru  Iwyond  all  that  they  had  ever  seen  at  home  or  abroad.  That 
which  gave  tbe  greatest  authority  to  all  he  said,  was,  that  his  life 
was  such  a  contintied  course  of  sublimeM  virtue  and  tltc  most 
elevated  piety  that  has  appeared  in  this  age.  Tboso  whu  have 
known  him  thu  roost  and  the  longcsi  have  often  said,  that  in  a 
courec  of  nuny  yi:ars'  aaiuaintancc,  tliey  scarcely  ever  saw  him 
once  out  of  that  deeply  serious  &tatc  in  whkh  they  tbemselvcs 
wished  to  be  found  in  their  last  minutes."* 

Dr.  HtHrjf  AfiUs  (circa  1 740)  said  : 

"  1'herc  is  a  spirit  in  Archbishop  Leighton  I  haw  nvrcr  met 
with  in  any  human  writings,  nor  can  1  read  many  Una  in  Iben 
without  being  tnovcid."* 

Dr.  Doddridgt  Ci;^2-I75i)  said  : 

"  In  the  works  of  this  great  Aitpt  in  tme  Chritliimify,  we  do 
not  so  much  hear  uf  Goodness,  as  see  it  in  its  most  genuine  traces : 

'  M>/wy,  p.  161. 

■  Appendix  to  Arcbbiibop  Sp«mwood«^  Hittotj,  p.  7. 

*  Prefatory  Epistle  to  Wwkt. 

*  Dr.  Doddridge's  l*re(ace,  p.  xiv. 
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Mc  liim  a  Innng  image  of  h'a  l>ivinc  Mjistcr,  for  such  indeed  his 
wtitiogs  show,  I  had  almost  sajd,  demonstrate  him  to  have  been, 
bj  Budt  internal  chartelen  as  aordy  a  l»d  nun  could  not  counter- 
feti,  and  no  good  man  can  so  nnich  as  saspcct.  ...  On  the  Hhole, 
the  uylc  wonderfully  tuiti  the  sentiments :  and  hovcvct  destitute 
of  ihc  flights  of  oratory,  has  such  a  dignity  and  force  nungled  with 
llial  sjjnpbdty,  which  la  to  be  sure  its  chief  characteristic :  so  that 
on  Ihc  whole,  it  has  often  reminded  me  of  that  soft  and  sweet 
cloqucoc«  of  Ulysses,  which  Homer  describes  as  falUi%  like  Aakcs 
of  Boow :  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  sinulitodc,  I 
coukl  add,  like  that,  it  penetrates  deep  into  the  mind  too^  and  tends 
to  enrich  and  fructify  it." ' 

JoAn  fKfjj^)' published  about  iyso,"\n  hh  CAristiau  Li&raty, 
a  selection  frotn  the  writirigs  of  T^ighton,  iiKJuding  his 
Uxfotitipn  of  tin  Cretd,  ami  his  six  sermons  on 

TAe  Wiidmn  from  Aiorv  (James  iii.  17). 

/I//  Things  Und  to  the  Glory  cf  God  (I'salra  Ixxvt.  I0> 

O/Lovtta  GodiV^aXm.  cxix.  136). 

Of  Glorifying  God  {2  »crnions}  (I-saiah  )x.i)l 

0/PrauiN£  Ctrf(Cant  i.  3)." 

In  his  short  preface  he  characterises  Lcighton's  matter, 
style  and  character,  very  much  in  the  words  of  the  preface 
attached  to  the  1692  edition  of  Leighton's  Works  by  Dr. 
Fall.  Uut  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe,  that  although 
Wesley  adds  no  distinct  testimony  of  his  own,  he  chose 
Leighton  u  one  of  the  religious  influences,  by  which  he 
fought  to  instruct  and  inform  the  people  connected  with  the 
great  Methodist  revival  of  religion  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  styles  Leighton  as  the  "  Autlior  Most  Reverend." 

Coltridgt,  who  founded  his  Aids  to  Refii(tion  chiefly  on 
aphorisms  from  Leighton's  Works,  thus  refers  to  him  tn 
■nothcT  work:' 

"  Surely  If  ever  work  not  in  the  Sacrod  Canon  might  suggeat  a 

•  Kro«n  Preface  to  Worki,  pp.  vii-xxii. 

•  Vol.  XX.  (pp.  337-348). 

•  t\'»Ui  iw  Enginh  Vivinu,  voL  ii.  p.  lio. 
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bdief  of  inspiration— of  something  more  than  human— this  it  is. 
When  Mf.  Etwyn  made  this  assertion,  I  look  it  as  the  hyperbole 
of  alTection :  but  now  I  subscribe  to  it  seriously  and  bless  the  houi 
that  introduced  mc  to  the  knowledge  of  the  c\-angdical  apoatolica) 
Archbishop  Lcighton.  Next  to  the  inspired  Scriplures— yea,  and 
as  the  vibration  of  that  once  struck  hour  renuining  on  the  air, 
stands  L«tghton's  Cammenlary  on  Ike  J-irsl  Epitik  A>  ihe  Romant* 

Proftss^  John  Brown,  of  Seeltith  Steetsion '  stock,  and 
father  of  the  more  fiimouit  John  Brown,  autbor  of  Rab  and 
hii  Friends,  thus  wrote : 

"  I  part  from  the  devout  ArcMmhop  with  reluctance,  as  from  a 
pious  accom[dt^K(l  (rien<l,  who  lias  been  my  instructive  and 
delightful  companion  during  my  leisurely  journey  through  this  mosl 
fertile  region  of  Ihe  world  of  inspiration,  and  to  whom  I  an  much 
Indebted  for  turning  my  attention  to  some  of  its  most  recondite 
beauties,  and  for  gathering  for  me  and  for  you,  some  of  its  sweetest 
Rower?  and  richest  fruits." ' 


'  The  reprcMBtativet  of  the  Erikmes  in  ScolUnd  have  sl»own  no 
lillle  inlerett  in  Lei);hlon,  and  have  exerted  ihcmselvei  in  making  him 
belter  and  more  widely  known.  In  this  ronncKion,  anil  m  p«oof  of 
ihc  Matemeni,  1  h.ive  only  to  mention  the  namcK  of  ilic  Rev.  Dr.  Blair, 
of  Dunblane,  who  ha«  wnitcn  frequently  anil  warmly  on  lib  sob^sd, 
and  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Jermcnt,  Bow  Lane,  LimuUki  (■76o-iSl9)t  who 
(uu  edited  on  edition  of  bis  works  wiili  a  vilu^it  life  (pp.  i.-c)  He 
there  sum  (p.  xctx.}  how  he  fint  liecanM  aa|iiainicd  with  Lci{ibtoa*s 
Stmtom:  "  Itefore  the  aije  of  seventeen  he  (Dr  Jermcnij  nw  iu  ihe 
cottage  of  a  Scott  gardener  a  unnll  detacltcd  volume  of  Ld|[hton's 
Sermom,  without  iIm  title  page  or  any  mark  to  indicate  Ihe  author. 
Taking  It  up,  and  beiny  mixh  struck  with  Ibe  first  page,  bo  Inqtiired  of 
the  possessor  whether  he  knew  ibe  author  '  '  No,  sir,'  was  the  r^ily, 
but  thai  book  has  been  blessed  lo  my  mkiI  and  mtMt  have  been  written 
by  some  great  and  good  man.'  He  never  rested  till  be  diM^vncd  the 
autbor,  and  pracured  all  his  works  then  publiihed.  Now,  after  (he 
lapse  of  thirty  ytftrSi  and  having  read  the  dtscoaraet  often,  hi*  estcetn 
b  htcfoased  :  and  lie  shall  ever  reckon  it  a  signal  honour  conlerred 
Upon  btan  to  have  been  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  diffusing  Ihe 
hnowledga  and  atefulnesi  of  such  pure  and  preciinui  produetians." 

•  ExpotiUry  DiitMrti  cm  Firtt  Ptier,  ii.  p.  553. 
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The  laU  Duk*  pf  Argyll  thus  wrote : 

"Lcigbtoa's  name  is  one  whkh  baa  secured  the  reference  ol 
after  times  and  abated  even  the  rancour  of  his  own.  It  is  a  name 
tfhich,  in  conneicion  with  llii;  circtioutancei  of  his  day,  deserves, 
I  think,  special  honour.  He  was  deeply  religious,  yet  he  was  not 
a  fanatic:  he  was  a  Bishop,  yet  he  was  not  a  'Churchman':  in 
an  age  of  fiercest  bigotiy  or  gio&scitt  irreligion,  tie  was  an  earnexl 
Christian  and  a  large- min<k(l  ntan.  During  all  the  periods  of  his 
life  he  may  lie  said  to  have  walked  alone.  At  a  Prtilyterian,  be 
had  been  a  moderate  and  therefore  a  suspected  inembcr: — more 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  personal  piety  than  in  the  battles  of  the 
Covenant.  At  a  Bithop,  he  was  siil!  more  apart  from  all  his 
brethren :  he  was  a  humble  preacher  of  the  Word  ;  a  slriva  for  the 
peace,  not  the  oppression  of  the  Church.  As  a  PreUtfanl  he  coold 
^ak  of  ibe  enors  of  the  Refornutiun  and  see  points  of  lieauty 
in  sonK  ideas  and  institutions  connected  with  the  Chorrh  of  Rome. 
Such  was  Robert  Lcighton,  whom  I  mention  as  not  more  sti^[uUr 
ainong  the  Scottish  prelates  of  his  own  day,  than  alone  in  the 
history  of  Scottish  prelacy.  I  mention  him  for  another  reason. 
He  WM  a  disl>cliever  in  the  Jus  Divinuni,  or  the  indis|icnutiility 
of  his  office  in  the  Churdi.  ...  To  a  mind  engrossed  by  the 
realities  of  religion,  the  Covenant  and  the  'Crown  of  Christ' 
couU  have  no  coiuiexion."* 

Dtan  Stanley  thus  refers  to  him  : 

"The  peculiarity  of  IxriKhton's  position  was  that  he  combined  a 
sanctity  et|ual  to  that  of  the  strictest  Covenanter  or  the  strictest 
Episcopalian  with  a  liberality  in  his  innermost  thoughts  equal  to 
that  of  the  widest  Ijktitudinarian  of  the  school  of  Jeremy  Taylor  or 
of  Hoadlcy,  .  .  He  was  the  only  man  of  that  i^t— we  may  almost 
say  of  any  age— that  deliberately  set  himself,  as  to  the  work  of  his 
life,  to  the  union  of  the  two  Churches.  He  was  aluolutely  indif- 
ferent to  tlie  forms  of  cither.  ■  .  .  However  chimerical  may  seem  in 
our  days  an  e<|ual  respect  lo  Eptscopocy  and  Pn-sbyterianism,  it  U 
enough  that  the  projected— the  all  but  completed — union  between 
ibem  originated  in  a  head  so  clear  and  a  >>eart  so  pure  as 
Leighton's. ' 

•  Pft^yltry  F.r<tmiiuH,  pp.  noo,  30i, 

*  Lecinrei  on  the  ClumM  «f  SMiomt,  pp.  los,  i  lo^  1 14. 
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fBiihap  Jtbb,  of  Limtritk,  ivriting  to  Alexander  Knox  (who, 
and  not  Southey,  ought  to  have  been  the  biographer  of  John 
Wesley)  thus  refers  to  Lcighton : — 


"  He  was  a  pattern  of  Christian  perfection  ...  in  sublime  piety, 
and  oflon  in  genuine  strokes  of  natural  but  most  exalted  doqnenca 
his  writings  are  not  excelled  but  b)-  the  sacted  writers." ' 


In  another  letter  he  thus  refers  to  his  writings  : 

"These  writings  are  often  tinged  with  the  Calvinism  of  the  dajr. 
But,  after  making  every  needful  abaicincnt,  we  roust  confess  thxl 
Lcighton  was  a  human  sera]>li :  uniting  the  solar  warmth  with  the 
sobr  \\^\\,  and,  throughout  exhibiting  the  purest,  most  unmingled 
goodness.  His  commentary  on  St.  Peter  is  a  treasure  of  devotion. 
Hia  theological  lectures  are  the  very  philosophy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  and  his  mediutions  on  some  of  the  psalms,  raise  us  to  those 
purer  and  sublime  heights,  where  it  was  Leighton's  delight  and 
privilege  habitually  to  dwell."  * 

Primipat  Sttvy  refers  to  the  "  apostolic  earnestness  and 
gentle  wisdom  of  lcighton." '  Prv/tssor  Flint  avers  that  "a 
purer,  humbler,  holier  spirit  never  tabernacled  In  Scottish 
clay."  *  Professor  Herkttss  describes  liim  9A  "  almost  tlic 
one  tolerant  man  of  his  time." '  Prafestor  Blaiiu  slates 
that  '  Leighton  is  one  of  the  names  that  belong,  beyond 
reasoruiblc  question,  to  the  Church  Universal  .  .  .  that  no 
character  could  show  more  conclusively  how  one  may  be  a 
maabcr  of  the  school  of  Calvin,  and  at  ttie  same  time  a 
Kholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  saint""  Prituipai  Tuilixh  •sAyz : 
"  I  lis  name  is  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
which  shines  refulgent  with  so  many  glories  of  a  different 
order :  and  it  is  and  has  long  been  to  me  a  fact  singularly 

'  Corrttpomdtvt,  vol.  i.  p.  :;. 

■  Fonier's  Uft  f/  Bit^  fM,  p.  \Oj. 

*  WilliMm  C-u-Uartt,  |i  JS' 

*  St.  CiW  U(tur*i  (fml  tcrtetX  P-  to4> 

*  Ridiard  Cttmtron,  p.  40 

*  Tkt  Ewrngtiieal  Suteesti^a,  fp.  30J,  joft- 
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touching  that  our  Church  (the  Church  of  Scotland) — ac* 
counted  by  many,  and  rightly  accounted,  the  nurse  of  the 
sterner  and  more  heroic  Christian  virtues — should  have  pro- 
duced a  character  of  such  light  and  sweetness  as  is  rarely  to 
be  found." '  Bishop  Wordsworth,  said :  "  Nor  can  I  omit  to 
mention  at  least  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  character  and 
administration  of  King  Charles  M — that  it  was  he  who  not 
only  appointed  the  saintly  Robert  Ldghtoo  to  the  bishopric 
of  Dunblane  in  this  country  and  the  saintly  Thomas  Ken 
to  his  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  Kngland,  but  who 
also  showed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  case  of  both, 
that  he  entertained  a  just  appfcciation  of  their  respective 
merits."' 

John  Macleod  Camphtll  somewhere  in  his  letters  adds,  "  I 
love  Lcighton,  for  he  breathes  the  spirit  of  an  Evangelist." 
Dr.  Joseph  Robertson^  after  recapitulating  the  various  out- 
standing events  that  characterize  the  history  of  Gla^[Ow 
Cathedral,  thus  writes:  "Glasgow  echoed  the  universal 
delight  which  hailed  the  Restoration,  yet  amid  that  joyous 
tumult  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  depths  of  her  cathedral 
crypt  prophesyir^  woe  and  lamentations — Cargill,  the  rugged 
confessor  of  a  relentless  Covenant,  sparing  not  to  denounce 
the  faithless  King  even  on  the  first "  oak  apple  day  "  of  his 
reign.  A  few  years  pass  and  in  the  choir  alKnt  the.  Iffui,  tweet 
voice  pf  Ltighton  is  heard  m  ihott  angelic  strains  of  tloqutnte 
attddetwtioH  which  haunted  the  meouryof  his  hearers  to  their 
dying  day."* 

West  says :  "  Leighton's  works  breathe  the  spirit  of  his 
life,  which  was  indeed  what  Flotinus  calls,  a  Fiighl  of  the 
Alone  to  the  Alone.  .  .  .  He  realized  as  fully  as  ever  man  did 
the  truth  of  that  profound  saying  of  the  ancients : '  Nascentes 


'  SnItSsh  Difinet,  p.  no, 

•  Oiteotrut  on  Siot/iiA  ChinA  //ftt&ry,  p.  63. 

*  Seottiik  Aitryi  and  Catitdrati,  p.  66. 
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morimur  ;  morientes  nascimur.' "  •  The  same  writer.  Episcopa- 
lian though  he  was,  could  add  this  testimony  (and  no  one  will 
withhold  the  praise  that  is  his  due  for  doing  so)  :  "  I  believe 
that  I  am  the  vcr>-  first  writer  who  has  shown  that  Leighton's 
works,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  belong  to  the  rresbytcrtaii 
period  of  his  life :  and  so  far  from  wishing  to  soften  down 
his  Presbyterian  principles  or  prejudices,  I  have  given  them 
the  utmost  distinctness  and  prominence.  From  first  to  last 
(whether  as  Presbyterian  or  as  Bishop)  Leighton's  views  of 
Church  polity  were  what  is  called  latitudlnarlan  and  his  doc- 
trinal views  Calvinistic."' 

Dr.  Reid,  of  BalmaghU,  wrote:  "The  saintly  life  and 
amiable  manners  of  Letghton  have  tent  a  charm  to  the  thought 
of  what  might  have  been  if  only  his  obstinate  presbyters  had 
listened  favourably  to  his  scheme  of  a  modified  Kpiscopacy- 
And  contrasted  with  him,  these  unbending  presbyters  are  apt 
to  appear  in  an  unlovely  light"' 

John  Morley  has  testified  :  "  Leighton  was  one  of  the  few 
wholly  attractive  characters  of  those  bittcr-flavourcd  times, 
was  closely  intimate  with  French  Janscm'sts,  of  whom  Hume 
truly  says  tbcy  were  but  half  Catholics :  and  Leighton  was 
wont  to  declare  that  he  would  rather  turn  one  single  man  to 
be  truly  of  a  serious  mind  than  turn  a  whole  nation  to  mere 
outward  conformity,  and  be  saw  no  reason  why  tlicrc  should 
not  be  a  conjunction  between  bishops  and  elders.  For  none 
of  these  temperate  and  healing  ideals  was  the  time  ripe." ' 
Sir  AltxaRiitr  Grant  wrote :  "  Leighton  was  a  man  who,  fn)m 
his  sweetness  and  humility,  and  jxrhaps  from  some  faculty 
of  '  being  all  things  to  all  men '  was  acceptable  to  all  the 
Churches.  No  Presbyterian  had  a  \vord  against  him,  ihc 
Independents  took  him  up,  and  as  soon  as  the  Stuarts  were 

'  N*i*s  oMd  Qturitt  (lail  Series),  vli!.  se& 

>  Reply  to  Britiik  Quaritrty  ftnrifW  crilicisnt  (1S70X  P-  13- 

*  /.or  Littmrt  (1899)1  P-  ■  ■• 

*  Olivtr  Cromwell,  p.  95. 
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restored  to  the  throne  he  was  made  a  Bishop." '  Cardinal 
Manning  wrote  :  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  discov-ertes 
of  modem  science  ts  the  fact  that  hurricanes  revolve  around 
a  centre  of  perfect  calm.  Outside  the  charmed  circle  the 
tempest  may  ra^e  furiously — within  it.  all  is  peace.  A  simi. 
lar  phenomenon  can  be  found  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
world.  In  seasons  of  ci%-il  war  or  theolt^icat  strife,  when 
'envy,  hatred  and  all  unchantableness  '  abound,  we  may  find 
some  tranquil  spirits  who,  undisturbed  by  the  tumult  around, 
seem  perpetually  to  hear  their  Master  whispering  to  them 
wotds  of  peace.     Such  a  man  was  Robert  Leighlon."  * 

Dr.  Blair,  after  examining  the  Dunblane  Presbytery 
Records  relating  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  RestoniHun 
thus  testifies  to  the  manner  in  which  Lcighton  co-ojjcratcd 
with  the  presbyters :  "/^irx/,  that  during  Leighton's  admini.s- 
tratfon  the  fonn  of  presbyteries  was  kept  up  unaltered,  the 
moderator  presiding  as  before,  while  the  bishop  sal  in  court 
and  gave  hi»  counsel  with  the  rest  of  the  brethren  :  secomUy, 
that  the  constitution  ofthe  church  courts  remained  unchanged, 
elders  and  even  heritors  being  constituent  members  of  ses- 
sion and  presbyteries  :  thirdly,  that  ordinations  were  conducted 
as  before  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery 
t!ie  bishop  taking  part  as  ent  of  the  brfthrtn  :  and  /curtAfy, 
that  the  public  worship  was  conducted  exactly  as  before, 
without  service-book  or  litur^,  and  not  in  the  pomjious 
ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  has  been  absurdly  repre- 
sented by  various  writers.  That  there  were  slight  modifica- 
tions in  the  matter  of  ordination  untler  Leighton's  successors, 

'  7**  S/ory  of  tkt  Vnivtrsily  ef  Edinburgh,  ii.  34& 
*  Thii  extract  ti  from  one  of  a  series  of  volomes  The  Wisdom  of  our 
Fathtti,  published  williout  the  editor's  name.  The  tolume  from  wbtcfa 
ihe  above  is  taken  conulnt  selections  from  ibc  mi^cellancoui  trorks  or 
Archbishop  Leighlon  uiih  a  memoir  (p.  vii.).  My  nuthority  for  taying 
Huining  wa&  tlie  niilhor  of  the  Memoir  it  Scbaff-Hcrrog,  EneytiffitNtia 
of  Rtligious  tinowltdgt,  vol  ii.  p.  1198. 
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we  grant ;  but  tliese  never,  in  the  smallest  degree,  touched 
the  worship  or  discipline  of  the  Chwrch."  ' 

Such  testimonies'  from  representatives  of  tiifferenl  secticws 
of  the  Christian  Church,  are  worthj'  tributes  to  Leighton's 
spiritual  splendour  and  catholic  statesmanship.  They  all 
{Xfint  to  the  conclusion  that  he  Ls  one  of  the  unifying  forces 
in  the  Church  ;  that  the  future  will  even  outshine  the  past  in 
regarding  him  as  one  of  God*s  very  best  gifts,  and  as  one  of 
marvellous  potency  and  help  to  the  settlement  of  tlie  eccle- 
siastical jMoblems  that  are  looming  on  the  near  horizon. 
Leighton  was  a  man  of  clearest  vision  as  well  as  of  purest 

'  British  and  Fartign  EwtngtUtal  Rrotno  (r£69),  pp-  349*  350. 

*  ReferencH  vill  also  b«  fonnd  10  Letghion  in  Burnet's  Preface  to  lh« 
Lift  i>f  Bithfift  Hftttifll  (1691):  Onne'i  BiMiothefa  niHita,  p.  iSil ; 
Benneil't  Christian  Oralfiry,  leA.  it  pp.  5I-Si,79i  80^  81,81,83,  '+4- "47. 
109:  <:ranger'tt  Oi^graphieal  ffitt&ry  of  Engl^imd,  vol,  ii.  p.  3s  :  AWf/ 
Mul  Qkfrits  (ind  Scrie«),  vol.  viii.  pp.  41, 61,  507,  $25  :  vol.  x.  pp.  114, 

"3.  50?.  SA 

BcsmIm  Articles  and  Lires  already  referred  to,  sympaihetic  notices 
trill  be  fouad  in  CAamitnf  Emftl^ffMtli't,  vi.  s^7'569  ;  Anderson's 
StitlNik  A\UiM,  ii.  643-6+4:  Entjnl^»tUt\  Britamniot,  *vt.  4>7-4>9: 
Irvrng*!  Livti  */  SctitiiM  Wriitn,  ii.  110-144  •  Pifti^MMty  0/  flftUionitt 
BtigrvpJtj',  *rtxii.  4-7  :  SchafT-Heriog,  Eiuytli-piriliii,  it.  1296-1198.  TIk 
writer  of  the  laM  mentioned  aiticle  <i  llie  Kev.  Willinm  llUir,  D.I)., 
DunU.inc,  «Iia  hat  cimiHbuted  much  to  the  l.ci)[l>lontan  Liieiatme. 
Mete  may  be  n>cntionc<l  hia  Artkbiikop  I^igklim,  a  sboit  Bioctapli/ 
with  ectcctiont  from  hit  irrilings,  oikI  bis  following  paper*  wliich  i  have 
read  with  ptoastire,  A  Stfttitk  Prttiytfrj  iit  Ik*  StvntlttHlh  Ctmlmfj 
{British  and  f-Wrign  Hitiitgclii:ai  Krviiw,  ■S69X  pp-  31-40^  and  SMttitJt 
f'rtlniy  n/ttr  Iht  Kiilor-^lon  (i^i.  pp.  331-350),  a>  well  as  three  paper* 
on  AniMsA^  Ltigklon  in  the  United  Prnfytfrian  Magarine  (1865, 
W-  WtViyt'^  \VU>.f'  island  (our  paper*  on  the /TAAii^  </ ^wmMuw 
in  the  lame  nuigiuine  for  1869  [pp.  304,  35^  400,  498).  Tbora  an 
references  to  Leiichion's  Work  in  the  Civil  and  EcclesiaMical  UstorJM  of 
SowlMd,  b«il  it  b  CWKMU  that  Hume  paHCs  him  m-cr  In  tit<nco  and 
ipealcs  of  Sharpe.  TIl*  Rer.  C  B.  Bingham  edited  a  book  entitled, 
Bafi/ism :  iht  Testimony  oj  ArMish«p  t^gktfn,  txtr^mt  from  kit 
Commfttitry,  vn'tk  an  /ii/ivdit(ltM{iiyi).  In  ibe  BO/Ugmfiktr'tAfitiauit 
ef  Engtitk  IJitralun  (iii.  1337)  there  b  an  incomplete  b«blk)gTaphy,  but 
a  complete  one  will  be  fioaad  in  Wesfi  Edition  (y<A.  viL  pp  189-3S8). 
There  b  a  fme  reference  to  Leighlon  in  a  recent  book,  B/  Allan  H'atrr, 
by  Kathcrinc  Stewart  {p.  178). 
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holiness,  and  his  life  and  work  are  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  a  statement  made  by  his  distinguished  contemporary 
Richard  Baxter : — ' 

"  It  is  (he  will  of  Cod  that  the  Uoity  of  the  Church  should  not 
be  Inid  up  on  indilTeicnt,  snuU  and  doubtful  ]>oints ;  but  that  true 
bclicvcre  who  differ  In  xurh  things  should  notwithstanding  have 
inmid  chanty  and  mitward  communion  with  one  another,  not 
censuring,  not  dcspbing,  nor  dividing  from  each  otlier  on  this 
account.  .  .  .  The  Church  is  to  be  healed  and  rejiaired  \ij  such 
that  arc  sensible  oi  their  own  infirmities  and  compassionate  to 
others,  that  are  of  a  Christian  Catholic  spirit  and  have  Catholic 
principles  and  aifcdions,  and  see  such  a  beauty  in  the  Imaj^e  of 
Christ  that  lliey  can  heartily  love  a  (traciou.i  j>cT»on,  notwithstanding 
his  many  tolerable  inrirmilics,  and  think  ihcmsclvc*  more  unworthy 
to  he  tolerated  by  others  than  such  as  1  have  described  to  be 
tolerated  by  ihcm." 

'  Cn/AnZ/tf  (/m/fy,  pp.  313-314.  3?S-XT9- 
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LEIGUTON  AND    MONASTICISM 

"  If  there  an  refujcte  for  i]i«  bealth  of  the  body,  nh !  permit  religion  to 
have  such  aUo  for  the  hcallU  o(  llie  soal,  wiiich  n  slill  more  subjeci  (a 
iktckneu,  and  the  infirailtict  of  which  are  so  mach  more  »^  mi  much 
more  le<liout  and  difficult  to  cdre."^M.  DE  CiiATEAUitKiAKD. 

"  In  the  bisiory  ol  mott  taint*,  who  hare  exerciieil  a  refoiinatnr]r  and 
lattiBg  iDfltKBce  upon  moDUtK  institutions,  the  nanic  and  influence  of 
some  hviy  vromao  is  almost  iovariaUy  found  asM>ciuted  with  tbeir  work 
and  dcnttedneM-  ...  To  inmance  only  the  i^rcaleal  :  Macrina  is  seen 
at  the  side  of  SL  ILuil,  and  the  names  of  Monica  and  Augustine  ate 
iiueparable :  as  in  later  ages  are  those  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
St.   Clan,   St.    FraaciB   de  Sales   and   St   Jeanne  de   ChantaL"— 

MONTALEUBERT. 

IT  is  impossible  to  study  tlie  early  centuries  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  the  cjirlier  part  of  mcdideval  history, 
and  not  be  impressed  with  the  civiliung  and  religious  forces 
which  muiutsticism  created,  developed  and  sustaitted.  It  U 
improbable  that  any  one,  who  has  an  acquaintance  with  the 
first  fifteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  Protestant 
though  he  be,  can  refuse  to  syinpathizc  with  Montalembert'ii 
glowing  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 
But  it  is  also  improbable  that  anyone  can  consider  their  con- 
dition prior  to  the  Reformalion,  and  nut  realize  that  in 
England  and  Scotland  at  least  they  had  served  their  day, 
and  could  plead  no  further  reascHi  for  continued  existence. 
All  that  was  best  In  tlicm  had  been  assimilated  into  the 
civilization  which  the  Orders  had  helped  to  bring  about 
most  eflectually  In  their  purest  days. 
The  contrast  between  iheir  btrginning  and  thdr  end  is  a 
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very  stftlting  one,  and  openness  to  the  glory  of  the  former 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  darkness  of  the  latter.  In  the 
Reformation  era  itself  the  monastic  bodies  had  sunk  so  low 
in  the  estimation  of  even  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  that  one 
claiLse  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  cardinals,  appointed 
by  Fopc  Faul  III  (a  body  composed  of  Sadolct,  Contarint, 
Reginald  Pole,  Gilbert],  Fregoso,  lladia,  Alcandro  and 
Caraffa,  afterwards  I'aul  IV),  delivered  in  153S,  was  worded 
as  follows : 

"  Another  abuse  which  needs  correction  is  in  the  religious  orders, 
because  they  have  deteriorated  to  sudi  an  extent  that  they  ire  a 
grave  scandal  to  seculars,  and  do  tlie  greateu  harm  by  tlidr  exam()lc. 
Wc  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  all  aboUslinl,  not  so  as  to 
injure  (the  vested  interests  oQ  any  one,  but  by  forbidding  them  to 
receive  novices :  for  in  this  wise  they  can  be  quickly  done  away 
with  without  wrong  lo  any  one,  and  good  religious  can  be  put  in 
tlteir  i>lace,  At  present  wc  think  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  lo 
dismiss  all  tlie  unprofesscd  youths  from  tlieir  nMnasterics." 

As  this  document  shows  the  current  of  high  Ecclesiastical 
opinion  towards  the  Orders,  so  the  lay  view  took  expression  in 
Utte  EpUtdtu  Obseurorum  ^'/>vrtt«(,byUlrtch  von  Hutten,  which 
were  to  the  Dominicans  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  the  Pro- 
vincial Letters  were  to  the  Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth.  The 
Orders  also  came  under  the  delicate  scalpel  of  Erasmus'  wit, 
and  he  did  not  spare  them,  either  in  his  Cotloyutts  or  Praise  of 
Folfy.  The  objections  raised  were  not  wholly  new,  for  the  de- 
fence of  monasticism  by  Thomas  Aquinas  makes  it  clear,  that 
they  were  used  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Theinterestsinvolved, 
however,  were  too  vast  and  complicated  to  allow  of  any  such 
sweeping  measure  of  reform  as  that  proposed  by  the  Cardinals 
to  be  carried  out.  The  enactments  of  some  partial  corrections 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  (not  touching  any  principle  but 
apparently  saying  something  because  public  opinion  required 
It  to  be  said),  and  the  creation  of  the  new  Order  of  the  Jesuits 
in  1534,  represent  the  total  action  taken  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  during  the  actual  crisis  of  the  Reformation. 
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Now  Leightoi)  symixitliizcd  too  much  with  the  Janscnists, 
who  sought  to  reform  the  Church  of  Rome  from  within  in 
doctrine  and  discipline:'  he  loved  the  idea  of  the  Port- Royal 
too  much,  where  was  gathered  tugetlier  a  religious  community, 
fettered  by  no  vows,  but  united  voluntarily,  and  serving  as  a 
religious  seminary,  a  missionary  centre,  a  literary  academy 
and  a  pastoral  college  Protestant  though  he  was,  he  could 
speak  of  the  errors  of  the  Reformation,  and  see  so  much 
good  in  some  of  the  ideas  and  institutions  it  had  renounced, 
as  to  be  conscious  that  in  renouncing  aU  the  forms  of 
monasticism,  the  Reformed  Church  had  lost  much,  which  it 
might  have  retained  to  its  own  advantage.  And  m>  he  is  to 
be  numbered  among  some  of  the  many  distinguished  men  *  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  who  from  tlie  days  of  Latimer  down- 
wards, have  lamented  the  a^itmfs  of  some  kind  of  monasteries 
in  her  communion, 

"  Like  itut  same  pcAceful  hermitage. 
Where  Miltoo  UM^'i  to  spemi  his  iij;e." 

Such  ideas  were  not  uncommon  to  men  of  earnest  minds  and 
quiet  habits,  and  Leighton  may  not  inappropriately  be  called 
a  Protestant  monk.  There  was  always  a  good  dcat  of  the 
cloister  atmosphere  about  him,  and  his  own  family  at  Usan 
had  given  distinguished  Bishops,  Abbots  and  even  Knight- 
Templars  to  the  Church-*  The  forms  that  were  no  more,  and 
the  days  that  were  gone,  would  lead  him  to  treasure  much 
that  was  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sake,  but  with  all  this  he  never 
wavered  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  only  desired  to  make  it  more  comprclK-n.tive 
and  useful  to  minds  of  a  meditative  ty[ie.  He  rccognixcd  the 
eternal  necessity  to  the  religious  life  of  being  apart  lor  a 
season,  and  amidst  the  turmoils  of  hts  day  could  say,  as 
£dward  Ir\-ing  said  amtd  the  storms  of  a  later  time  :  "  Ab 
me  I  I  could  almost  wish  myself  transported  back  to  lona, 

'  See  p.  $]  «/  My.        *  Sm  pp.  107,  306.        '  Sm  thaptct  1. 
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and  living  amongst  the  presbyters  of  Columba  their  life 
of  piety  and  love."  '  In  other  words,  Lctghton  would  have 
retained  <iomc  reformed  religious  houses  as  a  help  to  the 
work  and  life  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 

While  seeing  in  Popery  "  much  of  the  wisdom  that  was 
earthy,  sensual  and  deviUxh,"  and  little  "  of  that  wisdom  that 
was  from  above,  and  was  pure  and  [leaceable."  Leighton, 
according  to  Burnet,  "  did  think  the  corruptions  and  cruelties 
of  Popery  were  such  gross  and  odious  things,  that  nothing 
could  have  maintained  that  Church  under  those  ju.st  and 
visible  prejudices  but  the  several  Orders  among  them  that 
had  such  an  appearance  of  mortification  and  contempt  of 
the  world :  that  with  all  the  trash  that  was  among  them. 
this  maintained  a  face  of  piety  and  devotion.  Ht  alio 
tkougkt  fk*  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  Rtfortnation  ipor,  that 
mortof  Ihast  houses  and  pf  that  course  of  life,  free  from  th* 
eHtanglemtHts  of  vows  ami  other  mixtures,  v/at  not  presen'cd  : 
so  that  the  Protestant  chunh^s  luiJ  neither  plaets  of  edueatioit, 
Hor  retreat  for  men  of  mortified  tempers" ' 

His  evident  desire  was  to  retain  these  houses  as  retreats 
for  prayer  an<I  meditation,  and  connect  them  with  the  work  of 
the  Church.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  lie  was  thinking  of  a 
Reformed  German  monastery,  like  that  at  Loccum.  near 
Hanover,  or  of  the  religious  house  instituted  at  Little 
Gidding  by  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  friend  of  George  Herbert, 
Ferrar  founded  it  in  I626,and  while  he  remained  loyal  to  the 
Church  of  England,  thought  that  England  in  the  fury  of  her 
Protestantism  had  parted  unnecessarily  with  some  elements 
of  her  old  monastic  life  that  might  have  been  pro6lably 
retained.  Walton  state.s  that  "  many  of  the  clergy,  that  were 
more  inclined  to  practical  piety  and  fdcvotion  than  to  doubt- 
ful and  needless  disputations,  did  ol^en  come  to  Giddcn  Hall 
and  make  themselves  a  part  of  this  happy  society,  and  stay  a 

'  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  0;. 

'  History  oj  Hit  Ow*i  Timet,  i.  246. 
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week  or  more,  and  then  join  with  Mr.  Kcrrar  and  the  Tamily 
in  these  devotions  and  assist  and  ease  him  or  them  in  their 
watch  by  night"  Some  sudi  house  or  houses  like  this 
I^ighton  may  have  had  in  his  mind  as  helpful  accessories  to 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  the  main 
source  of  his  conviction  was  Port- Royal,  tlic  resort  of  Arnauld 
and  Pascal,  who  combined  religious  meditation  with  religious 
service.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  he  was  as  one 
•'  bom  out  of  due  time,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
»o  earnest  a  Protestant  as  Professor  Hamack  has  recently 
pleaded  for  tJie  same  institution  as  Lcigbton  dcstrcd  in  the 
seventcaith  century.' 

"I'he  Kefonnation  abolished  monasticism,  and  was  bound  to 
abolish  it.  It  rij^htly  altirin«d  (hat  to  take  a  vow  of  life-long 
asceticism  was  a  ptec«  of  presumption :  and  it  rightly  considered 
thai  any  worldly  vocation,  conscicnttousiy  followed  tn  the  sight  of 
God,  was  «]ual  tn,  naf,  was  belter  than,  bc-ing  a  monk.  But  some- 
thing now  It3pi>en<:d  whtdt  Luther  neither  fomaw  nor  detircd  : 
*  M9«aUkism,pJ  the  kind  thai  it  wivrivabU  anj  ntitttary  tm  tht  tvan- 
gtlital  unu  tf  iMe  rvonJ,  Jitafif-eartJ  aiti^gHAtr.  Bui  every  community 
sUnds  in  need  of  pcrsonalittcs  living  €xtlHtitHiy  fof  its  ends.  The 
Cliurch,  for  initancc,  needs  volunteers  who  will  alundon  every 
other  punuit,  renounce  '  the  wodd,'  ai)d  devote  tlMimsdves  enlirdy 
to  the  service  o(  ilieir  neighbour  i  not  because  such  a  vocitlon  is 
'  a  higher  one,'  hut  because  it  is  a  necessary  one,  and  because  no 
church  can  live  without  also  giving  rise  to  this  desire.  But  in  (he 
evangelical  churches  the  desire  has  been  chocked  by  llic  decided 
attitudewbichthcyhavebcenconipellcdio adopt  towards Catholicisin. 
//  u  «  high  fria  nv  kmt  foU:  nor  tarn  iht  ftite  bt  nduetJ  if  c&m- 
ti^rtHi,  OH  Iht  tflhtr  hand,  haw  muth  limpk  attd  unaffetled  rt/igums 
finvur  hat  it€H  Jkiitditd  in  home  and  family  lifi.  Wc  inay  rcjuice^ 
however,  that  in  (he  past  century  a  beginning  hai  been  made  in  the 
<liTcetion  uf  recouping  this  loss.  In  the  institution  of  deaconesses 
and  many  cognate  pherranwna  the  evangelical  Churches  are  getting 
back  what  they  once  ejccu-d  through  their  inabihiy  to  recogniie  it 
in  the  form  which  it  tlun  took,  llul  i(  must  undergo  a  much 
amptcf  and  more  varied  developoKnl."  ■ 
'  Ci:  pp.  toj-t  la  *  If  4i/  it  ChnstianUji  I  pp.  3I7,  US, 
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CONCLUSIONS 

"1'he  ApcKtolk  ideal  wax  !«l  forib,  nod  witliin  ;t  few  i-cMratiom 
fotgollcn.  The  vision  wiu  only  for  a  time  and  then  vanished.  A 
(trictty  Mcerdota)  view  of  the  minUtry  xopersetted  the  broader  and 
mon  spiritiial  coiiKcption  of  their  priettly  function*.  From  bcinj;  the 
repreaentalives,  ibe  arabatudon  of  Cod,    ibcy  came  to  be  re|;urcled 

Hi*  vicatv"  — LiGHTFOOT. 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  ibe  organiMiioa  of  the 
Christian  coitgregaliont  thioUKhoul  the  Roman  empire,  at  least  of  all 
the  itreater  ones,  wat  identical.  At  the  bead  of  each  was  tbe  bishop, 
whose  function  it  was  to  conduct  public  worship,  control  the  Charch 
fuAd^  and  keep  watch  over  the  manners  of  his  flock.  The  fit*  prophets 
aiMl  leiuhera  having  almost  everywhere  died  out,  the  dtity  of  rcl'd-iouB 
infttraciiOD  and  edification  also  fell  lo  him.  In  conducting  the  worship 
and  in  niinLuerinj,'  lo  the  wantt  of  the  poor,  he  was  atttKled  by  the 
dMC«B»  as  his  subordinates.  Tbe  presbyters  formed  a  body,  wboM 
botincsa  was  that  of  adviiinj;  the  bishop.  Of  this  CuHcse,  he  was  the 
president,  ami  as  such  he  was  himself  a  presbyter,  nnd  conversely  the 
presbytery,  inclusive  of  the  bishop,  fwined  tlio  governing  body  of 
the  community.  ...  In  rank  they  were  above  the  deacons,  but  l>e)ow 
the  bishop,  yel  in  such  a  way  that  the  bishop  could  coll  theni  his 
'co-presbyteiB.'"— Hakhack. 

IN  prcviotis  chapters,  notice  has  been  taken  of  Leighton's 
advocacy  of  a  scheme  for  "  uniting  the  faithful "  within 
a  comprchcnsJvc  national  Church,  but  it  is  also  well  to  recall 
that  it  was  first  proposc-d  by  Archbisliop  Usher,  and  might 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  but  for 
the  revolutionary  and  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  all  its  members  had  to  accept, 
and  the  forcing  of  whicli  on  the  Assembly  led  to  Arclibishop 
Uslicr's  wiUidrawal  and  with  him  much  of  the  scholarship 
and  comprehensive  thought  of  the  day. 
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It  was  a  basis  of  accommodation  that,  ajKtrt  from  Laud's 
influence,  was  regarded  as  possessing  the  approval  of 
Charles  I  berore  his  death :  it  was  the  basis  on  which 
Cromwell  in  the  latter  days  or  the  Commonwealth  was 
desirous  to  settle  the  differences  between  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  in  England,  while  after  the  Rcsluratiwn  and 
with  it  as  an  agreement,  the  English  Presbyterians  and  many 
of  the  Independents  were  willing  to  take  their  place  and 
claim  their  heritage  within  the  Church  of  England  itself. 
The  ultimate  assertion  of  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy, 
with  the  consequent  triumph  of  high  Church  principles, 
prevented  its  realization  in  England,  and  ever  since  parties, 
whose  object  it  was  to  unite,  have  remained  apart 

Robert  Lcighton  pleaded  for  its  acceptance  in  Scotland 
after  tliu  Restoration ;  submitted  to  rc-ordination  and  accepted 
the  office  of  a  Bishop  that  he  might  more  effectually  bring 
it  about  as  a  meeting-point  for  opposing  parties,  and  cn<lca- 
vourcd  with  a  singularly  sincere  and  disinterested  spirit  to 
mediate  between  the  people  and  the  King  on  its  behalf. 
Itut  the  furccs  agaittnt  him  were  too  many  an<)  L<h)  |K>wcrful, 
and  chief  among  them  was  the  strong  [>opular  consciuiisncss 
which  felt  and  regarded  tlie  order  of  Bishops,  as  instituted 
by  the  King,  to  be  inimical  to  religious  and  political  liberty. 
The  sovereign  was  distrusted,  his  ministers  were  unscrupulous, 
bishops  were  regarded  as  his  tools  or  means  in  tltc  realisation 
of  his  unworthy  policy,  and  to  have  any  conciliatory  dealti^ 
with  tlKm  was  regarded  as  a  betrayal  of  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty.  Since  the  Reformation  achieved  by  the  genius  of 
J'>hii  Knox,  the  Scottish  nation  had  attained  a  consciousness  of 
itself  which  was  not  to  be  coerced,  and  the  policy  of  Junes  VI, 
Chjirlcs  I,  Chorlcs  11  and  James  VII  was  inimical  to  it  In 
the  struggles  that  followed,  and  which  constitute  one  of  the 
most  heroic  chapters  in  Scottish  history,  I'rcsbytcry  repre- 
sented the  side  of  popular  liberty,  and  its  advocate*  must 
be  regarded  as  the  true  successors  of  Wallace  and  Bruc& 
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Willi  a  strcMg  CalniuBn  as  their  iiufwxtioa  or  vis  mada 
adioa,  and  with  a  Presbyterian  government  as  thdr  ^aal,  ibc 
Covenanters,  boirei-cr  intolerant  ibiey  do  appear  when  com- 
pared with  the  pcace-tovit^  and  saintly  Lc^fatoa,  really 
represented  the  eonsdoosiicv  of  the  nation  Ibr  civil  and 
re%tous  liberty,  and  thm  the  main  stream  of  Scottish 
history.  They  were  like  the  Rcf'jnncrs  of  1 560,  the  EvangtlH 
profeuorti  as  well  as  the  vindicti  tibcrtatis,  and  that  they  were 
so,  constituted  the  Covenanting  leaders,  the  tribones  of  the 
jieuple.  The  triumph  of  Presbytery  shows  that  no  cause 
can  ultimately  triumph  that  has  not  littrty  as  its  ally  and 
its  tributary,  and  the  cause  of  the  "  prelates "  in  Scotland 
moved  not  in  harmony  with  this  consciousness.  Since  the 
days  of  "  Tulchans  "  they  had  as  a  body  lost  public  esteem, 
were  not  regarded  as  the  "  vittduts  libertalii"  were  associated 
with  kingly  absolutism,  while  their  restoration  was  suspected 
aa  a  veiled  rotttm  to  Roman  Catholicism.  To  accept  them 
was  popularly  regarded  as  3  surrender  of  libcr^  and  Pro* 
tcstantitim  both,  and  no  order  could  triumph  in  the  Scotland 
of  the  itcvcntccnth  century,  with  such  a  twofold  consciousness 
■gainst  it.  Stronger  even  than  the  love  of  Presbytery  in 
the  Scottish  mind  was  the  hatred  of  Roman  Catholicism 
and  the  triumph  of  Scottish  Presbytery  shows  at  least  that 
not  In  Scotland  is  Gibbon's  assertion  true,  that  the  banner 
of  the  Church  has  not  been  on  the  side  of  the  i)copIe. 
Whatever  defects  may  be  recognized  in  the  Presbytcrinnism 
of  Scotland  (and  no  other  Church  order  is  a  finalit>' or  without 
its  impcrfcctlom)tl)isat  least  must  be  conceded  after  a  review 
of  the  objtetivt  facts  of  Scottish  history-,  that  to  Scottish  Prcsby- 
teriuniHm  belongs  the  praise  of  first  fighting  and  afterwards 
winning  the  great  Ixittic  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the 
dark  and  gloomy  days  of  tyranny,  and  of  handing  on  tliiis 
luicrcd  heirloom  to  Great  Britain,  ami,  with  Holland,  even 
to  America  at  large.  The  pulse  of  patriotism,  with  its  con- 
comitant  liberty,  beats  strong  within  Scottish  Presbytery, 
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while  in  allying  itself  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Scottish 
people  it  has  built  itself  on  adamantine  pillars,  unci  eveiy 
Sreat  movement  from  Hk  Church  of  Scotland  Itself  (during 
the  two  subsequent  centuries  of  its  history)  has  accei>tcd 
Prcsbyterianism  as  the  situ  gttiS  non  or  the  cum  quA  semfier 
of  its  activity.  Scottish  Presbytery  has  giii-cn,  all  throu^^hout 
its  history,  an  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  facts  that  the 
Church  is  not  the  creation  of  the  State :  that  the  State 
cannot  intrude  into  a  region  where  it  has  no  claim  to  be, 
without  arousing  a  violent  oppo»tion,  which  can  create  in  its 
very  momentum  a  new  Church.  Yet,  when  the  claims  of 
the  Church  as  a  spiritual  organbm  arc  recognized  by  the 
State,  Scottish  Presbytery  has  c\-cr  manifested  itself  as  a 
law-loving  power,  making  for  loyalty  and  order.  Spiritual 
independence  ivlthin  the  (.'hurch  is  the  keynote  of  Clic  Scottish 
Church,  and  the  Establishment  to-<lay  in  straining  for  more 
liberty  in  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  its  creed,  tit  rniiiing 
again  the  cry  of  spiritual  independence  witliin  its  own  borders, 
and  IK  thereby  true  to  its  own  past,  in  witnessing  for  the 
ipirilual  liberty  which  becomes  ultimately  the  basis  of  dvil 
liberty.  Under  the  belief  tJiat  spiritual  independence  is  a.<t- 
surcd  and  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  the 
Church  is  again  asserting  it,  and  no  accredited  statesman 
to-day  would  Interfere  with  the  spiritual  functions  and  libcr- 
lics  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the 
seventeenth  and  subsequent  centuries,  and  well  is  it  thai  the 
Covenanters  did  not  bow  the  kr>ec,  for  liberty  was  involved 
in  their  resistance.  Thcj-  are  the  National  Heroes,  who  main- 
tained titc  historical  traditions  of  the  country. 

One  thing  is  clear  in  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  down- 
wanlx  (imd  it  become^  .i[Kctally  dear  in  the  days  of  Charles  I 
and  Charles  W),  that  the  Church's  ideas  of  its  liberties  and 
[lowers  in  tltc  established  relationship  with  the  State  have 
been  widely  different  from  the  statesman's  ideas,  and  the 
conRicts  of  Church  and  State  in  the  past  have  largely,  if  not 
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solely,  risen  from  Ihe  cmflict  of  these  ideas.  The  Gctwral 
Assembly  was  always  rc^articd  as  "the  palladiam  of  the 
Church's  liberty,"  and  every  attempt  to  restore  Episcopacy 
by  the  Statu  was  a<uodated  with  another,  to  silence  the 
voice  or  cripple  the  powers  of  the  Assembly.'  And  so, 
around  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  the 
contnrvtrsy  between  Church  and  State  has  generally  centred 
in  Scotland.  Lctghton  was  ultimately  willing  or  di.>{pa<icd  to 
grant  an  Assembly  during  his  tenure  of  office  at  Glasgow," 
and  was  regarded  by  even  Sharp  as  favourable  to  it,  bat 
Lauderdale  knew  that  such  a  concession  would  at  once  have 
led  to  the  "  deposition  of  the  prcLitcs,"  and  "  the  abolition  of 
tlic  ceremonies,"  as  well  as  the  end  of  his  r^mc.  I-Icnce 
came  his  refusal,  but  hence  came  also  the  end  of  the 
system  which  he  propped.  Episcopacy,  even  as  advocated 
by  Lcighton,  (and  his  scheme  was  incomprehensible  both 
to  Episcopalians  and  Tresbyterians  alike,)  was  regarded  as 
hoKtitc  to  the  Church's  ri){hts  and  the  people's  rights,  and 
honoe  resulted  its  rejection,  even  in  modified  form.     No 

'  Tlic  Enkino  were  Irue  to  ibn  spirit  in  Appealing  to  the  "  first  free, 
fnilliful  and  refomninc  Astembty  of  the  Cburcli  of  ScDlUnd,"  while  for 
ovei  idj  fmi%  ihcir  dcKCodnnU  (the  former  U.  I'.  ChDrch)  have 
iul1i«rc<l  lo  ihcir  npfieal.  I'rorcMor  MncKwen,  in  his  cbnrming  mono- 
Ifraph  on  TAe  Unhnts,  c\idm\  for  tbem  (and  jtuily)  ibnl  ibey  set  on 
foot  in  ScotUncI  a  Church  expreuly  erangdical,  brought  th«  doctrine  of 
Die  IwndUiip  of  Cbritt,  denr  to  Scotland  since  the  Kefornutioa,  into 
connexion  nith  Ihe  modern  cbim  for  liberty  of  contcience:  that  in 
Ihcir  odbertnrc  to  their  Scoitith  pan,  the/  hnve  differentiated  the  ooo> 
coafbfmily  of  Scotland  from  that  of  England :  that  their  lives  wen 
impregnated  witb  an  inlcnse  conscience  and  d«voiion  to  Cod  without 
raierr«  owl  that  their  movement  kept  secular  id«»  of  liberty  in  sutxn-- 
dinnlion  to  religious  law(ppb  i54-t6o).  All  this  is  true,  but  the  strength 
nf  their  movement  lay  in  Ihe  fact  lliat  they  were  in  touch  with  the 
nulumal  conscience  xnd  the  Scottish  past  since  the  daysof  Knox,  whcreaa 
LeiKhtoo,  throtigb  the  pre<lominani  meditative  tendency  of  bU  nature, 
lived  to  fnr  apnit  that  he  fniled  to  rccognire  Ihc  forces  lh:kl  were  at  work 
on  the  side  »hich  opposed  him.    He  was  an  Athanasius  eaiUm  mMnJum. 

*  Siec  pp.  468  tl  fTf, 
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saintly  life  and  no  catholic  mind,  howc\-cr  honoured,  could 
commend  a  s>'stcm  which  the  Scottish  people  had  learned 
to  distrust  from  its  connexion  with  the  absolutism  of  the 
Stuart  Kings.  Every  advrxatc  of  it  was  rcRarded  as  an  cmis> 
sary  of  a  distrusted  monarch  and  as  seeking  to  bring  both 
a  nation,  that  had  attained  a  mature  consciousness  of  its«ir, 
to  political  scr\'itude,  and  a  Church  that  had  an  imposiiioned 
sense  of  its  spiritual  functions  to  become  a  department  of  the 
State.  Prcsbyh-xy- was  an  advxjcacy  of  the  political  independ- 
ence of  the  Scottish  people  and  an  assertion  of  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  so  closely  arc 
politics  and  religion  associated  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  one  fi-om  tlic  other. 
Presbytery  became  triumphant  because  in  Scotland  it  was 
the  mother  of  liberty ;  it  became  allied  with  tlic  national 
conscience  and  no  con(|uered.  Its  dominant  spirit  was 
spiritual  freedom,  and  tlie  future  iit  likely  to  sec  fresh 
developments  in  thin  direction. 

This  ideal  at  Uk;  heart  of  Scotttsh  Presbytery,  united  with 
a  strong  hatred  of  Episcopacy  an  ultimately  leading  back- 
wards to  the  Roman  Catholicism  from  which  John  Knox 
had  delivered  the  nation,  were  the  two  supreme  causes  that 
led  to  the  rejection  of  Lciyhton's  scheme  He  had  guilelessly 
associated  himM:ir(howcvcr  far  apart  he  always  was  in  spirit) 
with  the  King's  party,  and  that  for  the  Scottisli  Covenanters 
was  enough  to  doom  all  efforts  towards  conciliation.  1*he 
Church,  they  had  resolvcil,  was  not  to  be  a  department  of  the 
State,  ami  the  Scottish  Church  was  to  be  free  to  develop  on 
iU  own  lines  and  not  to  be  shaped  adcr  any  model  from 
England.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  setting,  amid  which 
Lcighton's  plan  was  placed,  and  the  unfavourable  environ- 
ment, which  iKcvented  its  realization.  And  separating  it  now 
from  tliis  setting  and  environment,  there  are  several  features 
connecttxl  both  with  the  )M:r5i>nallty  of  its  advocate  and  witli 
the  scheme  of  accuminodution  iLscIf,  that  ore  worthy  to  be 
noted 
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It  is  certain  tliat  apart  from  Charles  1 1  and  Lauderdale,  it 
would  ha^-c  triumphed  and  would  probably  have  been  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  Churcli  gftvenimejit  at  the  Revi>lutii>n  Seitic- 
mcnt,  e\-cn  if  it  bad  not  already  been  assimilated  into  Scottish 
life  before  it.  tt  was  the  sinister  influence  of  the  King  am) 
his  ministers  with  the  bfokcn  vows  behind  both,  that  led  to 
its  rejection.  But  had  this  holy  man  been  followed,  had  the 
sjjjritual  independence  of  the  Church  been  assured,  had  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  not  revolted  from  what  was  instinc- 
tively felt  to  be  behind  any  compliance  with  Oiarlcs  II — 
ecclesiastical  Erastinnism  and  political  servitude— it  is  certain 
that  the  Scottish  Church  would  have  been  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  institutions,  and  that  Scotland  would  have  been 
saved  from  mudi  of  the  strife  that  in  subsequent  centuries 
has  characterized  *  its  history-.  On  t]ie  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
recalled  that  while  Lcighton  was  placed,  by  the  leading  of  his 
own  mind,  in  a  fellowship  that  was  unworthy  of  him.  his 
own  character  stands  forth  from  amidst  it  all  as  unsoitcd  :  his 
sincerity  is  unquestionable :  he  never  quenched  within  him 
thiit  light  which  shines  brighter  than  the  light  of  the  sun.  If 
there  is  a  fault  against  him  (and  there  unquestionably  is),  It 
was  the  fault  of  transjKirent  guilelessncss,  of  forming  too  high 
a  conception  at  the  first  of  the  parties  with  whom  his  circum- 
stances brought  him  into  contact  "  He  was  fighting  the 
battle  of  tlic  Lord  on  the  devil's  side,"  and  the  men  he 
accepted  as  moral  heroes,  with  whom  he  ass<jciated  himself, 
were  singularly  devoid  of  the  qualities  with  which  his  saintly 
mind  surrounded  them.  Hut  Leighton  himself  is  alia  piece 
— free  from  time-serving,  living  ever  in  his  Divine  Task- 
master's eye.  follower  of  the  vision  he  -saw  on  the  Mount, 
loyal  to  the  eternity  towards  which  his  mind's  eye  ever 
Instinctively  turned  and  in  the  light  of  which  he  ever  viewed 
things  around  ami  beneath.  He  may  have  been  somewhat 
blind  to  the  cause  the  Covenanters  represented,  and  to  tlie 
great  historical  forcet  that  were  at  work  in  the  time  when  he 
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lived  :  his  solitariness  and  living  apart  from  men,  with  wbom 
he  did  not  sympathize,  may  account  for  his  failure  to  grasp  all 
the  trend  oftltc  situation :  still,  there  is  a  »init>'  about  his  states- 
mniiship  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  a  practical  grip  of  the 
time  ax  a  great  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  hedesired,lhat  arevrorthyof  all  praise.  He  was 
not  the  good  party  man  who  puts  his  mind  into  ttte  common 
stock,  and  he  escaped  the  tendency  of  the  jiarty  system  that 
tends  to  degrade  intelligence.  I'robably  he  placed  idea/ity  as 
well  before  the  teaching  of  experience,  and  had  less  the  sense 
uf  what  was  happcnin);  than  uf  what  he  desired  to  happen, 
even  in  the  light  of  impossible  circumstances.  Yet  his  pre- 
vailing ideality  is  lovely,  and  his  scheme  of  government  has 
this  imprimatur  upon  it,  that  it  comes  from  a  roind  habitu- 
alizcd  to  ctemit>'  and  the  atmosphere  of  God, 

His  [>ersi>nality  is  a  strangely  interesting  and  fascinating 
one  amid  the  times  when  he  lived,  and  a  man  that  shapes  his 
ideas  on  the  eternal  is  one  who  has  the  future  on  his  side. 
The  hcrcditarj-  influence  of  his  family,  that  gave  brilliant 
mediaeval  Bishops  and  Abbots  to  the  old  Church  of  Scotland 
may  have  done  much  in  creating  tcndenc)*,  but  the  strangely 
chequered  career  of  his  house  must  have  humbled  a  character 
naturally  humble.  His  (amily  rcprcx-ntcd  much  that  wu 
best  in  Scottish  tradition,  and  may  have  impressed  him 
with  the  idea,  of  carrying  more  of  tlie  past  into  the  present, 
than  the  spirit  of  his  own  period  permittecl  or  thought  proltt- 
ablc.  Still  looking  beyond  the  immediate  circumstances  of 
his  rathcr's  career,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  obser\-e  Uiat 
this  comprehensive  Khcme  of  government,  which  aimed  at 
reconciling  panics  within  one  Church,  and  transcending  dif- 
ferences in  a  higher  unity,  was  advocated  by  a  man  at  once 
so  pre-eminently  religious  an<l  the  end  of  a  line  lltat  gave 
worthy  churchmen — the  very  best  of  their  time — In  lite  Church 
of  Scotland  In  the  mediaeval  |xrrioH.  They  restored  cathedrals, 
and  he,  their  auccessor  in  tradition,  sought  to  unite  a  limited 
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Episcopacy  with  presbytery  and  to  combine  the  cathedral  Ideal 
with  t1ic|>anjchial one.  Thcctcrnalpityis.thatthccircumstanccs 
of  his  day  prevented  its  realisation,  while  the  hope  Is  that 
one  bom  out  of  due  time,  as  far  as  his  own  day  was  con- 
cerned, may  yet  be  the  leader  of  a  larger  day  that  is  to  be, 
and  the  prophet  of  a  brighter  dawn.  Apart  from  the  un- 
favourable environment  already  referred  to,  let  the  following 
features  of  his  scheme  per  se  be  regarded  : 

(i)  It  rests  more  upon  the  prophetic  than  on  the  sacerdotal 
view  of  the  mini-slry.  The  minister  was  to  him  only  priest 
in  so  far  as  he  was  propliet,  or  only  priest  in  so  far  as  that 
term  can  be  applied  to  all  Christian  men.  He  was  one 
who  lived  in  the  eternal,  to  bring  the  eternal  nearer  time, 
and  only  capable  of  doing  so  in  so  far  as  he  communed 
with  God.  In  other  \vords,  the  power  of  the  Christian 
ministry  was  to  l.eighton'8  mind  not  conferred  by  ordination, 
but  by  spiritual  discipline,  meditation,  prayer,  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer.  The  power  of  tlie  evangel,  faithfully 
interpreted,  was  the  weapon  of  the  Ministry,  and  he  rested 
it  not  on  institutional  forms,  but  on  divine  realities.  I'iety, 
cxjicrience  of  God,  rcali;!ation  of  the  great  and  absolute 
principles  of  religion — these,  and  not  any  ordination  grace, 
constituted  to  his  mind  the  vis  vivida  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

(2)  He  attached  no  divine  right  to  any  form  of  government 
and  could  serve  under  any  that  was  not  contrary  to  the 
Scripture,  nor  to  the  example  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
Church  to  him  rested  on  divine  realities  and  not  on  institu- 
tional fonns,  and  he  could  say,  with  Dr,  Wh>*tc  :  "  Neither 
Moscow,  nor  Komc,  nor  Geneva,  nor  Canterbury  is  the  One 
Fold  of  Christ  to  me.  .  .  .  The  Good  Shej>herd,  who  gave 
liis  life  for  tlie  sheep,  has  much  sheep  of  His  in  all  these 
partial  folds,  and  much  >hccp  of  Hi<t  outside  them  all,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  His  hand."  ^  He  would 
'  Newman,  pp.  $6,  57. 
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never  call  Scotland  "  Samaria  "  and  itt  refornfiers  and  saints 
"a  self-formed  ministry,"  that  had  lost  the  grace  that  seats 
"  the  holy  apostolic  line,"  because  Scotland  had  not  seen  it 
5t  to  accept  at  its  great  Kelbnnation  a  three-fold  order — and 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  even  when  "  Episcopal,"  never  had 
the  three-fold  ministry.'  His  mind  was  too  grand  for  such 
narrowness,  for  it  rested  the  Church  on  the  Divine  doctrine 
of  grace,  and  of  faith  in  the  living  God  as  nigh  to  all  souU  in 
every  communion,  that  called  upon  liim.  He  saw  that  God 
fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways,  and  that  the  channels  of  grace 
are  as  wide  and  as  direct  as  the  Eternal  Lov&  He  desired  a 
moderate  Episcopacy,  working  in  harmony  with  Presbytery 
and  subordinate  to  the  Synods,  as  ncccesar)'  to  the  -jftll'b^ing 
of  the  Church,  but  not  to  iti  ^ing :  he  tliought  Frcsbytery 
could  be  improvcti  thereby,  and  his  action  was  the  outcome 
ofhisvisiun.  While  regarding  it  as  democratic  in  its  essential 
and  root  constitution,  he  desired  to  make  it  more  oligarchic  in 
its  central  oi^anization,  and  to  adjust  the  latter  to  the  former. 
But  he  never  calkxl  the  outer  shell  the  real  thing,  nor  regarded 
the  inner  kernel  as  of  minor  importance.  Resemblance  to 
the  Lord,  abundance  of  Christian  knowledge,  possession  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Divtnc  SjMrit,  constituted  to  his  mind  the 
true  Churcli,  as  they  did  the  true  minister  of  Christ.  Ho 
would  say,  with  Bishop  Ewing,  "  a  true  ministry  makes  a 
true  Church,  and  a  true  ministry-  is  likeness  unto  Christ 
Looking  on  that  image  with  dl<(criminating  reverence, 
wc  cannot  call  it  Roman,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
still  less  monastic  papal,  metropolitan.  In  not  the  Church 
that  which  remains  when  these  things  drop  oHi  In  a  true 
ministry  wc  find  a  true  Church."*  The  official  to  him  nc\-er 
oversliadowed  the  spiritual,  and  he  never  <loubted,  that 
when  the  hierarchy  departed  from  the  heavenly,  it  ceased  to 
be  a  spiritual  ]x>wer  in  time;     Church  government  was  to 

■  rp.  113, 114,  Lhit|x  vti. ;  alfo  jji  tt  tfi/. 
*  trttmt  Vvi  Thu/t,  Second  i>ehu,  p.  JH. 
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him  to  be  jud^d  by  the  order  it  tended  towards,  and  that 
wa3  the  best,  which  had  so  vindicated  itself  in  human  ex- 
perience or  history.  The  dextrine  of  parity  again  was  not 
inconsistent  with  an  inter  pares  impar,Qt  with  a  primus  inter 
pares.  And  so  judging  from  the  ground  of  history  and  practi- 
cal efficiency,  and  with  the  well-being  n\  the  ('hurch  supremely 
in  view,  Lcighton  thought  a  gap  could  be  filled,  a  service 
rendered,  as  well  as  rliscofds  annulled,  by  combining  with 
Presbytery  a  limited  Episcopacy,  by  tiking  both  systems 
back  to  primitive  timcR  and  viewing  them  in  the  unity, 
which  both  then  realized.  He  regarded  each  as  parts  of  a 
severed  whole,  and  each  as  supplying  that,  which  the  other 
lacked.  His  bishop  was  not  the  mediaeval  but  the  primitive 
one,  guiding  the  Church  with  the  advice  of  the  presbyters, 
and  in  co-operation  with  them.  And  he  thought  that  if 
panics  NvcTC  centred  on  the  inwards  of  religion,  there  ought 
to  be  no  scruples  in  accepting  such  a  government  as  would 
conserve  all  that  was  best  in  either  system,  as  would  unite 
tlie  faithful  on  the  ground  of  piety,  concession,  and  the 
absence  of  claims  un  eitlicr  aide  that  would  injure  the  feelings 
of  the  other.  That  he  contended  for  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, constitutes  his  unique  position  in  Scuttisl)  history 
during  the  se\'cnteenth  century.  No  one  knew  better  that 
Presbyter}'  in  its  known  fonn  at  that  time  would  not  have 
existed  but  for  the  hard  battles  it  had  to  fight,  iHit  for 
the  excesses  it  witnessed  against  as  well.  He  saw  that 
it  was  a  reaction  against  former  abuses,  as  well  as  a  dread 
of  recurring  ones ;  but  he  also  saw,  ar>d  no  one  more 
clearly,  that  tlicrc  were  weaknesses  in  the  Presbyterian 
system  from  the  disuse  of  Episcopacy.  Vet  while  regarding 
some  form  of  Episcopacy  "  as  coming  down  from  the 
primitive  times  in  constant  succession   in  this '  (Church  of 

'ThUalatemcnt  of  Leaghlon'f  corresponds  with  th«  <>U(cineni  or  the 
Late  l*rini:i|>al  Tullocb  :  "  I  am  one  of  ilioso  wlio  recognue  thai  E|>i3- 
copacy  hot  a  cerlain  historic  root  iD  Scotland' 
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Scotland)  and  other  Churches,"  it  is  impossible  to  study 
his  writings  and  not  feci  that  he  could  say  with  Priiicipal 
Ciu'rd,  "  1  do  not  believe  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible 
any  prescribed  and  definite  Church  polity :  but  that  while 
the  great  truths  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  Church 
is  based  arc  immutable  and  everlasting,  the  airangenients 
of  government  and  discipline,  under  which  these  trutl)»  are 
propagated  aixl  profe-sscd,  have  been  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  left  indctenninate  and  flexible."  ' 

(3)  To  achieve  the  comjirehensivc  idea  of  a  Church,  an<l 
to  make  himself  an  efficient  agent  between  tlie  KptKcopalians 
and  I'rcsbyterians  in  realizing  il,  Leighton  submitted  to  le- 
ordination.  But  it  was  only  not  to  disqualify  himself  in  the 
sight  of  one  of  the  Church  parties  concemecL  Leighton 
never  regarded  his  Presbyterian  ordination  as  invalid,*  nor 
di<l  he  regard  his  Episcopal  ordination  as  adding  any  new 
power  to  it  It  was  a  necessity  of  bis  new  situation,  an 
authorized  acknowledgment  to  work  in  accordance  with  a 
new  Church  polity.  Many  regarded  tliis  as  the  error  of  his 
career,  but  to  Ijeighton's  mind  il  was  a  matter  of  very 
secondary  importance,  a  form  to  be  accepted  without  any 
conscience -difficulty,  after  his  declaralioH  was  made  in 
relation  to  it'  lie  had  desired  to  be  a  mediator  between 
parties,  and  to  do  so  efficiently  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
demands  of  one  of  tlicm;  and  if  he  might  do  good  tlieiehy, 
be  gnidgcd  not  the  aclf-cRaccment.  But  this  is  certain,  t)mt 
he  never  sought,  far  leu  claimed,  to  rc-ordain  his  l'r&sljyteri,in 
clergy,  and  the  Records  show  Uiat  not  one  of  the  I'lesby- 
lerians  was  re-ordaincd  in  the  diocese  of  Dunblane.  Tbc 
Rt.shop'.s  mind  was  too  fixed  on  the  Divine  realities  tu 
attach  importance  to  any  such  secondary  matters.  I  Ic  waa 
too  great  a  Christian  to  unchurch  any  Church  that  served 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

'  G^mI  W»Ht,  Jnly,  1863.  r^  344- 
■  iiec  p.  JJ3.  ■  iM. 
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(4)  Hit  uwn  example  as  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  after- 
wards as  Archbishop  of  GUisgow,  shows  bow  consistent  his 
action  was  with  hi.^  creed.  His  Episcopacy  was  founded  on 
no  divine  right  theory,  but  solely  on  that  of  [>ractical  utility. 
In  his  dioceses  Presbytery  rem»ined  as  before :  there  was  no 
attempt  towards  a  three-fold  order,  and  the  only  change  was 
in  the  case  of  the  parish  ministers  of  Dunblane  and  Glasgow, 
who,  as  ministers  of  the  cathedral  parish  churches,  were  named 
"deans."  Presbytery  exercised  all  its  functions,  as  it  does  to- 
day, and  at  the  Presbytery  meeting,  the  Bishop,  wlien  present, 
is  mentioned  in  the  sederunt  as  a  presbyter,  distinct  from  the 
president  of  the  Presbytery,  who  is  styled  "  Moderator." ' 
The  Presbytery  examined  students  for  licence,  and  when  a 
probationer  was  ordained  to  a  charge  within  the  Presbytery 
and  came  from  another  Presbytery,  he  brought  a  certificate 
from  the  Presbytery  which  he  left,  not  from  the  bishop  of 
the  diocaie  in  which  his  Presbytery  was.* 

Lcighton  presided  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Synod, 
and  gave  his  charge,  but  he  never  interfered  with  the 
aiit4inomy  of  the  Presbyteries  included  in  the  Synod.  He 
exercised  no  right  of  confirmation,  but  went  about  the 
parishes  |>rcaching  and  advising  where  difficulties  presented 
ihemsclvTs,  Then  as  now  eatethumens  tvere  inslrHcttd  and 
prepartd  for  Commumcn  fy  the  parish  minisUr  and  admitted 
ifiii7  Cfmrch-memberskip  by  the  authority  of  the  minister  and 
eldtrs,  or  setiiores  populi  as  (key  wtre  called. 

Lcighton  took  no  exclusive  part  in  ordination,  but  joined 
with  the  Presbytery,  who  then  as  now  ordained  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  The  extracts  from  the  Kccords"  put 
this  point  beyond  any  doubt  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
and  apart  from  the  name  "  bisliop,"  by  which  he  was  justly 
designated,  Leighton  is  as  one  of  John  Knox's  superintendents ; 
and  had  ht  been,  as  tfuy  were,  appointed  bytht  General  Assembfy 
and  eueouHtabte  te  tkt  Assembly,  tu  would  kaoe  been  one  of 

■  Cf.  pp.  49(^7  and  Appendix,  pp.  57S-S81.     '  P.  579-      *  P-  S^i- 
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ikem  in  every  dclail  of  Knax't  own  idtal.  He  thus  rccall<xl 
the  finest  (lays  of  Scottish  Presbytery,  before  it  dcpartwl 
from  its  early  form  un<1er  the  stress  of  circumstances,  and 
under  tlie  shaping  influence  of  Andrew  Melville^  The 
Dunblane  and  Glasgow  Records  bring  him  before  us  as  a 
primitive  bishop,  and  not  as  a  mediaeval  one,  and  revealing 
the  graces  of  the  Apostolic  life,  for  which  Burnet  justly 
praises  him.  He  renoitnud  and  ahoays  disclaimed  tht  title  of 
"  hrd^ '  and  as  (ar  as  historical  evidence  now  presents  itself 
only  once  signed  himself  in  a  letter  "  R.  Dunblane,"  and  that 
a  petition  presented  to  Lauderdale  from  the  Scottish  bishops, 
when  not  to  have  done  so  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
bishops  would  have  been  to  claim  a  singularity  that  was  too 
conspicuous  in  an  official  document  fiw  his  modesty.*  In 
this  respect  he  declined  to  make  himself  offensive  to  his 
fellow-presbyters  and  clung  to  that  pre-eminently  spiritual 
conception  of  the  ministry,*  for  which  the  Church  of  Scotliind 
has  always  witnessed.  Like  Frederick  Maurice,  he  hatl  come 
to  love  some  form  of  ept.tcup.acy  as  expressing  the  fatherly 
uid  cathijtic  character  of  the  Church,  and  like  him  believed 
that  when  it  is  lost  the  Church  has  the  tendency  to  become 
hard,  narrow  or  formal,'  but  he  never  l<>ve<l  it  in  a  way  that 
was  incompatible  with  the  inherent  rights  of  I'resbytcry,  and 
oRenstve  to  its  historical  {XMition  in  Scotland,  As  a  bbhop, 
he  presented  Episcopacy  in  a  form  that  was  determined  by, 
and  harmonious  with,  the  humility  of  hi«  own  character ;  that 
was  consonant  with  the  history  and  strivings  of  the  I'rctby- 
terian  system  under  which  he  was  educated,  and  of  tlic  best 
culture  of  which  he  was  a  lovely  exprcssioa     lie  did  not 

'  And  itus,  ev«D  when  the  ScottUli  Itiihopt  had  civil  olDcct  uoder  ihe 
Crown.  *  Seep,  417. 

*  The  late  Iti^ltop  Wordswolli  always  ceniured  the  uuimplioii  of  the 
H      title  "  Lord  Uikbop  "  by  the  preUlcit  of  tKe  Scolilsh  Epitcopal  Church, 
^H     and  always  tiipsed  luinieK  "  Chailcs  WutdiwMib,  Dp,'  {Knigbt's  Some 
^^      Ninttttntk  Century  StDtjmeit,  p.  399). 
^^         *  Litt  ff/ Manriee,  voL  I  p.  ji^. 
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arrogate  to  himM:ir  a  power  nor  a.ssumc  a  pomp,  that  wc 
distastcrul  to  tlie  worthy  men,  who  were  pronounced  Presby- 
terians by  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed ;  he  did 
not  question  their  status  as  ministers  of  the  Church  or  Christ 
nor  call  in  question  the  validity  of  their  ordlnalion.    The 
Christ-Iikcncss  of   his  action  is  transparent,  and  he  was^ 
too  Christian,  his  eyes  were  too  firmly  fixed  on  tljc  tliing^H 
that  are  invisible,  to  attach  any  importance,  or  give  an  undue 
proportion,  to  things   that   are  secondary.     "To  unite   the 
faithful "  was  his  sole  aim :  he  never  said,  far  less  believed,^J 
that  there  was  "  no  Church  but  mine,"  and  he  never  failed  to^^ 
distinguish  between  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  includes  and  transcends  all  Churches. 

(S)  His  idea  of  the  bishop  was  &  primitive  ona     Under  thc^J 
stress  of  the  time  the  Covenanters  would  only  accept  tha^| 
term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  could  be  applied  to  "  the  jxistor 
of  a  particular  congregation."  *    The  bishop  of  Ignatius,  who 
was  cfiHgrtgalioHoi  and  not  diotesaK,  was  their  ideal :  "  one 
altar,  one  iHshop,"  or  rather  "  one  presbyter,"  was  their  goaL 
Leighton  went  a  little  further,  and  apart  from  name,  hi 
bishop  was  no  other  than   Knox's  sujxinntendenL     He  set' 
aside  all  that  was  mediaeval,  and  returned  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  things  :  he  was  not  a  prelate  :  he  governed  with 
the  presbyters  and  deprived  the  presbyters  of  no  powerai 
which  they  had  inherited  before  his  arrival :  he  was  only  lher«i 
to  advise  in  difficulties,  solve  discords,  settle  disputes,  and 
exercise  a  healing  influence  in  his  diocese.    Of  course  all 
this  depended  upon  the  pa-tonality  of  the  man  who  was  the 
bi&liop;  and  if  L.eighton's  type  could  be  assured  in  its  con- 
tinuance, his  presence  would  be  a  blessing  to  any  Synod.  ^ 
But  the  difficulty    t/un,  as  always,  is  tliat    the  personal'^^ 
equation  has  no  neoessary  continuance  in  others,  and  human  ^ 
nature  enters  into  and  mars  the  ideal.     It  is  always  true 
that  as  men  arc  their  work  is,  and  Ldghton  never  sejMirated 
'  Pctcikin'i  Retomts  c/ Asumily,  eina  1638. 
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the  Church  Trona  the  Sav-iour,  but  regarded  it  as  a  witness 
to  interpret  His  Divine  LiTe  in  gracious  action  towards  ntcn. 
(6)  Apart  Trora  hisslrnngcassociatesLetglUon  wasrc^rdcd 
as  betraying  the  cause  in  departing  from  the  stem  Prcsby- 
terianism  of  hia  father.  But  such  a  change  is  neither  Incon- 
sistent with  genuine  Protestantism  nor  with  scientific  theology 
Both  believe  that  no  order  is  a  finality  in  spiritual  tilings  and 
that  ii  man  is  entitled  to  change  if  he  does  so  from  sincere 
Ioyalt>'  to  a  wider  experience,  to  a  larger  vLsion,  to  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge,  to  a  genuine  desire  to  improve  that 
which  he  loves.  And  in  Leighton's  time,  as  well  as  in  that 
preceding  it,  such  ckangtt  were  often  sincere  and  necessary, 
and  were  made  by  progressive  minds.  The  great  William  the 
Silent  wa.s  boni  and  baptised  a  Lutheran,  was  bred  a  Catho- 
lie,  professed  again  the  Lutheran  faith  in  middle  life,  and 
joined  at  forty  >'ears  of  age  the  Calvinist  Church.  lie 
united  himscIT  with  that  community,  wherein  he  saw  the 
cause  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  to  be  best  conserved,  and 
which  worked  best  for  both.  To  that  community  he  held 
with  perfect  loyalty  and  unswerving  moderation,  while  his 
prevailing  idea  in  religion  was  to  get  rid  of  all  persecution, 
and  tolerate  different  forms  of  worship  side  by  side,'  Milton 
again,  and  on  the  same  ground,  passed  through,  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  the  st^cs  of  Churchman,  Puritan,  Presby- 
terian, Royalist,  Independent,  Commonwealth's  man,  Olive- 
rian,"  an<l  Iheu  phajwi  were  not  the  acqutcsccncc  of  a  place- 
man, nor  of  an  IndifTcrentiat,  far  less  were  they  the  changes 
of  a  party  or  of  opinion.  They  were,  sit  Pattison  puts  It,  the 
genuine  development  of  Puritan  England  repeated  in  an 
indiviiUial,  ami  to  Milton  iLt  to  Cromwell,  fljrnu,  whether  of 
worship  or  of  government,  were  but  mcami  to  an  end,  and 
might  be,  or  rather  were  to  be,  changed  whenever  duty 
required.    This  is  genuine  Protestantism,  and  what  was  felt 

'  Lip  oj  William  Ike  Si/fitt,  by  Frederick  Hatriton,  p|x  1 J  J,  I SS- 
*  Lifi  ■fj  MilUn.  t>y  Xluk  I'dttitoa,  p.  lai. 
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necessary  by  such  men,  when  new  leading  su^estcd  itself 
cannot  be  denied  to  Lcighton,  as  he  studied  other  fellowshipfi 
different  from  his  own,  viaited  other  forms  of  communion 
and  saw  in  them  what  he  sincerely  felt  would  better  his  own. 
Ills  change  was  on  tlie  h'lie  of  genuine  development,  and  did 
not  contradict  his  past,  but  carried  it  forward,  in  its  best  if  its 
mildest  aspects,  to  a  lar^T  form.  It  was  a  chan;;c  in  fact  that 
brought  Presbytcr>'  back  from  the  extreme  forms,  which  it  had 
assumed  as  a  reaction  gainst  High  Churchism  under  Andrew 
Melville,  to  the  fairer  and  more  genial  ideal  of  Knox. 

(7)  But  in  defence  of  his  position,  l^cighton  (as  his  papers 
on  the  subject  clearly  indicate)  maintained  that  his  position 
was  not  inconsistent  witli  the  Westminster /^r  se.  In  other 
words  he  maintained  a  limited  form  of  Episcopacy  as  a 
development  from  his  own  Scottish  root,  as  an  indigenous 
and  not  an  exotic  plant.  This  point  is  worthy  of  enlarged 
notice,  and  it  was  one  of  his  strongest  defences.  As  a  his- 
torical perspective  it  is  at  least  well  to  recall  it 

It  is  said  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  sworn  "  to  the 
extirpation  of  prelacy  or  church  government  by  archbishops, 
bisliops,  etc."  ]tut  Leighton  was  too  well  informed  from  the 
Erst  not  to  know  that  this  avowal  is  no  ]>arl  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  but  is  extracted  from  the  Solemn  League  und 
Covenant,  commonly  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
Confession,  In  fact  it  was  noticed  by  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  contained 
not  one  word  of  those  doctrines  which  are  the  very  marrow 
of  tlie  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  as  well  as  the  very 
essence  of  Scottish  Presbytcrianism  in  the  seventeenth  century 
after  1643.  As  Dean  Sunlcy  put  it.  "the  English  Statesmen 
had  been  too  much  even  for  the  canny  Scotsmen."  *  While 
the  Scottish  commLssioncrs  were  set  on  having  their  forms 
of  Presbytery  recognized  in  England,  they  omitted  to  obtain 


■  ifacmiUat/i  Mtigaaitu  (1681),  p.  290, 
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that  guarantee  for  it  tn  the  Confession,  which  alone  could  have 
made  it  of  pefi)eHial  oWigation.  Bailh'eadds, "  Wc  have  been 
in  a  pitiful  labyrinth  these  twelve  days  about  ruling  ciders 
—we  yet  stick  into  it."'  In  the  2Sth  chapter  of  the 
Westminster,  which  alone  bears  on  the  subject,  there  is 
not  one  word  to  indicate  that  Episcopacy  in  Lei^Uin's 
form  0/  it  is  unlawful,  and  not  one  word  to  indicate  that 
Presbytery  is  the  only  lawful  or  only  desirable  government. 
It  declares  that  "particular  Churches  arc  more  or  less  pure 
according  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  taught  and 
embraced,  ordinances  administered,  and  [Hiblic  worship  per- 
formed more  or  less  purely  in  them."  As  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Canftssion  of  Faith  ^^inst  Episcopacy  so  there  is 
no  legal  obligation  laid  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  S<:ottan[l  to  hold  Presbytery  as  ofixclusivt  diviiu  origin. 
Tht  Wtstminster  is  on  this  point  the  very  essent*  of  toUra- 
tion,  and  is  tht  very  revtrst  of  fkou  preeiu  and  exdnsixv 
doctrines  which  most  of  tht  ScvUish  commissioners  luld  on  the 
subject.  Dean  Stanley  has  said:  "The  English  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  on  the  whole  arc  elevated  by  the  same  lofty  adia- 
phorism  as  that  which  penetrated  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, but  the  Preface  to  the  Ordination  Service  contains 
expressions  which  dangerously  trench  on  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  Episcopacy  in  a  way  in  which  no  similar  expressions 
can  be  alleged  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Scottish  Chureh  with 
respect  to  Presbytery."  ■  Principal  TuIIoch  has  said  :  "  Be- 
twixt the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  the  Confession  of  Faith 
there  is  no  substantial  difTcrcncc,  although  the  former  may 
have  follou-ed  more  the  Lutheran  as  the  latter  have  followed 
more  the  Calvinistic  type  of  doctrine."'  The  Church  of 
England,  as  judged  by  her  highest  minds,  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland  as  interpreted  by  her  Confession,  maintMiied 


'  iii.  11$.  ■  MiiemillaH'i  Sti^asiiu,  p.  391, 
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the  truly  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church,  as  constituted 
Divine  realities  and  not  by  institutional  fornis — as  restit^ 
not  on  rormal  prescription  but  on  the  higher  primipUs  of  thti 
Divint  law,  inltrprtUd  by  naturt  and  kistary.  Only  tlius  to' 
Hooker  dul  Episcupucy  appear  to  possess  any  divine  right,  » 
and  e\'en  Keble  is  forced  to  admit  tliat  the  Elt/^bethao^P 
divines  arc  content  *"  to  sliow  that  the  government  by  areh-" 
bishops  and  iM&hops  is  ancient  and  allowable,"  and  "nc%-erj 
venture  to  urge  its  exclusive  claim  or  to  connect  the  successior 
with  the  validity  of  the  Holy  Sacrament."  The  clergy  ot 
the  Church  of  England  are  nowhere  bound  to  the  recognition ' 
of  the  thrcc-fold  order  as  a  necessary  dogma  of  belief  by  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  in  the  Westminster  the  idea  of  the^  , 
Chureh  is  held  forth  as  purely  spiritual  and  not  ritualistic^^ 
Ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  ibi  Kcclcsia,  is  in  effect  the  statement  of  botlt.^^ 

Now  it  is  only  fair  to  Leighton  that  this  {Kjint,  especially 
&3  it  relates  to  the  Chureh  of  Scotland,  should  be  pointed  out. 
He  WAS  called  disloyal  and  "  jcsuitixed,"  while  in  fact  his  pri 
posal  wa.s  in  no  wise  contrary  to  the  Westminster  nor 
Presbytery,  which  it  sought  tD  evolve  into  a  higher  form. 
Lcighton  was  true  to  the  best  traditions  of  hts  Church,  and 
heart  his  aim  was  to  lead  I'resbytcry  back  from  the  form  it 
had  assumed  under  the  hand  of  Andrew  Melville  to  the  form 
it  originally  had  from  the  hand  of  Knox.     I'rcsbytcrianism. 
does  not  disown  nor  denounce  Episcopacy,  and  some  fi 
of  the  latter  seems  necessary-,  if  not  implied,  in  it ;  and  j 
as  one  finds  Episcopacy  truly  ()efcn<l«<l  as  a  useful  fi 
generated  by  the  historical  necessities  of  the  Church  and  n 
as  a  divine  fact  limiting  all  other  rights  in  the  Church,  so  I 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between    Presbytery,  ckfend' 
by  its  ardent  upholders  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  ai 
eternal  pillar  in  the  temple,  and  stated  in  the  Westminster, 
whidi  lays  no  l^al  obligation  upon  the  clergy  to  hold  it  as  o 
exclusive  Divine  origin.     Lcighton's  vision  was  open  to  thi 
fact,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  saw  weakness  in  the  P. 
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l^terian  .system,  arisini;  from  the  disuse  oT  Episcopacy.  It 
was  of  the  type  of  mind  which  Leighton  embodied  that 
Principal  Tulloch  wrote:  "  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  this 
naturnl  .-iml  practical  form  of  Episcopacy  (as  opposed  to  the 
divine  right  theory')  has  been  recognized.  Its  early  order 
of  .superintendents  was  nothing  else  than  this,  and  its  prac- 
tice, of  appointing  commissioners  to  visit  parishes  and  com- 
mittees to  supervise  Church  work,  shows  that  the  mere  idea 
of  oversight  in  not  inconsistent  with  its  ecclesiastical  system, 
although  its  operation  is  naturally  watched  with  jealousy. 
From  the  beginning,  in  fact,  there  has  been  in  the  Scotch 
Church  a  party,  not  only  not  inimical  to  Episcopacy  in  this 
sense,  btit  strongly  in  fa\'our  of  it — a  part>-  of  whom  Lctghton 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  distir^n^i^hed  rcprcscntati^'e." ' 

Regarding  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery  as  equally  allowable 
and  ns  c<iually  justiliable  by  Scripture,*  Ix-ighton's  aim  was 
to  engraft  both  in  a  .system  of  mutual  conce-snion,  which, 
while  prL~ser\-ing  all  that  was  best  In  each,  took  a^vay  from  the 
OIK  any  JUS  diviaum  '  that  could  not  be  applied  to  the  other. 
He  Miw  in  each  the  element  of  growth,  and  probably  also 

'  Cvnlfm^^tnvry  Srview  (tS8l),  p.  336. 

*  StipcrintcfKleiKC  is  ncrdfcd  by  the  Pmlvytefiec  (o-day,  tiibet 
by  ichcdulc  ijixrics,  at  by  PresbyWry  vHJtntion,  or  by  Pre*l>yieiy 
dckKaici.  Dul  llw  dcsiic  fur  a  pcreonnl  supcrinicndciii  of  ivcij;Iii  anJ 
wiKlam  10  adviM,  help  .in<l  encour>it[c  in  »|>iriiu.Tl  watk  ia  miilcly  (dl. 
ProfesKM'  Hnkten  ptcxlcd  for  ihii  m  llio  Church  CunlerciHrc  in  1899 
{He^rl^  pp.  3%  40).  while  PrtiKijml  Sioiy  alio  advocate*  it  (Frafiuc  (o 
llitlory  of  Iht  Ckurth  »/  StotlamJ^  i.  xxvi.). 

*  in  his  con1rovcf?y  wlih  Archbishop  Uiher  oa  Pntatical  Bpttt^aey, 
John  MtUon  sliiit  out  aniiiiiiily  ha  cvidcncs  in  tha  nue.  Ukhcr  had 
incaulioiuly  mcIiKlcil  ibe  Ignalinn  Epistlei  in  bb  arftinMal,  and  Milton 
qantionctl  iImii  nuihnilicily.  Tliit  ted  to  U&ber's  ni-exaroination  of 
Uwn),  and  iIk  result  vas  cditKui  ( 1644),  In  whkb  ha  Acknowledfied  the 
total  iptirioasDeu  of  nin«  epistki  and  the  paniid  interpotatkm  of 
other  aix. 

Milton's  ai|[utuent  amounted  lo  Uiii.  EpiKopacy  i«  either  of  human 
or  divine  niigin.  If  of  Divine  oritcin,  it  muil  be  n  ihown  from  Srriptaro 
(whicli  \%  impoMtble).  If  of  hmnan  i)iit:>n,  it  may  be  i«UUi«dar  abolished 
ts  may  be  found  gxpcdiejiL 
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as  clearly  as  Edwin  Hatch'  that  the  elements  or  which 
Church  organlKations  are  composed,  were  already  existing 
tA  human  society ;  that  the  author  of  the  one  is  the  author  of 
the  other,  and  that  any  Jhs  dtvinum  claimed  by  the  eccle- 
siastical can  be  as  justifiably  claimed  by  the  civil  He  saw, 
too,  that  this  diminishes  the  contro\xrsies  which  have  .sepa- 
rated one  community  of  Christians  from  another  ;  that  God 
acts  in  the  realm  of  grace,  as  in  the  realm  of  nature,  by 
the  mediation  of  general  but  far-reaching  laws;  that  the 
facl  of  that  oix.Tation  and  the  tncde  of  it  arc  not  to  be  con- 
fused ;  that  for  the  preservation  of  historical  continuity  more 
than  for  the  prcscr\-ation  of  historical  form  we  have  to  contend ; 
that  each  generation  may  revise  and  reform  the  past,  but 
cannot  bring  it  back,  [t  is  very  interesting  to  notice  how 
much  Leighton's  scheme  anticipated  the  investigations  of 
scholars  like  Hatch  and  Hamack,*  who  have  both  attained 
the  same  results  in  their  stu<ly  of  the  historical  process,  and 
how  much  he  antici{kated  the  investigations  of  a  later  age. 
Yet  this  proves  more  effectually  the  sanity  of  his  scheme. 

Lcighton  saw  nothing  in  the  Westminster /«•«  to  prevent 
the  realization  of  his  combined  idea,  while  be  tried  to  persuade 
the  Covenanters  to  accept  it,  since  by  the  Covenant  they  were 

'  OfgifiiiatiaH  ef  Early  Christian  Ckttrck,  |>p.  21;,  3i6. 

*  Hatch  ttudted  Ihe  influence  of  the  Church  on  iti  hiicoricaj  condition b 
and  the  re-action  of  the  historical  condilian*  upon  the  Church.  His 
work  is  n(  once  Catholic  in  spirit  and  historical  m  in«ihod ;  it  was  balled 
by  Continental  scliolar*,  and  Haroacic,  in  hit  inlioduciion  to  his  Gennan 
edition  of  it,  admitted  that  the  results  or  his  researches  are  identical  with 
Hatch's. 

Hatch  ptMDlcd  out  in  hit  Bitmptett  Ltelurtt,  p.  84  (o)  that  the  tendency 
towards  the  institution  of  a  president  was  almost,  if  not  altotfcihcr, 
universal ;  (^)  that  this  necci^ity  led  to  a  ceniraliied  acbninislration—a 
cbunnan  of  the  goveriiin);  body  (p.  87) ;  (f)  that  the  Ui^hop  came  to  t>c 
rcfcuded  as  Ihe  unity  or  doctrine  and  discipline,  aiid  that  about  the  time 
of  the  great  Latin  theologians  of  the  fifth  century  it  bet:an  to  be  .ir|[uc<I 
that  they  bad  succeeded  not  only  to  the  scats  which  the  Apostles  had 
filled,  but  to  the  powers  which  the  Apostles  possessed  (pp.  90^  108X 
The  Episcopate  b  thus  tfatt  oulcoiDe  of  a  historical  process,  the  erolulion 
of  wbkb  can  be  Irsced. 
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only  pledged  to  the  uprootinsof  Pre/acy.  notof  modified  Episco- 
pacy, in  the  fonn  of  a  Bishop  as  superintendent  or  perpetual 
moderator  of  S>'nod.  He  desired  the  Church  to  expand  on 
its  own  lines,  to  de\'clo|>  on  its  own  Scotch  ixx^ts,  to  make 
more  !o\'cly  its  o\vn  historic  past,  to  be  true  to  the  earlier  idea 
of  Knox  and  the  Reformers.  But  his  appeals  only  alienated 
both  Episcopalians  and  Presbj-tcrians  alike — the  fonncr  be- 
cause his  tlicorj'  and  example  deprived  the  Bishop  of  that 
which  they  regarded  as  his  legitimate  powers  in  ordination  and 
confirmation,  and  the  latter  because  Episcopacy  in  any  fonn, 
by  its  connexion  with  the  King,  involved  Erastianism  for  the 
Church,  as  well  as  a  betrayal  of  the  sacred  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Leighton  was  as  much  deserted  by  his  own 
friends  as  his  Accommodation  was  rejected  by  the  Presby- 
terians, an<l  as  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  McWard's 
Paper  was  their  manifesto,'  and  it  rends  like  n  Non- Intrusion 
Pamphlet,  which  coul<l  almoHt  have  been  written  during  the 
ten  years'  conflict 

Richard  Cameron,  who  lived  "  praying  and  preaching,  and 
died  praying  and  fighting,"  is  the  true  hero  of  ihc  |>eriod, 
and  yet  no  one  will  <lcny  that  although  Robert  Lcighton's 
influence  told  little  on  the  sphere  of  church-life  during  his 
day,  he  is  yet  a  hero  and  a  saint,  ami  in  probably  yet 
awaiting  a  time  of  even  wider  Influence.  After  days  haw 
been  benefited  and  helped  by  his  piety :  improvements  in 
church- worship  have  followed  on  the  tines  he  indicated  hi 
the  seventeenth  century :  who  can  deny  that  bis  compre- 
hensive Khcme  of  church-government  may  yet  win  the  near 
future  f  or  that  )tc  may  yet  be  recognized  as  a  statesman, 
who  suflercd  from  the  side  to  which  he  was  led,  and  whose 
programme,  apart  from  its  unfortunate  historical  environment, 
can  become  a  rallying-point  of  unity  on  honourable  and 
conciliatory  terms  for  all  parties,  and  that  his  name,  rejected 
by  their  prodocesson,  may  yet  be  accepted  by  the  Presby- 
'  See|)f).45<>4S>- 
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tcriarts  and  Episcopalians  alike  as  their  guidon-star  amid 
the  problems  that  arc  to  press  for  solution  in  the  near 
future,  if  Protestantism  is  to  become  a  united  force  ? 

Doltingcr    proposed   a   movement    in   Germany   for    the 
reunion  of  Christendom,  and  the  basis  of  conciliation  was 
to  be  Holy  Scripture,  with  the  three  Oecumenical  Creeds 
interpreted  by  the  still  undivided  Church  of  the  early  cen- 
turies.    An  international  society  of  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficial  kind  wa-s  thus  to  be  formed,  and  beginning  as  a 
snowball,  it  might  well  become  an  irresistible  avalanche. 
The  aim   was  noble,  and   Vr.  Dollinger  advocated   it   by 
insisting  on  two  great  points  :  («)  the  monstrous  anomaly  of 
tlie  existing  state  of  divLsion  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
(i)  the  extravagant  and  absurd  significance  of  the  greater 
part  of   the   causes   of   disunion    and    separation.      Every 
Christian  will  wish  success  to  such  a  union  and  utter  the 
prayer  that  it  may  yet  be  achieved,  for  an  international 
reli{;ious  union,  whtle  lovely  in  itself,  would  help  to  solve 
diflicult   international   problems.     This  may  be  the  far^ofT 
goal  in  the  distant  future,  and  Europe  may  j-et  see  a  United 
Reformed  Catholic  Church.     But  the  stepping-stone    to  it 
may  he  the  unity  of  each  ty\K  of  disunited  Protestantism 
In  ead)  country,  e%'cn  as  at  the  Reformation  each  country 
had  a  united   Reformed  Church.     Unity  h  the  marching 
word  of  the  future,  and  I.cighton's  message  to  Scotland  is 
peculiarly  helpful.     In  all  likelihood,  PresbytAianism  will 
before  long  strive  to  re-unite  its  broken  ranks,  and  it   ut 
called  to  do  so,  for  Presbytcrianism  has,  historically  speaking, 
allied  itself  with  the  sense  of  Scottish  nationality  and  frewlom, 
while  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent  of  ttie  Scottish  people 
are  conrtected  with  it    The  history  of  its  secessions  pro^-es 
that  those  who  separated  on  the  conscientious  ground  of 
spiritual  independence  never  rejected  the  Westminster  Creed, 
nor  altered  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  while  they 
claimed  tlie  same  traditions  by  not  separating  from  the  tnu 
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Church  of  Scotland,  but  only  from  the  defections  and  back- 
sliding from  the  original  testimony  as  such  appeared  to  them. 
Scotland  lias  already  seen  a  great  reconstruction,  which  is  the 
jMximise  and  prophecy  of  a  still  greater  one  between  the 
present  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  Both  are  historically  akin  ;  both  are  separated  by 
small  diflcrences  now,  and  when  the  Oecumenical  Council 
from  both  Churches  meets  to  solve  the  difficulties  that  are 
in  the  way,  Leighton's  scheme  may  suggest  at  least  the  pos- 
silMlity  of  restoring  Knox's  5u[>erintcndent,  with  or  without 
the  name  of  Bishop  ;  of  creating  for  the  work  of  the  large 
city  parishes  clergy-houses  and  dcaconcss-homes,  with  student 
residences  for  the  L-'nivcrsitj'  ccntrcs,and  institutes  like  Oxford 
House,  London,  for  redemptive  work  in  the  darker  parts  of  our 
big  towns.  All  this  is  in  harmony  witli  his  idea  of  having  some- 
thing in  Protestantism,  but  joithout  vffws,  to  correspond  to  the 
reUgious  hou%s,  connected  uith  the  nietltacval  Orders. 

As  to  union  between  Presbytery  and  Churches  episcopatly 
constituted,  the  problem  is  rH>t  so  easy,  for  union  on  the 
terms  that  Presbytery  could  honourably  accept,  would  iKrt 
be  such  as  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  their  present  temper 
would  grant,  without  changing  their  constitutions,  and  con- 
stitutions must  grow,  artd  cannot  be  manufactured.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  Scottish  Presbytery,  which  has  been  the 
mother  of  freedom,  and  has  hulled  most  [Httcntly  to  mould 
free  institutions  among  the  English -speaking  races  of  the 
world  ;  which  has  nude  the  Scottish  people  as  wc  kr>ow 
(hem,  and  has  been  visibly  blessed  by  God  in  its  work  and 
testimony,  in  its  saints  and  propliets — should  not  be  compar^xl, 
in  htjwcvcr  well-meaning  a  manner,  to  a  fourth  century  sect 
like  the  UonatEsts,'  or  that  propOMls  carried  at  a  Church 
Council  in  393  A.D.  should  be  brought  forward  u  a  precedent 
for  treating  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  a  Conference  of 
Bisliops.*    There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  with  tlte  "ocdcfs" 

•  B^tCopat*4>fCkarUt  Wordtwftk,  pp.  3J],  3^  *  tUd. 
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tcrians  and  Epiiicopalians  alike  as  tbdr  guiding-star  amid 
the  problems  that  arc  to  press  for  solution  in  the  near 
future,  if  rroteitantisra  is  to  become  a  united  force  ? 

Dbllinger    |>roposed  a  movement    in  Germany  for    the 
reunion  of  Christendom,  and  the  basis  of  conciliation  was 
to  be  Holy  Scripture,  with  Uic  three  Oecumenical  Creeds 
interpreted   by  the  stil)  undivided  Church  of  the  early  ccn- 
turks.    An  international  society  of  the  noblest  and  matt 
beneficial   kind  was  thus  to  be  formed,  and  beginning  as  a 
snowball,  it   mit^ht  well   become  an   irresistible   avalanclie; 
The  aim  was  noble,  ami  Dr.  Dollingcr  advtKatcd  it  by 
insisting  on  two  great  poinU:  (a)  the  monstrous  anomaly  of 
the  existing  state  of  division  In  the  Christian  Church,  and 
{^)  the  extravagant  and  aljsurd  significaiicc  of  the  greater 
part   of    the   causes   of  disunion   and    separation.      Hvcry 
Christian  will  wish  success  to  such  a  union  and  utter  the 
prayer  that  it  may  yet  be  achieved,  for  an  international 
religious  union,  while  lovely  In  itself,  would  help  to  solve 
difficult  international  problems.     This  may  be  the  far-ofT 
goal  in  the  distant  future,  and  Europe  may  yet  see  a  United 
Reformed  Catholic  Church.     But  the  stcpplng-stonc    to  it 
may  be  the  unity  of  each  tyjx:  of  disunited  Protestantism 
in  each  country,  even  as  at  the  Reformation  each  country 
had  a  united   Reformed  Church.     Unity  is  the  marching 
word  of  the  future,  and  Leighton's  message  tu  Scotland  is 
peculiarly  helpful.     In  all  likelihoo<i,  Presbyterian  ism  will 
before  long  strive  to  re>unite  its  broken  nutks,  and  it   ia 
called  to  do  so,  for  Prcsbytcrianism  has,  historically  six:aking, 
allied  itself  with  the  sense  of  Scottish  nationality  and  freedom, 
while  not  less  tlian  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Scottish  people 
are  connected  with  it    The  history  of  its  secessions  proves 
that  those  who  separated   on   the  conscientious  ground  of 
spiritual  independence  never  rejected  the  Westminster  Creed, 
nor  altered  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  while  they 
claimed  the  same  traditions  by  not  separating  from  the  rnte 
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of  a  Church  that  God  has  ao  visibly  blessed ;  neither  is  [t 
intctligiblc  toa  Presbyterian,  who  loves  his  Church  and  knows 
its  great  history,  that  preachers  whose  words  have  stirred 
the  soul,  and  pastors  whose  holy  lives  have  helped  to  shape 
the  character  of  those  who  venerate  them  for  their  influence 
and   revere  them  for  their  worth,  should  have  tlieir  status  as 
ministers  of  Christ  even  questioned,  or  the  validity  of  their 
sacraments  doubted,  because  they  have  not  been  ordained 
by  a  Bishop.    The  Ijimbcth  decision  calling  for  unity,  dis- 
tinguished between  "Churches  of  the  Anglican  communion  " 
and  other  "Ixidies."     If  that  expression  was  due  to  inadver- 
tence, it  ought  to  be  rectified,  for,  as  Professor  Charteris  said, 
and  voiced  the  feeling  of  the  (Church  by  his  words,  "  The 
Church  of  Scotland  could  have  no  Church  unity  with  those 
who  denied  thai  it  was  a  Church."  '     Without  a  full  acknow- 
icd^ment  and  declaration  on  such  a  point  (and  it  is  the 
crux    of  the  question)  no  union  could   be  contemplated 
between  Scottish  Presbytery  representing  80  per  cent  of  the 
[Mpulation,  and  the  main  stream  of  Scottish  history  and 
Scottish    Episcopacy    representing    only    2-95.      The    idea 
assumes  a  ludicrous  form,  since  Scottish  Presbytery  in  the 
Colonies  and  America  has  become  a  world-force,  and  Scot- 
land  is  Its  early  home.     On  any  high  Church  tiieory  of 
Episcopal  ordination,  union  with  Presbytery  is  impossible!, 
for  on  such  ground  the  systems  will  not  blend  ;  and  if  Scot- 
land were  to  accept  such  a  form  of  Episcopacy,  the  history 
of  the  country  would  require  to  be  written  anew  and  tlie 
national  ideals  reversed.     Union  must  not  be  the  absorption 
of  Presbytery  in  Episcopacy;'  It  must  be  the  meeting  of 
elective  affinity,  of  honourable  recognition,  founded  upon  the 
Spirit  of  the  Galilean,  and  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
ilis  Eternal  Kingdom. 
Bishop  Wordsworth,   during    his    honoured    lifetime    in 

*  Church  or.Scolland  Congms  at  Aberdeen,  Oaobcr  10,  iQOi. 

*  S«c  Dr.  CunniriKhjuii't  Ltt  IjtclMTt  for  i$87. 
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Scotland,  advocated  in  touchini;  appeals  union  between  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
Hut  it  Ls  singular  to  obscn-c  ttiat,  great  and  good  as  he  was, 
there  is  no  declaration  in  his  statement  of  tcnns '  regarding 
the  Episcopal  claims  to  ordain  and  confirm. 

These  arc  points  on  which  Presbytery  could  not  retrench 
without  compromising  the  ideal  of  the  ministry  on  which  it 
rests.  I'rcsbytcry  admits  degrees  in  office,  but  not  difTcrcncc 
of  kind)  and  its  idea  of  bishop  is  that  of  "  pastor  of  a  [xirticular 
congn^tion."  it  is  not  alien  to  a  superintendent,  but  it 
could  not  delegate  the  exclusive  power  of  ordination  to  a 
Bishop  without  the  Presbyter^-,  as  an  accredited  Court  of 
Christ's  Church,  ceasing  to  be  ;  neither  could  it  delegate  the 
act  of  confirmation  to  the  Bishop  without  interfering  ^vith 
the  spiritual  juri^iction  of  the  Kirk-Scssion  and  of  tlie 
minister  who  admits  communicants  into  the  Communion 
of  the  Church  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  and  afttr 
A  resolution  of  Kirk-Scssion.  To  surrender  these  two  points 
would  be  for  I'rcsbytcry  to  annihilate  itself  in  the  act,  and 
these  are  the  two  points  on  which  Dishop  Wordsworth  sAid 
nothing,  and  these  are  the  points  on  which  something  needed 
to  be  said. 

Apart  from  the  inevitable  Krastianism  of  Leighton's  posi- 
tion,' (from  its   historical    environment),    and    apart   from 

'  Uithop  WorcUworth  ihut  uatts  ibem  ;  "When  ibc  itm«  thall  arrin 
for  »ucb  a  reconcilUtMa  a&  lh4t  wliich  I  h.tve  advouted,  lUere  will  In 
Doihinjt  lo  prevent  the  conlinuaace  of  that  syMem.  (i)  Kirk  Sasidni 
wlU  rCBuin  Ai  corretponiljni;  to  our  Vestrie*.  (i)  I'resbxlerin  iriU 
TtmaiiK  as  correipoodinc  to  Rnntl  Deaneries,  not  ftK  nvifcd  among 
ourselves,  lioiii  the  scaniineM  of  our  numbers,  but  revived  in  EDEland. 
(3)  Synods  will  lentain  u  correspondini;  10  oor  Diocesan  Sjrnods, 
(4}  Above  all  the  General  Asscnibty  will  remain,  only  wiib  Itislwin  con- 
stituim]{  an  Upper  Chamber,  and  having  thF«mtTulorju>ilici;il|iToi;esiei 
There  Is  ooihinx  ia  Bach  a  system  to  st.ind  m  tli«  iixf  «f  inicrmminunian 
with  the  Church  of  En^liuMl,  wiih  ihe  Ifith  Church,  wilb  the  Aineriaui 
Church,  and  with  the  Anglican  Churches  ihrouKhout  the  wvUL*  {^J>^HUt 
in  BtMal/ofCkrltli\m  Vnitx,  vol  11.  pi.  466.} 

•See  p.  49'- 
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another  weakness  in    the    s>'stein  that  /ajr-flders  were  not 
admitted  as  membeni  of  the   Synods,'    it    is   certain    that 
Lcighton    never    intcrfciTcd    with     the   jurisdiction    of  the 
Kirk<Session   in    the  ]>arish,  and  it  is  equally  certain  from 
the  account   of  the  ordination  at   Port  of  Mcntcith,  ex-j 
tracted  from  the  Presbytery  Records,*  that  he  did  not  ordain 
alone,  but  tvitA  the  Presbytery,  who  laid  on  the  probationer 
their  hands,  as  is  done  slill.      I^rghton's  example  b  thus      in 
unique,  and  his  scheme  proposes  the  only  possible  solution  of^| 
the  question  :  it  h  "  low-church  " :  it  is  founded  upon  the  full  ^^ 
recognition  of  Presbytery  as  a  Church  and  of  Presbyterian 
orders,  as  well  as  on  the  recognition  of  Presbyterian  sacra- 
ments :  had  Lcighton  but  been  able  to  admit  lay^elders  into 
the  Church  Coiirtf  (and  on  this  point  the  difficulty  would  not 
be  on  his  side,  but  on  that  of  his  colleagues),  everything  in 
Presbytery  would  have  been  rctilned  in  his  diocese,  with  an 
Hpiscopal  superintendence  added  in  a  very  mild,  if  not  solely 
in  an  advisory,  form.    Yet  McWarrl  stated  one  of  the  chief 
objections  to  it  when  he  wrote.  "  The  Accommodation  utterly 
disowns  and  cuts  off  the  ruling  elder,"  while  the  whole  con- 
cession was  founded  (unfortunately  for  Lcighton)  "on  tl: 
all-swaying  prerogative  of  the  King." '     Lcighton   at   least] 
tlid  all  he  could  by  way  of  limiting  his  own  prcrt^atives,  and] 
woukl  have  conceded  further  if  he  could,  but  he  was  pre-] 
vented  from  doing  so  by  his  Kpiscopal  colleagues.     Yet  it 
interesting  to  find  one,  who  declared  himself  "an   ICpisco- 
palian  "  and  who  filled  Uie  ofBcc  of  a  tii.shop,  making  con- 
cessions  as  he  did,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  did  so,    ,„ 
because  bis  spirit  was  so  intensely  Christian,  and  because  ^| 
his   mind   distinguished    between    the    permanent    and   the  ^'^ 
contingent  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  never  lost  its  scnscj 
of  iwoportion. 
The  scheme  he  advocated  bears  henceforth  the  glory  ofj 

*  Alia  fiom  the  lilMofical  environment,  p.  m. 
'Soc  Ai>)>ciHlii,  p.  jiii.        *  l>p.4ji,4S2. 
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having  his  honoured  name  connected  with  it,  as  well  as 
tboscof  Archbishop  Usher  and  Richard  Baxter.  In  the  future 
it  is  certain  to  be  much  considered,  and  it  stands  forth  as 
an  example  of  the  Christian  spirit  creating  n  proposal  to 
unite  two  systems,  which  many  think  arc  incapable  of  being 
united.  Hut  it  is  something  to  have  had  this  proposal  prt>- 
ceeding  from  such  good  and  honoured  men.  The  beacon 
lights  arc  not  yet  burned  out,  nor  has  tlic  need  for  separate 
organization  in  the  evolution  of  the  religious  society  passed 
from  the  minds  of  men,  while  each  part  has  a  contribution 
to  make  towards  the  richness  of  the  whole.  Some  day 
forces  that  now  run  parallel  may  u-ork  themselves  out,  and 
the  desire  for  unity  may  overpowcringly  break  down  barrier 
walls  presently  immoveable  ;  then  indee<l  the  fresh  study  of 
this  proposal  of  Usher,  Leighton  and  Haxter  may  be  helpful 
to  the  Church,  and  may  become  the  guiding  iwinciple  of  a 
new  development  In  the  meantime  the  invisible  and  spiritual 
imity  of  all  the  Churches  may  be  more  abundantly  realised  : 
it  can  [laM  more  and  more  into  mutual  helpfulness  and  at 
last  inti>  visil'U  unity.  Verily  tlie  Day  of  the  Lord  will  come, 
anti  none  can  stay  it  Duty  is  ours,  but  results  arc  GodV 
Mantis  ad   clavum :   oculus  at  caelum. 

Scottish  history  may  be  stormy  an<l  the  course  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  '  may  seem  chequered.  T^  an  ru£grtf, 
but  fprandlf  lume.  Reformation,  Restoration,  Revolution, 
Diitniptton,  only  express  its  visible  history  of  the  latter,  but 
the  grace  bcrvcath  it  all — the  Divine  life  in  the  Church — has 
created  saints  inspired  prophets,  has  moukted  Scotti^  life 
and  charwrter  as  well  as  the  Scottish  nation,  and  its  full 
record  is  written  in  the  Ikiok  of  Ufc  above.  While  then  wc 
lovingly  part  with  Leighton  and  admire  his  toleration  in  an 
age  when  toleration  was  unknown,  or  regard  him  as  a 
leader  whose  day  is  yet  to  come,  let  us  be  grateful  that  the 
Co  venanters  saw  into  the  heart  of  the  libtorical  situation, 

'  Wonbwonh'i  tJ/t^  p.  laS. 
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resisted  a  tyranny,  stood  up  for  religious  and  civil  liberty,  and 
witnessed  even  with  their  blood  for  the  Crown  Rights  of 
Christ  That  great  act  of  loyalty  to  the  spiritual  principles 
of  the  Christian  Church  made  Scotland,  and  although  stem 
to  the  view  that  does  not  pierce  deep  enough,  the  Coven- 
anters are  in  heart  and  action  heroes. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  was  made  in  the  storm,  and  while 
we  admire  Leighton,  it  is  well  to  treasure  within  us  the  spirit 
that  beat  within  the  Covenanter's  breast  It  penetrated 
Scottish  religion  with  a  grand  overmastering  sense  of  con- 
science and  of  God  in  Conscience,  which  have  made  Scottish 
religious  history  unique  and  a  contribution  to  the  world's 
life. 
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Exlnwls  from  Dunblunc  PiMbytciy  Records,  with  an  iKcnunt  nf  an 
Ordination  Semcc  in  which  itiafaop  Leigblon  iutd  Die  t'[ub)lcry 
eanJoMfy  take  part. 

6  Jaanary,  1663. 

p     u„^^  ^       "The  quhilk  day,  tliair  was  ane  tcucic  of  the  Bishop's 

Du^hM,      ■'cndcofthetUiliith  to     [[DeccmlMrl  which  occasioned 

1653-71,       the  meitins  desyrciog  ibo  brethTcine  to  moitc  at  Doa- 

^.  '7^*       bUne    lint  ToxMLijr  Janoiu}  in  respect  Uuur  was  no 

hixliatm       m^'ins  «»«  th«  sjikkI  ;  and  the  breilhteinc  jwcscnt 

coRsiddcring  the  said  lellere  (luhilk  dkl  beare  that  the 

hischope  would  either  write  or  be  present  himselfe,  and  tn  bb  absence 

Mr.  Thomas  LyiMluy  the  dcane  dit^!>-»er  ane  other  lellere  of  the  <Uh« 

Aaewher    ■''    '"""  '*■*'  ^*'^*"'^**1  "luhairin  Mr.  Johne  Edmonstoiuie, 

Xgififf^       by  etpreso'  thairio  wes  iMjmiiute  moderaiour  10  the  next 

I  ■jMiiii>n£    metting  of  tbe  Synode,  quhairunto  the  luitl  breithrcine  did 

^r.  Jeha    give  thatr  bcartie  appUos.    And  the  ineiting  ptocc»(l»  •• 

~™j°^|^  follows,  and,  6rst,  ordaincs  tlie  next  meilint;  to  be   on 

Wcddinsday  aodayci,  the  38  Jjoiury  instant    And  tlie 

absent  breithrcine  to  be  acquainted  with  the  M>d  dieie. 

9  Septtmbof,  1663, 

!*■  t9i-  This  day  tliair  was  ane  penper  produced  to  the  prosbitrie 
''^^**™P*  from  tbe  biiclH>f)c  be  John  Crahame,  his  4:l.uk,  quhilk  the 
nf  wlimiwIrttrT'"'**'''"''  having;  huide  llic  presenter  dcsytit  it  mik-ht  l>e 
to  the  bookit  and  the  |>iincipall  to  be  returned  to  him  as  he  was 
prisditiw.]  e^^oynde.  Tbe  preshattio  findiag  his  dcsyre  reuonabiU 
tctunscd  the  priacipall  beinit  then  tcgiilrat,  the  lennour  quherof  foUowu 
and  is  thas  :  Dwuise  I  heir  that  iboir  he*  beine  ane  contest  betwixt  tbe 
ministers  of  Donbbno  am)  Calendatv  tiucheing  foancoif  merkis  of 
yeirlle  dew  now  payable  to  me  b«  Johnne  Uochaoane  of  Ansepryottr  and 
COlrfMI  by  both  BO  longer  to  beloni;  to  aithcr  of  thante  :  and  yci  being 
naolved  to  recMda  from  my  awnc  riyht  to  ii,  and  to  as^igne  it  to  ihama 
or  either  of  thame  as  the  presbttrie  of  Dunblane,  after  dew  tiujuyrie  into 

■  Meino,  TMt'ls  naBy  ji.  179  of  Imok.  AAn  p  >6S  the  pa^ng  nwlt  t&9,  170, 
etc— always  100  piflci  Shotl.  AfLn  puce  aio  the  onabos  pneeed  Iroai  joi 
I  in  ••  iiidi. 

■  Till*  wonl  b  OMinctod,  aad  probably  neim  optmka. 

»l* 
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tbe  mater  shall  finde  most  jittte  and  reasonable,  I  doc  by  these  give  I 
power  lo  llie  taul  ptesbitric  to  dispose  of  Ibe  said  founcoorc  metkU  tor 
ihit  yeirc  j'  vj'  bixlit  ihrk,  determineing  it  ro  be  payed  to  quhom  they 
think  fill :  M  lykwuya  o(  eight  »coir  tnerkis  for  the  tao  bypaM  yetres 
(David  Hoirtt  hAvxIng  received  it  in  my  name),  which  1  nppoym  to  be 
tcpaycd  out  of  tbe  rem  dew  to  me  wiiliio  the  diocie  of  Dunblane  for 
(bb  present  yeite  i66j.  Aiu)  th^tt  the  delcrminattoune  of  the  said 
preftKlric  shalbe  ane  tuAkJent  wairani  for  (hat  effect.  Wriltioe  and 
subscrivit  by  me  (?),  Uonblane,  Auguu  3&,  1663. 

K.  Lbiciitokb. 

33  December,  1663. 

The  snbmissionc  be  the  bi*chope  to  the  presbitrie  relate- 

Sabniwunc  '"K  '*•  '•'s  minUtcre  of   l>iinbl.inc  and  Olendare.    Tbe 

he  the      prcsbitric  ;is  to    deteimine  therin  the   ntxi  day  percmp- 

hiachopto  be  torelie  without  forder  dcUy  ;  quherof  Mr.  (iei>[gc  Du<:hjinanc 

dcirin>in<d  pceaent  it  advettcised  and  ihc  deane  to  be  adv-cneised  be 

the  luxi  d«y.   ,      ,    ,    ,      .  ,  .■  .    j 

tbe  cbrk  that  he  nt.iy  lie  prcM:i)i  per  te  vel  per  aiium.    And 

■hey  bailh  to  bring  with  thame  what  tbcy  have  to  uy  ;  with  certiSca- 

tiooDC  the  pretbilric  wilt  dcteiminc 

p.  ifc.  30  January,   1664. 

Suhaiiuikine     ,  .  .  "in  rcipoct  naihcr  of  thame  ar  ptcsent  personalie 
debytd.     ^^  j^  proxies  nor  no  peaperis  seine.* 

16  Marcli,  1664. 

The  qubitk  day,  as  to  the  mater  in  debate  betwixt  the 

miniitcis    of  Dunblane  and  Calendarc    (liHii;  depending 

bcfoir  the  pmbilric)  nnd  that  be  veriew  of  the  bischope 

his  reFewse  and  submissionc,  as  iho  peapcrlhcrol  in  iitelfe 

iargelie  proporlis  regislrat  on  the  191  page  of  thi*  register, 

the  pre«bi(erie  finding  that  both  the  reverend  brciihrdae  of 

Ihina  be  Ihc  Dunbhine  and  Calender  by  tluir  awne  confcsvionea  the 

tuichope.     ^jh„  suhmittit  doelh  not  of  rycht  belong  to  nalhcr  of 

ihame  but  ii  at  the  InKbop^i  disposeing  and  quhilk  now  he  hea  refcrrit 

lo  tbe  judgement  and  dcierminalioune  of  the  presbiterie  :  And  thair 

peapers  rychtis  and  allei^aiiounes  beine  seine  and  considdcril  A/in*  /n^ie 

hath  found  noihinj;  pari  iculnr lie  militateiiig  against  the  miric  bnt  that  of 

rycht  it  pcnaincs  to  the  biscbope.    And  lykwyse  hnveing  receavcd  aae 

peaper  this  day  ax  to  the  purpose  tabscririt  be  the  bi^chope  the  tennoor 

Anc  other   quhcraf  is  as  followes.    Quhairai  I  left  ane  note  loucheing 

Bpcr  tiaia  what  is  yeirlie  dew  to  me  from  Mr.  Buchanane  of  Arue- 
b^hnp«  pryouT  because  it  we*  formerlie  receaved  by  ai>e  of  our 
"ttw'^M  breihrcine  and  the  rij^ht  of  it  pretcodil  to  by  aae  other.    I 
wbmiiHon    perceave  thai  which  way  soever  it  were  disposed  of  to  either 
and  not      or  boih  t>f  thiune  it  wotihl  lykelie  content  oailbcr  of  iliame 
fctracline-    bin  certainetie  <lisconicnt  tbe  one.    Thaitfoir  I  am  lesoltred 
IKK  to  tempt  tliame  to. any  further  coateste  about  it,  and  thoughc  (I  tbini 
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it  undoubttUte  mine)  yd  not  to  approprJAtc  il  to  nny  me  of  myne  ovme; 
boi  lo  the  rclcifc  of  the  poor  in  that  |>tec«,  yet  doe  I  not  whollic  retract 
my  referniucc  to  ihv  ptcsbiterie  bat  submililri  cviive  my  (i^ht  to  tliair 
jwlgcmcnl  ibat  ■(  ihcy  judge  it  bchmgs  of  right  tO  clthei  of  lli«  tuo 
breibren  tbat  fotnicrlie  iliapuieil  it,  it  shalbe  hiitoqulMcntbey  adjadge  it. 
ISot  if  Ibcy  dctennmc  it  inytic  i  thall  crare  leave  10  dispotcof  it  u  1 
li.ivc  said,  aad  I  think  naiihet  of  the  braitbretne  can  juttly  cooiplainc  if  1 
doe  lo,  Tor  the  dcane  knowes  what  I  hat-e  doiutc  lo  tatisiic  bim  evin 
beyond  anc  agricnicut  Hib»cririt  with  liis  owne  band  i  bot  I  hope  at 
meiltQ);  to  sivc  iui\  satitliKtiannc  both  in  this  mul  any  thiag  cbe  within 
my  power  to  all  my  brdlbrcine; 

R.  Lbkhtohk. 


Tbe 


Tbc 


Ed'  March  12,  1664. 
pTCsbiieri«  coasiddcring  the   promisscs  wiib  the 


pi^bhFiiei  peaper  presentlie  produced  and  insert :  ax  alio  lakeing  to 

aw*d  of  Uio  their  »erioui  cotisidcratiouoe  the  meane  and  small  provi- 

■obouBionc  gioim  of  their  brother  tbe  minister  of  Calendare  quho  could 

rcenmincnda-  "^  '"'^^  nibci^tcd  in  ibat  place  without  tbe  belpe  and 

tionc  of  Mr.  assistance  of  hib  brcilhteine  doe  thairfoir  lookc  upon  il  as 

(^cotgc      out    (kuiie    lo    recommeiKl    oar    brother     Mr.    OcorKO 

^'^*'*'''''    Itudianatte  lo  lie  the  maine  object  of  the  biichop's  cbaritie 

in  that  nuler.    Aixt  for  his  bctlci  uibsistance  for  the  future  that  the 

bischopc  would  be  pleaied  to  be  eflcciually  aaiMing  Cor  the  setling  of 

the  said  Mr.  Geot)cc  iii  ane  compciint  nuntcnance  for  his  cDCourndmoi* 

to  ofBciate  in  that  place.    And  In  the  meane  tynte  tbal  our  reverend 

brother  Mr.  Tbomos  Lyndsay  his  stipend  be  not  deteriorate. 

Tbe  said  day   Mr.  Thomas   Lindsay,  deanc,  prntesied 
M^ieiitf.     ")!^'"^'  ''*c  ^"'^  "^  "^  appcdiis  10  the  judge  ordmare 
and  will  i;ire  in  his  rcawttara  In  mancrlaiKl  tynte  con- 
venient 


Dmlilui^  S  June,  1667. 

P.  jtt.         Tbb  day  the  bischopc  earBeillie  detyred  that  the  fomiid 

"ft*  MWliat  mriHiiig  of  the  prubitcrie  on  tbc  igtb  orjimii  inslani  might 

^|j™j  j    be  continued  as  10  any  eKctciw  except  the  lessor  appoynied 

MMct  <il    Iryall  of  .Mr.  William  Weemcs,  which  lie  with  somo  of  the 

Pmi  Mkl    neircU  bteihrine  nhould  heir.    And  that  in  retpect  he  hade 

Klpp*°-     conditchciMlit  wtib  my  lord  Cardrose  and  oiber  berclon  of 

the  puoche  of  fort  10  meal  at  Poit  on  the  iSlh  day  of  the  said  moaeth 

with  tome  of  tbe  bmtbteine  on  the  «cst  band  and  ihai  tbe  said  day 

they  weidd  Koe  to  Kippen  in  order  to  ibo  mans  and  gkib  of  both 

paiochta.  so  thai  all  tbe  piesbitrie  omM  not  keipe  both  ibe  iSib  and 

mynieno  daycs ;  ({(ihairwiih  tbe  presbiivie  wes  conieiu,  and  thai  U 

Kippen  they  should  appoint  the  nixt  full  mciiing. 
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Al  Balquludder,  Sf^fNovcraber),  idbi. 

Puit  invouuionem  Det  niKninu, 

Sederunt. 

The  biahope,  Mr.  Tbonvu  Lyndsay,  defttie,  Mr.  Joluuie 
Edmofutoune,  Mr.  Ceortie  Bucbonane,  Mi.  Andro  BaicUjr, 
and  Ur.  Docuild  McViccote,  mimsEcn. 


Al  Kjppen,  i8  June,  1667. 


Tliis  day  ibe  bithope  aad  ibe  presbitciie  bareing  mett  ft 
f-  M>'      cotisuld«riiii;  ol  Uw  nuiu  10  be  built  Ear  tfae  minitler  bave 
^"'JHHII^^'"'  UiouKhi  fiit  Cm  ereciins  aoe  soakient  bouse  ilie  sowroe  of 
ICippca,  jkc;  eight  bundieth  incrkis  Scollis,  and  doe*  ap{>oym  ibe  said 
sowme  lobe  proportiotiallie  byd  on  tbe  wfaoll  parocbe  and 
to  choyte  ane  collecloi  lo  uplift  tfae  same  qufao  may  ^ive  ane  /uU  accompt 
to   ibe  paroche  wben    tlie    wbole  wotk  n  pcrfyted  q(  the   expenuis 
deburscd.    Tbe  fabrkk  ol  ilie  bous  ia  to  be  fuurtie  fool  long  witliin  the 
waUis  thaicof.      And  tot  llie  coUeciing  of  this  money  foimid  Robert 
Lcckic  is  choysine  b>'  Uie  heietoiui*  to  be  answerable  wlieii  dcinandtt 
to  Walter  Leckic  «(  Dusker),  James  EdmoDdsUHioc  of  Broidie  aod 
DuncaiM  Fetcher  quhn  »re  to  aj[r>e  wilh  tbe  tnuLin»en  for  the  work  and 
to  take  one  accompt  of  the  coltectouris  diligence.     The  tenn»  of  pay- 
ment of  Ihit  foretunied  uxnae  of  money  are,  the  first  at  tbe  first 
Auguu  and  tbe  latter  ai  Mcnimcs  nixl  ibcrafier  1667  preceislie. 


P.  3*3- 


J 


Sederunt 
All  ptcmil. 


Al  Dunblane,  lOfli  July,  1667. 
Tbe  Uichope, 

Mr,  Diiniell  McViccar,  moderaiour,  Mr.  Robert  Kirk,  Mr, 
George  Buchunane,  Mr.  Edward  BUw,  Mr,  Thomas  For- 
rester, Mr.  John  Edmondstoune,  Mr.  Thomas  Lyndsay,  Mr.  Ceorge 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Wilham  Weanes ;  all  preteoL 


r.346. 
Pkaentts. 

r.  J47. 

PrtMDtet. 
Btichoiuinc, 


At  Tiilliallane,  31  July,  1667. 
Sederunt. 


J 


The  bisL'bopc,  Mr.  Jolinne  Edmon(Uiounc,  modomtour 
pro  tempore,  Mr.  George  Schaw,  Mr.  Edward  Btaw,  Mr. 
KobcM  Kirk. 


At  DuRiblane,  1 1  August,  1667. 
Sederunt. 

Thebiscbope,  Mr.  Uaniell  McVkcare,  moderaiour,  Mr. 
George  Schaw,  Mr.  Thomas  Korrester,  Mr.  Georgs 
Mr.  KoUri  Kiik,  Mr.  William  WeeiMS,  Mr.  Jotuie  Cray, 


I 


Mr.  Edwvd  UUw. 
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P.  H9-  4  September,  1667. 

The  prenbitcrie  uking  10  thair  serioas  coiUMMenliouae 
^jT^Jj^J^chal  they  have  dounc  all  thw  effared  tbaine  oftce  and 
SLgiiae  with  tbc  pariche  «f  Cslcadare,  and  in  special!  with 
the  hereiourit  ihat  they  would  have  lakioe  away  tbair  roinisterit 
greivancex  by  tediest,  and  yet  nothing  dovne  natber  fint  nor  last. 
And  aUo  considdering  ibat  the  blichope  aod  pmbkerie  by  thair 
act  14th  Septembris  1664  did  declaire  thai  the  said  Mr,  George  wnt  (rie 
where  he  might  be  better  accommodnte  Iw  Ibe  exeiciie  of  h'n  fun<lionc 
of  the  roinittte.  And  also  this  day  the  brolber  Mr.  George  declaring  to 
the  pre*biletie  that  amonjitt  many  hi*  oiber  sree^'ancei  of  ohl  and  of 
late  this  is  not  the  least  thai  his  spirit  it  troublit  with  that  he  preachet 
and  prayc»  to  tnnny  of  that  people  in  ane  unknowne  Un){uase.  have 
thairfoir  vo)-<:ed  and  hairby  simplie  voyces  his  lniaspO[tatioi,inc  and  that 
forthwith  he  hare  extract  heirof. 
Bndonuic  The  presbiteric  rccommcndit  the  said  Mr.  George 
rMoroiowicUi  Buchanaw!  to  the  bischope  for  authoriwing  lh«  fotewid 
Bbchcne.    '^I '°  ^^  farouris  that  the  samyne  may  prove  cflcctualL 


r-350- 

The  liiichope 
shewGiiliM 


3S  September,  1667. 

The  biKbope  shewes  tbat  Mr.  jamo  Danaldsouac  will 

icstiawniallit 


^^     The  liuchope     The  biKbope  shewes  tbat  Mr.  jamo  Don 

^B     D^^]||£^e  ^^'P^  '!><  »'**  melting  for  prodoctiwine  of  his 

^^       will  rtiunw.  ■nd  '<»'  ending  his  tryallis  is  ordovr  10 1'ofL 

P-  at.  At  OuBblut^  October  33, 1667. 

Pan  iavocationeat  SacrooaacM  ei  Individoe  Trialtatii. 
Sederunt. 
Tbs  Bishop^  Mr.  John  EdmoDMon,  modBtalor  pro  um- 
port,  Mr.  John  Gray,  Mr.    Robert   Kirk.  Mr.     edaaid 
Blaw. 

Mf.  Jo.  Gray  exercised  and  was  apprana.  Mr.  G.  Shaw 
who  should  have  addod  is  abwnt,  together  with  M"- 
[maisteris]  P.  McVicar,  T.  Formtcr,  T.  Liodny. 

Mr.  Geo.  Shaw  is  appoynied  to  eurctM  at  oezt  diet  and 
Mr.  J.  Gray  to  add  on  Lake  14.  37.     To  be  Noveniber  6, 
1667. 
Robert  Caddell,  fomwr  cletk,  having  d«paned  this  life,  Mr.  Ra  Kirk  is 
Bomiiutc  to  be  cleric  for  ibe  faiitie. 

This  day  Mr.Jatn«s  Donaldson  prcacni«il  a  testbnoniaJI 
Mr.  J"-  Poft-  btn  th»  pratbitcrie  of  Edinburgh  inder  Mr.  M  Turner 
p^,^^yij,thB  modaralor,  and  Mr.  Charia  Lumbsden  cleik,  their 
IMteMabih,  handi,  of  the  dait  October  16, 1A67.  <|uhairwiib  the  preabi- 
lerie  wes  sailsied  ami  acc«plml  tbe  aaoM  as  a  saJBdeu 
iMtimony  of  hii  good  caniifi  and  depoiuncBt  wbilt  anwagst  Ibeo, 


IVescntcs, 


Mr. }.  Orsy 
cMieiscd. 

Atoente. 

EnrdH 
otablbbi. 
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Gray  Hdaed, ' 
UrcUircn 
cxca>cd. 

Excrdsc 


irlih  thait  approtniiooe  of  hit  fint  trj-ttlli  in  order  to  |ireaichiiig,  which 
UstificMs  wai  app[ointed]  him  to  producenl  Ihc  la»t  meiHiig, 

Quhilk  duy  alMi  Mr.  Ja.  Doiuldsnne  i*  approvin  by  the 

oitTwii  up-"  P''"biteTic  in  one  nnd  All  of  hit  tryalle  and  does  recommend 

provin  und  hii  speedy  planlaliooc  and  adniissione  lo  the  rychl  reverend 

rccom.ioihc  Bishop.      In  the  mean  tymc  the  presbiterie  appoints  Uie 

iZito.'^'""'^  Mr.  J.  Donaldson  lo  preach  ai  Von  the  next  Loid's 

(lay  or  at  furthest  the  3d  hence. 

At  DonbUinc,  Novr.  6,  1667. 
Sederunt 
The  Bishop,  Mr.  Donald   McVicar,  moderator,  Mr.  C. 
Shaw,  Mr.  T.  H.  Lindsay.  Mr.  J.  Gray,  Mr.  Edw.  Ulaw,  Mr. 
Ahi.       Will.   Wccini.      Abscntes :    Mr.  Th.    Forrcucr.    Mr.    J. 
Edmoiuton,  Mr.  R.  Kirk. 
G.  Shn*         Mr.  C.  Shaw  exerci&cd,  Mr.  J.  Cray  added.     Both  are 

Mr.  G.  Shaw  and  Mr.  D.  McVicar  thair  excuses  are 
admitted  of  the  lait  d.-iy*!  absence. 

Mr.  G.  Shaw  it  appointed  to  exercise  next  and  Mr-Tliomas 
Lindsay  to  add,  on  Luke  14-  33-  The  pre&biterie  <Uet  h  to 
be  determined  at  the  admissione  at  Port  Which  day  of 
Mr.  Donaldsoft't  admissione  nes  ordered  by  the  Bishop  lirocnEdinbtrrgb 
to  be  Nov*.  15. 

This  day  the  prcsbiterie  ordeant  every  respective  brother 

Act  prob*.  ^Q  have  the  clerks  of  synod  and  prcsbiterie  thair  dues  in 

tcriG        CI  "-f^^jjn^j^g^iiQ^,  ihe  „^i  ,jic|  ^^fi  tmvv  compleat  dischArges 

'  ^^'      under  thair  hands.    As  also  to  provide  the  bursars  propor- 

_^^^     tione  for  his  first  year  1667,  so  many  as  had  not  payt)  it 

•^^^    '  as  yet 

Mr.  Ed.  Blnw    Tis  this  day  ordcaned  that   Mr.  Ed.  Blaw  serve    Mr. 

t?»"J"<  ^V"  Donaldson"*  edia  at   Port    some    Sabbath    betwixt    and 

dla,       Oit    next    presbiterre    day    and    advertise     the     parosh 

Ui.  Ucnuid-  thairof  tymously :     Mr.    Jo.   Donaldson    baring  reported 

•o"  C***'"  this  day  that  he  preacht  at  Port  on  Sabboth  wes  8  days. 

Mr.  J.  Ed-      Mr.  Jo.  Edrnonsion  is  appoynted  to  preach  at  Calendar 

inoiwton  to  >twixt  and  next  nieilinir  of  I'resbiterie. 
iirach  at 
Cslcndai. 

At  Port,  November  15, 1667. 

Post  Dei  Opt.  Max.  Nominis  inrac". 
Sederunt. 

The  Bishop,  Mr.   Tho.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Jo.  EdmonaiotM^ 

fnsMi**-   Mr.  Ed.  Olaw,  Mr.  Jo.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Don  McVicar, 

moderaiof. 
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Mr  Donald-  "^'^  ^^  ^^^'  ^-  ^'*'''  '<P<"1^  C'c  lisving  received 
■on'i  otd'mn-  adrerliscment  of  the  spMdy  admixiiiane  of  Mr.  Donaldson 
linnc  aiKi  «ii.  (q  Pom)  (hat  he  preacht  la«  Sabbo*h  al  Port,  where  his 
Ch'uiXori^  *****'  **'  served,  according  to  appoynimeni  and  gave  in 

the  sennon  indorsl.  Quiiilk  edict  being  icad  ajiain  at 
die  moot  pnient  church  doorc,  thai  if  any  p«rMn  did  object  agfunst  the 
young  man's  adntissionc.  his  itasooi  irold  be  now  lieard  and  considered, 
with  cenificaiionc  if  none  compeared  for  that  eticct  ihey  w-oild  proceid 
to  the  wvrk,  wberfore  none  compearing  to  his  conirair,  in  presence  of 
Abnishty  Gfld.aod  before  the  piesbylcry  pretent,  hereton,  elders  and  com- 
mons of  the  parosh  of  ihc  said  Kirkof  Port, to  manyu were pretent  also  at 
that  tyine,  the  rj-cbt  reverend  Bishop  did  ({ueiticm  the  said  Mr.  Jann 
DoDaldMKi  Uiat  wet  10  be  admilled  and  ordeand  minister,  of  bis  desyre 
to  promote  the  honor  of  Cod,  willingnes  to  accepte  of  that  charge,  to 
oliiciat  ihairin  ^tbfully  in  bis  personal  and  pablick  functione,  (bat  no 
desyre  of  lucre  and  worldly  advantages  set  him  on  to  exercise  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  &c.,  the  lyke  necessary  querys  and  demands  at  such 
occasions,  bee  answering  the  umcn  humbly  as  beoune  each  propotitione. 
The  Hud  reverend  Eliihop  did  (bairafter  by  caling  upon  Cod  most  high 
and  trnpofiiiooe  of  liaads  with  the  pretbiterie  ordean  and  admilt  the 
said  Mr.  James  Oonaldtan  minister  of  the  Gospell  of  Jesus  Christ  after- 
wards giving  him  the  Holy  Bible  and  wyth  band  of  fellowship  of  both 
Bishop  and  ptesbiterie,  and  then  unanimously  was  received  cf  al  the 
heritors,  eldcn,  sad  others  considerable  thaire  pteseni  to  be  ihair 
taufull  minister,  they  all  promiseing  due  eDooutagment  to  him  and 
hearty  concurrence  to  thair  utmost  endeavoars. 

The  said  day  Mr  J .  I>oaaldson  received  coUaiioDC  and  in&lilulioflcfroni 
the  Uisbop  by  the  bands  of  the  roodecaior  and  deane  Mr.  T.  Lindsay, 

as  the  tenor  thairof  does  bear.   Mr.  D.McVicar,  moderator, 
Ilia  ««wlng.  gave  him  also  infcftmcnt  and  scaling  In  the  gleib  and 

pertinents,  and  tbe  Uishop  gave  him  the  keys  of  tlie  church 

doors.  Quhairiipon  be  look  inurumenis  in  the  hands  of  a  notary,  and 

NfiiillM  al  "**"  ''"'''  *''*'•''*'•*'**■  iippoyoting  the  next  diet  of  presba- 

enaUicrl^  lerie  (o  be  al  tJunbbine  the  4ih  Wedniday  hence  being 

'  Uccemberii,  1CA7.  Mr.Th.Liadsaynpfxiyntedlaadvenise 

Ihe  breihren  lieeasi  him  ihairof,  and  the  derk  lliose  be-west. 


r.  36ow 


IVcsenic 


Al  DimblaiDet  May  ao^  1668. 

l*osiqnam  nometi  Dd  Ccelt  et  lernr  Invocatlonem. 

Sederuni. 

Tlic  Bishop,  modenuor,  M-*  (maittersl  G.  Shaw,  Th. 
l.imUay,  Ja.  DoRAldson,  W,  Wcvnis,  Jo.  Gray,  R,  Kitfc, 
Ed-  Ulaw. 
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APPENDIX  8 
[Tbe  Leighionian  Ubniry  at  DuDblanc] ' 

Besides  RiorllfjriBg  in  1673  to  th«  poor  ot  ihe  paHsh  of  Dimblaae 
"  ibe  loume  of  ane  (hawsand  And  twentie-foui  paads  ScMi  money,  dew 
to  him  by  Robert  Bnice  of  Ror^c^  ComMsnir  ot  DunblaiH,  which  he 
recommcnikd  to  be  pen*ew«d  xAer  and  imploj-ed  for  the  ose  of  the  said 
poor,"  be  beqneaihed  nnd  left  his  I.ibmry  to  the  Cathedral  and  Clergy 
of  tbe  Diocew  of  Dunblane,  by  his  la«t  vriU  and  leslvneDl,  as  also 
mooey  for  building'  tbe  Library  Hotue  and  teittini;  n  yci^rly  salary 
*'  apon  Uibltoiliecaiius  foi  the  better  pre$er\-atioiM  both  of  the  fabrick 
and  boolo.'    Tbe  temu  are  ax  follon : 


Tbe  Testament  and  Latter  Wit  of  Hishop  Leighton. 

At  Droadhur^t,  Feb.  17, 1683. 
BebK  M  present  (ibanlabc  to  Cod)  in  my  acciulomcd  health  of  body 
ud  soundncu  of  mind  and  memory,  1  doe  wryte  tbia  with  my  nunc 
hand,  to  signific,  thai  wht-n  the  day  I  »o  much  wished  and  longed  for  is 
ciMne,  that  shall  set  mc  free  of  ihix  prisonc  of  day  wherein  I  am  lodged, 
what  1  leave  behind  mc  of  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  vhattoever  of 
an«y  kynd  wai  called  myne,  I  doe  devote  lo  charitable  utei :  pairtlio 
tuchaa  I  have  rccommendod.  paiticiillarly  to  my  sister  Mistress  Saphira 
Ijghimalcer  and  her  sone  Master  Edwatd  Lit;  lit  maker,  of  ilroadlturst, 
and  the  remainder  to  such  other  cbarilics  as  their  oune  discrctiooe  shall 
think  fittest.  Only  I  desyre  each  of  (hem  to  accept  of  a  small  token  of 
a  litle  ti'^it'""  acknowledgment  of  their  great  kyndncts  and  their 
trouble  they  have  hade  with  me  for  some  yearca  ihu  I  was  their  guest, 
the  propofftioiM  whereof  (10  remove  their  scruple  of  takinK  it]  I  did 
expreslie  mum  to  ihcmsclvef,  while  I  was  with  them,  bcfoi  the  wryteing 
hereof,  and  Kkevise  after  1  bade  wryte  it.  But  they  neid  not  give  aney 
account  of  it  to  aney  other,  the  whole  being  led  to  their  dispose.  Neithor 
I  hope  will  aney  other  freinds  or  rclationes  of  myne  take  it  unkyndlle 
that  I  betiucaib  no  legacie  to  any  of  tbem,  designing,  as  is  said,  so 
intirlie  to  chatttie  the  whole  remaines.  Only  my  Books  I  leave  and 
twqueath  to  the  Cathedral!  of  Dunblane  in  Scotland  to  remaine  there  for 
the  vfe  of  the  clcrgic  of  the  Diocefs.  I  think  I  neid  (add)  i»  mort,  but 
that  I  appoynt  my  said  sister,  Mialreu  Saphira  Lightauiker,  of  Broad- 
hunt,  and  her  sone  Matter  Edward  Lightmaker,  of  Broadhurst,  joytit 
Ejceoitors  of  this  my  Will,  if  they  be  both  living  at  my  deccass,  as  I 
bope  they  shall :  or  if  that  one  of  them  shall  be  survivcing,  that  oiw  is 
to  be  sole  Executor  of  it.  1  bope  none  will  rcase  any  <iuesiio«e  ot  doubt 
about  this  upaoaneyommissioneorinformalitieofexpressionein  it,  being, 
(or  pt«vcatione  thereof,  as  plainly  expressed  as  it  could  be  conceaved 

>  Tit  Bmmaljrme  MUaUamj.    voL  iii  pp.  2x9-271- 
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BeCMnry  by  me.    And  (hat  I  declare  to  be  the  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
nciu^of 

(Sk  EubscrilMtur}        Ro.  LbiCHTON. 
S^n>«)i  sealed,  and  publidicd,  in  presence  of 
John  PeUtns;  and  Uearge  Warnet. 

L«i)(hlon  died  on  i$tix  June.  16S4,  and  his  nephew  wrote  10  Robctt 
Douglai,  Bishop  oT  Dunblane,  as  follows  : 

July  Sth  (84). 
Mv  Lord— 

II  hath  pleased  Cod  to  lake  of  late  to  bimtetf  the  sool  of  that  excel- 
lent  pCTMHie  Doctor  Leighlone,your  siogolargood  freind,  and  at  lenglh  to 
ansn-cr  the  many  ycares  earnest  longings  of  that  holy  man  after  bis 
etenudi  happiness.  1  wasone  thai  hade  the  honour  to  Ite  relaited  to  him, 
being  his  Sister  sonc  and  joyni  Eiecntm'  with  my  mother  of  his  will : 
to  whose  care  he  hath  recoroended  the  transport  ot  Us  Books  :  in  order 
whereantohcdiddcsiiemc  that  (in  case  1  or  my  Mother  should  survive 
him)  ODQ  of  ws  would,  soooe  after  bU  deceasa,  inyie  lu  your  Lunlihip 
tn  acqwaint  yow  that  lie  hath  ordered  his  Itooks  to  be  sent  to  the  Church 
of  Dunblane,  to  remain  there  for  ihc  vse  of  the  ministers  and  siadcnis 
of  that  Uiocess  (havctng  be<(ueathed  them  to  ihem  be  bis  Will),  and 
Ilicrefor  to  desire  your  Lordship  to  beipeak  some  masters  of  a  ship  that 
is  comeing  from  (hence  to  call  fot  them  att  Londone,  at  such  a  place  and 
in  suc^  a  lund  as  we  should  think  fill  to  iniruit  them  witli,  haretng 
first  packed  them  up  in  chists  and  trunks  that  me  ncidfull  to  containe 
thetn.  Hut  the  docin^  of  these  things  being  a  busienei  that  will  requyre 
some  tittle  lyme  for  the  dispatch  of  it,  I  (hought  il  t»ii  Rit,  in  the  mean 
tymciby  a  lyne,  to  assure  your  l.oiitship  tliat  nolhlnR  sliall  btocnmillcd 
that  may  be  necessarf  for  ihc  ei|>edint;  of  ihii  moier.  There  was  one 
thing  more  was  the  desyre  of  this  wonliy  ntan  (to  wilt)  thai  I  should 
iranMiiiil  to  your  Lordship  ane  hundreth  pounds  for  the  accomodateing 
a  clumber  somewhere  neir  the  Chnrcb  for  his  books :  and  what  shall 
not  be  laid  out  on  ilut,  to  be  added  to  the  money  he  fotnwrly  left  as  a 
stock  for  some  yearlie  supplie  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  DunblatM  : 
and  that  be  aufipoted  a  room  might  he  built  for  this  use  out  of  some  of 
the  ruinoui  walls  that  are  wilhoat  the  Church  or  of  the  Diihop'i  rained 
boose,  and  desired  that  the  roome  might  be  built  of  convcaieBi  brgenes, 
and  good  bgbts,  and  handsomely  fumitlwd  with  preiMS  ami  thelveti 
and  Mime  desks  fbi  readcing  at  them,  and  chaires  or  stoolcs  to  sitt  on. 
But  il  will  be  too  much  to  devolve  the  cair  of  this  bussienes  wholly  oa 
your  Lordship,  and  llterefor  doc  intend,  by  a  lync,  to  desyre  Sir  Hugh 
PatersoDc(wlwlMitbcfonnerlieagenledb«iMiencs  for  this  good  iaan)io  be 
assistant  in  this  lykewayes.  As  for  the  tnuumissJoae  of  (be  hundtelh 
pounds  befor  mcsuioned,  I  shall  be  in  some  soliciiode  how  to  doe  it, 
uiil«  your  Lonbblp  cmoe  infonnc  me  of  some  6tt  persotse  there  with 
whom  to  correspoiMl,  whkb,  tf  yoti  pleaaeio  doe,  and  to  receive  tbe  same 
of  him  ihoie,  then  I  shall  caun  tbe  iuae  to  be  repayed  to  (bat  netchants 
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factor  atl  London,  with  miifaclrane  far  the  exduuse  tbereoC    Or  per- 
luip«  ihc  BMTchain  there  wtti  lalhcr  desire  I  tbould  pay  tt  heir  first     I 
know  not  the  netbod  of  it  as  )Tt,  but  ^hall  «aitl  for  your  diiectton. 
1  am. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  and  most  obedient  scn-ant, 
(Sic  subscribitur)  Edw.  Licutuaker. 

To  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunblane. 

CortespoodenU  were  MtUed  between  the  Ritbop  of  DonUane  and 
Mr.  Linhunker.'  "  He  pitched  upon  a  verie  vrorthie  gentkman,  Master 
Edward  HabeificUl,  leaving  at  Midlctemple,  tendon,  lo  be  his  corre- 
^randeot  at  Loodooe.  as  aba  u|mki  Matter  Fuulca,  merchant  factor  at 
Lowlone,  vbo  did  iTansnuii  from  Loadatte  tn  Edinbm^b.by  bills  of 
exchange,  »uch  souroes  of  money  for  ibe  work  as  ho  wa^  ordered  by 
Mr.  Lighimakcr.  Upon  the  other  pairt,  the  Bishop  of  Uunblnne  did 
pUch  tipon  Sir  Hugh  Patersonc*  of  Ba&nockbitm,  and  |ohnc  Graham, 
Cominare  Clerk  of  DunblaiM,  both  roMdetng  ail  Kitinbur^h,  lo  be  cor- 
ropoadeots  for  him  att  Edinburgh,  and  to  rcccavc  there  whatsoever 
klterit  bin*  of  money,  or  books,  slioald  be  atal  itoune  from  the  saids 
execuion,  or  tbo<c  intrusted  by  tbcm,  that  these  might  be  iransmtiied  to 
DnabtaDe."  AuiaUfKC  was  alw  aflbrded  by  William,  Lord  Viscoiuni 
of  Slrathatan,ai  that  time  Lioulcnan  I -General  and  Comnumdetin-CbLeT 
of  all  his  M.-iJesiy's  forces  in  Scotland,  wbu  had"ii  peculiar  and  profouitd 
respect  and  venerattone  to  llul  most  excellent  Itisliop  (Lcighlon)  hb 
dear  friend  and  imimatt." 

A  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds  may  seem  a  small  piece  of  n>oney  for 
rearing  up  the  fabric,  but  this  may  be  imputed  lo  his  want  of  knowledge 
in  secular  things,  and  in  the  expense  of  tniilding  as  well ;  as  fli&bop 
Douglas  said,  "  to  bis  profound  humititic  and  great  charilie:  for  as  in  all 
bis  lifciymeit  was  his  lurt  and  sluddy  to  obscure  and  cnnceall  himself, 
and  that  which  was  great  and  good  in  him :  and  therefor  bee  was 
dcsyrous  that  even  after  his  death  aney  thing  that  was  to  be  a  memorial 
of  him  should  have  as  Itile  pomp  and  splendor  as  couM  be.  Ho  would 
not  so  much  as  name  il  a  Houie  or  Uibliotbeck  :  bat  only  recomends 
that  there  might  be  a  ch.unbcr  accomodat  for  his  books,  etc.  Vea,  and  tltis 
chamber  too,  not  so  much  in  his  myndas  the  poor  were:  so  that  ifanoy 
thing  could  be  spared  of  this  moyelie,  let  ihe  poor  hat-c  it,  iboiigh  the 
chamber  should  be  acrimplcd.  Who  knew  the  geoius  of  ibis  good  man 
may  easily  know  this  lo  be  the  genuine  gloss." 

Mr.  Lightmaker  soon  &ignilicd  that  he  designed  two  hundred  pounds 

■  It  It  not  unlntertstfaig  to  observe  that  Mr.  Lwhtmaket  [L«l|^lon'*  nephew) 
«aa  one  of  ths  tarllcBl  -eocreipMHUBts  of  the  Society  kit  promoting  CliriMiaa 
KeowlRlge,  and  conuill«d  them  about  the  ichool  he  kI  up  at  Ilonted  Keynes 
(SecitlnnJ. 

>.  ■  lU-  B  (Ictrrlbed  at  -'aipecUU  Inisly  of  the  Reverend  Arehlilsbap  Ldghton, 
on  «4ii>m  he  devolveil  alt  tlw  ouiiksctlnn  of  his  MCuUf  aflUm  wliUe  bo  wu  In 
Seotland.- 
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stertiDg  to  be  itocketl  for  yearly  interest  towards  tin  nuinienonce  of  a 
Librarinn,  and  that  he  would  make  good  whatever  was  expended  on 
the  library  above  the  hundred  pounds  already  bequeathed  by  his  imele. 


May  34.  t6S7- 
Mv  Lord— 

I  received  your  letter,  and  hamblie  thank  yow  for  H,  and  for  the 
enlraordin.irj-  circ  ye  have  cx[wc«ted  about  my  Vncltfs  Library.  1  am 
^I.^d  to  heir  Uiai  the  fabrick  ii  so  neir  a  clow,  and  shall  be  verie  rcadie 
to  doe  all  Ihnt  n  retjuiseit  to  be  done  on  my  pairt  to  the  comjilcting  of 
it,  either  as  10  the  suiplasnge  of  the  charKC  or  allowance  for  a  keeper 
(to  whom  1  have  designed  (n-o  hundrctb  pounds  la  be  layed  out  upon 
something  for  a  standing  sallary).  The  money  shall  be  readie  to  be 
payed  to  )-our  Lordship's  iirsi  appo}-nimenl,  only  I  shall  desyre  that  the 
dtschar^  for  it  may  be,  according  to  the  former,  under  y>our  common 
seall.  My  Lord,  there  h  3  litle  bundle  of  man uirri pits '  of  my  Vncle's 
ounc  wreiltini; ;  I  was  doubcfull  whither  it  was  convenient  or  no  to  send 
ibcm  ;  but  since  I  considdci  it  wai  his  desyrc  thai  I  should  send  att 
tiMt  was  in  hia  siuddie,  I  purpose  (o  tend  them  by  the  same  haivd  thai 
your  I^ordihip  *hall  direct  to  receive  the  money.  1  hope  yoor  Lordship 
will  pardon  my  not  wriiein^  long  bofor  this,  havcing  bein,  and  con- 
linowing  to  be,  tinder  such  great  indtsposiliones  of  body  as  tuifitia  me 
wbo4y  for  buiiienes. 

Your  Lordship's  most  htunble  and  oblidgvd  servant, 

{Sk  lubocribilur)  EDvr.  Uoktmakkr. 

To  niy  Lord  Disbop  of  Utuibtenfc 

In  1687  the  bbtic  wai  completed  (I^ord  Slralhnllan  having  given  the 
carriage  of  the  stones  gratis) :  Mr.  Ligblmaker  seni  nii  additional  sixty- 
two  pounds  for  Ibc  balnncinic  of  the  accounts,  as  also  **>  verie  rkh 
marble  stand,  of  oral  Hctirc,  wcill  cull,  haveinj  on  it  Biibop  Lighlones 
arms,  with  this  inscriiKione,  BiNMJUat  Ugktomiaiui,  and  a  glided 
mitre  on  Ili«  top  of  it,  which  is  sett  upon  the  frontitpiece  of  this  hotise 
inwnrdilhe  sireelts,  according  ««  my  Lord  Siniihalanc  haib  advyMd." 
.  .  .  "The  Bisbop  of  Dunblane  (Robert  l>migUs]  dkl  alto  receave  the 
Calaiogw  of  the  Books,  conielnM  in  eighte*n  pages,  and  (tio  pages  by 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Edwaid  Liiihlmakcr,  of  soch  books  as  were  bought 
a  Imie  befor  ihc  (tiUiop's  death,  and  hade  not  bein  by  him  sett  doone ; 
the  wliok  Catalotfue  is  in  iheir  Hdum-  serlouily  reconimcndit  to  llie 
speclaU  care  of  tbe  keeper."    It  was  (Icictmined  by  the  llisbop,  and  the 

'  Thete  aanuteripu  were  descrlbsd  as  "  a  onbctian  of  nieh  wbci  >ciii«icin 
a*  the  Biibop  «n«  plcnwd  lii  note  la  hti  nni>Ilni;>,  tcmilagty  itatgiicd  uoty  luc 
htaowMHv,  priimltcuaiMly  wl  <l(iu»c,  wnw  la  CrcrV,  Mnae  In  LOlnr,  nbJ  wow 
few  In  Pmidt.  Same  of  thcfn  bound  Id  oct»aa,  ixh«n  tuuhtd  ut  bi  Imm 
papvt*.  ill  of  whkb  are  outMly  to  bo  kopi.  and  taay  be  umU  to  Nch  ■*  an 
roule  ilie  IuuhJ." 
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atkers  concerned,  "  ibu  the  keeper  sbmld  alwayes  be  o  Siadent  of 
Divinilic,  dcsignetns  for  the  holy  Miniatiy,  a  young  man  that  were 
pKNn  and  tobtt,  trasiy,  and  of  good  behaviour.  And  that  surh  a  pereoivc 
beinj;  choi«n,  appioved,  and  admitted,  mit;hi  in  the  »id  oflke  (be 
behaveing  himself  accordingly)  be  coniinnwcd  for  the  space  of  tbrie 
yearei,  bait  at  most  not  above  foui  yearcs,  to  the  end  Mhct  hopeful 
jroung  men  iniendinK  foi  the  MiniUrte  might  have  the  lyke  adv&nta^-e 
ud  tMnefett  of  tbe^e  book*  :  that  so,  from  tyme  to  lyrne,  some  pious 
and  abk  youns  men  might  goe  from  this  House  belter  qnalilicd  for  the 
holy  Ministry,  tboirow  ibe  blosing  of  Cod  upon  their  Muddies."  As  ' 
to  the  settling  of  the  tm  hundred  pounds  for  behoof  of  a  keeper,  "  the 
Bishop  of  Duablane  went  to  the  city  of  Stirling,  and  baveing  obluned 
a  meeting  with  I'ravost  Kennedy  (then  present  Frovist  of  Stirlint;), 
togither  with  the  ltc.ilyie»,  the  Dean  of  Gild,  and  others  of  the  Commort 
Counsel!  of  the  said  burgh,  did  commune  with  theni  upon  the  head, 
and  obtainid  that  they  nhould  receavc  and  secure  the  forsaid  two 
hundrctb  pounds  sterling  money,  and  ycailic  pay  the  interest  thereof  to 
a  keeper  of  the  ISibliotheck,  who  should  be  nomiaat  and  authorised  by 
the  llishop  foi  that  cffeci,  and  gave  orders  to  their  present  Toune 
Tbesaurer,  David  Moir,  in  their  uaine  and  be  their  authotitie,  lo 
rcceave  the  forsaid  soumc  of  3oolb  sterling  money." 

Bishop  Dousliu,wilb  the  aid  of  Principal  Fall,  of  Glasgow  Untvereity, 
the  Dean  of  Dunblane  (Caspar  Kcllic},  and  others,  drew  up  a  set  of  rules 
and  orden  (or  the  keeper  of  the  Library,  and  it  was  "judged  necessary 
that  all  tiie  close  of  each  Synod  the  Dean  of  DtmbUnc,  with  two  other 
Brethren  of  tlie  Diocess,  one  out  of  each  t'resbyiery,  should  visit  the 
Library  and  tie  that  all  the  Books  were  in  the  house,  according  to  the 
Catalogue":  the  following  beocfactJon  is  abo  noted:  "The  reverend 
Biihop  LightoDc,  being  potrone  of  Sl  Stephen's  altar,  within  the 
Cathedrall  of  Dunblane,  have  presented  Johite  Graham,  commissalr* 
clerk  of  Dunblane,  to  the  rents  and  emulnmcnts  Iwtongtni;  to  the  said 
altcrage,  and  that  all  the  dnycs  of  his  life  this  gentleman,  out  of  n  pious 
and  charitable  dcsigne,  signified  so  much  that  be  resolved  to  rcsigne 
all  hii  richt  and  interest  to  the  said  bcnelice  in  behalf  of  the  Library 
for  the  good  and  behoovo  of  this  house :  for  which  it  is  just  he  be  heir 
mentioned  and  inaert  aa  a  bene6>ctori  and  one  who  made  the  first  ofleir 
of  this  nature,  which  kyndness  God  will  repay  to  him  and  such  aa 
follow  his  good  example.'' 

There  were  in  all  sent  to  the  library  1,390  volumes,  and  "A  Cata- 
logue of  Slicbt  peeces,  vii.,  Single  Sermons,  litle  Treatises,  and  other 
Pampklcis,  put  up  in  six  bundles"— among  which  were  abo  contained 
"eleven  Cotalogtics  and  ihriten  pair  of  Theset."  Unfortunately  none 
of  these  Leighton  manuscripts  are  now  preserved  in  Dunblane,  and  tb« 
information  required  by  the  trasiees  in  April,  1708,  and  conveyed  by 
Dr.  Fall  (Leigliton's  literary  ncecator]  In  1710  is  of  some  tmporunce 
aa  partly  accounting  for  their  loss  "  to  the  House." 

Dr.  James  Tall  was  admitted  Prioiipal  of  Glasgow  Unirenity  in 
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Septembtt  1684,  and  was  Kqiicitcrcd  by  the  Visitort  of  1690  on  deduing 
to  take  Ihc  Oaths.  lai69ihewasprererTeil  10  ibc  I'leceoiorahipofVofk 
CjUhe<lr:iI,  awl  in  a  Idtcr  dated  York,  January  15. 1693-4,  to  Mt.  Koben 
Wylie,  Minister  of  Hamilton,  be  wya,  **  1  am  comforted  to  find  yow 
valew  so  much  the  two  litle  (but  yet  great)  presents  1  made  yow  of 
Hbhop  Leittbton's  Dheouriti  (1  bt^  yow  bavc  a  third  by  this  lime): 
if  your  Brethren  were  of  your  reitih,  the  copiu  of  tbone  books  would 
not  lye  *o  much  upon  the  hands  of  booksellers  as  I  hear  they  do.  But 
'  Wisdom  shall  be  juitifyed  of  her  children,'  though  she  sccnics  to 
have  too  few  of  them  in  Scotland.  We  design  do  proRi  by  priiKin);  these 
excellent  relicts  of  that  CKcellcnl  mnn,  but  to  communicat  what  (he 
wrorid  reaUy  so  ranch  wants,  vii.,  Ihc  knowledge  and  art  bow  to  treat 
Divin  things  in  a  Divin  way,  and  (as  yow  say)  to  xvarm  <w  wdl  at 
tttJighlfn.  I  do  not  remtmhtr  ever  to  kavt  teen  anjiJaMg  of  Auatam 
(ompeiun  {afier  7%».  d  A'fmfiis)  fonu  vfi  10  tuar  A>  tkit  ekaracUr.  We 
print  all  at  our  own  expences  :  I  contribut  litle  more  than  my  labour  ; 
his  Sisier  and  Nephew  do  all  the  rest.  This  Nephew  is  the  l.'ncle 
fifrUtmrus,  ,yiho  hu  sbMlulely  renounced  the  world,  though  he  haa 
an  estat  in  it  worth  500  lb  sterling  yearly  rent.  Yow  would  iiilmire  the 
letters  I  have  bequcnily  from  him.  Wo  have  now  at  1  he  press  somtt 
UiicourKCS  on  the  Decalogue,  Lord's  I'raycr,  and  ApmEoIitk  Creed,  as 
abo  the  conlinuaiKxi  on  St.  I'etcr,  with  the  Kpisile  10  the  Epheiians, 
Whether  tlicy  sell  or  not  in  Scotland,  Ihcy  will  clscuhere.'* 
Dr.  Fall  died  at  York  in  1711,  and  was  butted  in  the  Cathedral 


No.  I. 

Act  of  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  nnminaiiag  McMra.  Alexander 
Douglas  and  Matthew  Wallace  to  join  the  Overseers  of  the  Library  of 
Dunblane,  1703- 

Ai  Aughierardcr,  Thursday,  the  I3lh  day  of  October,  170), 

The  which  day  the  Ftoi-incial  Synod  of  I'erih  -ind  Stirling  being 
met,  a  Letter  was  produced  by  Michael  Potiar,  Minister  of  Oumldanc, 
aneni  tlie  Libcrary  of  Dumbbne,  bearing  that  the  Executors  of  Bishop 
Lighlon  have  sent  an  Instrument  to  John  Graham  here,  wherein  tbcy 
■bew  tlicii  nght  and  power  10  the  said  Liberary,  and  do  nominat  and 
give  power  lo  the  Viscount  of  Sirathallan,  my  Lord  Abcruchel,  Sir 
Hugh  Palcrton  of  Ilannockburn,  John  Graham  in  Uumbl.inc,  and  their 
hiin  with  the  Minister  of  Dumblane,  to  inspect  aiul  oversee  the  Liberary, 
tud  order  what  may  be  for  ibe  good  of  the  tame ;  and  that  ihey  desire 
the  Rev*  Synod  to  appoint  two  Ministeraof  the  Presbyterte  of  Uuniblono 
10  )oyn  with  the  foresaid  persoiu  in  tbal  work,  Strathollaa  and  Rannock- 
buro,  having  no  bein  for  the  time  capable  to  act  in  that  affair,  being 
minors,  and  very  young  :  which  the  Synod  considering,  tbey  did  nominat 
nod  appoint  Mr.  Alexander  Douglat,  Minister  of  Logics  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Wallace,  Minister  of  Kincardine,  both  members  of  the  said  Presbyierie, 
to  be  assistant  with  them  in  that  affair,  and  make  report  of  the  caae  at 
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(he  Liberary  to  (he  Synod,  and  ^ipointed  Mr.  Michael  Po((aT  (OKqoaiii 
ibe  Pcrwos  Domed  in  the  foresaid  Instttimeni  tbereof. 
"  Exiraucd  by  me, 

Pat  Wvue,  Clk.  Syh. 


NOl  II. 

The  Rer.  Dr.  Fall  lo  the  Rev.  M.  PotUw. 

Vork,  Apr.  14th,  170^. 
Sir— 

Your  acqoaintance  Mid  mine  is  of  an  old  E[andiRg,  bui  time,  disiancfi 
of  place,  and  other  circumiit.iDcc^  have  iD(empted  our  corrctpoadence, 
yet,  upon  such  a  favourable  oppoitunityiu  now  ofTers,  in  joynllycartying 
on  and  leUetng  a  work  of  publick  Chanty,  such  as  yooc  Libraty  is, 
makes  mc  willing  lo  renew  it. 

Mr.  Lii;htnutker,  and  his  mother.  Executors  of  the  late  Bishop 
Lcighlon  (the  founder  of  that  Library),  arc  inclin'd  to  add  an  additional 
Benefaction  of  loo'^sterLia  the  summcs  of  100  "*  now  in  (he  haoda  of 
the  toa-n  of  StirUnc,  the  interest  whereof  they  dentin  shall  be  batow'd 
thus  vii.,  ooc-hnlf  of  the  )-cATiy  inierea  to  (he  Library  .keeper,  and  an 
au^ineniaiion  of  his  gallery,  ihc  other  half  to  be  a  Muniling  fund  for  the 
kecpmt;  up -ind  repainng  the  F'abrick  in  all  lime  coming,  as  shall  be 
direcicd  by  the  Truilces  and  their  lucceuon. 

Tliat  which  they  now  desiic  is  (hit,  thai  yon,  together  with  the 
soiviving  Trustees  who  are  of  nge,  may  be  pleiu'd  ig  meet  at  Unmhlanc 
with  your  first  convenicncy,  and  then  and  there,  by  some  writein);  under 
your  hands,  dedaie  your  acceptance  of  the  i*  Tni^t  cotnmltted  to  you 
by  tbo  original  Instrument  of  Trast  now  lyini;  in  Mr.  Graham's  hand, 
or  in  the  Library :  and  then  to  consult  and  molve  on  the  best  and 
sarest  my  to  place  the  wholl  ytof"  sterL  so  as  the  Interest  thereof  mayj 
best  answer  the  pious  ends  proposed.  \Ch»t  you  sluitl  do  as  (o  ihe 
two  material  points,  be  pleased  to  send  up  an  account  to  me,  that  I 
may  transmit  <I  to  Mr.  Lij-htmiiker  and  his  mother, 

I  must  now  joyn  my  most  earnest  entreaty  to  yow,  (o  be  a  happy 
Instrument  to  set  these  ihinss  done  with  all  convenient  dispatch  :  for^ 
yow  very  well  know  that  a  fnir  occasion  once  lost  is  no(  easily  retriev 
that  time  is  uncertain,  and  the  oxnihy  gentlemnn  i«  but  of  a  very  crar 
constitution,  and  therefor  he  is  very  impatient  (ill  be  remitt  the  money, 
which  he  will  do  as  soon  as  he  know^  from  you  (who  are  the  Trustees) 
to  whom,  by  your  order.  It  ou^tht  to  be  pny'd. 

You  who  are  now  the  surviving  Trustees  are  but  few,  you  hvc  near 
together,  and  no  doubt  you  will  more  easily  meet  and  agtcc.  If  I  bad 
been  known  (o  the  late  Lord  Abruchill's  son,  as  I  was  to  himself,  I 
had  now  written  to  him.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  and  he  will 
pardon  nte.  So  praying  Cod  to  direct  you  all  in  so  good  a  work, 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  otd  frien<l  and  humble  servant, 

JA,  FaU. 

For  Ihe  Reverend  Mr.  Michael  Pottar,  Minister  of  Dumblane. 
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The  Tru3ie«  of  ihe  LelghioBiao  Library  10  the  Rw.  Dr.  Fall. 

Most  RF.vkRF.Hi>  Sir— 

Wee,  lh«  TriHiecs  of  ibe  Library  ot  Dunblane,  naminnled  by  tlic 
very  Rei-erend  Bishop  Ltuhloun's  Executors,  inclined  lo  have  written 
nnich  looner,  but  could  not  till  we  were  in  sonic  case  lo  give  account  of 
the  «alc  of  the  said  I.il>r«ry  q**  i»  as  follows ; 

(Here  fnllons  icpon  on  fabric  and  investment*.  .  .  -3 

Wee  arc  informed  that  when  yow  waj  last  heie,  yow  took  aloitgst 
with  ^-ow  3  CaUilotnie  o(  the  books,  in  order  to  prinilng  the  sunte.  Wee 
would  )(tad1y  know  whither  yow  have  it  by  yow.  We  find  y  are  xereral 
of  the  very  Rererend  Bi»hop  Leightoun's  woiks  through  the  counircy, 
quhich  3re  not  in  the  Library  (there  being  only  his  Prelections  and  hia 
Commentaries  upon  the  two  lirst  Chapters  of  the  first  Eptttlc  of  Peter 
here),  which  wee  earnestly  desire  to  hav&  The  Register  beats  anc 
accotint  of  several  Mannscripls  of  the  said  Reverend  Bishop's  y*  vrere 
in  the  Library,  q<*  the  Library  keeper  inlbrms,  at  Mi.  Lightntakcr't 
daite,  were  sent  np  10  him,  in  order  lo  printing,  and  that  be  hes  a  letter 
bearing  the  receipt  of  them,  and  that  they  should  be  caiefully  returned, 
Qch  we  Rnd  not  yel  done.  We  stilt  intertain  a  graiefull  sense  of  the 
wonby  Mr.  LiKhimaker's  pious  Donation,  and  of  your  particular  care 
and  concern  in  what  relates  to  the  Library,  and  we  earnestly  desire 
this  to  be  represented  to  the  Executors.  And  as  we  bave  liitberlo 
obsenvd  the  directions  contained  in  the  Instruments,  so  do  we  resolve 
for  the  future,  and  shall  give  aoe  account  yof  doin  time  to  time. 

Indorsed: 
Doable  of  n  letter  lo  Doctor  Fall,  q**  was 
signed  aS  Aprylle  1708. 

In  a  letter  (dated  November  4,  1708)  Dr.  Fall  sUtca  that  he  has  mndo 
inquiries,  bul  Mr.  Lightmaker's  illness  wu  the  Omk  evidently  of  his 
not  icceivin^  information.  Then  comes  Ibe  Im4  letter  which  explains 
Ihe  missing  manascripts  and  shows  that  they  were  chiefly  printed  and 
in  part  t«uined. 

Tlw  Rev,  Dr.  Fall  to  the  Trustees  of  Ihe  Leigbtonian  Library. 

Genilemen,  and  Mv  Verv  Good  Fkiewds— 

I  had  ibe  bvour  of  youn  rclatins  to  Mr.  Lightmaker^  Execulon, 
and  the  Tnxit  ye  are  concera'd  in  as  to  the  Library  of  Archbishop 
Letghton  al  Dumbtain,  w**  a  copy  of  •  kttcf  formerly  sent  concemin4[ 
the  state  of  that  Library.  I  «n  very  MBtibta  of  the  rcfpcci  yow  shew 
me,  and  the  conlMence  ye  put  in  me,  tipon  this  occasion  :  but  I  don't 
see  any  other  service  I  can  do  in  this  mailer  than  lo  lay  these  papers 
before  Mr.  Ligbtmaker's  E.tccuiors.  I  am  entirely  dischar);ed  of  all 
concern  m  that  matter,  further  than  my  hentty  wishes  for  )-oof 
prosperity  :  and  1  am  very  glad  that  ilie  Trust  is  in  such  bands,  wberela 
may  be  especud  both  prudence  and  integrity  in  manogem*.  Vow  are 
vtMed  with  (till  powcts  to  do  and  dctennioe  what  Is  (it  and  proper  for 
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the  Library,  niul  what  belong*  in  it,  and  mutt  be  much  bettor  judges 
(rf  what  ix  so  than  any  body  ehe  thai  n  dm  on  the  spot :  so  tbM 
advtce  and  counjwl,  in  soch  a  case,  cannot  be  expected  from  bcncc, 
much  Icn  indoed  from  me,  di&aUed  now  by  age  and  iniinnities 
thoM  bmalt  services  that  I  was  fonneily,  to  Ibe  best  ot  fuy  power,  i 
(o  assist  my  friends  with.  This,  indeed,  I  will  cndcarour  to  do,  to  (tt 
yon  know  how  to  correspond  with  ih«  Executor*  of  Mr.  Lichtnuker, 
that  yoa  m^y,  as  you  tenolve,  from  time  to  time  git-e  ;Ln  account  to  them 
of  your  care  and  Improvements  in  the  Truit :  and  1  think  that's  all 
that  I  can  futthci  auiM  or  direct  in  this  matter. 

As  to  some  of  the  panicttlar*  in  the  inclosed  tetter,  I  can  give  you 
this  answer,  that  the  Calalogua  of  Books  which  I  brought  from  Dum- 
blain,  in  oidct  to  be  printed,  was  by  me  put  into  Mr.  Lightmaker's  hands, 
and  I  suppose  is  to  lie  found  among  the  rest  of  his  Papen :  it  never  was 
printed,  that  I  know  of.  1  iliaM  write  along  with  yours  to  those  con- 
cem'd,  ami  tecommcml  to  them  to  send  printed  copies  of  those  of  Arch- 
bisliop  Leigbton's  works  you  ha>'e  iioi  yet  received  into  the  Library. 

As  for  the  MSS.,  they  are  in  the  bands,  I  tiippose.of  Mr.  Lightmakei's 
Executors;  many  of  them  arc  transcribed  for  the  Press  '""^  others 
already  printed.  What  are  printed,  or  shall  be  primed,  care  will  be 
taken  to  send  copies  of  tticm  to  the  Library  :  btttfor  (kt  original  MSS., 
Mr.  Ughtmaktr  desigiud  to  itefi  tktm,  IkinkiHg  iMem  of  nofurthtr  mm 
im  iht  Library  ofler  Ikey  tirm  printtd,  aitd  cepyt  of  Uitfi  totrt  ttitl  la 
yfiM,  H'A-U  tht  Executors  will  do  wilk  Uuu  that  are  im^rittltdy  / 
amaat  uU;  Imlin  fMtl  y«u  may  satiffit  yoursthfi  wA^n  you  <an,  as  f 
fhati  in  a  tvry  little  time  enable  you,  dirett  to  tkent.  This,  Gentlemen,  is 
all  at  present  that  1  can  think  of,  In  answer  to  yours,  the  imperfections  of 
w'*  J  desire  )-ou  to  impute  to  the  ill  state  of  my  health,  and  belforc  that 
1  am,  with  great  sincerity. 

Your  s-cry  bumble  servant, 

JA.  FaU. 

York,  i6ih  Septi,  17101 

To  Mr.  Grahame,  aod  the  Revcr«nd  Mt.  Pottat,  and  the  other  Trustees" 
of  the  Kn-erend  Bishop  l^ighton's  Library  at  Uumblane. 

Of  the  1,^  volumes  seat  to  ibe  Library,  1,100  still  remain,  and  these 
show  how  keenly  informed  be  was  both  in  the  best  scholarship  of  his 
own  day  and  of  the  time  which  preceded  it.  Many  of  the  volumes  con- 
tain notes  in  Leighton's  own  hand,  which  may  best  be  dcscnbed  by  the 
description  given  (p.  jSj)  of  his  own  manusccrpis.  Thus  on  a  Hebrew 
llible  are  written  the  words  "  Secretissime,  Pateniissime"  and  on  the 
first  volume  of  his  complete  edition  of  Thomas  d  Kempis'  works  **  Noa 
magna  relinquo :  magna  sequor.'  Having  examined  many  of  the 
volumes,  it  can  be  testified  that  a  volume  reproducing  them  would  be 
an  acceptable  addition  to  the  Scottisli  History  or  the  Scottbb  Text 
Societies'  Publications.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  We^t  made  a  colkc- 
tion  of  such  sentences  and  notes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  voUum 
may  soon  be  printed.     Several  papers  regarding  these  have  already 
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'"been  prinlcd'  Of  Lcighton's  house  and  ibe  preient  Library  structure, 
I)«.-in  Sunky  uid,  "The  Bishop's  paUcc  opened  on  the  t^nusy  ilopes 
leading  down  to  Allan,  aloag  wboie  steep  banks  was  an  sk-cnue  of  tree», 
stili  known  by  the  nunc  of  the  Bishop's  Wiilk  :  Mid  ihe  library  founded 
by  hill)  yei  lemains  alone  of  tnhabiied  ecdeslASlical  edifices  in  Scotland 
retainioji  n  miirc  ovct  ibe  dooi." ' 

Tbc  library  was  opened  in  the  course  of  1688,  and  since  that  time 
various  additions  have  been  made  to  it  by  tbe  liberality  of  private  indivi- 
duals Bitd  neighbouring  proprietors,  as  well  a*  by  the  appmnicd  Truilecs 
with  the  dcaiie  to  rendei  the  collection  of  ^leater  utility.  The  only 
printed  Catalogae  is  dated  1793,  which  has  been  revised  at  a  later 
period. 

nciidcs  many  valuable  editions  of  the  Classical  and  Patriilic  writen, 
which  can  only  now  be  had  in  very  old  Libraries,  the  following  books 
may  be  given  as  afTordinn  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  -.—C'tattilulimu 
•iu  MotiAHirt  dt  Port  Roptl :  Amaiild's  d*  la  Fr^^iunU  Caatmnmon  ,- 
Letfres  SpiritutlUt  de  Cj/ran  (i  vols.} :  Keinpis,  Thomas  i,  Optrn 
Omnia  (3  vols.),  De  tmiMioit  (4  editions  of)-  These  suRideotly  illus- 
trate his  interest  in  ibe  Jansenists  and  the  Brethren  of  ibe  Common  LoL 
The  following  may  also  be  taken  to  illustrate  his  range  of  learning,  from 
unonf  BMny  others  : — Aniesius,  (4  vols.),  Andrewe's  Strmant,  Anlooiniu, 
AtfnillM  Thom.ie,  C'^iui-Wd  Omnia,  Armemi  O^ra.  Auguslimi  Opva 
Oimia  ;  B.icon's  Works  \  Baronid  AmuUn  Eicltsinslinu,  Baxter  (3 
vok.X  Ucde,  Btilarmini  Optra  Ontnia,  Bibles  in  Latin,  Hebrew,  Sp«niish, 
FrcDch,  Italian,  Bocthiui  lU  CMulaiUm  PMi!oii>pliim.  BwchaiMB. 
BrwiaHiim  Uotuutieum,  Bru/Aftvumt  0/  Amitni  Ckurck  CttwrmmtHt 
(1661),  BHXlorfii  Optra,  Ca^iut  J/iwitiqiu.,  Caivim  Op*ra  Omnia, 
Camas,  tEiprtl  Jm  Fmn^^t  lU  Saiet,  ti  It  Charity,  Cettu>,  CArxsMlomi 
O/Hra  Omnia,  CJnvit  Talmutiita,  Clot/it  Apotttfypiiat,  Ctcm«iu 
Aleacandriaus,  CotciUi  Tridtmtimi  Camonti  tl  DHrtta,  C*rpiu  JnHt 
Ctmtmttt,  Cypriuu  Optra,  Dt  Ditv,  GntrnmaUea  Utigmanim  Otitn/a- 
Hum,  Dionysius,  Drtxtiii  Optrai,\%  vols.},  DrutU  Optra,  Eitri  Brtvit 
HiHtria  Pcfitili  Juddti,  Eptcteius  BpitlolM  Stltitat  lUuttrium, 
firomm  CtMlUn'at,  Epit/aitu  Etcitti-iitiiat  tt  TIttMogicae ;  Epi> 
phantia,  Erasmus  (to  vols.),  EuuHi  Opera,  Forbaii  IrtHicum  and 
otlier  wofks,  Fuller,  (}erliard,  Gouge's  Works,  Ortgfrii  Magni  Opera 
Ommia,  Grotii  Optra  {16  vols-),  Hammond's  Works,  Hetbett's  foeins, 
Hilton's  Sealt  of  Ptrfeetion^  Hooker's  EaUtUutical  Polity,  Hyde^ 
Caiatogui  BMiMktait  BoJJiiamat,  Igmatii  Epittfilae,  Opera  /rmati, 
/lidffrt,  iMcrafii,  Jottpki  Oper*  Omitia,  Judii  Apologia  Ealaiat 
AngtitoMM,  Juliini  lmp*ral,irit  Optra  Omnia,  Jnitimami  tturtJittimi 
Printipii  initUulii/nes,  JmiIM  M-triyht  Opera.  Luaaii/id  Optra  Omnia, 
L*  CoMial  Spiritml,  Le  Maistie,  Iml-ueralio  Antiqni  Kpite^tttm 
PrinapatMi,  Ligklfrtti  Uotae  liebraiiae  el  Tuimmdica*  (j  vola),  iJptU 


'See  t/Aa  and  Qatriti  IThinl  Scriei),  ii:  4.  J79i  ^>  ^i>  ■>*•  >}■•  'Jt,  JIJ. 
•  Cimr**  «r  SimtmtJ,  p.  tlj. 
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Ofitra  Omnia,  Langinii*  iKc  StMimiMe,  Lucceliiu  i//  Rerum  Nitltira, 
Afasimi  TjfrU  Pkilosopki  FhttMtid  Diaerlt^itmti,  Aftlaiuthanu  Ckroni- 
ftM«  c/  Lo<i  Commumt  nairogicM,  Sfemtiriat  de  la  Vie  Chr/lieime, 
MitsnU  Remanttm,  MomumtiUtt  UlUritritt,  Henry  Moie's  Pbiloiophica] 
PoeiDB  and  Ctmjecturs  Cainihliai,  Mori  Tkemat  UtepUt,  Mariiti 
Opera,  OrigtH  ctmtni  Ctlfum,  OwttS  EpigrammiUa,  P»cal,  Ptns/et  sitr 
faReligiam,  BUhop  Uftll's  Petue  of  Remt,  Phiioni  Judaei  Op*ra,Pliainae 
Vital  Ponlifiatm  RomAiierum,  Platonit  Opera  Omnia,  PUmi  EpitMae, 
PUtini  Optra  Omnia,  PiuiartM  Opera,  Pmtis  Pkilos^hUn,  Poliamiri 
Syaepiis  puriorii  Tktfilogiat,  P^UHqut  dn  CUrgi  dt  France,  Poptry 
ait^utely  Dtitrtutivt  to  Afonarthy,  Colleciioos  of  Prayers  taken  from 
Ihc  Scripiuto  and  Ancicni  Liturgy,  PnuUntH  {Cltm.)  Opera,  riahnen 
Uoecfc  dcr  Pealmen  Net  Je  Meniv  NetUrlandtttti  OvertetUngt,  Pullers 
(»everal),  Rtiigio  Medici,  Revii  flitUria  Ponlificum  RomoHontm,  Rrvf- 
siM  du  Comeile  dt  Trtni*,  Ribadauetra,  Ui  FUtin  det  Viti  dtt  Sainctt, 
ti  Ftiits  de  Tontt  PAnn/e,  Rodrisuu,  Pratiqtu  dt  la  Ptrft£liaH\ 
Ckr/lienne,  trad,  par  Paul  Oue^  Roue's  Artana  Microcasmi,  Roiint 
AntiquitUti  Ramanae,  Koa»'»  Works  (Mystical),  %  vols-,  Ruthetford'x 
DitpHlaJimi  agnintt  Pretgnded  IJbtrty  ef  C^nttitmct,  .Salvianu*,  d« 
Amort  Pti  and  lU  Gubtmatiottc  Dei,  Savonarvlm  fil"  tl  Opera, 
ScaligtH  opera,  Scoiigall's  Lift  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Meat  {\(m\ 
Sentfue  Tragatiiiat  et  Opera  OnaUa,  Senlentiu  Vtttrum  Potlarym, 
Silesii,  ExptiaUioms  ti  Diiputaliomt,  Skene's  Rtgi.tm  Ma/ata/em, 
Sparke's  DialOfrtm  in  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Iialian,  Englith,  Portu- 
guese, High  and  Low  Dutch,  Snmma  Coaciliorum  Omnium  (I),  Pontl- 
Jitnm  (3),  /wnj  Cani>n/ca,  Jeremy  Taytor's  Works  (ij  vols.),  Thtthj^ 
CmMiMK-rt,  Usher's  Works,  Via  ad  Pacem  EctlenatlicMn,  lyAndelly^ 
yiei  dtsSainles  Pirt$  des  Distrti,  Vetii  Opera,  Xax-itri  (//ier.)  Ilitloria 
Chrifti,  etc..  Baker's  Sancta  Sophia  ca  Directions  (be  the  Prayer  of 
Contemplatian,  Ltonii  {Magni  Rtmnni  Pontifieis)  Optra. 

A  refetcnce  10  a  viiit  of  Lord  Harley  to  the  LeishtODtan  Library  on] 
May  IS,  1723,  will  be  (bund  in  the  Hnrley  Letters  and  Papers  (voL  Iv,' 
p.  1 14,  Hbiorical  Mantiscfipt  Commbsion}. 
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APPENDIX   C 
[Leighton's  Moniftcaiioins  to  Glasgow.] 

1  AaguM,  l677> 

Inv.  I.  p:  95,  Know  all  men  by  tbete  presents,  that  I,  Doctor  Roben'3 
BBnde4t,  Lcighion,  laic  Aicbbitliop  of  Glatsoir,  in  Scotland,  upon 
No.  S.  gtave  and  serious  coosidietaiiones  by  the  lennour  hereof 
moriirie  dote  and  nppoint  for  ever  the  soamcs  of  money  following  to 
the  ends  and  uses  underwritten,  to  wlit  out  of  the  rent  that  remaiivs  due 
to  inec  of  tlie  llarony  and  Rcfinlity  of  Glasco  (or  Ibc  crop  and  year 
of  God  ime  tk.  »ixe  hitnd.  seventy  four  I  doc  hereby  appoint  first  that 
James  Anderson,  Collector  of  the  said  rent  for  mee,  shjdl  retain  twenty 
pounds  storl.  for  so  much  already  dittributed  by  him  lowttrd  the  end 
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ol  the  said  year  to  the  poor  of  tbe  la«m  af  Cbsco  upon  my  order.  SJ£* 
Eiibo  '  ^'^  ^'*''  ^"^  appoinl  out  of  llit  s&inc  rent  one  hundreth 
*  "  Next "  or  ^"^^  ^'^Y  pouiKb  sieti.  to  the  CoUedg  of  Gtasco  for  tbe 
"  Item."  y<xiiy  maintenance  of  nne  student  in  Philoiophk  in  all 
PnpM  U  tore  tunc  coming  during  bis  foure  years  course  in  the  taid 
"''^  Colledg.  Item  to  tbe  llospitall  in  tbe  said  Burgh  of 
GlasCD  called  ibc  Hospitall  of  Nicolas  or  ihe  Bishops  Kmpitail  one 
hundr.  and  fifty  pounds  kIccI.  for  the  standing  maintenance  of  t«-o  poor 
men  yearly  in  ihc  snid  Ho»pilall.  Thirdly  to  ihc  Colledg  of  Edcnbuigb 
I  give  out  of  the  same  tents  fifty  pounds  steiL  to  be  added  to  one 
hundietb  pounds  stcrl.  formerly  given  by  mce  to  tbe  same  Co)leds,  that 
tbe  tent  ol  the  whole  together  may  bee  for  the  ycaily  maintenance  of 
one  student  in  Philosophic  there  during  his  four  yean  coarse.  And 
for  these  intents  and  purposes  I  doc  hereby  appoint  the  said  Cotkctor 
James  Anderson  to  pay  in  the  above-written  mmmes,  the  last  to  witt 
fifiy  p.  slcrl.  to  ihe  (hesaurcr  of  Edcoburgh  Colledg,  tbe  other  tiro  being 
each  J  5oIb  sterL,  in  all  three  hundr.  pounds  sier).,  to  the  Magistrals  and 
Town  Coimcil  of  GUsco  or  to  whom  ihey  sImII  appoint  to  rcceiv  it  in 
ibeir  names,  Ibe  whole  to  remain  in  their  bands  for  the  uses  above  said 
of  tbe  Cofledg  and  Hospiiiill  in  tbe  said  Btiryh,  they  paying  the  yearly 
rent  thereof  to  Ihc  uid  student  in  the  Colled^  and  the  two  pixir  men 
in  the  Hospitall,  and  givinji  security  for  that  effect  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
said  Collcdg  and  to  those  intrusted  with  the  afTairs  of  the  said  Hospital, 
topcctivc.  And  these  alxn-c  named  summcs  being  payd  as  said  is 
by  the  taid  Collector  James  Andcnon  shaU  be  alto>-od  to  him  as 
sufficient  discharges  pro  tanto  in  ha  accounts.  As  to  (he  personet, 
presenting  to  these  allowances  as  tbcy  shall  bee  vacant  after  my  decease 
for  the  bursary  in  Clasco  CoUedg  being  vacant  two  are  to  bee  oflerd 
to  iriall  to  the  Masters  of  the  Colkdge,  tbe  one  nooiinated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasco  for  the  time  being,  and  the  other  by  the  Magisuatt 
and  Councill  of  the  said  Baruh  and  upon  the  teslificate  of  the  saidi 
Masters  (who  1  hope  wiU  remember  that  they  are  to  bee  aaswcrabia 
to  God  tot  (heir  bithfull  and  impartiall  report)  hee  of  the  two  who 
shall  bee  found  the  belter  qoalilicd  and  more  hopeful!  to  proov  an  able 
schoUar  shall  bee  admitted  to  the  sud  bursary :  and  If  the  said  Masters 
shall  find  neither  of  the  tvro  to  be  sufficiently  worthy,  then  shall  two 
others  bee  oAcrd  them  and  so  on  if  need  bee  till  ibey  shall  find  arte 
with  whom  they  doe  testify  themselves  fully  satisfid.  And  bee  that 
is  thus  approoved  and  admitted  shall  be  obtigd  dtiring  his  cOBtintHiDce 
thcieiD  tobdngycatly  a  new  tcstilicate  under  the  bands  of  the  nids 
Masters  both  of  his  prolkieiKy  in  learning  and  of  his  good  convenaiioO| 
wttboai  which  hee  is  not  to  recciv  the  benclil  of  it  any  iooger  bat  to 
b*  cathicnl  and  aisoOier  after  the  aforesaid  manner  choten  in  his  steacL 
Anl  In  case  when  this  nomination  of  two  far  triall  is  to  bee  made  either 
(he  Arch  llitboprigg  shall  be  vacant,  or  the  Arch  Il»  shall  neglect  to 
ttame  one  for  that  e<fcci  for  the  space  of  full  three  months  after  the 
VBcancy'of  the  said  bursary  :  then  shall  the  said  Magistrats  and  Council! 
A.L.  38 
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name  both  Ibe  two,  ind  after  triall  prcferr  the  more  dexervins  irf  them. 
And  if  the  uid  Mogisiratt  and  CounciU  Uiall  ne$kci  10  name  ono 
within  Ihc  umc  ipacc  of  lioM:  lh«n  (lull  ihc  Arch  Up  hare  poiru  la 
Aominatc  both  the  two  Tor  irialt  and  tbereapon  (O  adnuil  tli«  fitter  as 
said  is.  And  if  both  Ibc  Atch  !!'■  and  MafiitnUs  shall  Deflect  this 
nomination  full  three  months  after  the  V3can<ry  thereof,  then  ihM  the 
Matters  of  the  said  Colledit  put  two  or  three  or  more  as  tliey  shall 
thinlc  fitt  tqKifl  Irialt  and  out  of  them  chuic  and  admill  the  wnrthiest. 
Ab  ftw  the  two  poor  men  for  the  lIotiHLill  the  said  Arch  B"  shall  if 
bee  please  chitieonc  of  them  otil  of  the  Darony  and  the  saids  Masistrats 
the  other  either  out  of  the  Town  or  Barony  as  they  please  provid«d 
alwaies  that  otie  of  the  two  shall  »til1  be  of  the  Itarony.  And  I  hope 
Ihcy  both  will  be  careftdl  to  chute  &u<.'li  as  upon  whom  that  lille  charity 
may  bee  best  beiiowd,  both  in  retpeci  of  ihcir  indigency  and  t;i>od  con- 
vcTUlton  which  is  to  be  tcstilled  by  the  Minister  of  the  Barony  or  some 
of  the  Minittets  of  the  Butyh,  respective.  And  in  case  of  the  fayliiig 
of  the  Aich  Hr  or  Magistrals  in  chusing  one  as  said  is  within  three 
months  of  the  vacancy,  the  other  shall  hat-e  the  rt^ht  of  ii  for  that 
Ibne,  after  the  same  manner  as  is  above  »ayd  conceminji  the  Bursary 
of  the  Colledg.  And  tn  case  of  the  neglect  of  both  for  (he  said  iim« 
tbe  Ministers  of  Glatco  and  the  Etainny  joynlly  shall  buve  power  lo 
cbuie  pro  ilia  vice.  As  for  the  bursary  of  Edenborow  Cottcdg  it  ia^ 
after  my  decease  lo  bee  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Magistrals  and  Council^| 
of  the  said  Buf);h  to  dispose  of  it  by  noiuioating  two  or  more  as  they 
think  fitt  for  ttiall  be  the  Masters  of  the  said  Colledg  and  bestowing  it 
on  him  th.it  shall  by  them  bee  lesiifid  to  deterv  it  best.  And  by  all 
means  lett  each  of  the  above  named  allowances  remain  entire  and  not 
bee  clipp't  to  hdp  out  other  inuller  provisions  either  !d  tbe  saids 
Colledgea  or  Hospiiall  nor  divided  betwixt  moic  then  two  at  once  in 
(he  l^ospilall  or  betwixt  two  in  the  CoUedges  but  remain  one  Bursary 
for  one  onoly  Bt  once  as  the  Hospitall  provision  for  two.  And  though 
I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  this  draught  is  not  exactly  sutable  to  Use 
legall  stile  and  forms  nsualt  with  yow  yet  I  hope  that  no  informalities 
or  defects  of  that  kind  shall  anyway  prcjudg  the  tcall  validity  of  it 
for  the  eHeci  to  which  it  it  intended.  And  for  tbe  more  security  I  am 
willing  these  presents  be  inserted  and  rcgistrated  in  the  Books  of 
Council]  and  Session  or  any  oll>er  Judges  Books  within  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland  that  the  tamen  may  remain  therein  for  future  memory. 
And  for  this  effect  1  mak  and  constitute  my  prorrs. 

In  witness  whcieof  I  have  subscribed  theie  presents  «rith  my  hand  at 

Dradhurst  tn  Sussex  Aug,  i  Anno  Do.  1677  before  these  witnesses  :  Mr. 

Edward  Lightmoker  of  Bradhursi,  and  John  Peliin,  ladweller  there. 

(Sgd.)  wiitnes  Edw  Lighimakcr,  John  Felling  witnes  (sgd.). 

R.  Lbicutoh. 
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APPENDIX   n 
[The  Bisbop^s  Palace  at  Glassaw.] 

T1i«  EpiKopal  Palace  or  Caiile  Mood  on  the  vacant  space  in  ftonl 
or  the  present  Infirmary,  immediately  south-we(.t  of  ihe  CnthedraL 
The  great  tower,  which  formed  (he  piincipal  poftion  of  the  building, 
vas  erected  by  Btihop  Cameron  nbaui  1430,  and  nearly  ;i  century  later 
appejirf  to  have  been  augmeoied  by  Archbishop  B«aton.  On  ihLs  lowrer, 
M'Ure,  ibe  hiitorun  of  Glasgow,  inforau  us,  "  bis  anns  are  yet  to  b« 
seen  (i736}>  with  an  escntcheon,  easigned  with  hi*  cio«ier  (pastoral 
stall)  behind  the  shield,  surmounted  of  a  salmon  Ibli,  ibo  badge  of  the 
Episcopal  See,  and  bis  lume  above  in  great  Saxon  capital  letters." 
The  entire  structure  of  the  palace  was  built  of  hewn  stone  and  was 
enclosed  with  an  embattled  wall  flTteen  feet  high  and  onuuiicnted  at 
certain  points  with  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Tteaton,  who  baili  the 
addition  about  1  $  lo^  previous  to  which  the  castle  was  defended  by  a 
fosse  with  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis.  At  tbe  exireraiiy  of  the  south- 
east wall  (which  formed  a  slight  angle  inwards  ai  the  centre)  fronting 
the  south-east  and  uniting  with  the  esisl  wall  immediately  southward 
of  tlie  conaiitoriol  house  fonncily  aitsclied  to  tbe  cathedral  was 
situated  the  main  entrance  or  Gatehouse.  Tills  imposing  structure, 
Ihe  gables  of  which  terminated  at  the  roof  in  a  flight  of  crow-steps, 
was  ol  square  form,  and  displayed  an  embattled  front  flanked  by  two 
drcutar  towers,  each  of  which  contained  an  upright  oblong  compart- 
ment. This  portion  of  the  edifice  was  erected  during  (be  episcopate 
of  Archbishop  Dunbar  between  1524  and  IS47.  Its  constmctioa  was 
attributed  exclusively  to  thai  prelate,  but  the  prtscoce  of  the  insignia 
of  tbe  Sub-Uean,  conjoined  with  the  Archbishop's  coat  armorial,  must 
be  held  as  equally  potent  in  supporting  tbe  dum  of  the  Sub-Deaa  to 
■  share  to  its  erection. 

Extcodiag  io  front  of  tbe  castle  wall  on  the  sootb-east  was  tbe  aiKient 
ftvcnua  leading  to  the  cathedral,  and  is  generally  regarded  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  first  Archbishop  BeUoo.  Notice  of  the  "  Bishop's 
Ganhd,"  is  found  about  1368,  but  no  imice  of  the  Castle  b  found  liU 
1991^  and  then  only  inciileotal.  In  1571,  tays  Suchanan,  "The  Hamil- 
tonians,"  went  to  Glasgow,  resolving  to  demolish  the  Castle  of  tbe 
ArchUsbop  there,  that  it  might  not  be  a  receptacle  to  the  Earl  of 
LennoK,  then  tetumed  out  of  Englaitd.  The  Caxile  at  this  time  appears 
to  have  been  gomsoned  by  "  a  few  raw  soldiers  (twenty-four  ia  number) 
tmprovided  of  necessaries,"  and  tbe  governor  absent  "  Hearing,  how- 
ever," of  "  a  d«ugn  speedily  toralien  tbe  Cattic,"  "the  ILimiltonians 
mised  their  siege,  and  in  great  feu  packed  away.*  The  Bishop't  p«lace 
was  restored  in  161 1  daring  the  episcopate  of  ArchUthup  .Spotswood. 
" Tbe  Castle  of  Glasgow"  is  noticed  by  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  in  his 
"  Dcacriptiot)  of  the  SheriflTdom  of  Lanark  '  as  "  Ihe  ancient  seat  of  the 
AicUibttOfi  of  this  «M  4wVf  ^  ^itU  flMt,  a»dy*t  i»  good  t^mtiliMt " ; 
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by  Slner  as  "renced  with  «b  exceeding  high  mil  of  hewn  suae,' 
looking  "  do«m  upon  the  dly  " ;  by  Kae  in  1661  as  '*a  goodly  boildi 
wu  the  church,"  "still  preserved"  ;  and  in  MorcHx  nccoant  o[  ScotUnd 
(r6S9)  as  "  withoal  dodbt  u  very  macnificeni  structuic,  titt  n^m  in  miiu, 
and  DO  more  left  in  repair  than  vhat  iras  the  Ancient  prisan,  and  is  at 
this  lime  a  mean  dwcHing.'  Tbo  date  16S9  points  10  ibe  tisnulu  coo- 
sequent  on  the  nboliiion  of  Episcopacy,  dutinj;  which  time  ibe  Castio 
appears  lo  have  been  psrtially  demolished.  About  this  time  it  became 
llie  properly  of  the  Cnnra,  and  in  1715  was  used  as  a  temporar>'  P'isoD 
for  upwards  of  300  HigfalaJidets  taken  duriDg  ibc  tcbellioiu  In  1755 
ibc  Dtagistratcs  of  Glasgow  granted  permission  to  remove  ccitain 
portion*  of  the  Caiile  structure  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  Saracen's 
Head  Ino.  And  neglected  and  in  tuinsi  the  wliole  structuic,  with  tlw 
castJe-yord  and  tjarden,  were  in  1791  granted  by  tbe  King  for  the 
parpose  of  erecting  an  Iniinnary. 

In  ancient  times  all  or  most  of  the  cily  was  built  near  the  Bishopi's 
Castte,  and  to  the  w-cst  of  ihe  quadrangular  trail-tower  constructed  by 
Ardibisliop  Uealoo  "  near  iIk  Bishop's  Castle  and  palace "  stood  (he 
"  Hospital  of  .St.  Nicholas,  or  Almshouse  "  sjild  to  have  been  (oonded  by 
"Bishop  Andrew  Muirhead  ■4SS-I473-"  (Piv(udings  «f  ti4  S»£Ufy 
oj  AnHquaritt  01  Se&tiaJut,  Sessions  MDCCCLIV.-VII^  voL  i 
317-339.) 
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